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NOTICE.— "So  part  of  this  book  should  be  read  until  all  that  precedes  that 
part  has  been  carefully  perused,  for  the  arrangement  is  such  that  it  can  only 
be  thoroughly  understood  by  those  who  read  it  straight  through. 


CHAPTEB     I. 

GOD  AND  MAN. 

When  the  Almighty  Buler  of  the  Universe  created  the  heavens 
and  the  earth.  He  did  so  in  that  impenetrable  darkness  which 
still  veils  The  Source  from  which  all  things  emanate ;  to 
attempt  to  lift  that  veil  is  as  useless  as  it  is  impertinent ; — 
in  darkness  the  embryo  man  is  still  fietshioned  into  life,  aud 
in  darkness  the  embryo  world  was  fashioned  in  the  womb  of 
infinite  space. 

These  things  belong  solely  to  Him  who  created  and  sustains 
them  ;  and  as  He  has  not  given  to  man  even  the  first  starting- 
point  from  which  he  can  enquire  into  them,  all  attempts  to  do 
80  must,  to  a  certainty,  result  in  nothing ;  but  once  created,  the 
works  of  God  are  open  to  our  investigation,  the  earth  may 
be  ransacked  for  its  treasures,  the  vapours  of  the  atmosphere 
may  be  analysed,  and  the  myriad  stars  which  dot  the  firmament 
may  be  measured  and  watched  without  disrespect  to  Him  who 
has  placed  these  things  within  the  bounds  of  our  powers  of 
inspection  ;  and  so  far  from  disrespectful  is  it  in  us  to  enquire 
into  such  matters  that  there  is  no  more  certain  way  to  elevate 
the  soul  of  man  than  to  study  the  visible  works  of  God ;  pro- 
vided that  we  always  bear  in  mind  that  they  are  His  works. 

It  is  stated  in  Genesis  i.  3,  that,  when  God  created  the 
heaven  and  the  earth.  He  said,  ^  Let  there  be  light  I  ^  that 
there  was  light,  and  that  He  pronounced  it  good  ; — but  it  is  ilot 
stated  that  He  said,  ^  Let  darkness  cease  I  **  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  eipressly  asserted  that,  He  divided  the  light  from  the  dark- 
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ness,  and  that  He  called  the  one  Day  and  the  other  Night : 
these  two  have  alternated  ever  since. 

So  too  with  that  light  which  men  call  knowledge,  or  under- 
standing, and  that  darkness  which  we  call  ignorance ;  He  has 
granted  at  various  times  a  certain  amount  of  this  light,  but  He 
has  never  commanded  the  cessation  of  this  darkness,  or  ignorance 
would  have  existed  no  longer ;  and,  as  night  has  succeeded  day 
in  one  place,  to  be  again  followed  by  day,  so  has  this  ignorance, 
upon  one  subject  or  another,  succeeded  knowledge,  to  be  again 
followed  by  knowledge  in  its  turn.  Nations  have  come  and 
gone,  religions  in  endless  variety  have  succeeded  each  other,  at 
one  time  the  bright  lamp  of  civilization  has  been  borne  aloft  in 
one  place  by  one  nation,  and  at  another  time  in  another  place 
by  another  nation ;  for  inasmuch  as  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  all 
things  has  granted  to  no  people  or  place  a  monopoly  of  that 
light  which  constitutes  day,  so  He  has  granted  to  no  people  or 
place  a /monopoly  of  that  light  which  constitutes  knowledge, 
understanding  and  happiness. 

But  while  the  light  of  day  is  regular,  and  can  be  relied  on 
according  to  the  seasons,  the  light  of  knowledge  appears  subject 
to  no  rule  but  the  will  of  Him  who  bestows  it ;  it  is  however 
subject  to  rule,  for  all  that  He  has  made  is  subject  to  His  law, 
which  is  systematic  throughout ;  though  when  a  nation  should 
rise  or  fall,  when  a  science  should  be  discovered  or  lost  again, 
now  seems  as  impossible  to  predict  a  long  time  in  advance  as 
when  a][man  should  die ;  all  this  however  is  merely  the  result 
of  want  of  observation  and  the  neglect  of  studying  the  pre- 
ordained effects  of  the  relative  causes,  for,  but  awhile  ago,  the 
same  uncertainty  existed  as  to  which  way  the  wind  would  blow 
to-morrow,  yet  those  who  have  made  the  matter  their  study  can 
now  inform  us  with  practical  certainty,  and  they  do  so  without 
pretending  to  any  supernatural  knowledge  ;  and  in  the  same  way 
as  the  wind  "  casts  its  shadow  before  it "  and  as  the  coming  of 
our  daily  light  gives  indications  of  its  arrival  in  the  morning,  so 
are  the  symptoms  of  a  nation's  approaching  rise  visible  to  those 
who  scan  the  horizon  of  human  thought,  and  so  too  is  the 
approach  of  that  light  which  constitutes  knowledge  apparent  to 
those  who  watch  for  it ;  and  subjects,  which  had  long  lain 
dormant  and  inanimate,  begin  to  show  to  them  signs  of  waking 
into  life.  Some  subjects  have  indeed  lain  dormant  long,  the 
light  of  understanding  has  been  excluded  from  them  for  many 
centuries,  but  the  approach  of  that  light  which  will  awaken 
them  into  vitality,  which  will  dispel  the  clouds  of  ignorance 
and  superstition  wherever  it  passes,  which  will  awaken  them  to 
consciousness  and  new  life,  national,  truly  religious,  human. 
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-and  therefore  the  next  thing  to  divine,  is  now  plainly  visible 
upon  the  horizon  of  man's  corporate  mind,  to  such  as  have 
watched  and  waited  for  its  dawn  ;  for  at  no  time  has  man  had 
such  a  knowledge  of  the  globe  he  inhabits  as  he  has  now,  at  no 
time  since  the  various  races  spread  over  its  surface  have  they 
been  in  such  commimication  with  each  other  as  they  are  in 
now,  at  no  time  has  their  knowledge  been  so  far-reaching  or  so 
miDute  as  it  is  now,  and  at  no  time  has  the  power  to  digest  this 
knowledge  and  extract  therefrom  the  principles  which  rule  the 
whole  been  so  highly  trained,  and  consequently  so  great  and 
effective,  as  it  is  now,  or  so  free  from  those  local  prejudices  and 
absurd  superstitions  which  distort  all  judgment,  as  it  is  at  this 
day.  In  saying  this,  however,  I  do  not  mean  that  prejudice  is 
less  where  it  exists,  for  it  is  as  strong  as  ever  among  those 
whose  starting-point  is  superstition,  as  distinct  from  evident  fact. 

Now,  whereas  learning  not  only  breeds  reverence  to  Him 
who  is  the  source  of  all  knowledge,  but  also  a  candid  avowat  of 
how  little  the  most  learned  of  us  know,  ignorance  obscures 
man's  conceptions  of  God,  and  breeds  that  self-sufficiency  and 
vanity  which  knows  not  its  own  emptiness,  and  does  not  hesitate 
to  call  things  nonsensical  which  more  learned  men  have  patiently 
discovered  to  be  true. 

It  is  not  however  the  very  ignorant  only  who  are  apt  to 
think  things  absurd  which  they  hear  for  the  first  time,  for,  as 
we  are  aU  of  us  ignorant  on  some  subjects,  so  is  this  failing 
common  to  us  all ;  and  as  my  readers  will  hear  many  things  for 
the  first  time,  as  they  read  these  pages,  they  will  naturally 
come  upon  some  which  may  at  first  appear  absurd,  until  second 
thoughts,  and  the  confirmations  they  will  find  further  on,  cause 
them  to  acknowledge  these  very  things  as  true. 

Rhetoric  and  fine  talk  without  proof  is  like  steam  without 
mechanism,  a  mere  useless  mist  and  waste  of  force.  There  has 
been  quite  mist  enough,  and  plenty  of  force  wasted  ;  speakers 
endowed  with  powers  of  rhetoric  and  fine  talk  have  been 
speaking  for  centuries,  and  little  good  has  come  of  it,  I 
therefore  prefer  to  speak  in  a  plain  homely  way,  trusting  to 
my  proofs  in  preference  to  aught  else ;  for  that  concerning 
which  I  am  about  to  speak  is  the  most  vital  matter  man  ever 
was  engaged  in,  but  it  is  not  my  work,  all  that  I  pretend  to  is 
that  by  long  and  patient  study  I  have  observed  that  a  part  of 
the  Creator's  all-embracing  plan  seems  to  be  now  about  to 
develop  itself  in  a  way  which  none  appear  to  have  hitherto 
suspected,  but  which  bids  fair  to  prove  the  greatest  step  in 
advance  which  has  occurred  since  the  days  when  Joseph  son  of 
Jacob  was  brought  down  to  Egypt  by  the  Ishmaelites. 
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Following  these  gleams  of  the  dawning  light  of  higher- 
knowledge  which  I  spoke  of,  and  doing  so  with  that  reverence- 
which  love  and  gratitude  to  Him  who  is  the  source  of  all  light 
naturally  inspires,  but  also  with  that  fearlessness  which  trust  in 
Him  alone  can  give,  I  have  worked,  watched  and  waited,  long 
and  patiently,  in  silence,  wondering  to  what  great  change  all 
things  were  tending,  and,  as  the  further  light  of  knowledge 
broke  upon  me,  I  stood  enwrapped  in  admiration  of  His 
wondrous  work,  and  now  step  forth  the  first,  and  only,  herald 
of  that  mighty  nation  which  shall  next  arise,  quickened  and 
awakened  into  national  life,  by  the  dawning  light  of  knowledge 
and  understanding.  A  nation  beside  which  Ancient  Egypt, 
Israel,  Assyria,  Persia,  Greece,  or  Bome,  were  but  simple 
provinces,  yet  bound  together  by  the  ties  of  blood ;  not  by 
blood  shed  and  cryincf  to  be  revenged,  but  by  ihe  ties  of 
race  and  kindred,%fnd  together  b?  the  ties  o"^  persecution 
and  abuse  endured  in  common  for  centuries,  by  the  ties  of 
happiness  shared  together,  and  more  than  all  by  the  ties  of 
love  for  Him,  who  for  ages  has  worked  in  darkness,  and 
preserved  their  race  when  no  man  cared  to  think  of  them, 
when  they  themselves  knew  not  who  they  were,  yet  transmitted 
from  generation  to  generation  the  proofs  of  their  identity, 
knowing  no  more  that  they  did  so  than  the  mother  knows 
the  sex  of  that  coining  life  which  branches  out  of  hers. 
Heralding  this  nation  as  I  do,  rhetoric  is  of  no  use ;  facts^ 
and  not  fine  words,  are  wanted,  I  shall  therefore  speak  in  plain 
and  simple,  though  nevertheless  in  such  earnest  language  as 
the  occasion  requires  ;  but  these  words  cannot  be  fully  under- 
stood or  appreciated  until  the  whole  of  the  last  volume  has 
been  read,  I  therefore  beg  the  reader  to  be  patient  and  to- 
suspend  his  judgment  until  then. 

In  the  few  lines  above  written,  I  have  already  had  occasion 
to  use  the  word  God  several  times,  and  as  I  shall  frequently 
have  to  do  so  as  we  proceed,  I  must  now  explain  what  I  meaa* 
by  the  term. 

God,  as  I  use  the  expression,  is  eternity  in  time,  infinity  in 
space,  omnipotence  in  might,  the  perfection  of  reason  and 
goodness,  the  creator,  and  one  first  cause  of  all  things,  present 
everywhere. 

These  attributes  are  in  themselves  incomprehensible,  never- 
theless they  are  not  contrary  to  reason,  and  moreover  they  are 
evident  facts ;  I  shall  show  that  they  are  facts,  and  therefore 
not  contrary  to  reason,  but  I  shall  not  attempt  to  account  for 
them,  as  they  must  remain  incomprehensible  to  man  as  long  as 
he  exists  in  his  human  state,  for  they  belong  to  that  period  of 
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impenetrable  darkness  which  He  who  created  all  things  allows 
none  to  penetrate ;  all  on  this  side  of  that  boundary  we  may 
however  enquire  into,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  without  being 
wanting  in  reverence  to  Him,  as  I  have  already  said. 

No  man  can  understand  eternity  of  time,  or  infinity  of 
space,  yet  all  men  must  admit  their  existence,  because  the 
imagination  cannot  conceive  a  befi^iming  or  an  end  to  either  of 
them.  If  we  are  told  that  '^  in  the  beginning  God  created  the 
heaven  and  the  earth,"  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  He 
•created  them,  and  therefore  believe  that  to  be  the  beginning  so 
fEur  as  the  heaven  and  the  earth  are  concerned,  but  we  perceive 
>at  once  that  it  was  not  the  beginning  of  God ;  and  sdthough 
we  may  say  that  time  commenced  with  the  first  rotation  of  the 
earth,  we  know  that  time  so  spoken  of  only  means  earthly  time, 
•and  that  it  is  not  the  beginning  of  time  taken  in  its  full  sense  ; 
that  time  which  existed  before  the  heaven  and  the  earth  and  all 
other  things  were  made  is  the  time  I  speak  of,  and  as  we  can 
'Conceive  no  begim/nvrig  to  such  time,  it  is  called  eternity  of 
time.  If  we  are  told  that  this  earth  will  at  last  be  destroyed 
and  the  heavens  obliterated,  we  acknowledge  that  whenever 
this  takes  place,  that  will  be  the  end  of  the  earth  and  the 
heavens  and  of  earthly  time,  but  not  the  end  of  God,  and 
therefore  not  of  time  in  its  full  sense ;  the  time  which  will 
exist  after  the  heavens  and  the  earth  are  obliterated  is  also 
eternity  of  time,  for  we  can  conceive  7io  end  to  it. 

As  regards  space,  we  know  the  earth  has  limits,  but  we  also 
know  that  something  must  be  beyond  those  limits;   if  it  is 
♦called  the  atmosphere,  we  can  not  conceive  an  end  to  that 
without  conceiving  something  beyond  it.      If  we  are  told  that 
it  is  the  sky  which  is  beyond  the  atmosphere,  we  look  up  at 
night  and  see  stars,  which  we  are  told  are  thousands  of  millions 
of  mUes  away  and  that  no  more  can  be  told  us ;    we  never- 
theless know  that  they  are  not  at  the  end  of  creation,  stuck  up 
•against  it  like  specks  on  a  wall,  but  even  a  wall  must  have  two 
sides,  and  something  must  be  on  the  further  side,  so  we  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  must  be  something  beyond  the 
stars ;  and  when  we  have  conceived  the  farthest  point  of  space 
which  it  is  possible  to  imagine,  we  should  still  know  that  there 
must  be  something  beyond  that ;   and  as  no  man  can  conceive 
4in  end  to  that  space  which  lies  beyond  the  utmost  bounds  of 
his  imagination,  that  space  is  called  infinity,  or  space  without 
end.      This  Eternity  of  Time  and  Infinity  of  Space,  no  matter 
how  incomprehensible,  are  therefore  evident  facts  and  as  evi- 
dent as  if  we  understood  them  ;  these  evident  facts  are  two  of 
the  qualities  or  attributes  of  God ;    if  He  had  no  other.  He 
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would  be  of  little  importance  to  us,  as  He  would  be  totally  out 
of  our  sphere,  existing  only  before,  after,  or  beyond  our  powers, 
of  conception,  but  such  is  not  the  case,  He  is  here  now  as  much 
as  He  was  there  then,  everywhere  and  always :  let  us  proceed  to 
the  remainder  of  the  definition. 

Concerning  omnipotence  in  might ;  we  will  begin  with  our- 
selves ;   each  man  knows  that  he  did  not  make  himself,  and 
that,  as  he  is  something,  he  could  not  have  been  made  by 
nothing ;    he  knows  that  he  was  produced  by  his  father  and 
mother,  that  they  were  produced  in  the  same  way,  and  so  on 
until  he  eventually  reaches  the  first  man  and  woman  who  ever 
existed,  no  matter  who  that  first  human  couple  may  be,  and  by 
the  same  reason  that  he  knows  be  did  not  make  himself,  he 
knows  that  they  did  not  make  themselves,  and  that  they  must 
have  been  made  by  somebody  or  something  which  existed  before 
themselves ;   he  sees  that  he  has  a  place  to  live  in,  which  we 
call  the  earth,  and  he  knows  he  did  not  make  it,  and  going 
gradually  back  he  feels  equally  sure  that  the   first  man  and 
woman  who  ever  lived  did  not  make  the  earth,  and  also  that 
neither  he  nor  they  ever  made  any  part  of  it,  in  the  sense  of 
creating  it,  or  making  it  out  of  nothing,  he  is  also  confident 
that  no  intervening  man  or  woman  ever  made  any  part  of  it 
out  of  nothing ;    reflecting  further  he  feels  sure  that  all  the 
men  and  women  who  have  ever  lived,  from  the  first  couple  to 
himself,  could  not  by  their  united  efforts  make  something  out 
of  nothing,  not  even  a  little  pebble  ;  he  therefore  feels  that  it 
would  be  immeasurably  more  impossible  for  them  to  have  made 
the  whole  earth  out  of  nothing,  and,  if  they  could  not  have  done 
it,  he  feels  quite  sure  that  each  pebble  did  not  make  itself  out 
of  nothing,  and  going  further  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  earth  did  not  make  itself  out  of  nothing,  that  neither  the 
sun,  nor  the  moon,  nor  the  stars  in  their  countless  thousands, 
nor  the  whole  expanse  of  heavenly  space,  nor  anything  else 
that  he  can  conceive  made  itself  out  of  nothing,  but  never- 
theless he  is  confronted  by  the  fact  that  they  all  exist,  and  not 
being  self-made  must  have  been  made  by  somebody  or  some- 
thing else,  and  that  they  must  have  been  made  of  something  ^ 
he  and  all  mankind  may  have  been  made  of  the  dust  of  the 
earth,  the  earth  itself  may  have  been  made  of  a  condensation  of 
the  atmosphere  in  which  it  is  enveloped,  the  sun,  moon  and 
stars  may  have  been  made  in  the  same  way,  the  atmosphere 
itself  may  have  been  made  of  various  gases,  those  various  gases 
may  have  been  made  of  a  purer  ether,  such  as  lies  far  beyond 
our  conceptions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  these  things  may  even 
have  all  evolved  themselves  out  of  each  other  by  some  process. 
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of  nature,  but  even  then  that  purer  ether  out  of  which  they 
were  all  made  must  have  contained  in  itself  the  elements  of 
them  all;  and  as  neither  the  man,  nor  the  pebble,  nor  the 
earth,  nor  the  atmosphere,  nor  the  gases  could  make  themselves 
out  of  nothing,  so  neither  could  that  ether ;  that  ether  must 
therefore  have  been  made  by  somebody  or  somethinfif,  and  must 
either  have  been  made  of  something  or  nothing ;  if  it  was  made 
of  something,  that  something  or  something  previous,  must  have 
been  created  expressly  for  that  purpose,  in  other  words  it  must 
have  been  so  made  out  of  nothing.  To  make  a  pebble  out  of 
nothing  is  a  wonderful  thing,  to  make  man  out  of  nothing  is 
more  so,  to  make  the  earth,  or  the  atmosphere,  or  the  sun, 
moon,  stars,  or  the  gases  from  which  they  were  formed,  and  to 
make  them  out  of  nothing  is  still  more  so,  but  to  make  that 
something  which  included  them  all,  and  to  make  that  out  of 
nothing,  or  even  to  make  each  individual  thing  out  of  nothing, 
required  a  power  so  great  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
conceive  anything  which  such  a  power  could  not  accomplish, 
and  as  that  from  which  all  things  are  made  could  never 
have  existed  without  a  first  cause.  Omnipotent  Might,  that  is 
to  say  might  to  which  nothing  can  be  conceived  which  is 
impossible,  is  therefore  an  evident  fact,  and  as  evident  as  if 
we  imderstood  it. 

To  produce  the  most  simple  mechanical  contrivance  re- 
quires a  great  eflFort  of  reason ;  but  to  produce  such  a  globe 
as  ours  is,  where  a  tea-spoon-full  of  sand  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean  contains  thousands  of  shells,  to  produce  the  alternations 
of  climate,  the  thousand  unknown  influences  which  produce 
health  or  disease,  to  set  that  ponderous  globe  in  a  special  part 
of  space,  touching  nothing  solid  enough  to  uphold  an  apple ; 
to  set  the  thousands  of  stars,  the  planets,  the  moon  and  sun 
in  various  special  parts  of  the  same  space,  each  upheld  in  the 
same  wonderful  way,  and  to  set  them  all  travelling  in  various 
directions  at  various  speeds,  some  of  them  so  rapid  that  figures 
can  give  no  idea  of  them,  and  to  keep  them  all  going,  each  in 
the  same  way  it  began  thousands  of  years  ago,  required  such 
nicety  that  it  is  evident  the  Perfection  of  Eeason  was  therein 
displayed,  as  well  as  the  Omnipotence  of  Might ;  and  as  not  one 
of  these  things  created  itself,  it  is  evident  that  not  one  of  them 
could  sustain  itself  in  all  its  complexity  of  existence,  for  none  of 
them  understand  the  first  principles  of  their  own  existence, there- 
fore some  power  beyond  itself  must  be  in  it,  with  it,  about  it 
to  sustain  it,  and  as  there  is  something  everywhere,  throughout 
all  the  space  we  can  conceive  and  indefinitely  beyond,  that 
sustaining  power  must  be  in  each  place,  and  as  all  this  vast 
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mechanism  is  comiected  each  one  part  with  some  other,  the 
whole  must  be  under  guidance  and  must  be  sustained  by  One 
harmonious  power,  which  power  must  consequently  be  Present 
Everywhere. 

To  conclude ;  as  the  Perfection  of  Beason  and  Omnipotence 
of  Might  exist  in  that  harmonious  system  which  extends  through- 
out Infinity  of  Space,  and  must  lutve  existed  throughout  Eter- 
nity of  Time,  that  Peif ection  of  Beason  must  be  a  living  Being, 
and  that  Being  must  necessarily  have  been  perfectly  happy, 
because,  being  omnipotent,  He  could  make  Himself  so  instantly ; 
being  perfecUy  happy,  and  including  all  things  in  His  infinity. 
He  could  not  add  to  His  happiness  or  greatness  by  creating 
man,  and  therefore,  as  He  could  not  have  a  selfish  end  in  view. 
He  must  have  had  an  unselfish  one,  in  other  words  He  must 
have  had  a  kind  one ;  now  kindness  is  goodness,  therefore  He 
must  have  been  good ;  the  fact  of  His  being  good  proves  that 
He  liked  to  be  good,  for  being  perfectly  happy  He  could  not  be 
anything  He  did  not  Uke ;  Uking  to  be  good  and  being  omni- 
potent. He  could  make  His  goodness  perfect  goodness,  and  that 
He  did  so  is  certain,  for  nothing  short  of  Perfect  Goodness 
could  make  an  omnipotent  being  perfectly  happy  if  he  wished 
to  be  Good,  as  this  Being  must  have  done,  who  having  no 
necessity  to  create  other  beings,  and  having  nothing  to  gain 
firom  them,  did  nevertheless  create  them  from  motives  of  pure 
benevolence. 

These  evident  fisw5ts,  which  we  can  not  understand  but  must 
nevertheless  acknowledge  to  be  facts,  constitute  in  their  aggre- 
gate the  one  incomprehensible  but  self-evident  fact  which  is  in 
itself  God,  the  Almighty  Euler  of  the  universe,  who  in  the 
impenetrable  darkness  of  infinite  time  and  space  created  all 
that  exists  by  the  perfection  of  His  reason  and  might,  sustaining 
it  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  with  perfect  goodness  and 
wisdom ;  this  Being,  therefore,  who  is  the  perfection  of  goodness 
and  reason,  who  is  omnipotent  in  might,  who  is  the  creator  and 
one  first  cause  of  all  things,  present  everywhere  and  always 
throughout  infinity  of  space  and  eternity  of  time,  is  The  Being 
I  mean  whenever  I  use  the  expression  God. 

Although  it  was  necessary  to  give  the  above  definition,  there 
is  really  nothing  new  in  it,  unless  perhaps  its  conciseness,  for  in 
all  ages,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  this  fundamental  idea 
has,  in  some  form  or  other,  no  doubt  existed  in  certain  breasts ; 
on  the  one  hand,  we  find  that  no  people,  however  savage  or  de- 
graded, have  ever  been  known,  who  had  not  among  themselves 
some  instinctive  feeling  that  a  power,  not  only  superior  to 
themselves  but  actually  omniscient,  exists ;  on  the  other  hand. 
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the  most  gifted  men  among  the  highest  types  of  humanity, 
have  endorsed  the  instinct  of  the  savage,  for  the  utmost  stretch 
of  human  intellect,  namely,  the  study  of  metaphysics,  and  the 
working  upon  this  subject  of  the  same  subtle  brains  which  has 
-enabled  man  to  discover  the  laws  of  gravity,  repulsion,  attrac- 
tion, cohesion,  and  a  host  of  other  forms  of  Imowledge  have 
resulted  in  the  decision,  which  may  be  practically  called  unani- 
jnous  among  them,  that  the  God  who  is  really  God  is  as  I  have 
stated,  although  to  describe  Him  so,  and  to  prove  Him  so,  in 
the  logical  and  admirable  way  that  metaphysicians  argue  out 
these  things,  a  form  of  language  and  mi^tiplicity  of  words  is 
necessarily  used,  which  deters  an  ordinary  reader  from  struggling 
through  it. 

Feeling,  however,  sure  of  our  ground,  because  we  find  that 

on  the  one  hand  God  has  implanted  the  belief  in  the  hearts  of 

^  men,  and  on  the  other  that  the  cultivation  of  the  brain 

results  in  proving  the  instinct  of  the  heart  to  be  right,  we  can 

ff)  on  with  greater  confidence  to  the  consideration  of  what  this 

definition  of  God  naturally  leads  to,  remembering  that  not  to 

endorse  this  definition  would  be  to  declare,  that  God  is  not 

infinite  and  omnipotent,  that  He  is  not  the  perfection  of  reason 

and  goodness,  and  that  He  is  not  the  creator  of  all  things 

present  everywhere,  a  position  which  I  believe  that  no  professor 

<f.  religion  would  take  up,  and  yet  for  thousands  of  years  they 

hive  spoken  as  if  such  were  the  case. 

Let  us  reflect ;  God  is  eternity,  God  is  also  goodness  ;  and 
this  is  why  goodness  is  in  itself  everlasting,  as  it  endures  for 
ever  simply  because  it  belongs  to  the  eternity  of  God;  but 
everything  bad  feeds  partly  upon  itself  and  is  self-destructive, 
beciuse  it  is  not  good,  therefore  not  eternal  in  itself,  and  con- 
^liently  exists  only  by  the  sustaining  power  of  the  Almighty, 
for  His  all-wise  and  eternal  purposes. 

God  was  all  previous ;  He  is  ceaseless,  boundless,  endless, 
perfect  without  beginning,  for  He  is  Almighty.  Naught  but 
Ood  edsted  in  the  beginning,  for  He  evented  existence.  He 
created  space.  He  made  nothing  something,  and  made  some- 
thing aj.  By  the  sole  presence  of  His  perfect  goodness  heaven 
was  made,  as  joy  springs  up  wherever  goodness  treads,  and  as 
His  goodiess  is  eternal,  so  is  heaven,  for  His  goodness  is  perfect 
and  boundless ;  thus  joy  is  heaven  and  heaven  is  joy. 

Heavei  is  God's  loving  presence,  He  is  eternal  happiness. 
He  is  bouadless  in  time,  endless  in  space  ;  all  things  were  at 
first,  as  thty  still  are,  included  in  Him,  who  was  and  is  perfect 
happiness,  dierefore  sin,  sorrow  and  evil  could  not  have  existed 
then,  if  ther  existence  was  not  consistent  with  His  happiness, 
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nor  could  they  exist  now  without  the  will  of  God,  for  He  is 
Almighty  ;  all  that  exists  must  exist  in  Him  who  comprehends 
all  things,  and  without  whom  nothing  can  exist,  for  God  is 
boundless,  endless,  universal  omnipresence ;  nothing  can  exist 
outside  Him  for  He  is  everywhere,  and  nothing  can  exist  any- 
where without  His  sustaining  aid  ;  deprived  of  that,  it  perishes 
instantly.  Sin,  sorrow  and  evil  must  therefore  exist  in  Him 
who  includes  all  things ;  but  what  is  sin,  sorrow  and  evil  ?  they 
are  merely  the  absence  of  perfection  in  a  particular  individual, 
or  atomic  portion  of  God's  entirety ;  as  heat  or  cold  in  any 
place  is  merely  an  absence  in  that  place  of  the  moderate  warmth 
which  Perfect  Wisdom  has  decided  to  be  the  proper  average 
temperature,  and  as  that  temperature  becomes  hotter  in  one 
place  it  gets  colder  in  another,  the  irregularity  .or  imperfection 
of  one  part  being  compensated  for  by  the  unalterable  perfection 
of  the  whole ;  so,  sin,  sorrow  and  evil,  though  existing  in  man 
exist  in  God  also,  as  warmth  or  cold  exist  on  earth  and  in  Him, 
they  are  our  individual  imperfections  and  are  compensated  for 
in  Him,  who  is  unalterably  perfect  and  includes  all  things,  and 
who  consequently  includes  whatever  is  absent  in  us,  and  the 
absence  of  which  renders  us  imperfect ;  this  imperfection  in  us 
constitutes  sin,  sorrow  and  evil,  which  must  exist  by  His  wish  ; 
they  cannot  make  Him  unhappy,  for  He  is  perfect  happiness, 
and  consequently  they  exist  for  a  good  purpose ;  that  good 
purpose  is  the  rendering  of  man's  existence  possible,  for  without 
them  man  could  not  have  been  created ;  sin,  sorrow  and  evil 
are,  as  I  have  said,  simply  absence  of  perfection,  which  absence 
was  necessary,  otherwise,  instead  of  creating  man,  God  woald 
merely  have  gone  on  creating  more  perfection,  but  perfection  is 
God  himself,  and  He  was  infinite  already,  consequently  in- 
capable of  further  extension ;  man  therefore  could  not  have 
been  created  at  all  unless  he  had  been  created  diflFerent  from 
God,  that  is  to  say  he  could  never  have  existed  unless  he  had 
been  created  imperfect. 

God,  being  Almighty,  could  immake  all  that  He  has  made, 
if  it  so  pleased  Him ;  but,  God  is  goodness,  and  goodness  in- 
cludes both  kindness  and  mercy ;  God  is  therefore  mercy,  and 
consequently  made  nothing  to  derive  pleasure  in  its  destruction ; 
and  being  perfect  wisdom  He  made  nothing  different  fiom  what 
He  intended  to  make  it.  He  therefore  destroys  notoing,  not 
even  sin,  sorrow  or  evil,  but  shows  His  Almighty  power  in  a 
far  grander  way,  namely  by  compensating  for  it,  and  thus  con- 
verting sorrow  into  joy,  sin  and  evil  into  good,  l>ending  all 
things  to  His  supreme  and  beneficent  will,  as  before  our  eyes 
He  continually  converts,  through  the  medium  of  vegetation. 
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that  which  we  consider  the  vilest  filth  into  the  most  delicate 
perfumes. 

Man,  who  cannot  eradicate  that  imperfection  which  we  call 
sin  (a  certain  though  minute  amount  of  which  is  a  necessary 
part  of  his  existence),  and  who,  in  fact,  has  so  far  made  but  little 
progress  towards  diminishing    it,  endeavours  in  his  corporate 
capacity  to  repress  its  growth  by  punishment,  which,  though 
right  enough  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  not  the  primary  branch  of  this 
work  assigned  to  him,  but  which  is  that  he  should  diminish  for 
himself  this  sin,  sorrow  and  evil ;  or,  in  other  words,  our  pri- 
mary  duty  in   this   respect  is  personally   and  collectively  to- 
diminish  our  own  imperfection,  and  thereby  gradually  acquire 
and  enjoy  a  higher  state  of  happiness ;  for  doing  this  He  has- 
given  us  the  necessary  power,  and  has  supplied  us  with  the 
means,  but  He  never  has  done,  and  never  will  do  it  for  us, 
any  more  than  He  will  nurse  our  babies  or  plough  our  fields, 
or  do  any  other  thing  which  He  has  enabled  us  to  do  for  our- 
selves and  left  to  us  as  our  department  to  do. 

We  thus  see  that  sin,  sorrow  and  evil  not  only  exist  for  a 

Sod  purpose,  but  for  two  purposes,  one  of  which  was,  as  we 
ve  said,  to  render  the  existence  of  man  possible,  the  other 
Ijeing  to  ensure  his  happiness.    Yes !  strange  as  it  may  seem 
on  the   first  dawning  of  the  fact,  sin,  sorrow,  pain,  evil  and 
death  were  all  necessary  for  the  happiness  of  man.     In  a  world, 
constituted  as  ours  was  necessarily  constituted,  all  things  would 
stagnate  without  them,  they  are  the  leaven  which  ferments 
the  mass  ;  without  these,  man  would  strut  this  earth  and  fancy 
himself  its  master.     Pain  is  the  bit  in  man's  mouth  which  re- 
minds him  that  God  holds  the  reins,  and  that  he  is  existing 
only  by  God's  sustaining  power ;  on  the  cessation  of  pain,  in- 
gratitude arises  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  which  may  last  for 
a  short  or  a  long  time,  but  which  nevertheless  too  often  lasts 
nntil  pain,  mental  or  physical,  comes  again  to  remind  him  that 
he  is  mortal,  that  he  can  not  attain  that  which  he  wishes  to 
attain  without  the  assistance  of  God  who  rules  all  things,  and 
that  there  are  many  blessings  which  he  has  already  received, 
for  which,  as  yet,  he  has  not  been  grateful.     Crime  causes  pain, 
gin  causes  sorrow,  but  in  the  process  man  has  been  reminded 
of  his  Creator,  and  death  comes  at  last  to  free  the  soul  from  the 
bonds  of  earth,  so  that  it  may  attain  to  that  boundless  heaven, 
which  is  God's  visible  presence,  in  which  He  will  be  visible  to 
us  as  we  are  to  Him,  and  in  which  all  mankind  awake  to  the 
foD  consciousness  of  His  gentle  love  and  omnipotent  might. 

I  have  said  that  heaven  is  joy,  and  that  it  is  God's  loving 
presence,  but  where  is  heaven  ?     Heaven  is  everywhere,  for. 
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as  we  have  said,  heaven  is  God's  loving  presence  and  Grod  is 
everywhere,  therefore  heaven  must  be  everywhere,  though  only 
perceptible  to  our  individual  capacities  in  proportion  as  we  in- 
dividually realise  God's  loving  presence,  for  happiness  depends 
•entirely  upon  our  capacity  for  enjoying  it.  As  a  man  of  culti- 
vated mind  will,  if  he  has  the  means,  give  an  enormous  rent 
for  the  privilege  of  living  in  a  place  where  those  of  less  edu- 
•cated  mind  can  scarcely  be  hired  to  stop,  for  he  enjoys  the 
instalment  of  God's  visible  presence  which  he  discovers  in  His 
works,  while  they  see  nothing  therein  but  mud  and  stone,  grass 
and  beef,  or  such  like,  and  think  it  dull ;  so  will  the  good  and 
<jultivated  mind  enjoy  hereafter,  in  a  far  higher  degree  than  the 
mind  which  is  neither  good  nor  cultivated,  the  visible  presence 
of  the  Eternal  God,  to  which  we  shall  all  be  permanently  ad- 
mitted, and  which  we  shall  realise,  appreciate  and  enjoy  then, 
in  proportion  as  we  have  realised,  appreciated  and  enjoyed  His 
invisible  presence  on  earth,  as  evidenced  day  by  day  in  His 
inimitable  works. 

The  natural  and  proper  state  of  man,  even  on  earth,  is  a 
state  of  happiness,  which  may  be  so  nearly  perfect  that  nothing 
short  of  perfection  could  be  more  so,  and  such  unhappiness  as 
^exists  is  the  result  of  the  pressure  of  an  undue  proportion  of 
that  load  of  pain  and  sorrow  which  man  as  an  aggregate  must 
bear  in  order  that  his  happiness  shall  not  be,  like  God's,  perfect. 
When  man  once  realises  this  fact  and  acts  upon  it  in  his  indi- 
vidual and  social  capacity,  by  equalising  that  pressure  and  doing 
his  best  to  diminish  sin,  sorrow  and  evil,  which,  though  they 
are  the  eflfects  and  necessary  concomitants  of  his  own  imperfec- 
tion, need  not,  and  should  not,  exist  to  the  extent  that  they  now 
do,  he  will  in  so  doing  add  to  his  own  and  the  general  happi- 
ness far  more  than  he  could  do  in  any  other  way ;  he  will  then 
no  more  look  upon  heaven  as  a  far-off  place,  for  he  will  see 
that  heaven  exists  on  earth  and  only  needs  developing  in  our 
own  minds,  corporate  and  individual,  by  realising  God's  loving 
presence,  with  perfect  faith  that  He  rules  all  things  wisely, 
kindly  and  well,  whether  we  can  see  the  wisdom,  the  kindness 
and  the  benefit  or  not. 

Man  never  was  and  never  can  be  perfect,  not  even  in  the 
heaven  of  eternal  life,  moreover  his  happiness  then  will  be 
greater  or  less  in  proportion  as  he  learns  how  to  be  happy  in 
spite  of  that  fact,  and  as  he  must  gain  that  knowledge  in  this 
life,  the  sooner  he  sets  about  it  the  better,  for  he  may  develop 
such  a  heaven  where  he  is,  so  cultivate  his  blessings  and  so 
minimise  his  troubles,  that  it  will  be  a  matter  of  comparative 
indifference  to  him  as  to  when  death  shall  change  the  heaven 
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or  happiness  of  earth  and  this  life,  to  the  heaven  or  happiness 
of  eternal  life.  In  what  that  happiness  will  consist  it  would  be 
presomptuous  to  speculate,  enough  for  us  that  it  is  happiness 
as  perfect  as  man  can  have  (because  not  being  God,  he  can  not 
have  perfect  happiness),  but  we  may  be  sure  that  some  sort  of 
useful  occupation,  or,  in  other  words,  work,  will  be  connected 
with  it,  for  the  perfection  of  happiness  is  certainly  not  laziness,, 
as  God  never  ceases  work. 

We  thus  see  that  the  best  thing  we  can  now  do,  in  order  to 
attain  as  nearly  as  possible  to  that  happiness  which  God  enjoys,. 
is  so  to  balance  our  necessary  burdens,  and  divide  them  so 
fidrly  among  ourselves,  that  each  man  may  take  pleasure  in 
beneficial  work,  and  each  man  may  enjoy  that  share  of  health 
which  is  his  natural  inheritance ;  then  we  shall  see  smiling 
faces  wherever  we  go,  bright  eyes  will  beam  with  happihess  and 
unselfish  love,  the  shout  of  joy  will  pass  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
and  an  earthly  social  heaven  will  exist  wherever  this  state  of 
things  extends. 

Is  this  visionary  ?  Is  it  imaginary  ?  Is  it  impossible  ?  No, 
it  is  coming  soon,  and  that  great  nation  of  which  I  spoke,  and 
which  will  shortly  arise,  has  been  specially  constituted  by  the 
Almighty,  for  such  a  life,  and  shall,  with  God's  blessing,  learn 
from  me  a  few  necessary  rudiments  in  the  knowledge  of  how  to 
put  it  all  into  ordinary  work-a-day  practice. 

But  to  resume,  for  in  the  first  four  volumes  of  this  book  we 
bave  many  a  wrong  impression  to  eradicate,  many  a  doubt  to 
8et  at  rest,  and  many  an  ugly  picture  to  efface  from  the  canvas, 
before  we  can  reach  those  lines  of  beauty,  indelibly  written 
beneath  them  all,  on  the  original  surface  of  man's  natural 
mind,  by  that  Supreme  Being  who  planned  that  perfect  sym- 
metry and  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  which  underlies  all  the 
moddle  which  a  section  of  mankind  has  made  of  things,  and 
nntil  this  rubbish  is  cleared  away,  the  harmony  of  His  work 
will  remain  unknown. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  imagine  that  evil  thwarts  the  pur- 
pose of  God,  or  that  His  great  work  is  contradictory  in  any 
way,  because  it  is  not  alike  throughout ;  each  successive  day  is 
composed  of  light  and  darkness,  each  year  of  a  warm  and  a  cofd 
season,  rain  falls  down  and  vapour  rises  up  so  as  ]^  descend 
apain  in  rain  ;  one  might  as  weU  imagine  that  His  purpose  was 
thwarted  by  these  contradictory  processes,  as  imagine  it  thwarted 
by  the  vital  difference  between  good  and  evil.  It  is  all  part  of 
the  universal  scheme ;  the  world  rolls  on,  spinning  the  wondrous 
thread  of  earthly  time,  and  the  mind  of  man  progresses  by 
these  means ;  good  and  evil  act  and  react  on  each  other  as 
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cohesion  and  repulsion,  or  disintegration,  do ;  health  and  sick- 
ness are  alike  necessary  to  prepare  the  mind  of  man  ;  and  one 
might  as  well  say  that  God  rules  over  cohesion,  light,  warmth, 
health  and  daytime,  and  the  devil  rules  over  repulsion,  dark- 
ness, cold,  sickness  and  night,  as  say  that  God  rules  over  good, 
and  the  devil  rules  over  evil,  for  there  is  no  devil  to  rule  over 
anything,  and  if  there  were,  there  would  be  nothing  for  him  to 
rule  over,  for  God  rules  over  all  and  is  all. 

Sin  or  evil,  which  is  merely  an  extended  divergency  from 
that  even  balance  which  constitutes  perfection,  was  contrived 
purposely  as  a  difficulty  for  man  to  strive  against  and  to  occupy 
himself  with  diminishing,  and  as  every  man  enjoys  the  bread 
he  has  earned  better  than  the  bread  he  has  not  earned,  so  will 
he  enjoy  the  happiness  in  store  for  him  all  the  more,  because 
he  can  not  enjoy  it  until  he  has  earned  it,  by  making  imper- 
fection less  imperfect,  or  in  other  words  by  approaching  nearer 
to  that  even  balance  which  constitutes  perfection.  Promise  a 
thing  to  a  child  as  a  reward  for  overcoming  an  obstacle,  and 
he  will  enjoy  it  far  better  when  he  has  overcome  the  obstacle 
and  thereby  earned  what  was  promised  than  he  would  enjoy 
the  same  thing  given  to  him  freely,  without  any  reference  to 
his  own  exertions.  Thus  we  see  again  that  sin  and  sorrow 
were  necessary  inasmuch  as  they  give  man  an  object  on  earth, 
by  giving  him  something  to  overcome,  and  thereby  producing 
in  him  an  appetite  for  happiness,  which  is  heaven ;  so  too  we 
see  that  evil  itself  was  necessary  for  another  reason,  for  inas- 
much as  man  was  necessarily  created  imperfect,  it  follows  that 
he  was  not  endowed  with  perfect  wisdom,  and  how  could  he 
have  learned  the  very  first  step  necessary  for  improvement,  viz., 
to  admire  good  if  there  had  been  no  evU  to  contrast  with  it. 

Having  noted  down  these  few  reflections  which  the  defini- 
tion of  God  logically  gives  rise  to,  we  will  proceed  to  the  next 
subject,  always  bearing  in  mind  the  true  nature  of  God,  as  we 
have  deduced  it  from  palpable  evidence. 

As  God  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole  universe,  so  He  is 
the  foundation  of  each  thing  in  it ;  as  the  realization  of  God's 
perfect  goodness  and  wisdom,  omnipotent  might  and  universal 
presence,  is  the  first  condition  of  a  man's  happiness,  so  it  is  the 
first  condition  of  a  nation's  solidity ;  as  what  is  caUed  religion 
is  the  expression  of  many  men's  conception  of  God,  so  is  unity 
of  religion  the  necessary  foundation  of  national  concord,  without 
which  there  can  be  no  national  happiness ;  and  as  the  extent  of 
a  man's  vision  depends  on  his  power  of  sight,  and  things  are  as 
they  are  whether  he  can  see  them  or  not,  so  too  does  his  idea 
of  God  depend  upon  his  own  powers  of  conception,  and  God  is 
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as  He  is,  whether  man  can  realize  Him  or  not ;  to  one  man  a 
wooden  image,  or  a  gilded  plaster  one,  expresses  all  he  can  con- 
ceive on  the  subject,  to  another  nothing  can  adequately  express 
his  conception  ;  yet  each  of  these,  namely,  the  wooden  image, 
and  every  gradation  of  that  which  man  worships,  right  up  to 
the  subUme  and  omnipresent  Being,  are  called  by  the  same 
name,  whether  written  god  or  God ;  but  as  the  omnipresent 
Being  is  alone  worthy  of  our  worship,  it  will  be  for  us  to  con- 
sider whether  it  is  Him  who  is  really  spoken  of  when  we  read 
what  those  who  teach  religion  have  to  say. 

Now  the  science  of  expressing  the  various  conceptions  of 
both  God  and  gods  is  called  religion,  and  as  unity  of  religion  is 
the  necessary  foundation  of  national  concord,  it  is  absolutely 
indispensable  to  the  welfare  and  solidity  of  the  nation  which  is 
about  to  arise,  that  the  conceptions  of  its  aggregate  mind  con- 
cerning God,  which  are  struggling  into  consistence  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  should  be  clearly  and  unequivocally  expressed; 
but  before  that  aggregate  mind  can  know  itself  and  definitely 
find  expression,  all  that  obscures  a  proper  appreciation  of  Him 
must  be  cleared  away,  I  shall  therefore  endeavour  to  clear  it  of 
that  tangled  intricacy  of  felted  odds  and  ends,  without  weft  or 
woof,  back,  pile,  or  pattern,  namely,  religion  as  it  now  stands, 
nnconsecutive,  illogical,  absurd  and  pernicious,  a  jimible  of  ten 
thousand  crooked  boomerangs,  hurled  on  their  devious  flight 
from  t€n  thousand  various  points,  meeting  in  one  vast  chaos, 
which  fluent  tongues  endeavour  vainly  to  lick  into  shape ;  but 
to  try  and  correct  that  chaos  by  proving  the  error  of  the  mode 
of  licking  is  beginning  at  the  wrong  end,  we  must  examine  into 
the  teaching  of  the   past,   from  which   the  present  is  but  a 
growth,  a  mere  spring  twig  on  the  branch  of  an  ancient  tree. 

Beligious  controversies  have  hitherto  produced  no  good 
result,  and  have,  time  out  of  mind,  ended  in  bloodshed,  as  men 
who  try  to  tread  on  cobwebs  spread  in  air  invariably  come  to 
grief,  but  so  long  as  people  believe  that  truth  consists  of  the 
•confiised  mass  of  doctrines  called  religion,  so  long  will  these 
controversies  continue.  In  entering  the  arena  of  religious  con- 
troversy it  is  not  my  purpose  to  make  the  tangled  mass  of 
argument  more  intricate,  but  to  show  that  real  religion  is  not 
intricate,  requires  no  elaborate  doctrine,  and  that  all  good  men 
and  true  will  benefit  themselves  and  worship  God  more  worthily 
by  assisting  to  strip  it  of  the  confusion  which  exists,  according 
belief  to  nothing  in  the  way  of  religion  that  is  not  based  on 
(Bclf-evident  facts,  and  I  trust  that  the  reader  will  remember 
that  whenever  I  trench  on  intricate  and  doctrinal  subjects, 
whether  old  or  new,  I  have  nevertheless  and  at  all  times  this 
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one  end  in  view,  namely,  to  clear  away  the  dodder  which  haa 
twiddled  round  the  stem. 


Evel  our  much  wronged  mother,  as  a  preliminary  to  my 
work,  I  must  demolish  that  ^ple,  it  is  the  pivot  on  which  all 
the  thoughts  of  man  have  revolved  for  ages,  it  is  the  centre 
round  which  he  has  been  grovelling  in  endless  error  and  confu- 
sion, the  one  wrong  point  of  departure,  which,  like  a  false  axiom 
in  logic,  leads  to  illogical  conclusions,  yet  to  this  point  he  haa 
been  tethered  in  gloom  and  doubt,  and  by  this  he  has  been  held 
down  to  the  dust  of  the  earth  for  ag'es  ;  that  apple  demolished^ 
man  can  hold  up  his  head  again,  he  can  look  forward  to  meeting 
his  Creator  in  visible  presence  with  love  and  joy,  a  new  spirit 
will  awake  within  him,  and  hope  will  give  vigour  to  his  onward 
stride  along  that  path  of  progressive  improvement,  which  man^ 
by  his  accumulative  intellect,  was  specially  designed  for. 

To  begin  with,  I  say,  and  presently  shall  prove,  that  this 
allegorical  story  about  Eve  is  not  only  a  gross  insult  to  the 
majesty  and  merciful  goodness  of  God,  and  productive  of  incal- 
cukible  injury  to  man,  but  also  that  he  who  wrote  the  original 
book  of  Genesis  did  not  write  a  word  about  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil, — the  tree  of  life  in  the  garden  of  Eden,. 
— the  serpent  who  tempted  Eve, — the  fruit  she  ate  and  gave 
Adam, — ^the  fig  leaves  they  covered  themselves  with, — ^the 
original  sin  of  man,— the  faU  of  the  human  race  in  Adam  and 
the  curse  of  the  earth  in  consequence. 

There  need  be  no  fear  that  I  shall  say  one  word  which  a 
truly  religious  person  will  not  like  to  hear ;  atheism  is  as 
abominable  to  me  as  idolatry,  for  between  unfounded  belief  and 
unfounded  disbelief  there  is  not  a  pin  to  choose,  and  the 
modem  style  of  thought  which  is  termed  rationalism  is  as  far 
from  me  as  the  bigotry  which  it  seeks  in  vain  to  combat,  for 
while  lacking  that  faith  which  at  times  has  made  even  bigotry 
appear  admirable,  rationalism  though  pretending  to  be  rational 
18  not  reasonable,  for  its  doctrines  are  inconclusive,  vacillating, 
timid  at  the  wrong  time,  expecting  followers  though  leading 
nowhere,  pulling  down  without  building  up,  and  giving  nothing 
in  the  place  of  that  faith  which  it  seeks  to  destroy.  It  is 
doubtless  right  to  tell  a  man  the  fact  when  one  sees  him  holding 
on  to  a  rope  that  is  not  made  fast  at  either  end,  but  if  he  sees 
that  you  are  holding  on  to  another  rope  which  is  itself  adrift  he 
is  not  likely  to  mind  you,  for  drowning  though  he  may  be,  it  is 
absurd  to  expect  him  to  leave  go  the  rope  he  has  hold  of,  until 
you  have  shown  him  one  that  is  made  fast. 

This  is  why  when  one  person  commences  to  reason  with 
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another  cm  religious  subjects,  he  is  often  met  with  the  reply, 
**  U  you  are  going  to  reason  on  matters  of  religion,  I  do  not 
^  want  to  listen,  rationalism  is  very  injurious,  it  is  the  mis- 
^  fortone  of  these  times,  it  unsettles  people's  minds  and  does  a 
^  deal  of  harm,"  and  many  a  poor  bewildered  creature  almost 
beseechingly  begs  to  be  left  alone,  saying,  ^  I  do  not  want  to 
^  have  my  &ith  shaken,  it  can  do  no  good,  I  am  very  satisfied 
**  as  I  am."  Yet  the  selfsame  people  will  readily  acknowledge 
thai  things  are  not  in  a  healthy  state,  that  there  is  a  vast 
amount  of  unhappiness  and  crime,  that  there  must  be  some 
great  social  blunders  somewhere,  and  will  readily  listen  to  any 
scheme  of  philanthropy  or  politics  which  promises  to  improve 
the  matter  ;  therefore,  as  alleviation  of  suffering  and  the  diminu- 
ticm  of  crime  are  in  themselves  two  of  the  chief  ends  which 
religion  should  have  in  view,  it  is  evident  that  in  refusing  to 
listen  to  the  arguments  of  so-called  rationalists,  these  people 
do  so  from  the  conviction  that  ^  it  is  all  talk  and  no  do,"  and  in 
this  conviction  they  are  right. 

Having  pointed  out  this  fundamental  cause  of  failure,  on  the 
part  of  those  who  discourse  against  what  passes  for  religion,  I 
need  scarcely  say  that  I  should  not  have  written  a  word  upon 
this  subject,  if  I  were  not  prepared  to  act  in  a  manner  diametri- 
cally opposite  in  this  respect,  to  the  school  I  have  described ; 
therefore  although  I  am  obliged  to  commence  with  the  founda- 
tion of  religion,  and  to  call  in  reason  as  well  as  faith  as  we  pro- 
eeed^  and  idthough  many  of  the  subjects  I  have  to  speak  of  are 
regarded  by  most  people  as  belonging  to  the  past  only,  and 
deiid  long  ago,  it  must  be  understood  that  I  shall  introduce 
nothing  which  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  come  to  a  good,  plain, 
and  beneficial  result,  one  that  will  stand  wear  and  tear,  one 
that  will  suit  human  life  according  to  the  practical  possi- 
bilities of  living  and  perpetuating  it,  a  result  that  is  fair  all 
round,  a  result  to  be  reckoned  on  and  to  be  reckoned  by,  built 
upon  unerring  principles  like  the  Multiplication  Table,  or  The 
Propositions  of  Euclid,  concerning  which  there  are  no  differences 
of  opinion,  and  the  practical  truth  of  which,  although  they  are 
the  work  of  man,  none  ever  has,  ever  can  or  ever  will  dispute, 
for  they  prove  themselves  hour  by  hour,  day  by  day,  anywhere, 
everywhere  and  always,  as  unerringly  as  if  they  were  the  work 
of  GKxi,  of  whose  perfection,  in  myriads  of  things,  they  are  but 
a  partial  glimpse,  in  one.  In  matters  of  religion  on  the  other 
hud,  few  people  really  think  alike,  even  among-  those  who 
make  its  study  a  pr^ession,  which  shows  that  religion  has  not, 
as  yet,  been  formulated  with  that  exactitude  and  precision 
with  which  arithmetic  and  geometry  have,  and  consequently 
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that  it  has  not  been  formulated  with  truth.  To  do  away  with 
this  twice  two  are  seven,  and  the  half  of  seven  is  five,  conse- 
quently there  is  one  for  you  and  two  for  me,  is  my  aim  and 
object,  for  as  soon  as  we  can  settle  the  foundations  of  religion  as 
correctly  as  the  foundations  of  arithmetic  have  long  since  been 
settled,  there  will  be  no  reason  why  men  should  quarrel  about 
religion  any  more  than  bankers  quarrel  about  whether  seven 
and  nine  make  sixteen  or  twenty. 

But  to  proceed ;  concerning  the  words  faith  and  reason  used 
above,  I  am  sure  that  in  the  sense  they  are  here  used,  the  bigot 
will  not  object  to  reason,  and  the  rationalist  will  not  object  to 
fiedth.  By  fedth  I  mean  the  intuitive  feeling  of  confidence,  or 
instinct  of  trust,  which  is  part  of  all  animal  nature,  or  sufficiently 
so  that  we  can  not  trace  it  to  be  the  result  of  reasoning  powers 
reduced  to  a  logical  sequence,  as  the  fedth  which  a  lion's  whelp 
or  a  bear's  cub  has  in  the  love  of  the  powerful  beasts  from 
whom  it  derived'  eidstence,  or  the  feeling  of  safety  which  a  child 
has  in  the  lap  of  its  mother :  but  I  do  not  mean  that  helpless, 
shiftless,  lazy  way  of  shirking  the  duty  of  thinlHng  for  oneself 
to  the  best  of  one's  ability,  and  in  place  thereof  needlessly 
accepting  the  opinions  of  others,  who  have  no  better  means  df 
jud^ng,  and  may  or  may  not  have  interested  views  in  the 
advice  they  give. 

By  reason  I  mean  that  faculty  of  thought  and  reflection 
which  enables  mankind  to  deduce  inferences  from  &cts  or  from 
propositions,  and  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  distinguish  truth 
from  fEdsehood,  or  right  from  wrong,  by  dint  of  labour  and  patient 
enquiry,  and  also  to  do  many  other  things  which  RniTn^la^ 
endowed  with  instinct  only,  can  not  do  ;  but  I  do  not  mean  that 
off-hand  mode  of  denying  the  truth  of  all  things  which  one  can 
not  understand,  for  have  we  not  seen  that  Eternity  and  Infinity 
are  facts,  although  we  can  not  understand  them,  and  are  there 
not  ten  men  who  believe  that  messages  can  be  sent  by  telegraph, 
for  every  one  who  understands  how  it  is  done — ^thus  showing 
that  reason  may  recognise  a  fe^ct  without  understanding  it,  and 
consequently  has  no  need  to  separate  truth  from  fiction  by  so 
arbitrary  a  process  as  that  of  denying  the  truth  of  all  things 
which  one  can  not  understand. 

No  man  will  object  to  reason  of  this  kind  (unless  personally 
interested  in  upholding  the  view  opposed  to  that  which  reason 
arrives  at,  in  which  case  he  is  ipso  facto  excluded  from  the  right 
to  object),  for  we  all  alike  acknowledge  that  men  are  more 
responsible  beings  than  dogs  or  sheep,  simply  because  we  have 
reason,  as  well  as  fiedth,  to  guide  us ;  and  as  reason  is  the  speciality 
'if  man,  he  not  <mly  has  a  right  to  use  it,  more  especially  to  the 
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glory  of  God  who  gave  it  to  him,  but  he  is  bound  to  use  it,  for 
it  is  not  only  man's  privilege,  but  it  is  also  his  duty  to  endeavour 
to  understand  God's  ways,  in  all  matters  where  he  is  allowed  to  act 
in  connection  with  them,  such  as  all  that  passes  on  earth, 
whether  now  or  at  any  past  or  future  time ;  but,  as  I  have 
already  twice  said,  it  is  not  his  privilege  to  attempt  to  under- 
stand those  things  in  which  he  can  take  no  part ;  for  man  to 
worry  himself  about  such  things  is  not  only  useless,  but  it  is  an 
impertinence,  for  it  implies  a  doubt  of  God's  goodness,  wisdom 
or  power. 

We  have  spoken  of  reason  and  faith,  but  if  they  disagree, 
which  is  to  lead  ?  Season,  being  man's  speciality,  and  he  being 
raperior  to  animals  in  consequence  of  reason,  is,  in  cases  of  doubt, 
the  leader  within  certain  limits ;  let  faith  maintain  that  God  is 
good,  let  reason  accept  that  fact,  and  form  its  logical  deductions 
firom  it  in  every  circumstance  of  life,  and  conviction  will  soon 
arise  to  strengthen  faith,  which,  when  guided  by  reason,  is  irre- 
sistible, for  it  is  backed  up  by  the  power  of  God  as  its  reward. 

And  now,  recognising  the  fact  that  faith  and  reason  should 
in  this  way  work  together,  that  the  love  of  God,  and  that  sublime 
trust  in  Him  which  constitutes  true  happiness,  can  never  be 
injured  by  the  search  for  truth  (for  God  is  truth),  that  all  error 
is  injurious  to  the  human  intellect,  as  it  diminishes  man's  capa- 
city for  admiring  perfection,  the  admiration  of  which  is  the  love 
of  God,  and  that  it  is  by  the  light  of  truth  alone  that  man  can 
b^[in  to  appreciate  even  the  smallest  portions  of  His  boundless 
might  and  endless  love  ;  recognising,  I  say,  all  these  things,  let 
us  open  that  book  which  stands  before  the  world  as  being  espe- 
cially "  God's  book,"  namely  the  Bible,  and  let  us  read  it  with 
the  full  knowledge  and  remembrance  of  who  we  are  supposed 
to  be  talking  about  when  we  mention  the  word  God,  or  its 
biblical  equivalents  of  The  Lord,  The  Lord  God,  The  Al- 
mighty, &c. 

The  following  abridged  extract  from  the  "Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  "  article  "  Bible  "  may  however  be  previously  read 
with  advantage  by  those  who  are  not  aware  of  the  facts  stated 
there. 

"  The  five  books  of  the  Law,  viz.  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus, 
"  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy  are  divided  into  fifty-four  sections. 
"  This  division  many  of  the  Jews  hold  to  have  been  appointed 
"by  Moses  himself;  but  others  with  more  probability  ascribe  it 
"to  Ezra.  The  design  of  this  division  was,  that  one  of  these 
"  sections  might  be  read  in  their  synagogues  every  Sabbath-day. 
"  The  number  was  54,  because  in  their  intercalated  years  there 
"  were  54  sabbaths,  in  other  years  they  reduced  them  to  52,  by 
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"  twice  joining  together  two  short  sections.  These  sections  were 
**  divid^  into  verses ;  of  which  division,  if  Ezra  (who  lived  900 
**  years  after  Moses)  was  not  the  author,  it  was  introduced  not 
*'  long  after  himj  and  seems  to  have  been  designed  for  the  use  of 
**  the  Chaldee  interpreters ;  for  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  firom 
**  the  Babylonish  captivity,  when  the  Hebrew  language  ceased 
"  to  be  their  mother  tongue,  and  the  Chaldee  grew  into  use  in- 
^^  stead  of  it,  the  custom  was  that  the  law  should  be  first  read 
"  in  the  original  Hebrew,  and  then  interpreted  to  the  people  in 
"  the  Chaldee  language,  for  which  purpose  these  shorter  a^ctionB 
*'  or  periods  were  very  convenient. 

*'  The  division  of  the  Scriptures  as  we  at  present  have  them 
^^  is  of  much  later  date,  some  attribute  it  to  Stephen  Langton, 
*'  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  reigns  of  John  and  Henry  III., 
"  but  the  true  author  of  the  invention  was  Cardinal  Hugo,  who 
"  flourished  about  A.D.  1240. 

'^  The  most  ancient  printed  Bibles  are  those  published  by 
*'  the  Jews  of  Italy  ;  F.  Simon  observes,  that  the  oldest  manu- 
*'  script  Hebrew  Bibles  are  not  above  600  or  700  years  old  ;  nor 
^'  does  Babbi  Menaham,  who  quotes  a  vast  number  of  them, 
**  pretend  that  any  of  them  exceed  600  years.  Dr.  Kennioott 
^*  observes  that  Uie  most  ancient  manuscripts  were  written 
^*  between  A.D.  900  and  AJ).  1100 ;  but  though  those  that  are 
^^  the  most  ancient  are  not  more  than  800  or  900  years  old, 
"  they  were  transcribed  from  others  of  a  much  more  ancient 
**date.  The  manuscript  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  library  is 
**  not  less  than  800  years  old." 

As  it  is  3330  years  since  Moses  died,  the  number  of  times 
that  the  book  of  Genesis  has  been  copied  from  copies  would  be 
impossible  to  trace.  From  the  above  authentic  statement  Uiat 
the  Bible  (which  in  this  case  means  the  Old  Testament  only) 
was  not  originally  divided  into  verses  as  it  is  now,  and  that  the 
division  into  chapters  is  not  one-fifth  as  old  as  the  Books  of 
Moses,  and  that  manuscript  copies  still  exist  which  are  at  least 
165  years  older  than  any  Bible  as  at  present  divided,  we  can 
without  hesitation  connect  chapters,  verses  and  phrases,  accord- 
ing to  their  obvious  sense,  or  disjoint  them.  Those  who  absurdly 
feel  themselves  called  upon  to  defend  "  the  sacred  text "  as  it 
stands,  may  call  this  high  treason,  but  at  most  it  is  only  treason 
to  those  wno  have  altered  the  original,  and  it  is  certainly  but 
simple  justice  to  the  real  writers.  Another  matter,  which  should 
be  observed  in  reading  the  Old  Testament,  is  carefully  to  avoid 
reading  the  head  lines  of  each  chapter  (or  contents  of  it,  printed 
in  italics)  which  do  not  form  part  of  the  original  work,  the 
meaning  of  which  they  often  grossly  pervert,  and  which  more- 
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oyer  do  not  form  part  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  printed  in 
Hebrew,  or  of  many  others,  such  as  the  French  Bible  (Oster- 
vald).  As  one  of  many  instances  showing  how  clerical  errors 
have  crept  in,  I  will  point  out  one  which  requires  no  knowledge 
of  Hebrew  to  see,  and  little  exercise  of  sense,  but  which  exists 
in  all  our  Bibles,  English,  French,  &c.,  namely,  that  the  two 
last  verses  of  the  second  book  of  Chronicles  form  also  the  first 
two  and  a  half  verses  of  the  book  of  Ezra  which  immediately 
follows  it.  This  error  is  harmless  enough,  and  I  merely  mention 
it  to  show  that  the  Bible  has  not  been  supematurally  preserved 
from  error ;  let  us  now  commence  reading  it. 

B.C.  4004.  Genesis  I. 

1  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and 
the  earth. 

2  And  the  earth  was  without  form,  and  void ; 
and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep.  And 
the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters. 

3  And  God  said,  Let  there  be  light :  and  there  was 
light. 

4  And  God  saw  the  light,  that  it  was  good :  and 
God  divided  the  light  from  the  darkness. 

5  And  God  called  the  light  Day,  and  the  darkness 
he  called  Night.  And  the  evening  and  the  morning 
were  the  first  day. 

6  And  God  said,  Let  there  be  a  firmament  in  the 
midst  of  the  waters,  and  let  it  divide  the  waters  from 
the  waters. 

7  And  God  made  the  firmament,  and  divided  the 
waters  which  were  under  the  firmament  from  the 
waters  which  were  above  the  firmament :  and  it  was 
so. 

8  And  God  called  the  firmament  Heaven.  And 
the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  second  day. 

9  And  God  said,  Let  the  waters  under  the  heaven 
be  gathered  together  unto  one  place,  and  let  the  dry 
land  appear :  and  it  was  so. 

10  And  God  called  the  dry  land  Earth ;  and  the 
gathering  together  of  the  waters  called  he  Seas :  and 
God  saw  that  it  was  good. 

11  And  God  said.  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass, 
the  herb  yielding  seed,  and  the  fruit  tree  yielding  fniit 
after  his  kind,  whose  seed  is  in  itself,  upon  the  ear):h : 
and  it  was  so. 
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B.C.  4004.  12  And  the  eaiih  brought  forth  grass,  and  herb 
yielding  seed  after  his  kind,  and  the  tree  yielding  firoit^ 
whose  seed  was  in  itself,  after  his  kind :  and  Grod  saw 
that  it  was  good. 

13  And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the 
third  day. 

14  And  God  said.  Let  there  be  lights  in  the  firma- 
ment of  the  heaven  to  divide  the  day  jfrom  the  night ; 
and  let  them  be  for  signs,  and  for  seasons,  and  for 
days,  and  years : 

15  And  let  them  be  for  lights  in  the  firmament 
of  the  heaven  to  give  light  upon  the  earth:  and  it 
was  so. 

16  And  God  made  two  great  lights;  the  greater 
light  to  rule  the  day,  and  the  lesser  light  to  rule  the 
night :  he  made  the  stars  also. 

17  And  God  set  them  in  the  firmament  of  the 
heaven  to  give  light  upon  the  earth, 

18  And  to  rule  over  the  day  and  over  the  night, 
and  to  divide  the  light  firom  the  darkness :  and  God 
saw  that  it  was  good. 

19  And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the 
fourth  day. 

20  And  God  said,  Let  the  waters  bring  forth 
abundantly  the  moving  creature  that  hath  Ufe,  and 
fowl  that  may  fly  above  the  earth  in  the  open  firma- 
ment of  heaven. 

21  And  God  created  great  whales,  and  every  living 
creature  that  moveth,  which  the  waters  brought  forth 
abundantly,  after  their  kind,  and  every  winged  fowl 
after  his  kind :  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good. 

22  And  God  blessed  them,  saying,  Be  fruitful,  and 
multiply,  and  fill  the  waters  in  the  seas,  and  let  fowl 
multiply  in  the  earth. 

23  And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the 
fifth  day. 

24  And  God  said,  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  the 
living  creature  after  his  kind,  cattle,  and  creeping 
thing,  and  beast  of  the  earth  after  his  kind :  and  it 
was  so. 

25  And  God  made  the  beast  of  the  earth  after 
his  kind,  and  cattle  after  their  kind,  and  every- 
thing that  creepeth  upon  the  earth  after  his  kind :  and 
God  saw  that  it  was  good. 

26  And  God  said,  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image, 
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KG. 4004. after  our  likeness:  and  let  them  liave  dominion  over 
the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and 
over  the  cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth,  and  over  every 
creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  eartlu 

27  So  God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  in  the 
image  of  God  created  he  him  ;  male  and  female  created 
he  them. 

28  And  God  blessed  them,  and  Gt)d  said  unto  them, 
Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,  and 
subdue  it :  and  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea, 
and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every  living  thing 
that  moveth  upon  the  earth. 

29  And  God  said.  Behold,  I  have  given  every  herb 
beaiing  seed,  which  is  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth, 
and  every  tree,  in  the  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree 
yielding  seed  ;  to  you  it  shall  be  for  meat. 

30  And  to  every  beast  of  the  earth,  and  to  every 
fowl  of  the  air,  and  to  every  thing  that  creepeth  upon 
the  earth,  wherein  there  is  life,  I  have  given  eveiy  green 
herb  for  meat :  and  it  was  so. 

31  And  God  saw  every  thing  that  he  had  made, 
and,  behold,  it  was  very  good.  And  the  evening  and 
the  morning  were  the  sixth  day. 

I.&4004.  Genesis  II. 

1  Thus  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  finished, 
and  all  the  host  of  them. 

2  And  on  the  seventh  day  God  ended  his  work 
which  he  had  made  ;  and  he  rested  on  the  seventh  day 
from  all  his  work  which  he  had  made. 

3  And  God  blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  sanctified 
it :  because  that  in  it  he  had  rested  from  all  his  work 
which  God  created  and  made. 

I.C.  4004.         •  Genesis  V. 

1  This  is  the  book  of  the  generations  of  Adam.  In 
the  day  that  God  created  man,  in  the  likeness  of  God 
made  he  him ; 

2  Male  and  Female  created  he  them  ;  and  blessed 
them,  and  called  their  name  Adam,  in  the  day  when 
they  were  created. 

B.C.  3874.  3  And  Adam  lived  an  hundred  and  thirty  years, 
and  begat  a  son  in  his  own  likeness,  after  his  image ; 
and  caUed  his  name  Seth ; 

4  And  the  days  of  Adam  after  he  had  begotten  Seth 
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were  ei^t  hundred  years :  and  he  begat   sons   and 
daughters : 

5  And  all  the  days  that  Adam  lived  were  nine  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years  :  and  he  died. 
B.C.  8769*       6  And  Seth  lived  an  hundred  and  five  year«,  and 
begat  Enos: 

7  And  Seth  lived  after  he  begat  Enos  eight  hundred 
and  seven  years,  and  begat  sons  and  daughters  : 

8  And  all  the  days  of  Seth  were  nine  hundred  and 
twelve  years :  and  he  died. 

B.C.  3679.       9  And  Enos  lived  ninety  years,  and  begat  Cainan  : 

10  And  Enos  lived  after  he  begat  Cainan  eight 
hundred  and  fifteen  years,  and  begat  sons  and  daughters : 

11  And  all  the  days  of  Enos  were  nine*hundred  and 
five  years :  and  he  died. 

B.C.  3609.       12  And   Cainan  lived   seventy   years,    and    begat 
Mahalaleel : 

13  And  Cainan  lived  after  he  begat  Mahalaleel 
eight  hundred  and  forty  years,  and  begat  sons  and 
daughters : 

14  And  all  the  days  of  Cainan  were  nine  hundred 
and  ten  years  :  and  he  died. 

B.C.  3544.       15  And  Mahalaleel  lived  sixty  and  five  years,  and 
begat  Jared : 

16  And  Mahalaleel  lived  after  he  begat  Jared  eight 
hundred  and  thirty  years,  and  begat  sons  and  daughters : 

17  And  all  the  days  of  Mahalaleel  were  eight  hun- 
dred ninety  and  five  years :  and  he  died. 

B.C.  3382.       18  And  Jared  lived  an  hundred  sixty  and  two  years, 
and  he  begat  Enoch : 

19  And  Jared  lived  after  he  begat  Enoch  eight 
hundred  years,  and  begat  sons  and  daughters  : 

20  And  all  the  days  of  Jared  were  nine  hundred 
sixty  and  two  years  :  and  he  died. 

B.C.  3317.       21  And  Enoch  lived  sixty  and  five  years,  and  begat 
Methuselah : 

22  And  Enoch  walked  with  Grod  after  he  begat 
Methuselah  three  hundred  years,  and  begat  sons  and 
daughters : 

23  And  all  the  days  of  Enoch  were  three  hundred 
sixty  and  five  years : 

24  And  Enoch  walked  with  God :  and  he  was  not ; 
for  God  took  him. 

B.C.  3130.       25  And  Methuselah  lived  an  hundred  eighty  and 
seven  years,  and  begat  Lamech  : 
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26  And  Methuselah  lived  after  he  begat  Lamech 
seven  hundred  eighty  and  two  years,  and  begat  sons  and 
daughters: 

27  And  all  the  days  of  Methuselah  were  nine 
hundred  sixty  and  nine  years :  and  he  died. 

B.C.  2948.       28  And  Lamech  lived  an  hundred  eighty  and  two 
years,  and  begat  a  son : 

29  And  he  called  his  name  Noah. 

30  And  Lamech  lived  after  he  begat  Noah  five 
hundred  ninety  and  five  years,  and  begat  sons  and 
daughters : 

31  And  all  the  days  of  Lamech  were  seven  hundred 
and  seventy  and  seven  years :  and  he  died. 

B.C.  2448.       32  And  Noah  was   five  hundred  years  old :    and 
Noah  begat  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth. 

The  above  is  all  that  belongs  to  the  origmal  book  of 

Grenesis  as  £Eur  as  the  end  of  Cha{>ter  V. ;  that  part  which  I 

have  omitted  is  an  interpolation,  that  is  to  say,  it  has  been 

gubsequently   written    into    the    work   when    there   probably. 

existed  but  one  copy  of  the  original,  and  that  original  with  its 

interpolation  have  been  fair-copied  together,  but  one  is  no 

more  part  of  the  other  than  a  verse  of  a  comic  song,dextrou8ly 

woven  into  the  middle  of  "  The  Lord's  Prayer,"  wouM  be  part 

of  that,  even  if  the  two  were  printed  together,  in  the  same 

style  and  type,  running  on  as  one.     If  such  a  version  were 

officially  put  forward  as  being  the  genuine  original   Lord's 

Prayer,  indignation  would  now  be  boundless  at  the  sacrilege, 

and  the  indignation  then  would  have  been  fierce  indeed,  if  the 

original  book  of  Genesis  had  been  as  well  known  at  the  time 

as  '^The  Lord's  Prayer  "  is  now,  but  such  was  not  the  case.     I 

have  called  it  a  sacnlege,  because,  whether  the  original  writing 

was  inspired  or  not,  the  act  of  inserting  into  it  that  which  the 

first  man  did  not  write,  and  putting  it  forward  as  if  he  had 

written  it,  is  a  sacrilege  in  itself,  and  I  further  denounce  this 

interpolated  portion,  which  I  have  omitted  above,  as  a  libel  on 

our  &r8t  mother,  an  insult  to  all  humanity,  and  a  most  atrocious 

outrage  on  the  Majesty  of  God  ;  it  stands  as  follows. 

B.C.  4004.  Genesis  II. 

4  These  are  the  generations  of  the  heavens  and  of 
the  earth  when  they  were  created,  in  the  day  that  the 
LOBD  God  made  the  earth  and  the  heavens, 

6  And  every  plant  of  the  field  before  it  was  in  the 
earth,  and  every  herb  of  the  field  before  it  grew :  for 
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B.C.  4004.the  Lord  God  had  not  caused  it  to  rain  upon  the  earth, 
and  there  was  not  a  man  to  till  the  ground. 

6  But  there  went  up  a  mist  from  the  earth,  and 
watered  the  whole  face  of  the  ground. 

7  And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the 
ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life  ; 
and  man  became  a  living  soul. 

8  And  the  Lord  God  planted  a  garden  eastward  in 
Eden :  and  there  he  put  the  man  whom  he  had  formed. 

9  And  out  of  the  ground  made  the  Lord  God  to 
grow  every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight,  and  good 
for  food;  the  tree  of  life  also  in  the  midst  of  the 
garden,  and  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 

10  And  a  river  went  out  of  Eden  to  water  the 
garden ;  and  from  thence  it  was  parted,  and  became 
into  four  heads. 

11  The  name  of  the  first  is  Pison  :  that  is  it  which 
compasseth  the  whole  land  of  Havilah,  where  there  is 
gold; 

12  And  the  gold  of  that  land  is  good:  there  is 
bdellium  and  the  onyx  stone. 

13  And  the  name  of  the  second  river  is  Gihon : 
the  same  is  it  that  compasseth  the  whole  land  of 
Ethiopia. 

14  And  the  name  of  the  third  river  is  Hiddekel : 
that  is  it  which  goeth  toward  the  east  of  Assyria.  And 
the  fourth  river  is  Euphrates. 

15  And  the  Lord  God  took  the  man,  and  put  him 
into  the  garden  of  Eden  to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it. 

16  And  the  Lord  God  commanded  the  man,  saying, 
Of  every  tree  of  the  garden  thou  mayest  freely  eat : 

17  But  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil,  thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it :  for  in  the  day  that  thou 
eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die. 

18  And  the  Lord  God  said,  It  is  not  good  that  the 
man  should  be  alone ;  I  will  make  him  an  help  meet 
for  him. 

19  And  out  of  the  ground  the  Lord  God  formed 
every  beast  of  the  field,  and  every  fowl  of  the  air ;  and 
brought  them  unto  Adam  to  see  what  he  would  call 
them;  and  whatsoever  Adam  called  every  living  creature, 
that  was  the  name  thereof. 

20  And  Adam  gave  names  to  all  cattle,  and  to  the 
fowls  of  the  air,  and  to  every  beast  of  the  field ;  but  for 
Adam  there  was  not  found  an  help  meet  for  him. 
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W.4004.  21  And  the  LOBD  Grod  caused  a  deep  sleep  to  fall 
upon  Adam,  and  he  slept :  and  he  took  one  of  his  ribs, 
and  closed  up  the  flesh  instead  thereof; 

22  And  the  rib,  which  the  Lord  G-od  had  taken 
,  from  the  man,  made  he  a  woman,  and  brought  her  unto 

the  man. 

23  And  Adam  said.  This  is  now  bone  of  my  bones, 
and  flesh  of  my  flesh:  she  shall  be  called  Woman, 
because  she  was  taken  out  of  Man. 

24  Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  his 
mother,  and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife :  and  they  shall 
be  one  flesh. 

25  And  they  were  both  naked,  the  man  and  his 
wife,  and  were  not  ashamed. 

Genesis  III. 

B.C.  4004.  1  Now  the  serpent  was  more  subtle  than  any  beast 
of  the  field  which  the  Lord  God  had  made.  And  he 
said  unto  the  woman.  Yea,  hath  God  said.  Ye  shall  not 
eat  of  every  tree  of  the  garden  ? 

2  And  the  woman  said  unto  the  serpent.  We  may 
eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  trees  of  the  garden : 

3  But  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  which  is  in  the  midst 
of  the  garden,  God  hath  said.  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  it, 
neither  shall  ye  touch  it,  lest  ye  die. 

4  And  the  serpent  said  unto  the  woman.  Ye  shall, 
not  surely  die : 

5  For  God  doth  know  that  in  the  day  ye  eat  thereof, 
then  your  eyes  shall  be  opened,  and  ye  shall  be  as  gods, 
knowing  good  and  evil. 

6  And  when  the  woman  saw  that  the  tree  was  good 
for  food,  and  that  it  was  pleasant  to  the  eyes,  and  a  tree 
to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise,  she  took  of  the  fruit 
thereof,  and  did  eat,  and  gave  also  unto  her  husband 
with  her ;  and  he  did  eat. 

7  And  the  eyes  of  them  both  were  opened,  and  they 
knew  that  they  were  naked ;  and  they  sewed  fig  leaves 
together,  and  made  themselves  aprons. 

8  And  they  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God  walk- 
ing in  the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day :  and  Adam 
and  his  wife  hid  themselves  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord  God  amongst  the  trees  of  the  garden. 

9  And  the  Lord  God  called  tmto  Adam,  and  said 
unto  him.  Where  art  thou  ? 

10  And  he  said,  I  heard  thy  voice  in  the  garden. 
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B.c.^OOl  and  I  was  afraid,  because  I  was  naked ;   and  I  hid 
myself. 

11  And  he  said,  Who  told  thee  that  thou  wast 
naked  ?  Hast  thou  eaten  of  the  tree,  whereof  I  com- 
manded thee  that  thou  shouldest  not  eat? 

12  And  the  man  said,  The  woman  whom  thou 
gavest  to  be  with  me,  she  gave  me  of  the  tree,  and  I 
did  eat. 

13  And  the  Lord  God  said  unto  the  woman.  What 
is  this  that  thou  hast  done  ?  And  the  woman  said.  The 
serpent  beguiled  me,  and  I  did  eat. 

14  And  the  Lord  God  said  unto  the  serpent.  Because 
thou  hast  done  this,  thou  art  cursed  above  aU  cattle, 
and  above  every  beast  of  the  field ;  upon  thy  belly  shalt 
thou  go,  and  dust  shalt  thou  eat  all  the  days  of  thy 
Ufe; 

15  And  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the 
woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed ;  it  shall 
bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel. 

16  Unto  the  woman  he  said,  I  will  greatly  multiply 
thy  sorrow  and  thy  conception;  in  sorrow  thou  shalt 
bring  forth  children;  and  thy  desire  shall  be  to  thy 
husband,  and  he  shall  rule  over  thee. 

17  And  unto  Adam  he  said.  Because  thou  hast 
hearkened  unto  the  voice  of  thy  wife,  and  hast  eaten  of 
the  tree,  of  which  I  commanded  thee,  saying.  Thou 
shalt  not  eat  of  it :  cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake ; 
in  sorrow  shalt  thou  eat  of  it  all  the  days  of  thy  life : 

18  Thorns  also  and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  to 
thee  ;  and  thou  shalt  eat  the  herb  of  the  field ; 

19  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread, 
till  thou  return  unto  the  ground ;  for  out  of  it  wast 
thou  taken :  for  dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt 
thou  return. 

20  And  Adam  called  his  wife's  name  Eve ;  because 
she  was  the  mother  of  all  living. 

21  Unto  Adam  also  and  to  his  wife  did  the  Lord 
God  make  coats  of  skins,  and  clothed  tjiem. 

22  And  the  L(»tD  God  said,  Behold,  the  man  is 
become  as  one  of  us,  to  know  good  and  evil :  and  now, 
lest  he  put  forth  his  hand,  and  take  also  of  the  tree  of 
life,  and  eat,  and  live  for  ever : 

23  Therefore  the  Lord  God  sent  him  forth  from 
the  garden  of  Eden^  to  till  the  ground  from  whence  he 
was  taken. 
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B.C.  4004.  24  So  he  drove  out  the  man ;  and  he  placed  at  the 
east  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  Chembuns,  and  a  flaming 
sword  which  turned  every  way,  to  keep  the  way  of  the 
tfee  of  life. 

GhENESIB  rV, 

B.a  4003.  1  And  Adam  knew  Eve  his  wife ;  and  she  con- 
eeived,  and  bare  Cain,  and  said,  I  have  gotten  a  man 
firom  the  Lord. 

2  And  she  again  bare  his  brother  AbeL  And  Abel 
was  a  keeper  (rf*  sheep,  but  Cain  was  a  tiller  of  the 
ground. 

3  And  in  process'of  tune  it  came  to  pass,  that  Cain 
brought  of  the  fruit  of  the  ground  an  offering  unto  the 
Lord. 

4  And  Abel,  he  also  brought  of  the  firstlings  of  his 
flock  and  of  the  fat  thereof.  And  the  Lobd  had  respect 
unto  Abel  and  to  his  offering : 

5  But  unto  Cain  and  to  his  offering  he  had  not 
respect.  And  Cain  was  very  wroth,  and  his  counte- 
nance fell.  * 

6  And  the  LoBD  said  unto  Cain,  Why  art  thou 
wroth  ?  and  why  is  thy  countenance  &llen  ? 

7  If  thou  doest  well,  shalt  thou  not  be  accepted  ? 
and  if  thou  doest  not  well,  sin  lieth  at  the  door.  And 
unto  thee  shall  be  his  desire,  and  thou  shalt  rule  over 
him. 

m.c.  3875.  8  And  Cain  talked  with  Abel  his  brother :  and  it 
came  to  pass,  when  they  were  in  the  field,  that  Cain 
rose  up  against  Abel  his  brother,  and  slew  him. 

9  And  the  LoBD  said  unto  Cain,  Where  is  Abel 
thy  brother  ?  And  he  said,  I  know  not :  Am  I  my 
brother's  keeper  ? 

10  And  he  said.  What  hast  thou  done  ?  the  voice 
of  thy  brother's  blood  crieth  unto  ine  from  the  ground. 

11  And  now  art  thou  cursed  from  the  earth,  which 
hath  opened  her  mouth  to  receive  thy  brother's  blood 
from  thy  hand ; 

12  When  thou  tillest  the  ground,  it  shall  not 
henceforth  yield  unto  thee  her  strength ;  a  fugitive 
and  a  vagabond  shalt  thou  be  in  the  earth. 

13  And  Cain  said  unto  the  Lord,  My  punishment 
is  greater  than  I  can  bear. 

14  Behold,  thou  hast  driven  me  out  this  day  from 
the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  from  thy  face  shall  I  be 
hid ;  and  I  shall  be  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond  in  the 
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B.C.  3875.  earth ;   and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  every  one  that 
findeth  me  shall  slay  me. 

15  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  Therefore  whoso- 
ever slayeth  Cain,  vengeance  shall  be  taken  on  him 
sevenfold.  And  the  Lord  set  a  mark  upon  Cain,  lest 
any  finding  him  should  kill  him. 

16  And  Cain  went  out  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord,  and  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Nod,  on  the  east  of  Eden. 

17  And  Cain  knew  his  wife  ;  and  she  conceived, 
and  bare  Enoch  ;  and  he  builded  a  city,  and  called  the 
city,  after  the  name  of  his  son,  Enoch. 

18  And  unto  Enoch  was  bom  Irad ;  and  Lrad  begat 
Mehi\jael ;  and  Mehujael  begat  Methusael ;  and  Me- 
thusael  begat  Lamech. 

19  And  Lamech  took  unto  him  two  wives :  the  name 
of  the  one  was  Adah,  and  the  name  of  the  other  Zillah. 

20  And  Adah  bare  Jabal ;  he  was  the  father  of 
such  as  dwell  in  tents,  and  of  such  as  have  cattle. 

21  And  his  brother's  name  was  Jubal:  he  was  the 
father  of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  organ. 

22  And  Zillah,  she  also  bare  Tubal-cain,  an  in- 
structor of  every  other  artificer  in  brass  and  iron :  and 
the  sister  of  Tubal-cain  was  Naamah. 

23  And  Lamech  said  unto  his  wives,  Adah  and 
Zillah,  Hear  my  voice ;  ye  wives  of  Lamech,  hearken 
unto  my  speech  :  for  I  have  slain  a  man  to  my  wound- 
ing and  a  young  man  to  my  hurt. 

24  If  Cain  shall  be  avenged  sevenfold,  truly  Lamech 
seventy  and  sevenfold. 

B.C,  8874.  25  And  Adam  knew  his  wife  again ;  and  she  bare  a 
son,  and  called  his  name  Seth  :  For  God,  said  she,  hath 
appointed  me  another  seed  instead  of  Abel,  whom  Cain 
slew. 

B.C.  3769.  26  And  "to  Seth,  to  him  also  there  was  bom  a  son  ; 
and  he  called  his  name  Enos :  then  began  men  to  call 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

Genesis  V. 

B.C.  2948.        29  ...     .  saying.  This  same  shall  comfort  us 

concerning  the  work  and  toil  of  our  hands,  because  of 

the  ground  which  the  Lord  hath  cursed. 

Such  is  the  portion  of  the  opening  Chapters  of  Genesis  which 

I  have  characterised  as  having  been  subsequently,  and  I  may  add 

surreptitiously  added  on  to  the  original,  and  I  do  so  because  in 

the  first  place,   this  interpolation  contradicts  the  previously 
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qaoted  portion  of  the  first  five  chapters,  no  less  than  eleven 
times :  thus — 

1.  In  Chap.  J.  9,  10,  viz.,  on  the  third  day,  the  earth  is' 
described  as  first  appearing  by  the  retiring  of  the  water  from 
its  surface,  it  must  consequently  have  been  saturated  with 
Tooisture. 

In  Chap.  II.  5,  6,  however,  namely,  before  man  was 
created  on  the  sixth  day,  the  earth  requi/red  to  he  moistenedj 
as  the  Lord  had  not  yet  caused  it  to  rain.  A  good  deal  has 
been  said  on  this  subject  by  apologists,  on  the  assumption  that 
these  days  mean  long  periods,  but  such  assumption  is  an  un- 
warrantable perversion  of  the  original  text,  which  plainly 
describes  an  ordinary  solar  day,  consisting  of  light  and  dark- 
ness, evening  and  morning.  See  Cren.  I.  5, 8,  13,  16,  18,  19,  23, 
31,  consequently  no  more  than  three  ordinary  days  could 
have  intervened.  

2.  In  Chap.  I.  20,  24,  26,  the  birds  and  beasts  are  stated  to 
have  been  made  before  man. 

In  Chap  II.  7,  19,  man  is  stated  to  have  been  made 
before  the  birds  and  beasts. 


3.  In  Chap.  I.  20,  the  fowls  of  the  air  are  described  as 
having  been  brought  forth  by  the  waters  at  the  same  time 
as  the  fish. 

In  Chap.  II.  19,  the  fowls  of  the  air  are  described  as 
having  been  formed  out  of  the  ground  together  with  the  beasts 
of  the  field.  ^ 

4.  In  Chap.  I.  25,  God  is  stated  to  have  made  every  beast 
of  the  earth,  all  cattle,  and  every  living  thing  that  creepeth  on 
the  earth,  and  ^^God  saw  that  it  was  good^^;  and  in  v,  31, 
when  the  work  of  creation  was  finished,  "  God  saw  everything 
that  He  had  made  and  behold  it  was  very  good.^^ 

In  Chap.  III.  1,  the  serpent  is  described  as  being  more 
subtle  than  any  beast  of  the  field,  and  in  t;.  5  he  beguiles  Eve, 
so  the  serpent  was  not  good. 


5.  In  Chap.  I.  27,  28,  man  and  woman  are  stated  to  have 
been  created  together. 

In  Chap.  II.  7, 18, 21  to  23,  man  and  woman  are  described 
as  having  been  made  separately ,  the  naming  of  the  cattle,  the 
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fowls  and  the  beasts  having  been  perfonned  by  Adam  before 
Eve  was  made.  

6.  In  Chap.  I.  26,  28,  God  said  ^  Let  man  have  dominion 
"over  every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  npon  the  earth,** 
which  is  as  positive  a  Divine  fiat,  as  the  previous  words,  "  Let 
"  there  be,  light." 

In  Chap  III.  4  to  6,  the  serpent  is  described  as  exer- 
cising a  dominion  over  the  mind  of  both  man  and  woman,  and 
in  V.  15,  he  is  privileged  to  bruise  man's  heel. 


7.  In  Chap.  I.  28,  man  is  blessed,  and  dominion  is  given  to 
him  over  aU  the  earth,  and  over  the  fish  of  tJte  aea,  plainly 
showing  that  he  was  intended  to  occupy  the  whole  globe,  as  a 
privilege  and  a  hlesemg. 

In  Chap.  II.  8,  14,  15,  man  was  placed  in  a  garden  near 
the  Euphrates,  but  not  at  the  part  near  the  sea,  as  in  that  case 
it  could  not  be  near  the  other  three  rivers,  and  he  is  only  tmmed 
out  of  that  garden  (III.  23)  as  a  pv/nishmerU. 


8.  In  Chap.  I.  28,  29,  God  gave  unto  man  every  herb  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth,  telling  him  to  replenish  the  earth  and 
subckbe  it :  which  is  evidently  an  order  to  cultivate  the  land, 
and  such  occupation  is  given  nim  as  a  blessing^  for  the  words 
are  "  God  blessed  them  and  said." 

In  Chap.  III.  19,  23,  man  is  sent  forth  to  till  the  ground, 
and  condemned  to  eat  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  face  as  a 
punishment. 

9.  In  Chap.  I.  29,  every  tree  is  given  to  man  for  food,  as  the 
description  given  of  what  a  tree  is  agrees  exactly  with  the  only 
trees  made,  and  which  are  described  in  t;.  12. 

In  Chap.  II.  17,  man  is  forbidden  to  eat  of  one  particular 
tree  on  pain  of  death,  and  in  III.  22,  23,  he  is  turned  out  of  the 
garden  lest  he  put  forth  his  hand  and  eat  of  a/nother  tree  which 
is  there.  

10.  In  Chap.  V.  2,  the  name  of  both  man  and  woman  is 
fixed  by  God  Himself,  who  blessed  them^  both  male  and  female, 
and  called  their  name  Adam,  in  the  day  when  they  were  created 
for  each  other,  as  a  woman  still  takes  her  husband's  name  firom 
the  moment  she  becomes  his  wife. 

In  Chap.  U.  23,  and  III.  20,  Adam  is  described  as  not 
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blowing  what  to  call  her,  for  he  first  says  she  shall  be  called 
rnw,  viz^  Aah  or  Aadh  (translated  sometimes  Wife,  sometimes 
Woman),  and  then  he  calls  her  name  nVT,  viz.  Hvh  or  Havah 
(translated  or  rather  Anglicised  as  Eve). 


11.  In  Chap.  V.  1  to  39,  we  have  "  the  book  of  the  genera- 
tions of  Adam,**  commencing  from  the  day  when  they  were 
created,  and  continued  to  the  days  of  Noah,  in  v.  3  and  4. 
Adam  is  described  as  having  begotten  a  son  in  his  own  likeness 
after  his  image  whom  he  called  Seth,  inferring  that  if  the  first 
couple  had  any  children  before  Seth  they  were  daughters,  and 
in  their  mother's  image,  and  after  he  had  begotten  Seth  it  is 
stated  that  he  begot  sons  and  daughters,  but  throughout  "  the 
book  of  the  generations  of  Adam  ^  no  mention  is  made  of  Cain 
or  Abel. 

In  Chap.  rV.  1  to  26,  Adam  and  Eve  are  stated  to  have 
had  two  sons,  viz.,  Cain  and  Abel,  before  Seth  was  bom  unto 
them.  And  I  say  that  both  Cain  and  Abel  are  as  much  inven- 
tions of  the  interpolator  as  the  whole  story  of  the  serpent,  the 
temptation,  the  apple,  the  fig  leaves,  and  dl  the  other  details  of 
his  all^;ory. 

It  is  evidently  too  absurd  to  suppose  that  any  historian 
would  contradict  himself  eleven  times  on  the  facts,  in  the  first 
three  pages  of  his  book,  it  would  therefore  be  still  more  absurd 
to  imagine  that  a  writ^  should  do  so,  who  is  supposed  to  be 
divinely  inspired,  and  under  the  immediate  guidance  of  God 
himself  consequently  quite  in&llible ;  in  either  case  therefore, 
these  passages,  as  I  have  divided  them,  could  not  both  have 
been  written  by  the  same  person,  and  they  cannot  both  of  them 
be  true,  as  they  diflFer  in  their  essentials.  We  will  now  take 
that  passage  separately  which  I  have  described  as  an  interpo- 
lation and  examine  it  hj  itself. 

Firstly.  In  Chap.  II.  8  to  14,  the  garden  of  Eden,  where 
the  temptation  and  fidl  of  man  is  supposed  to  have  occurred, 
is  geographically  described.  Now  considering  that,  a  page  or 
two  fiirther  on,  in  the  days  of  Noah,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  1655  years  afl^r  Adam  was  turned  out  of  Eden,  a  flood  is 
reported  to  have  taken  place,  which  so  prevailed  that  "  all  the 
**  high  hiHs,  which  were  imder  the  whole  heaven,  were  covered  " 
(Gen.  vii.  19),  geography  must  have  been  seriously  interfered 
with,  and  the  subsequent  identification  of  places  rendered  most 
difficult,  if  not  impossible  ;  it  therefore  not  only  appears 
strange  that  the  position  of  the  garden  should  be  so  definitely 

A  3 
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laid  down,  but  it  is  remarkably  suspicious  that  the  surroundings 
of  this  very  ante-diluvian  place  should  be  described  by  so  many 
post-diluvian  names,  without  any  reference  to  their  ante- 
diluvian names,  or  to  the  mode  in  which  the  two  were  identi- 
fied, for  one  of  these  (Ass3nria)  is  evidently  from  Assur  or 
Ashur,  another  from  Cusn,  both  grandsons  of  Noah,  and  another 
from  Havilah  son  of  Cush.  The  "Kiver  Hiddekel,  which 
"  goeth  towards  the  east  of  Assyria,"  can  be  no  other  than  the 
river  which  still  runs  on  the  east  of  that  country,  viz.^  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  Tigris,  which  was  known  as  the  Hiddekel 
in  534  B.C.,  for  we  read  in  Daniel  x.  4,  "  As  I  was  beside  the 
"  River  Hiddekel,"  and  as  Daniel  was  at  that  very  time  either 
in  Babylonia  or  Persia,  which  were  divided  by  the  Tigris,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  the  identity  of  that  river  with  the 
Hiddekel.  The  River  Euphrates  is  still  called  by  that  name, 
and  every  mile  of  its  course  is  well  known ;  it  matters  there- 
fore but  little  which  of  the  tributaries  of  these  rivers  were 
called  Pison  and  Gihon,  for  the  latter  is  described  as  compassing 
the  whole  land  of  tCHD,  viz.,  Koe,  or,  as  it  is  otherwise  rendered 
according  to  various  linguists,  Cus,  Chus,  Cush,  or  Chush, 
but  certainly  not  Ethiopia,  as  this  word  is  translated  in  the 
English  Bibles,  that  country  being  a  thousand  miles  away,  in 
Africa ;  the  French  Bibles  have  steered  clear  of  this  blunder, 
and  the  Hebrew  word  is  still  retained  in  Persian,  the  name 
being  Khuz  (or  Khuz-istan,  viz.,  land  of  Khuz),  for  which  see 
Johnson's  "Arabic  and  Persian  Diet.,"  page  543,  where  the 
following  entry  will  be  found.  ^^Khuz,  the  country  called 
"  Khuzistan,  between  Persia  and  Babylonia."  Therefore, 
taking  the  whole  of  the  description  into  consideration,  the 
garden  of  Eden,  if  it  ever  existed  at  all,  must  have  lain  a 
trifle  north  of  Bassora,  so  well  known  to  readers  of  the  "  Arabian 
Nights";  the  Euphrates  and  the  Hiddekel  are  there  right 
enough,  and  so  is  the  land  of  Chus  ;  Assyria  is  still  where  it  was, 
but  where  are  "  the  cherubims  "  who  were  "  placed  at  the  east 
^'  of  the  garden,"  and  where  is  the  "  flaming  sword  which 
"  tinmed  every  way  to  keep  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life  "  ?  Are 
we  to  suppose  that  the  cherubims  went  home  when  it  rained 
forty  days  and  nights  in  Noah's  time,  and  that  the  flaming 
sword  was  put  out  by  the  flood  ?  But  if  so,  where  are  the  trees? 
Are  we  to  suppose  that  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil 
is  dead  long  ago  ?  and  that  the  tree  of  life,  which  put  forth  such 
fruit  that  if  a  man  eat  of  it  he  would  live  for  ever,  had  not  in 
itself  as  much  vitality  as  the  olive  tree  which  Noah's  dove  is 
stated  to  have  discovered  surviving  the  flood,  or  has  it  been 
burned  for  fire  wood  by  the  caravans  continually  passing  from 
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'Bagdad,  &c.  ?  At  any  rate  no  cherubims  have  been  seen  there 
lately  with  a  flaming  sword  ;  I  therefore  repeat.  Where  are  the 
chembims?  and  I  say  that,  the  identity  of  the  place  being 
certain,  and  their  absence  equally  so,  no  man  in  his  senses  can 
believe  a  word  of  it. 

Secondly.  In  Chap.  II.  15,  it  is  stated  that  man  was  put  in 
the  garden  of  Eden  to  dress  it  and  keep  it.     The  Hebrew  word 
used  here  is  IDIS^,  viz.,  Smr  or  Samar,  but  our  English  word 
keep  does  not  give  the  original  sense  of  it,  which  is  not  U> 
dress  and  cultivate  it,  as  one  would  suppose  from  the  transla- 
tion, but  to  dress  and  guard  it.    The  same  wotd,  IDlt^,  SmVy  or 
SamaVj  is  used  in  Joshua  xxiv.  17,  and  Psalms  cxxi.  3  and 
7,  Proverbs   vi.  22,  Isaiah  xxi.  11,  where  it  is  translated  respec- 
tively, preserve^  keep^  watch,  viz.,  "  The  Lord  preserved  us  in 
"  all  the  way  ** — "  He  that  keepeth  thee  will  not  slumber  " 
— ^  He  shall  preserve  thy  soul " — "  When  thou  sleepest  it  shall 
"  keep  thee  " — "  Watchman,  what  of  the  night  ?  ^ — none  of 
these  us68  of  the  word  Smr  or  Samar  give  any  idea  of  garden- 
ing, but  lest  there  could  be  any  doubt  of  its  meaning  in  the 
mind  of  the  individual  who  used  the  word,  it  is  used  by  him 
again  in  the  next  chapter,  where  it  is  also  translated  ^^to  keep,** 
though  the  sense  is  immistakably  '*  to  guard,"  viz.,  in  III.  24, 
"  He  placed  cherubims  at  the  east  of  the  garden  of  Eden  and 
"  a  flaming  sword  which  turned  every  way  to  keep  the  way  of 
"  the  tree  of  life."    Consequently,  this  very  imreflecting  writer, 
who  has  contradicted  the  previous  chapter  eleven  times,  would 
have  us  believe  that  God  put  poor  inexperienced  Adam  and  his 
wife  in  this  garden  to  protect  it,  evidently  from  the  serpent, 
who  apparently  was  the  onlv  thing  bad  at  the  time,  and  that 
He  did  so  without  telling  tnem  that  thefe  was  a  serpent  there, 
without  giving  them  any  idea  of  their  danger  in  this  respect, 
and  without  a  single  caution  against  a  common  enemy.     No 
human  mother  would  put  her  child  in  a  garden  where  she  knew 
that  a  venomous  snake  existed,  nor  would  she  even  put  her 
ablest  son  there  when  grown  into  manhood,  without  telling 
him  of  its  existence.     Yet,  according  to  this  rubbish,  God  is 
supposed  to  have  done  such  a  cruelty,  to  have  exposed  Adam, 
the  oflFspring  of  His  might,  like  an  unprotected  child  in  this 
garden,  without  giving  him  any  idea  that  danger  existed  in  the 
shape  of  a  living  enemy.     As  for  the  threat,  "  in  the  day  thou 
**  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die,"   Adam  had  never  seen 
death,  the  idea  of  which  must  have  been  totally  incompre- 
hensible to  him,  for  he  was  not  yet  an  intelligent  being,  as 
according  to  the  story,  he  did  not  yet  know  good  from  evil ;  if 
the  Supreme  Creator  of  the  universe  can  be  imagined  to  have 
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put  Adam  into  this  garden  to  guard  it,  the  man  and  his  wifb 
certainly  ought  to  have  understood  the  very  critical  position 
they  stood  in,  and  it  would  have  been  only  fair  if  Adam  had 
been  provided  with  a  flaming  sword  as  the  cherubims  were 
afterwards ;  imless  the  writer  wishes  us  to  understand  that  God 
did  not  know  how  bad  the  serpent  was,  or  that  he  crept  into 
the  garden  without  God's  knowledge^  which  is  not  a  very 
elevated  view  of  the  Deity, 

Thirdly.  In  Chap.  11.  17,  we  are  told  that  God  informed 
Adam  that  if  he  eat  of  the  fruit  of  that  tree,  he  should  die  that 
very  day.  Adam  is  stated  to  have  eaten  of  the  fruit,  but  he 
certainly  did  not  die  that  very  day,  for  we  are  told  in  Genesis 
V.  5  that  he  lived  to  the  respectable  age  of  930  years.  If  he 
had  died  on  that  day,  he,  that  is  to  say  the  male  and  female 
Adam,  would  have  died  before  any  of  their  children  were  bom, 
and  consequently  the  whole  human  race  would  either  have  been 
annihilated,  .or  would  at  once  have  attained  to  the  heaven  of 
eternity,  because  the  word  di©  only  having  been  used,  there 
could  not  have  been  any  question  of  damning,  any  more  than  a 
sentence  of  three  weeks'  imprisonment  could  include  hanging. 
And  as  Adam  and  his  wife  had  no  indefeasible  right  to  be 
created,  and  probably  never  asked  to  be  created,  they  would  no 
doubt  have  lapsed  very  contentedly  when  they  found  they  had 
made  such  a  muddle  of  their  butterfly  existence ;  in  which  case, 
as  the  earth  was  made  for  man,  another  couple  would  probably 
have  been  created  who  might  not  have  had  a  weakness  for 
apples.  But  the  writer  has  willed  the  fable  otherwise  ;  accord- 
ing to  his  statement  God  did  not  keep  his  word,  for  He  is  re- 
presented as  having  acted  as  we  should  do,  if  we  told  a  man  he 
should  be  hanged  if  he  committed  a  murder,  and  then  instead 
of  hanging  him  when  he  had  done  so,  we  kept  him  alive  and 
tortured  him  over  and  over  again,  and  did  the  same  to  his 
children  for  evermore,  always  threatening  them  with  a  fate 
much  worse  than  hanging ;  for,  as  we  said,  Adam  is  not  reported 
to  have  died  the  same  day,  but  the  whole  earth  is  cursed  in- 
stead on  their  account,  he  is  condemned  to  eat  of  the  ground 
"  in  sorrow  "  all  the  days  of  his  life,  and  Eve  is  condemned  to 
bear  children  "  in  sorrow,"  but  these  things  are  only  trifles  in 
comparison  to  the  subsequent  elaboration  whereby,  according  to 
later  doctrines,  our  eternal  misery  in  the  next  world  is  also  pro- 
vided for,  as  a  consequence,  unless,  &c.,  &c.  .  .  .  But  stop,  this 
defamation  of  the  Eternal  and  Omnipotent  Ruler  of  the 
Universe,  the  perfection  of  goodness  and  fountain  of  everlasting 
joy,  is  not  the  work  of  this  particular  writer,  this  being  a  refine- 
ment of  a  later  date ;  he  only  pretends  that  the  earth  was  curs^ 
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and  Adam  and  Eve  turned  out  of  Eden  in  disgrace,  to  breed 
and  toil  in  sorrow. 

Fowrthly.  In  Chap.  II.  18,  the  writer  states  that  Ood  said 
^  It  is  not  good  that  the  man  should  be  alone,  I  will  make 
^  an  help  meet  for  him.''  Now  considering  that  in  Chap.  UL 
we  find,  from  the  same  pen,  that  man  fell,  through  ^  the  help 
*^  meet  for  him,"  he  would  have  been  much  better  without  her, 
if  this  were  true,  and  as  usual  throughout  this  crude  undigested 
aU^[ory,  the  alternatives  are  either  that  Grod,  knowingly  and 
^'^l^^y  g&ve  Adam  a  wife,  in  order  to  corrupt  and  ruin  him, 
or  that  God  did  so  innocently,  not  knowing  anything  about 
what  was  good  for  man,  or  else  again  that  the  whole  story  is  a 
acandalouB  invention. 

Fifthly.  In  Chap.  III.  6,  7,  we  hear  that,  ^  she  took  of  the 
^  fruit  thereof  and  did  eat,  imd  gave  also  unto  her  husband, 
^and  he  did  eat,  and  the  eyes  of  them  both  were  opened." 
As  the  eating  was  not  simultaneously  performed,  that  is  to  say, 
as  it  is  not  stated  that  they  eat  of  the  fruit  together,  but  first 
that  she  eat,  appar^itly  in  the  presence  of  the  serpent,  and 
then  that  she  gave  to  Adam  and  he  did  eat,  how  is  it  that  her 
eyes  were  not  opened  in  time  to  save  him  ?  If  they  were,  then 
she  was  worse  than  the  serpent,  for  there  was  no  tie  between 
the  creature  and  her,  but  between  her  and  Adam  there  was  the 
closest  tie  on  earth,  and  if  her  eyes  were  open,  she  must  have 
wiUully  dragged  down,  to  the  same  position  that  the  serpent 
jed  her  down,  the  husband  from  whose  rib  she  is  by  this 
author  stated  to  have  been  formed,  and  as  this  serpent  is  either 
the  devil  or  nothing,  she  must  have  been  worse  than  the  devil ; 
or  else  her  eyes  were  not  yet  (q>ened,  and  she  did  not  know  good 
from  evil,  in  other  words  she  was  neither  an  intelligent  nor  a 
responsible  being,  and  consequently  she  could  not  with  justice 
be  punished  or  even  blamed. 

Sixthly.  We  next  observe  that  in  Chap.  III.  8,  God  is 
described  as  ^  walking  in  the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day ;  ^ 
such  an  expression,  so  suggestive  of  the  idea  that  He  felt 
it  inconveniently  hot  at  other  times,  could  not  possibly  have 
been  written  by  the  same  man  who,  two  chapters  previously, 
described  Him  as  making  the  sun  which  gave  that  very  heat. 

SeverdUy.  In  Chap.  III.  14,  we  have  "  The  Lord  said  unto 
^the  serpent.  Because  thou  hast  done  this  thing  thou  art 
"cursed  above  all  cattle  and  above  every  beast  of  the  field." 
Now,  according  to  the  narrative  we  had  no  idea  that  either 
cattle  or  beasts  had  hitherto  been  cursed  at  all ;  if  the  serpent 
is  supposed  by  the  fabulist  to  have  been  merely  a  vehicle  for 
the  devil's  machinations,  spiritually  acted  upon  by  the  evil  one. 
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the  poor  animal  was  not  responsible  for  its  acts  and  did  not 
deserve  to  be  cursed  ;  but  if  by  the  serpent  tke  fabulist  means 
the  devil,  then  the  serpent  was  the  devil,  and  there  could  have 
been  no  occasion  to  curse  him  who  must  have  been  cursed 
long  before  (unless  this  was  his  first  office,  which  is  not  an 
orthodox  view  of  the  devil) ;  therefore,  for  this  matter  to  be 
true,  God  must  either  have  acted  unjustly,  to  the  animal,  or 
talked  absurdly  and  flippantly  to  the  devil. 

EigkthZy.  In  Chap,  III.  14, 15,  we  have,  "  And  the  Lord  God 
**  said  ....  I  will  put  enmity  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed, 
"  it  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel."  God 
therefore,  according  to  this  statement,  was  the  first  to  inculcate 
violence,  smashing,  bruising,  destruction,  war  ;  and  Adam  would 
have  been  strangely  unlike  all  men  who  have  lived  since,  not  to 
pick  up  a  stone  there  and  then  and  try  to  smash  the  serpent's 
head  at  once ;  it  could  not  be  that  he  was  afraid,  for  he  had 
never  kpown  or  heard  of  pain,  and  had  never  seen  death  in  any 
form.  The  impossibility  of  God,  the  Perfection  of  kindness, 
goodness,  and  love,  inculcating  emnity  and  violence  is  too 
apparent  to  need  further  observation. 

NvrUhly.  In  Chap.  III.  16  to  19,  we  are  told  that  Adam 
and  Eve  were  punished  and  the  groimd  cursed  for  their  sake. 
This  is  totally  opposed  to  the  general  teaching  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  abounds  in  passages  Uke  the  follo¥ring : 

Exodus  XXXII- 

B.C.  1491.       7  And  the  Lord  said  imto  Moses,  Go  get  thee  down ; 
for  thy  people  whom  thou  broughtest  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt  have  corrupted  themselves. 
The  Lord  is  not  reported  to  have  said  "the  serpent  has 
corrupted  them  again,"  nor  is  such  a  thing  insinuated. 

Deuteronomy  XXVIII. 

B.C,  1451.  1  If  thou  shalt  hearken  diligently  unto  the 
voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  observe  and  to  do 
all  His  commandments,  which  I  command  thee 
this  day,  the  Lord  thy  God  will  set  thee  on  high 
above  all  nations  of  the  earth. 

4  Blessed  shall  be  the  fruit  of  thy  body  and 
the  fruit  of  thy  ground. 

15  But  if  thou  wilt  not  hearken  unto  the  voice 
of  the  Lord  thy  God  to  observe  and  to  do  all  His 
commandments  and  l£s  statutes. 

18  Cursed  shall  be  the  fruit  of  thy  body  and 
the  fruit  of  thy  land. 
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Thus  plainly  showing  that  the  writer  had  no  idea  of  its 
being  cursed  already ^  or  he  would  not  have  stated  so  plainly 
that  the  alternative  of  happiness  or  unhappiness  entirely 
depended  upon  their  own  actions,  and  that  they  had  a  fair  start 
in  the  world,  even  then.  The  last  words  of  Malachi,  who  was 
the  last  of  the  prophets,  and  wrote  1054  years  after  Moses 
died,  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  are — 

malachi  rv^ 

B.C.  397.  6  Remember  ye  the  law  of  Moses  my  servant, 
which  I  commanded  unto  him  in  Horeb,  for  all 
Israel  •  •  •  .  lest  I  come  and  smite  the  earth  ¥dth 
a  curse. 

If  these  prophets  were  inspired  by  the  Lord,  as  is  supposed, 
Malachi  wocdd  have  been  specially  guarded  from  saying  any- 
thing so  calculated  to  provoke  the  retort  "Curse  the  earth, 
"  why  it  is  cursed  already  ;  read  the  Scripture  before  you  begin 
**  to  preach  ! "  and  even  supposing  him  not  to  be  inspired,  no 
such  slip  of  the  tongue  could  occur  on  so  vital  a  matter  as  this, 
to  a  person  knowing  the  Scriptures  as  well  as  Malachi  knew 
them,  if  he  was  giving  the  most  ordinary  attention  to  what  he 
was  talking  about ;  moreover,  one  of  the  very  commandments 
referred  to  is  "  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother,"  which  they 
could  not  have  been  expected  to  do,  if  they  were  also  told  that 
they  derived  a  curse  from  them ;  by  this  doctrine  of  the  "  fall 
"of  man  "  men  have,  in  fact,  dishonoured  their  first  father  and 
mother  for  ages.  Let  it  be  understood  once  for  all,  that  man 
has  in  himself  all  the  makings  of  a  being  good  enough  to 
please  God  if  he  honestly  tries  to  do  so  ;  and  that  it  is  cowardly 
to  endeavour  to  put  all  his  own  shortcomings  oil  to  Eve,  who 
gave  him  birth. 

TeTithly.  In  Chap.  III.  21,  we  actually  find  this  writer  making 
a  tailor  of  the  Lord  God ;  the  climax  of  absurdity  seems  to 
have  been  reached  here,  and  yet  this  balderdash  is  inserted  in 
that  which  is  called  God's  book.  Can  any  reflecting  person 
believe  that  such  rubbish  was  written  by  the  same  man  who,  a 
few  verses  previously,  so  grandly  describes  the  Almighty  fiat, 
**  And  God  said.  Let  there  be  lignt,  and  there  was  light "? 

EleverUhly.  In  Chap.  III.  22,  we  find  God  described  as 
getting  jealous  of  the  man  He  had  made,  and  determining  to 
thrust  him  out  of  the  garden  of  Eden  while  there  is  yet  time, 
**  lest  he  put  forth  his  nand,  an4  take  also  of  the  tree  of  life 
and  eat  and  live  for  ever,**  now  that  "  he  is  become  as  one  of 
us."  Here  then  we  get  to  the  chief  cause  of  this  man's  utter 
inability  to  conceive  even  the  faintest  idea  of  that  Supreme 
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Being  whose  omnipotence  and  goodness  is  present  ever7¥rhere 
and  always ;  for  his  own  mode  of  expression  stamps  him  as  a 
polytheist,  and  consequently  as  an  idolater.  Being  an  idolater 
(and  therefore  one  of  those  whose  superstitions,  in  days 
gone  by,  peopled  all  space  with  imaginary  beings,  or  so- 
called  gods,  each  of  whom  had  separate  names,  though  they 
were  reckoned  by  hundreds),  there  is  no  wonder  that  he  could 
see  no  other  difference  between  man  and  God,  than  that  man 
dies,  while  he  imagined  his  gods  lived  for  ever,  but 
that  if  man  could  only  have  had  a  pick  from  that  tree 
of  life,  he  would  have  become  immortal,  being  already  in 
other  respects  like  Crod  (^^  now  that  he  has  become  as  one  of  us  "), 
we  therefore  need  no  longer  wonder  at  his  blasphemous  insinua- 
tion that  God  had  become  jealous  of  man.  He  must  have  read 
the  original  book  of  Genesis,  or  he  could  not  have  written  what  he 
has  done  ;  but  when  he  read  in  Chap.  Y.  1,  2  (properly  Chap. 
II.  1,  2),  that  ^  in  the  day  that  God  created  man,  male  and 
^^  female,  He  blessed  them,"  he  could  have  had  but  a  veiy  small 
idea  of  the  power  of  God,  or  the  efficacy  of  His  blessing,  if  he 
did  not  consider  that  alone  sufficient  to  protect  them.  Little 
could  he  see  that  what  is  called  the  punishment  for  sins,  is  but 
the  natural  result  of  man's  own  actions,  as  much  so,  as  for  him 
to  feel  pain  if  he  knocks  himself;  that  there  is  no  '^  wrath  of 
^  Grod  ^'  in  the  case,  but  that  all  the  whole  grand  system  of  cause 
and  effect  was  fixed  upon  immutable  laws  before  mankind  was 
created.  To  a  mind  which  could  see  no  other  difference  be- 
tween God  and  man  than  that  the  one  lives  for  ever  and  that 
the  other  does  not,  the  absurd  incongruities  of  his  story  were 
naturally  invisible,  for  how  could  such  a  man  see  that  if  Adam 
could  only  know  good  from  evil  by  eating  of  the  tree,  he  could 
have  been  no  more  intelligent  than  a  pig,  when  he  was  told 
not  to  eat  of  it,  and  therefore  could  no  more  be  blamed  for 
eating  of  the  tree  than  a  pig,  shut  up  in  a  garden  and  told  that 
the  day  he  rooted  up  a  potato  patch,  he  should  be  made  into 
pork,  would  be  if  he  did  so.  And  as  for  the  further  fact,  that 
the  whole  story  is  a  logical  impossibility,  because  it  could  not 
be  true  unless  Adam  fell  before  he  fell,  which  is  absurd,  con- 
sequently can  not  be  true,  for  as  he  was  good  at  first  (see 
Chap.  I.  31),  and  as  he  is  stated  to  have  fallen  because  he  was 
disobedient  and  eat  the  fruit  he  was  told  not  to  eat,  he  must 
have  been  no  longer  good  when  Eve  offered  him  the  fruit,  or  he 
could  not  have  taLen  it  any  more  than  ice  could  bum  a  man's 
hand,  therefore,  if  he  fell  because  he  was  disobedient  and  eat 
the  fruit,  he  must  have  fallen  from  his  previous  state  of  good- 
ness before  he  so  fell,  and,  consequently,  the  fall  of  man  was 
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not  hiB  £el11  ;  bat  what  oonld  an  infidel  polytheist  who  repre- 
sents the  Almighty  talking  about  ^  one  df  us  (gods),"  know  of 
such  modes  of  separating  &ct  from  fiction.  Still  less  could  such 
a  mind  conceive  the  fundamental  truth  which  I  have  already 
demonstrated,  namely,  that  man  could  never  have  existed,  as  a 
separate  entity  from  God,  unless  he  had  been  created  im- 
perfect. 

Now  passing  over  all  the  rest  of  this  interpolation,  which 
abounds  in  equal  absurdities  and  contradictions  of  other  parts 
of  the  Old  Testament,  for  instance,  describing  Jabal  as  ^the 
^  £BLther  of  such  as  dwell  in  tents,  and  of  such  as  have  cattle," 
Jnbal  as  ^  the  father  of  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  the  organ," 
and  Tubal  Gain  as  ^  an  instructor  of  every  artificer  in  brass  and 
^  iron,"  forgetting  that  if  such  people  ever  existed,  they,  whom 
he  describes  as  three  brothers,  and  seventh  in  descent  from 
Gain,  must,  according  to  the  book  of  Genesis  itself,  have 
perished  in  the  flood,  together  with  all  their  households  and 
descendants,  for  it  especially  states  therein  that  the  only  per- 
sons preserved  were  Noah  and  his  family,  who  were  not 
descended  from  Cain,  being  described  as  direct  descendants 
from  the  line  of  Seth,  viz^  C^n's  brother  (see  Chap.  V.) ;  pass- 
ing over  these  things,  I  say,  as  being  too  unimportant  to  dwell 
on,  now  that  this  interruption  of  the  narrative  can  no  longer  be 
looked  upon  as  any  part  of  the  original  work,  as  it  contradicts 
it,  and  is  in  itself  a  mass  of  contradictions,  without  an  atom  of 
truth  or  coherence,  we  will  examine  into  its  value  as  an  allegory. 
JEeofl*B  tables  were  written  about  900  years  after  Moses  (the 
reputed  author  of  the  Book  of  Genesis)  died :  that  is  to  say, 
the  celebrated  fables  which  bear  iEsop's  name,  and  which  with- 
out pretending  to  any  foundation  in  truth,  are  often  undoubtedly 
good  as  moral  lessons,  and  in  fact  are  so  considered  to  this  day, 
were  written  about  660  or  570  B.C.  (see  Ency.  Brit.),  and  I  say 
that  this  interpolation  was  made  shortly  after,  namely,  while 
the  Jews  were  in  captivity  at  Babylon^  and  while  Daniel,  who 
flourished  up  to  534  B.C.  \viz.^  thirty  or  forty  years  later),  was 
an  tfu/Mich  in  Uie  palace  of  Nebuchsudnezzar  m  that  dty  {see  2 
Kings  XX.  17,  18,  and  Daniel  i.  3,  4,  6,  &c.;  see  also  Josephus' 
"  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,**  book  x.  chap.  x.).  JEaop  lived  under 
the  reign  of  Grcesus,  the  last  king  of  Lydiay  and  on  reference  t  > 
Bawlinson's  ^^  Five  Chreat  Monarchies,"  it  will  be  seen  that,  at 
tkia  very  TooTnerUj  the  Spartans,  the  LydiaTia,  the  Bahylordans, 
and  the  Egyptians,  were  in  league  against  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia, 
who  eventually  liberated  the  Jews,  and  they  in  consequence 
recovered  their  Scriptures  as  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Ezra, 
though  they  could  not    understand   them  until  they  were 
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translated  to  them,  as  we  have  abready  seen  ;  plainly  showing 
that  during  their  captivity,  the  book,  which  would  have  kept 
their  mother  tongue  in  remembrance  if  they  had  read  it,  had 
gone  completely  out  of  their  knowledge,  and  when  we  couple  this 
circumstance  with  the  fact  that  they  had  been  living  for  seventy 
years  among  the  Babylonians,  and  had  to  a  certainty  become 
somewhat  imbued  with  the  Chaldean  superstitions,  it  is  evident 
that  any  interpolation  made  at  this  time  would  readily  pass 
without  detection,  as  far  as  the  Jews  were  concerned,  and  it  so 
happens  that  it  was  not  until  afterwards  that  the  Old  Testament 
became  known  outside  their  nation  («ee  Ency.Brit.,  article  Bible) ; 
therefore  there  were  none  among  either  Jews  or  Gentiles  able  to 
discover  the  interpolation  when  these  Scriptures  came  into  use 
again,  and  as  the  mythical  story  of  Eden,  when  translated,  would 
not  sound  strange  and  absurd  to  these  Chaldeanised  Jews, 
as  it  would  have  done  to  their  grandfathers  before  the  cap- 
tivity, it  would  thenceforth  be  naturally  received  as  part  of  the 
original. 

The  style  of  iEsop  is  peculiar,  so  is  this  story  of  the  talking 
serpent ;  both  styles  are  alike,  and  he  who  inserted  upon  the 
Je¥rish  books,  this  fable  of  the  serpent  in  the  garden  of  Eden, 
had  most  probably  read  ^Esop's  fables,  and  tried  to  improve  the 
opening  chapters  by  adding  the  excrescence  of  his  own  fancy  to 
that  work,  f^om  which  it  sticks  up  like  a  foul  pimple,  a  diseased 
and  morbid  swelling. 

Without  dwelling  upon  all  the  details  of  this  allegory,  we 
will  merely  point  out  that  the  tree  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
garden,  that  Eve  is  represented  stating  that  they  were  not  only 
forbidden  to  eat  of  it,  but  also  "  neither  shall  ye  touch  it,"  and 
also  that  as  soon  as  they  had  eaten  "  the  eyes  of  them  both 
"were  opened,  and  they  knew  that  they  were  naked"  The 
Berpent,  \i  ^U  be  remLbered.  is  not  described  as  crawling 
upon  his  belly  in  the  first  instance  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  not 
until  after  Adam  and  Eve  have  fallen  that  he  is  represented 
as  sentenced  "upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou  go,"  &c.,  and  the 
insinuation  is  that  Eve  was  seduced  bodily  as  well  as  morally 
by  the  devil,  in  the  shape  of  a  man  who  spoke  with  human 
voice,  after  which  she  caused  Adam  to  eat  of  the  fruit,  or  in 
other  words,  to  know  her,  and  that  Cain,  who  later  on  killed  his 
brother  Abel,  was  really  the  child  of  Eve  by  Satan,  consequently 
half  man  half  devil,  and  that  sin  thus  got  into  the  world  by 
the  direct  action  of  the  parent  of  all  sin ;  this  interpretation  is 
confirmed  in  the  First  Epistle  of  John  iii.  8  to  12,  where  he 
definitely  says,  "  he  who  committeth  sin  is  of  the  devil,"  and 
speaks  of  "  the  children  of  the  devil,"  instancing  "  Cain  who 
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^  was  of  that  wicked  one."  The  fable  is  lame  and  inconsistent, 
because  it  starts  firom  a  point  of  view,  common  to  Daniel  and 
all  other  eunuchs  {see  Dan.  i.  3,  4,  6),  which  causes  them  to 
regaid  the  Tustural  tendencies  of  healthy  humanity  as  amfvl 
lusts  of  the  flesh,  prompted  by  the  devil,  which  is  in  direct 
opposition  to  Chap.  I.  28,  ^And  God  blessed  them  and  said 
^  unto  them.  Be  fniitful  and  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth :" 
but  we  have  already  seen  that  this  interpolation  contradicts 
that  chapter  in  eleven  other  places  and  is  inconsistent  with 
itself^  therefore  this  opposition  to  Chap.  I.  28  is  no  evidence 
that  the  above  i&sinuation,  viz.,  that  Eve  was  bodily  seduced  by 
the  devil,  is  not  what  was  meant  by  the  allegory,  and,  as  I  have 
already  said,  such  is  the  New  Testament  interpretation  of  it, 
and  such  moreover  is  the  palpable  meaning  of  this  gross 
insinuation. 

I  have  said  that  this  lame  fable,  without  moral  or  coherence, 
starts  from  the  point  of  view  described  above,  for  none  but  an 
eunuch  could  have  written  it,  at  any  rate  no  man  with  a  wife 
deserving  of  the  name  could  have  conceived  the  idea  that  man 
fdl  because  he  had  received  "  a  help  meet  for  him."  No  person 
possessed  of  natiu'al,  healthy,  manly  feelings  could  have  written 
such  a  libel  on  the  whole  sex  as  that  contained  in  these  three 
chapters,  which  are  not  part  of  the  original  Jewish  Scriptures, 
and  I  therefore  repeat  that  we  appear  to  owe  this  immature 
eSiision  to  the  incoherent  imaginings  of  an  unhealthy  mind, 
musing  on  a  beautiful  cluster  of  life's  spreading  vine  beyond 
his  reach,  which  to  him  were  ^^  sour  grapes,"  and  as  all  things 
which  are  not  natural  are  not  healthy,  so  this  unnatural  and 
incongruous  nonsense  is  not  only  false  in  fact,  and  useless  as 
an  allegory,  but  is  also  mischievous  in  every  way,  a  libel  on 
Woman,  an  outrage  on  Man,  and  a  gross  insult  to  the  Almighty 
Creator  of  all  things,  of  whose  infinite  greatness,  wisdom, 
foreknowledge  and  goodness,  the  writer  could  have  had  no 
conception. 

We  must  now  look  at  this  subject  from  another  point  of 
view,  and  see  when,  and  how  often,  the  circumstances  related 
in  tliis  part  are  referred  to  in  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament, 
what  is  said  about  them  by  Moses  elsewhere,  and  by  those  who 
lived  within  a  hundred  years  after  Moses  died  (for  it  is  to  his 
pen  that  the  whole  book  of  Genesis,  including  this  interpolated 
portion,  is  attributed),  as,  now  that  we  have  gone  so  far  towards 
proving  that  this  rubbish  is  not  p^irt  of  the  original,  it  is  highly 
important  to  trace  when  it  first  made  its  appearance. 

I  have  said,  let  us  see  what  Moses  had  to  say  upon  this  all- 
important  subject  elsewhere,  and  also  what  those  who  lived  a 
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hundred  years  after  him  have  said,  but  we  can  not,  for  this 
simple  reason,  that  in  the  entire  Jewish  Scriptures  known  as 
the  Old  Testament,  viz.,  from  the  Book  of  Genesis  to  the  Book 
of  Malaohi,  written  not  a  himdred,  but  over  a  thousand  years 
after  Moses  died,  the  adventures  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  the 
garden  of  Eden  are  never  once  alluded  to.  Nor  is  there  any 
mode  of  worship  or  ceremonial  action  typical  of  bruising  a 
serpent's  head,  although  the  religious  services  of  the  Levites 
abound  with  actions  prescribed  as  types  of  the  Lord's  promises, 
or  of  His  great  mercies  in  the  past.  Even  Aaron's  rod  is  not 
stated  to  have  bruised  the  heads  of  the  Egj/^tian  magicians' 
serpents  as  a  type ;  the  record  simply  says  that  it  swallowed 
them. 

The  Pentateuch,  as  we  have  said,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  Moses,  who  died  1451  years  before  Christ  was  bom, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  Old  Testament  to  have  been  written 
by  various  persons  during  the  1054  years  between  Moses  and 
Malachi.  The  Pentateuch  includes  the  books  of  G-enesis, 
Exodus,  Numbers,  Leviticus,  and  Deuteronomy,  these  are  the 
foundation  of  all  the  rest,  and  the  word  Pmtateuch  simply 
means  "the  five  books,"  being  formed  from  the  two  Greek 
words  Pente  "  five  "  and  teuchoe  "  a  book."  The  bondage  in 
Egypt,  the  passage  over  the  Red  Sea,  all  that  pertains  to  Abra- 
hwi,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  his  twelve  sons,  to  Moses,  to  Joshua, 
&c.,  &c.,  was  constantly  in  the  thoughts  of  those  who  came 
after  them,  and  was  continually  alluded  to  in  their  writings, 
either  directly  or  indirectly ;  in  factj  whether  the  record  of 
promises  stated  to  have  been  made  to  Abraham,  Isaac  and 
Jacob  is  true  or  false,  whether  the  bondage  in  Egypt  and  the 
narrative  of  the  Exodus  is  strictly  correct  or  an  impudent 
invention,  they  are  all  evidently  integral  parts  of  the  original 
writing,  and  the  character  of  the  whole  people  was  greatly 
formed  by  them,  as  is  plain  throughout  the  Bible ;  but  as  for 
this  story  of  the  talking  serpent,  which  if  true  would  have 
been  of  infinitely  more  consequence,  and  would  certainly  have 
formed  the  most  primary  of  human  legends  throughout  the 
world,  we  not  only  find  that  in  many  countries  serpents  have 
been  held  in  veneration  as  a  symbol  of  the  sun,  but  more  than 
this,  the  people  on  whose  records  this  story  is  inscribed,  and 
who,  it  is  said,  read  those  records  publicly  in  their  temples 
week  by  week  for  centuries,  knew  nothing  at  all  about  it. 

I  say  they  knew  nothing  about  it,  because  it  is  not  possible 
that  a  matter,  which  has  since  been  made  so  much  of,  could 
have  been  so  totally  unheeded  then ;  for  the  circumstances  of 
the  temptation  and  fall,  viz.y  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and 
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evil,  the  tree  of  life  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  the  serpent  who 
tempted  Eve,  the  fruit  she  ate  and  gave  Adam,  the  fig-leaves 
they  covered  themselves  with,  the  orimnal  sin  of  man,  the  fall 
in  paradise  of  the  human  race,  and  the  curse  of  the  earth  in 
consequence  are  never  mentioned  again  throughout  the  Old 
TeBtament.  Even  Adam's  name  is  never  mentioned  afterwards 
in  the  Hebrew,  although,  by  one  of  the  vei^  few  blunders  in 
translation,  it  does  appear  once  in  the  English  version  and  in  a 
sense  which  seems  to  allude  to  the  subject ;  the  passage  is  as 
fcdlows,  ^  If  I  covered  my  transgressions  like  Adam,  by  hiding 
^  mine  iniquity  in  my  bosom  "  (Job  xxzi.  33).  Now,  in  the 
first  place,  Adiun,  according  to  the  interpolated  libel  concerning 
him,  did  not  hide  his  iniquity  in  his  bosom,  for  he  put  it  on 
Eve's  shotdders ;  and  secondly,  Adam  (Hebrew  DIH,  viz.,  Adm) 
is  the  generic  term  for  fnan ;  as  a  name  it  never  appears  in  the 
Hebrew  outside  the  interpolation,  but  as  an  ordinary  word  it 
oocurs  about  five  hundred  times  in  the  Old  Testament  with  no 
possible  reference  to  Adam,  and  is  imiformly  translated  ^^  ma/n^ 
as  for  instance,  ^^He  (Ishmael)  will  be  a  wild  mati"  (Gren. 
xvL  12) — ^MerCa  bones  shall  be  burned  upon  thee  "  (1  Kings 
xiiL  2)—" Every  mam,  mav  see  it"  (Job  xzxvi.  25) — "Neither 
"told  I  any  mail"  (Nehem.  ii.  12).  This  however  is  so 
generally  known  and  admitted  among  lexicographers  that  the 
following  firom  Webster's  Dictionary  will  suffice :  "  Adam,  this 
"word  in  Hebrew,  Chaldean,  Syriac,  Ethiopian,  and  Arabic, 
"  means  man ;  primarily  mankind  or  the  human  species,  and 
"  secondly  the  first  man  or  progenitor  of  the  human  race." 
The  literal  and  correct  translation  of  the  passage  above  referred 
to  should  therefore  be  (as  indeed  it  appears  in  the  margin  of 
all  large  Bibles),  "If  I  covered  my  transgressions  after  the 
"manner  of  men,  by  hiding  them  in  my  bosom  " :  for  if,  out  of 
the  five  hundred  times  where  the  word  occurs  in  the  Hebrew 
Old  Testament,  it  has  been  found  right  to  translate  it  Tna/n 
four  hundred  and  ninety-nine  times  without  reference  to  Adam, 
it  is  evident  that  it  should  have  been  so  translated  in  this  case 
also.  Eden  is  not  mentioned  for  739  years  after  the  death  of 
Moses,  viz,j  in  Isaiah  li.  3,  and  then  witn  no  allusion  to  the  fall 
of  man;  and  as  for  Eve,  neither  she,  nor  Cain,  nor  Abel  is 
ever  mentioned  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  known  as  the  Old 
Testament,  firom  the  days  of  Adam  to  the  days  of  Malachi,  viz.^ 
a  period  of  at  least  3,400  years  ;  but  after  "  the  Captivity  " ; 
when  Moses  had  been  dead  a  thousand  years  and  the  tribes 
had  been  prisoners  in  Babylon,  the  whole  story  crops  up  in  full 
force  in  those  books  which  never  formed  part  of  the  Jewish 
C^non,  being  considered  of  uncertain  authority  and  termed 
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Apocrypha,  and  which  books,  though  found  in  English  Bibles 
a  hundred  years  old  and  upwards,  are  not  now  included 
therein. 

I  do  not  say  that  there  are  no  vague  expressions  in  the  Old 
Testament  which  may  be  twisted  into  imaginary  allusions  to 
some  supposed  innate  wickedness  of  mankind,  for  I  know  that 
there  are  expressions  which  have  been  so  twisted,  and  very 
unfairly  so  ;  but  I  say  that  the  matter  contained  in  this  inter- 
polation is  so  important,  and  in  fact  so  vital,  as  concerns 
religion,  that  no  Biblical  writer,  from  Moses  to  Malachi,  if  he 
had  ever  heard  of  it,  would  have  been  satisfied  with  making 
dark  and  doubtful  allusions  to  it,  but  would  have  spoken  about 
it  definitely,  referring  to  the  circumstances,  describing  the 
persons  as  the  first  man  and  woman,  or  mentioning  .the  names 
of  Adam,  Eve,  Cain,  and  Abel,  as  writers  after  them  have  done, 
and  as  they  themselves  spoke  definitely  over  and  over  again 
concerning  the  promises  which  they  allege  were  made  to  Abra- 
ham, and  I  repeat  that  the  circumstances  related  in  this 
interpolation  are  never  mentioned  again  throughout  the  Old 
Testament,  and  moreover,  I  say  that  they  are  not  even  once 
alluded  to  in  a  manner  that  any  honest  man  can  say,  "  There 
**  is  the  circumstance  alluded  to  " ;  or  "  There  is  a  corroboration 
"  of  its  truth."  My  position  therefore  is  that  the  whole  story 
was  inserted  without  any  warrant  in  the  original  books,  that 
it  never  formed  part  of  the  genuine  Book  of  Genesis  nor  of 
the  Jewish  religion  as  established  by  Moses,  and  that  in  all 
probability  it  was  at  least  900  years  after  his  death  that  this 
fabulous  rhodomontade  was  surreptitiously  inserted  in  his 
writings. 

Considering  the  many  opportunities  there  have  been  of 
tampering  with  a  work  of  such  great  antiquity,  which,  as  we 
have  said,  was  not  known  outside  the  Jewish  nation  imtil  after 
the  time  when  this  interpolation  appears  to  have  been  made, 
•and  which,  as  we  have  seen,  has  come  down  to  us  by  a  succession 
of  copies  of  copies,  it  is  not  only  a  wonder  that  it  has  not  been 
more  tampered  with,  but  it  also  appears  almost  marvellous  that 
whoever  committed  this  sacrilege,  having  gone  so  far  as  to 
interpolate  this  matter  at  the  beginning,  and  thus  to  poison 
the  stream  at  its  source,  did  not  also  insert  definite  allusions  to 
it  in  other  parts,  and  put  them  into  the  mouths  of  Moses, 
Joshua,  Samuel,  David,  Solomon,  &c. ;  perhaps  he  did  not  think 
of  this,  perhaps  he  knew  of  the  existence  of  other  copies  of  later 
sections,  or  perhaps  he  died  before  he  could  do  so ;  but  if  he 
had,  his  style  of  writing,  form  of  language  and  contradictory 
statements,  would  have  left  the  proofs  of  their  having  been 
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interpolated  on  the  original ;  as  it  is,  however,  there  has  been 
no  occasion  for  such  a  process  of  examination  as  that  would 
have  entailed. 

The  process  I  have  adopted  in  order  to  prove  my  assertion 
that  this  allegorical  story  about  Eve  is  not  only  a  gross  insult 
on  the  majesty  and  merciful  goodness  of  God,  but  also  that  he 
who  wrote  the  original  book  of  Genesis  did  not  write  a  word  of 
it,  has  been  simple  and  plain ;  I  have  had  no  occasion  to  write 
a  line  which  can  not  be  understood  by  any  person  having  the 
ordinary  intelligence  of  an  average  business  man,  in  fact,  no 
special  education  or  abstruse  study  is  required  to  follow  all  I 
have  said.  My  process  has  been  threefold,  though  each  of  the 
three  would  have  been  sufficient  in  itself,  for  I  have  shown, 
firstly^  that  this  portion  which  I  maintain  to  have  been  inter- 
polated, contradicts  the  first  and  fifth  chapters  eleven  times ; 
secondlyj  that  on  eleven  different  occasions  its  assertions  are 
either  palpably  &lse,  incongruous,  grossly  absurd,  or  utterly 
wanting  in  even  the  first  elements  of  a  proper  conception  of 
God;  and  thirdly^  that  it  is  abundantly  evident  the  Jewish 
nation,  in  the  first  few  pages  of  whose  books  this  fable  makes  its 
appearance,  never  heard  anything  of  the  circumstances  it  relates 
until  about  900  years  after  the  death  of  the  author  in  whose 
works  it  is  inserted  ;  and  although  a  vast  mass  of  pretentious 
dogma  has  since  been  built  on  it,  delusions  must  vanish  in  the 
£su^e  of  these  facts^  for  fact  dispels  illusion  as  the  sun  dispels 
niist. 

Foremost  among  these  delusions  is  the  Devil,  who,  whether 
he  is  described  as  a  serpent  tempting  Eve  in  the  garden  of  Eden, 
or  in  any  other  way,  is  a  delusion,  and  so  are  the  doctrines  of 
the  **  fall  of  man,"  the  inherent  unworthiness  of  Adam's  descen- 
dants as  the  hereditary  representatives  of  his  original  sin,  the 
corse  of  the  earth  and  the  more  modem  fictions  concerning  hell 
and  damnation.  Neither  the  Devil  nor  his  belongings  have  any 
connection  with  the  Old  Testament,  or  rather  with  the  doctrines 
of  Moses,  upon  which  the  Jewish  Bible  is  founded,  for,  over  and 
above  all  I  nave  already  said  upon  the  subject,  is  the  following 
most  conclusive  reason  why  he  could  not  have  written  the  chap- 
ters concerning  the  serpent  in  Eden,  alias  the  Devil,  namely, 
that  Moses  himself  was  the  original  individual  whose  actions 
caused  mankind's  first  conceptions  of  a  devil ;  in  other  words, 
the  devil  is  a  myth  intended  to  describe  Moses  ;  but  whether 
he  was  the  devil  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Midianites,  or  the 
Canaanites,  would  be  premature  to  state  here,  as  the  subject 
will  be  fully  treated  in  Chapter  VI.     But  if  it  had  been  other- 
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wise  the  facts  would  however  have  remained  the  same,  for  man 
may  invent  a  devil,  but  he  can  not  create  one ;  there  is  no 
Creator  save  God,  man  has  power  to  create  in  imagination  only, 
as  he  can,  for  instance,  create  a  lie,  and  the  devil  is  a  lie ;  there- 
fore if  Moses  and  every  individual  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment had  been  introduced  stating  that  there  is  a  devil,  that 
they  had  seen  him,  heard  him,  touched  him,  smelled  him,  and 
knew  that  he  was  a  genuine  devil,  the  statement  would  have 
been  equally  false,  and  the  fact  of  their  uttering  such  an  asser- 
tion would  not  make  it  true.     Later  on,  in  this  work,  we  shall 
have  to  meet  such  assertions  when  they  were  made ;  it  is  enough 
for  the  present  to  prove,  as  we  have  done,  that  the  portion  of 
Grenesis  upon  which  the  doctrine  of  the  ^^  &11  of  man"  has  been 
based  was  not  part  of  the  original,  that  it  did  not  form  p«trt  of 
the  religion  of  the  Jews  for  about  900  years  after  the  Exodus, 
and  that  appearing  in  the  Bible  where  it  does,  it  can  not  now  be 
inserted  elsewhere  as  the  writing  of  any  authority  of  a  later 
date,  for  it  is  a  forgery,  was  written  as  a  forgery,  and  whoever 
wrote  it  knew  that  it  was  not  true. 

And  now,  first  mother  of  our  race,  to  whom,  under  the  great 
Creator  of  all,  we  chiefly  owe  our  being,  you  are  vindicated  at 
last ;  that  apple  is  demolished,  and  you  stand  no  longer,  naked 
and  unprotected,  holding  that  apple  out  to  Adam,  acting  the 
part  of  tempter,  and  bringing  upon  the  whole  earth  a  curse : 
that  libel  is  destroyed  for  ever,  the  man  who  repeats  it  now 
deserves  te  be  no  longer  called  a  man ;  and  living  women,  as 
they  grasp  the  fact  that,  for  2,300  years,  their  mothers  have 
lain  under  the  stigma  of  this  libellous  table  that  woman  intro- 
duced sin  into  the  world,  will,  I  trust,  in  future  use  their  clear 
intellect  more  than  they  have  done,  and  thereby  perceive  that 
those  who  trade  on  this  cowardly  falsehood,  slander  and  degrade 
their  sex  ;  and  I  also  trust  that  they  will  henceforth  train  their 
children  to  study  and  to  think  for  themselves,  instead  of  swal- 
lowing blindly  all  that  priesterafb  has  dosed  them  with  for 
centuries,  aiid  in  their  turn  handing  their  children  over  to  be 
crammed  with  this  poison,  which,  in  the  name  of  religion, 
blimts  the  better  feelings  and  dulls  the  intellect  of  humanity 
from  its  earliest  youth. 

This  part  of  my  task,  which  is  now  virtually  completed,  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  be  performed  in  order  to  annihilate  this 
ancient  phantom  of  a  diseased  brain,  for  it  is  the  foundation  of 
other  and  still  more  injurious  doctrines,  which  we  shall  have  to 
consider,  further  on,  in  their  proper  place,  and  which  matters 
must  be  cleared  up  before  that  mighty  nation  of  which  I  spoke 
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can  start  upon  its  onward  march  to  truth  and  happiness, 
upheld  by  the  sublime  strength  which  love  and  trust  in  Grod, 
with  proper  self-respect  and  mutual  good-will,  alone  can  give. 


Before  closing  this  Chapter,  I  must  point  out  that,  in  all 
matters  of  religion,  the  attributes  of  God,  as  described  in  the 
foregoing  pages,  must  be  borne  in  mind,  for  the  views  expressed 
throiu^hout  this  work  are  the  logical  conclusions  therefrom ;  I 
find  that  everything  God  does  is  logical  and  sensible,  wherever 
we  have  an  opportunity  of  judging,  and  I  therefore  refuse  to 
admit  that  true  religion  can  be  either  illogical  or  senseless ; 
when  that  which  comes  in  the  form  of  religion  is  either  of 
these  it  can  not  be  genuine  and  true,  consequenUy  it  is  unworthy 
of  respect. 

Whatever  tends  to  elevate  man's  conception  of  God,  I 
admire  and  applaud,  whatever  tends  to  debase  it  I  condemn, 
and  the  more  so  when  it  comes  in  the  form  of  religion ;  in 
such  cases,  I  claim  the  right  to  speak  with  the  indignation 
and  contempt  I  feel, — ^for  inconclusive,  fast-and-loose  language 
prolongs  the  evil  and  benefits  no  man. 
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CHAPTER    11. 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  ETYMOLOGY. 


The  next  branch  of  our  subject  is  Etymology,  which,  although  it 
has  no  bearing  on  the  mode  in  which  I  have  treated  the  topics 
to  which  the  previous  chapter  was  devoted,  will  be  found  to 
have  an  immense  importance  throughout  the  rest  of  this  work. 

The  origin  of  words  is  the  original  expression  of  thought ; 
the  expression  of  thought  depends  on  the  connection  of  ideas ; 
all  ideas  have  been  formed  from  an  object  or  circumstance; 
objects  or  circumstances  are  usually  connected  with  some  man, 
and  are  therefore  usually  connected  in  the  human  mind  with 
the  remembrance  of  that  particular  man  who  gave  rise  to  them ; 
each  man,  from  the  beginning  to  the  present  time,  has  had 
a  name  by  which  he  was  known ;  the  circumstance,  object, 
custom,  law,  invention,  or  other  origin  of  a  new  thought,  being 
usually  connected  with  some  man,  may  therefore  be  naturally 
supposed  to  have  been  associated  with  his  name  as  the  readiest 
means  of  alluding  to  both. 

It  is  consequently  only  natural  to  conclude  that,  in  tracing 
the  origin  of  words,  we  should,  if  we  go  far  enough,  come  to 
the  name  of  the  man  who  gave  rise  to  the  circumstance,  object, 
custom,  law,  invention,  or  other  origin  of  a  new  thought  which 
the  word  expresses ;  and  whenever  such  is  the  case,  that  is  to 
say,  whenever  in  ancient  records  we  come  to  the  name  of  a 
man,  who  is  there  stated  to  have  been  connected  with  a  circum- 
stance so  unusual  as  to  be  worth  recording,  and  find  that  his 
name  coincides  with  the  word  which  now  expresses  it,  we  are 
not  only  entitled  to  consider  that  we  have  discovered  the  true 
derivation  and  etymological  root  of  the  word,  whether  it  is  long 
or  short,  but  also  that  those  who  first  used  the  word  were  in 
their  day  witnesses  to  the  fact,  or  at  any  rate  to  the  general 
belief  at  the  time,  that  a  man  of  this  particular  name  was  con- 
nected with  that  particular  act ;  and  by  this  process  we  can,  to 
a  certain  extent,  raise  the  dead  as  witnesses  to  the  truth  of 
history  by  the  words  they  used  in  their  day,  and  which,  though 
the  people  are  dead,  are  in  most  cases  still  living  words,  and. 
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within  certain  limits,  we  can  use  these  words  to  guide  us  to  the 
knowledge  of  things  not  otherwise  recorded. 

In  an  enquiry  of  this  kind  we  must  remember  that  every 
word  is  spoken  before  it  is  written,  and  always  was  ;  in  fact^ 
most  words  have  probably  been  spoken  thousands  of  times 
before  they  have  been  written  once,  and  consequently  the  sound 
has  passed  from  mouth  to  ear,  and  been  spread  and  echoed  over 
and  over  again,  before  it  was  ever  written,  therefore  the  same 
sound  conveyed  the  same  idea  to  many  people  before  those 
characters  or  letters  in  which  it  was  first  written  conveyed  the 
idea  firom  one  man  to  a  second,  and,  having  once  got  a  good 
start,  the  sound  would  travel  ahead  of  the  characters,  and  would 
reach  many  places  where  the  first  written  characters  never 
followed,  especially  as  speaking  was  always  universal,  while 
writing  was  formerly,  even  much  more  than  now,  confined  to  a 
few ;  and  owing  to  the  variation  in  the  characters  used  to  express 
a  fixed  sound,  even  in  the  same  language  (as  in  English  ccU  and 
katj — -fill  and  phily  &c.),  and  still  more  in  different  languages  (as 
French  aui,  pronounced  like  English  we),  these  fixed  sounds  as 
they  reached  different  places,  and  were  in  time  reduced  to 
writing  in  each  place,  would  to  a  certainty  be  written  quite 
differently  in  different  places ;  therefore,  although  sound  cannot 
be  relied  upon  as  an  infallible  guide,  it  is  necessary  to  take  it 
into  consideration,  at  any  rate  as  much  as  spelling,  in  doing 
which  we  must  also  bear  in  mind  the  grammatical  inflexions  in 
each  language,  which,  having  been  an  artificial  growth,  and  for 
the  most  part  a  separate  growth  in  each  country,  have  done 
infinitely  more  to  cause  the  present  differences  in  languages 
than  anything  else.     I  allude,  for  instance,  to  such  as, 

Latin honoris 

French d'  im  honneur 

English of  an  honor, 

or 

Latin tu  aj^rmabis 

French tu  (^fftrmerss 

English ^thou  shalt  (yffirm. 

What  I  have  said  so  far,  concerning  the  origin  of  words,  is 
merely  argument  based  upon  reason,  but  that  the  acts,  facts, 
and  deeds  of  the  remote  past  did  really  form  the  roots  of  words 
is  evident  from  the  continuation  of  the  custom,  for  new  acts, 
tadAj  &c.  are  still  so  expressed  by  new  words,  connected,  as  far 
as  possible,  with  the  name  of  the  originator.  Thus,  within  the 
memory  of  this  generation,  a  Mr.  Macintosh  invented  waterproof 
clothing,  and  the  particular  kind  of  garment  into  which  his 
material  was  first  manufactured  is  called  a  macvntoah  to  this 
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day.  A  Monsieur  Daguerre  invented  a  mode  of  taking  people's 
likenesses  with  the  aid  of  the  sun,  and  that  particul^  process 
produces  a  picture,  which,  though  since  superseded  by  improve- 
ments, is  still  called  a  daguerreotype.  Mr.  McAdam  invented 
a  particular  way  of  making  roads,  by  breaking  flints,  or  granite, 
&c.  into  certain  sizes,  lajring  them  on  a  soft  bottom,  keeping  it 
wet,  and  rolling  them  until  the  whole  cannot  be  rolled  any 
closer,  then  letting  them  set  by  drying  for  awhile,  which  pro- 
duces a  cheap  and  serviceable  road,  macadamized  roads  being 
now  the  only  name  for  the  millions  of  miles  of  road  so  made. 
Professor  Galvani,  of  Bologna,  discovered  certain  electrical 
phenomena,  in  which  a  chemical  action  takes  place  between 
certain  bodies,  which  from  his  name  has  not  only  been  called 
galvanism  ever  since,  but  words  such  as  galvanic^  galvanizej 
galvanisty  &c.  are  now  part  of  our  every-day  English  language, 
as  galvanismey  galvaniqnej  &c.  are  recognised  French  words, 
and  so  on  wherever  his  wonderful  discovery  is  used  and  acted 
on.  The  art  of  mesmerism  again,  as  most  people  are  aware, 
is  so  named  from  F.  A.  Mesmer,  of  Vienna,  who  brought  it  to 
notice  about  A.D.  1776.  A  certain  man  named  Burke  invented 
a  speciality  in  committing  murder  by  a  new  mode  of  suffocation, 
that  particular  way  of  killing  a  man  is  still  called  fturAdng,  and 
is  often  used  figuratively,  in  familiar  conversation,  to  denote  that 
a  project  has  been  stifled,  that  is  to  say,  burked.  These,  and 
many  more  such,  instances  will  readily  occur  to  any  person  who 
exercises  his  memory  concerning  the  events  of  the  last  fifty  or 
sixty  years,  and  he  will  thus  see  that  the  growth  of  languages 
is  still  going  on,  rendering  them  daily  more  imlike. 

So  far  then,  reason  concerning  ancient  words  is  borne  out 
by  facts  as  regards  modern  words  ;  if  therefore  we  find  that  it 
is  so  borne  out  by  fact  in  the  old  languages,  and  that  things  we 
read  of,  concerning  men  of  old  times,  are  expressed  in  living 
words  of  similar  sound  to  their  names,  we  may  consider  the 
written  records  true,  and,  as  I  have  said,  we  may  also  use 
similar  sounding  words,  though  very  cautiously,  as  a  guide 
to  facts  which  have  not  come  down  to  these  days  in  the  shape 
of  written  records,  and  in  this  way  we  may  seek  information  at 
its  source. 

The  knowledge  of  truth  is,  as  far  as  it  extends,  the 
knowledge  of  God,  and  He  has  prompted  man  to  record  true 
historical  information  by  inventing  words,  the  meaning  of 
which  neither  priests  nor  political  historians  could  falsify  ;  and 
thus  the  language  of  the  nations  is  the  unimpeachable  voice  of 
mankind,  the  stored-up  truth  of  ages,  and  its  testimony  is 
invaluable.     By  elucidating  this  testimony  afforded  by  human 
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language,  not  only  are  the  dead  figuratively  speaking  raised  in 
witness,  but  also  (still  so  speaking)  as  I  want  them,  I  shall  call 
the  living  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  to  witness  to  the  doin^ 
of  the  dead  as  recorded  in  their  living  languages,  for,  witn 
Crod's  help,  I,  by  them,  will,  with  a  hundred  tongues,  speak  to 
humanity  as  no  man  ever  spoke  before,  and  they  shall  prove 
that,  although  the  majority  of  the  Old  Testament  is  historically 
true,  the  whole  spirit  of  it  is  nevertheless  one  vast  and  cruel 
JB^sehood,  upon  a  certain  subject,  of  vital  importance,  which  I 
have  not  yet  touched  upon. 

As  I  want  them,  the  sons  of  the  desert  shall  come  coursing 
from  their  native  wilds,  on  those  fleet  steeds  they  love  so  well, 
and  shall  stand  before  me  in  the  dust  of  the  plain,  with  their 
intuitive  graces  and  courteous  manner  of  high  breeding,  though 
a  barley-bag  upside-down  is  each  man's  only  garment,  his  head 
sticking  tliurough  the  bottom  of  it,  his  arms  through  its  sides, 
a  saddle-girth  for  his  girdle,  and  a  well-worn  rag  twisted  for  his 
turban ;  there,  with  naked  legs  and  sand  enough  between  his 
toes  to  fill  an  hour-glass,  he  shall  stand,  and,  as  well  as  his  dry 
and  husky  throat  will  let  him  speak,  emit  the  sounds  whereby 
he  expresses  the  meanings  which  tell  of  days  gone  by,  and, 
though  he  knows  nothing  about  the  subject,  he  shall  tell  the 
tale  as  clearly  as  if  he  did. 

As  I  want  them,  the  mummies  of  ancient  Egypt  shall  prove 
my  words  by  the  hieroglyphics  used  upon  their  coffins,  though 
personally  they  never  knew  the  facts  concerning  which  their 
language  witnesses.  Assyrian  warrior  kings  shall  speak  from 
the  ruins  of  their  ancient  palaces,  the  Peruvian  Incas  of  by- 
gone days,  the  Grecian  heroes  who  still  live  in  Homer's  pa^e, 
and  men,  of  the  far-ofiF  time,  in  whose  mind  poetry  filled  the 
universe,  shall  speak  with  the  pen  of  the  Persian  poet,  Hafiz ; 
grave  Roman  senators,  fair-haired  Saxons,  home-loving  Poles, 
sombre  Spaniards,  art-worshipping  Italians,  sprightly  Gauls  and 
stolid  Dutchmen,  Coptic  scribes,  Sanscrit  pundits  and  Gaelic 
bards,  shall  all  appear  before  me,  as  I  want  them,  to  confirm 
the  words  of  the  noisy  Arab,  the  silent  Turk  and  the  warlike 
Circassian,  while,  from  the  far  East,  the  Mantchou  Tartars, 
Chinese,  Hindoos  and  Malays,  shall  meet  the  Western  Cymri 
and  the  Northern  Goths,  to  add  their  voice  to  the  general 
testimony.  The  muffled  Esquimaux  and  skin-clad  Icelander, 
living  in  regions  of  eternal  snow,  shall  tell  the  truth  con- 
cerning things  they  know  nothing  of ;  the  naked  savage,  swel- 
tering in  the  scorching  heat  of  Central  Africa,  shall  echo  what 
they  tell,  and  say  "  It  is  so,"  although  he  knows  not  why,  and 
from  the  Antipodes  shall  come  the  voice  of  the  New  Zealand 
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Maori  to  confirm  them  both  ;  jnen  from  Dahomey,  reeking  with 
human  gore,  Ashantee  warriors  and  Kafir  braves,  the  am- 
phibious cannibals  of  Fiji,  paddling  among  the  thousand  islands 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  superstitious  Carib,  the  giant  Pata- 
gonian,  wandering  Gypsies,  men  from  "  none  knoweth  where,^ 
and  bom  on  "  no  man's  land,"  shall  from  their  lying  throats 
unconsciously  tell  some  truth  ;  and  even  Moses,  whose  pen  has 
had  more  influence  over  the  minds  of  men  than  his  hand  had 
over  the  Eed  Sea,  shall,  when  I  want  him,  prove  his  own  words 
tmtrue  in  the  matter  of  which  I  spoke.  Kings  shall  learn,  and 
thank  the  Almighty  God,  that  power  consists  in  knowledge  far 
more  than  in  armed  men,  for  by  my  exercise  thereof  they  shall 
find  themselves  in  imison  with  their  people ;  and  both  kings 
and  peoples,  delivered  from  the  wiles  of  that  cunning  priest- 
craft, which  has  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  world  for  ages,  and 
tyrannised  alike  over  the  royal  chieftain,  the  mailed  warrior,  and 
the  starving  widow,  shall  rejoice  as  they  participate  in  that 
knowledge. 

Sound  has  undergone  no  radical  change,  spoken  language 
still  retains  its  original  phonetic  elements ;  and  as  the  first 
people  were  enabled  to  undersand  each  other  without  the  use 
of  pictures,  hieroglyphics,  or  any  other  characters  or  letters, 
but  simply  by  the  repetition  of  those  sounds  they  were  familiar 
with,  each  sound  being  associated  with  some  fixed  idea  or  train 
of  ideas,  indelibly  connected  with  it  by  some  act,  fact,  or  other 
imperishable  truth,  so  could  we,  even  after  all  the  centuries 
that  have  intervened,  understand  those  sounds,  if  once  we 
could  recover  the  keys  or  facts  which  gave  rise  to  the  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  connected  with  those  sounds. 

Speech,  as  I  have  said,  is  phonetic,  that  is  to  say,  it  con- 
veys the  ideas  by  sound,  and  sound  is  the  gift  of  God  ;  writing, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  composed  of  letters,  which  are  an  inven- 
tion of  man.  Probably,  but  by  no  means  certainly,  writing 
commenced  with  pictures,  or  some  sort  of  ideograph,  such  as 
hieroglyphics,  but  at  any  rate  it  resulted  in  characters  radically 
different,  such  as  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Roman,  &c.,  which,  by 
their  mere  appearance,  are  each  totally  unintelligible.  Even 
when  a  set  of  characters  has  been  learned,  any  language  is 
difficult  to  understand,  and  owing  to  the  great  variety  of  alpha- 
bets, written  language,  taken  as  one  vast  whole,  has  become 
excessively  intricate ;  but  inasmuch  as  sounds  were  the  foun- 
dation of  each  and  all,  and  those  sounds  were  expressive  of 
ideas,  the  ideas  intended  to  be  conveyed  can  only  be  recovered 
by  reference  to  sound.  Some  of  the  keys  are  no  doubt  lost, 
that  is  to  say,  some  of  the  records  of  the  names  and  acts  of 
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men  are  missing,  and  in  their  absence  language  can  never  be 
made  perfectly  clear,  but,  moreover,  it  can  only  become  toler- 
aUy  8o,  concerning  those  whose  names  we  have,  in  proportion 
as  all  spoken  language  is  conveyed  in  one  style  of  writing  and 
granmiatical  peculiarities  stripped  away,  thereby  rendering  the 
framework  visible. 

I  stated,  a  few  pages  back,  that  in  tracing  the  origin  of 
words  we  should,  if  we  go  far  enough,  come  to  the  name  of  the 
man  who  gave  rise  to  the  circumstance,  object,  custom,  law, 
invention,  or  other  origin  of  a  new  thought  which  the  word 
expresses ;  therefore,  for  the  purpose  I  have  in  view,  I  shall 

go  back  to  the  days  of  Shem  and  Ham,  sons  of  Noah,  and  shall 
ere  give,  in  a  tabulated  form,  the  names  of  all  Shemites  men- 
ticmed  in  the  Bible  to  the  days  of  Jacob,  his  sons  and  his  grand- 
sons, to  which  I  have  added  Moses,  Aaron,  Joshua,  and  Caleb, 
on  account  of  their  connection  with  the  Exodus,  these  number 
166  in  all ;  but  as  the  Hamites  whose  names  are  recorded  to  the 
same  period  are  much  fewer,  from  the  fact  that  Ham's  imme- 
diate descendants  are  only  given  to  the  third  generation,  I  shall 
add  to  them  as  £eur  as  possible,  and  shall  therefore  include  every 
undoubted  Hamite  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  no  matter  how 
incidentally  his  name  is  introduced,  thus  increasing  the  number 
to  77,  the  last  of  these  being  Lahmi,  brother  of  Goliath  of 
Gatb,  the  well-known  giant,  who  was  contemporary  with  David. 
Over  and  above  the  very  valuable  genealogical  information 
just  referred  to  as  contained  in  the  Bible,  we  have  a  record  of 
the  early  history  of  Israel ;  and  as  it  is  very  desirable  that  my 
readers  should  be  trained  to  see,  as  I  have  seen,  that  every- 
thing which  is  true  leaves  a  trace,  and  that  in  matters  of 
antiquity  the  languages  of  the  world  record  those  things  to 
which  sufficient  importance  was  attached  at  the  time,  I  shall, 
in  the  next  two  chapters,  pass  in  review  the  principal  details 
of  Israelite  history ;  and  as  we  read  them  for  other  purposes, 
I  shall  incidentally  show  that  the  several  specialities,  character- 
istics, and  most  striking  incidents  in  the  life  of  each  individual, 
are  told  in  the  meanings  of  words  derived  from  his  name ;  and 
shall  thus  gradually  accustom  the  reader  to  act  upon  certain 
rules  with  which  I  shall  presently  supply  him,  and  by  which  he 
will  find  himself  no  longer  trammelled  by  the  artificial  distinc- 
tions of  picture  writing,  hieroglyphics,  characters,  letters  and 
spelling  generally,  but  free  to  call  in  both  sound  and  compa- 
rative orthography  to  his  aid,  when  hy  repeating  the  words 
(daud^  and  disregarding  whether  one  word  is  spelled  when  and 
another  ouervy  he  will  learn  to  consider  them  the  same  word, 
or  connected  with  the  same  word,  because  they  sound  alike. 
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It  will  no  doubt  be.  a  surprise  to  many  that  the  various 
versions  of  some  of  these  names  differ  so  much,  and  the  first 
impulse  will  naturally  be  to  brand  the  translators  as  grossly 
careless  or  incctaipetent  for  their  task  ;  whereas  these  variations, 
instead  of  damaging  the  value  of  the  records,  add  greatly  to 
them,  as  the  independence  of  the  several  translations  is  thereby 
proved,  and  the  resemblance  is  still  such  that  by  striking  an 
average*  the  true  soimd  can  generally  be  got  at.  Moreover,  all 
men  acquainted  with  such  languages  as  Hebrew,  Sanscrit, 
Arabic,  Irish,  Welsh,  Greek,  Latin,  &c.,  will  agree  that,  with 
few  exceptions,  all  these  variations  would  occur  again  if  the 
work  were  done  again  to-day  by  the  same  number  of  inde- 
pendent linguists.  The  world,  therefore,  has  here  a  thoroughly 
Boimd  basis  on  which  to  work  in  etymological  matters  ;  and,  as 
we  progress,  the  first  practical  and  reliable  lesson  that  has  ever 
been  given  on  a  large  scale,  in  the  science  of  etymology 
generally,  will  be  one  of  the  results  of  our  enquiry. 

As  to  the  identity  of  the  words  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  is 
beyond  all  cavil  and  dispute,  as  there  are  the  Bibles  :  the  names 
can  not  be  mistaken  for  each  other,  as  the  reading  matter  which 
connects  them  is  practically  identical ;  for  instance,  Eaubin  must 
be  the  same  as  Ruben,  Fallu  must  be  the  same  as  Phallu,  and 
Hesron  must  be  the  same  as  Esron,  because  the  rest  of  the 
reading  matter  tallies.  Thus,  in  the  Latin  firom  Chaldaic,  we 
have  "  The  sons  of  Ruberiy  Enoch,  Phallu^  Esron^  and  Charmi,'* 
and  in  the  Latin  from  Arabic,  "  The  sons  of  RaubiUy  Enoch, 
"  FaUu^  HearoUy  and  Charmi."  It  will  thus  be  observed  that, 
in  such  matters,  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  orthography,  and 
that  soimd  alone  can  be  trusted. 

One  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  variations  in  the  names 
as  written,  is  that  there  is  no  European  letter,  or  combina- 
tion of  letters,  which  will  represent  some  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Arabic  sounds ;  the  name  of  Reuben's  eldest  son,  for 
instance,  is  neither  Enoch,  Anoch,  Hanoch,  nor  Chanoch,  but  a 
mixture  of  all,  more  like  the  snorting  of  a  horse  than  anything 
else. 

In  the  Hebrew  column  I  have  given  the  exact  equivalents  of 
each  name,  letter  for  letter.  Thus,  as  the  name  of  Shem  is 
spelled  with  two  letters  in  Hebrew,  and  the  names  of  Peleg 
and  Sheleph  with  three  each,  I  have  rendered  them  in  English 
by  the  equivalents  of  the  Hebrew  letters,  using  one  letter  for 
one  letter,  thus,  Sm,  Pig,  Sip  :  these,  in  fact,  axe  the  real  bones 
of  the  several  words.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  any 
knowledge  of  Hebrew,  and  may  wish  to  follow  me  in  the 
original,  I  will  here  give  the  equivalents  I  have  used  for  each 
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Hebrew  letter,  as  grammarians  are  by  no  means  agreed  in  this 
matter : — 

abgdhvzhtykklmmnnsappzzkrsto 

It  will  therefore  be  observed  that  I  have  followed  Stuart's 
Grammar,  excepting  in  the  H,  K,  P,  Z,  S,  and  T,  which  he 
renders  in  each  case  by  two  letters,  namely,  Hh,  Kh,  Ph,  Ts, 
Sh,  and  Th ;  and  of  these,  wherever  I  use  P,  S,  and  T — Ph,  Sh, 
and  Th  may  be  equally  understood.  I  hav^,  however,  for  the 
sake  of  uniformity,  adhered  to  the  simple  P,  S,  and  T  wherever 
I  have  quoted  Hebrew,  in  whatever  part  of  this  work. 

As  Pig,  for  instance,  cannot  be  pronounced  without  some 
vowel,  it  will  now  be  readily  understood  how  it  is  that  trans- 
lators have  variously  rendered  it  Peleg,  Pelegh,  Phaleg, 
Phalegh,  &c. ;  and,  as  all  languages  and  dialects  have  been 
formed  by  investing  various  pronunciations  of  these  and  other 
root-names  with  various  meanings,  according  to  the  actions  of 
these  people  or  their  families,  the  original  is  still  Pig,  whether 
written  or  pronounced  Peleff,  Paleg,  Pheleg,  Phaleg,  Pelegh, 
&c.  I  will  therefore  give  the  following  rules  concerning  the 
variations  which  a  name  may  legitimately  sustain  without 
losing  its  identity,  and  in  each  case  shall  append  from  the 
above  table  of  names  the  instances  upon  which  I  base  my  nde, 
by  showing  that  such  changes  or  variations  have  occurred.  In 
this  I  shall  not  include  any  instance  taken  from  the  colunm  in 
which  appears  my  own  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  characters,  as 
grammarians  are  still  divided  as  to  their  equivalents ;  but  a 
reference  to  that  column  will  in  most  cases  show  the  cause  of 
the  various  divergencies  in  the  other  columns,  and  the  correct- 
ness of  the  equivalents  I  have  given. 

I.  Any  vowel  may  replace  any  other  vowel,  several  vowels 
may  moreover  be  inserted  instead  of  one,  and  one  instead  of 
several ;  in  short,  any  distinction  based  upon  vowels  is  utterly 
valueless :  see — 

1.  Sam,  Sem. 

2.  Aelam,  Ailam,  Elam,  Ham. 
5.  Lud,  Laud,  Lydia. 

7.  Es,  Us. 

8.  Hoel,  Hul. 

9.  Grather,  Gether,  Goiether. 

10.  Mas,  Mes. 

11.  Salah,  Saleh,  Selah. 

12.  Aber,  Eber. 
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13.  Phaleg,  Pheleg. 

15.  Almodad,  Elmodad. 

16.  Saleph,  Seleph. 

19.  Adoram,  Aduram, 

20.  Aezel,  Aizel,  Ezel,  Uzal. 

21.  Dacla,  Dechla,  Diklah. 

22.  Aebel^  Ebal,  Obal,  Ubal. 

23.  Abimael,  Abimail,  Abimel. 

24.  Saba,  Seba. 

25.  Apher,  Ophir,  Oupheir. 

26.  Havilah,  Hevila. 

28.  Rau,  Reu. 

29.  Sanig,  Serug. 
31.  Tareh,  Terah. 

35.  Abraham,  Ebrahim. 

37.  Melcha,  Milcah. 

38.  Esca,  Iscah. 

41.  Gadharlaomar,  Chedorkomer. 

42.  Tadaal,  Tidal,  Tidaal,  Tideal. 
48.  Camuail,  Cemuel. 

52.  Phaldes,  PUdash. 

54.  Bathouel,  Bathuael,  Bathuail,  Bethuel. 

59.  Jacsan,  Jecsan,  Jokshan. 

62.  Jesboc,  Jiscbak,  Josabak. 

63.  Soie,  Soue,  Suah,  Sue. 
65.  Daidan,  Dadan,  Dedan. 

67.  Latasaim,  Latusim,  Letuscim,  Lotsim. 

68.  Lamim,  Laomim,  Leumim,  Loomim,  Luom. 
70.  Apher,  Epher,  Ifar,  Opher. 

76.  Lea,  Leia,  Lia. 

78.  Raubin,  Reuben,  Rouben,  Ruben. 

83.  Semeon,  Simeon,  Sumeon,  Symeon. 

84.  Jamuel,  Jemuel,  lemouel. 

84.  Namouel,  Namiial,  Namuel,  Nemuel. 

88.  Saar,  Sahar,  Soar,  Sohar,  Suhar,  Serah. 

90.  Leui,  Leuei,  Levi,  Livi. 

95.  Sala,  Sela,  Selom,  Sila. 

97.  Zara,  Zare,  Zerah. 
103.  lasoub,  lasub,  lesob. 
107.  Alon,  Alun,  Ailun,  Elon. 
111.  Saphon,  Sephon,  Siphion. 
117.  Araili,  Areli,  Areel,  Ariel,  Aroli,  Aruli. 
119.  Jamne,  Jemna,  Jimna,  Jomne. 
121.  Isai,  lesou,  Isoui,  Ishuai,  Isui. 
124.  Same,  Samei,  Soham,  Suham. 
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26.  Jahsail,  Jahseel,  Jesiel,  leiseil,  JeshaeL 
.27.  Gaunei,  Gayni,  Gounei,  Gonei,  Goni,  Guni. 
29.  Salim,  Salom,  Sallum,  Sellem,  Silem,  Sollem. 
33.  Galaad,  Gelaad,  Gilead. 
35.  Halac,  Helc,  Helek,  Hilec. 
37.  Sechem,  Sichem,  Suchem,  Sychem. 
.39.  Epher,  Opher. 
41.  Sares,  Seres,  Souros,  Suros. 
44.  Baehar,  Bacher,  Becher,  Bochar. 

52.  Bala,  Bale,  Bela,  Bolau. 

53.  Bacchar,  Bacher,  Bachir,  Becher,  Bechor,  Bochor. 
.54.  Asbal,  Asbel,  Asbil,  Asbiil. 
.55.  Aer,  Aor,  Ir,  Or. 

.56.  Naaman,  Naeman,  Neeman,  Noaman,  Nooma. 

57.  Ahi,  Ehi,  Ihi. 

.61.  Adar,  Adir,  Ador. 

.62.  Moseh,  Moise,  Mouses,  Moyses,  Musa. 

.82.  Labim,  Laabim,  Lieabim. 

92.  Gergesaeu,  Girgasi,  Girgosi,  Guirgasciens. 

207.  Saar,  Seor,  Soar. 

209.  Bairi,  Beri,  Beeri,  Biri. 

212.  Sacham,  Sechem,  Sechim,  Sichem,  Suchem,  Sychem. 

213.  Petephre,  Potiphar,  Putiphari. 

214.  Sebaim,  Sebeon,  Sibeon,  Sibon. 

215.  Saua,  Sua,  Sue. 
227.  Dabir,  Debir,  Dobir. 

236.  Oureiou,  Uria,  Urie,  Uriae. 
238.  Athi,  Ethi,  Ithai. 

243.  Lahmi,  Lahemi. 

244.  Babel,  Babulon,  Babylon. 

245.  Arach,  Erech,  Orech. 
249.  Sarion,  Serin,  Sirion. 

Therefore,  although  Lot  (No.  34)  is  never  written  Lat, 
although  Anak  (No.  216)  is  never  written  Ynyk,  and  although 
iloab  (No.  43)  is  never  written  Meib,  Mub,  nor  Meauaib,  in 
the  tabulated  list  of  names,  they  may  equally  well  be  so 
mitten. 

XL  The  letters  i  and  j^  when  followed  by  a  vowel,  are  not 
only  perfectly  interchangeable,  but,  if  so  followed,  they  may 
also  be  dropped  when  they  occur  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  : 

oCtJ— — 

14.  Jectan,  lectan. 
18.  Jareh,  lareh. 

27.  Jobab,  lobab. 
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38.  Jisca,  Iscah,  Esca. 

40.  Arjoch,  Arioch. 

53.  Jidlaph,  Idlaph. 

59.  Jecsan,  lechsan. 

62.  Jesboc,  Isbac,  Asbac. 

75.  Jacob,  lachob. 

84.  Jemuel,  lemuel. 

85.  Jamin,  lamin. 

87.  Jachin,  lachin,  Achin. 

94.  Juda,  luda. 
103.  Job,  lob ;  Jasub,  lasub. 
108.  Jachleel,  lachleel ;  Jaheleel,  laheleel,  Allel. 
111.  Siphjon,  Siphion  ;  Tsiphjon,  Tsiphion. 

119.  Jamne,  lamne. 

120.  Jesua,  lesua,  Asiia. 

121.  Jasui,  lasui,  Asui. 

122.  Barjaa,  Bariaa. 
126.  Jasiel,  lasiel,  Asiel. 
128.  Jeser,  leser,  Aser. 
130.  Joseph,  Joseph. 
134.  Jezer,  lezer,  Aeazer. 
154.  Jediael,  Adeiel. 
165.  Josue,  Ause. 

190.  Jebusaeos,  lebousaeos. 

226.  Japhiah,  laphiah. 

239.  Jesbi,  lesbi. 

249.  Seijon,  Sirion. 

Therefore,  although  neither  Jacob  (No.  75)  nor  Joseph 
(No.  130)  ar6  ever  written  Acob  or  Oseph,  in  the  tabulated 
list  of  names,  they  may  equally  well  be  so  written,  and  with 
reference  to  the  preceding  nde,  they  may  equally  well  be 
written  Yacob  and  Yoseph ;  in  fact,  on  reference  to  the  "  Arabic 
"Dictionary,"  page  1415,  the  "Hindustani,"  page  2217,  and 
the  "  Malayan,"  page  369,  it  will  be  seen  that  Jacob  is  there 
written  Yaakub  and  Yakub ;  and  in  the  same  Dictionaries, 
pages  1418,  2223,  and  369,  Joseph  is  written  Yusuf  and  Yusef, 
which  confirms  my  direct  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  characters 
as  Yakb  and  Yosp  respectively ;  and  it  has  been  very  sensibly 
remarked,  in  Webster's  Dictionary,  that  "  the  letter  J  has  been 
"  added  to  the  English  Alphabet  in  modem  days  ;  the  letter  I 
"  being  written  formerly  in  words  where  J  is  now  used.  It 
"  seems  to  have  had  the  sound  of  Y,  in  many  words,  as  it  still 
"  has  in  the  German." 

III.  The  letter  h  may  be  hardened  into  cA,  ghy  kh,  c,  g,  k^ 
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or  q,  and  all  these  last  are  equivalents  of  each  other ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  letter  h  may  be  softened  into  any  vowel,  or 
dropped  altogether :  see — 

2.  Helam,  Aelam,  Ailam,  Elam,  Ham. 

7.  Hus,  Us. 

8.  Hul,  Chul,  Ul. 

11.  Selah,  Selach,  Sala. 

12.  Heber,  Eber. 

17.  Hasarmaveth,  Chasarmaveth  ;  Hasarmoth,  Asarmoth. 

18.  lareh,  lafach ;  Jareh,  Jarach,  Jare. 

19.  Hadoram,  Adoram. 

22.  Hobal,  Gebal,  Ebal,  Obal. 
26.  Hevila,  Chavila,  Evila. 

28.  Kehu,  Hegu,  Reu. 

29.  Senigh,  Serug. 

30.  Nahor,  Nachor. 

31.  Terah,  Terach,  Tare. 

32.  Nahor,  Nachor. 

33.  Haran,  Aran. 

40.  Aijoch,  Aijoc. 

41.  Chedorlaomer,  Cadharlaomar,  Kedor-lahomer. 

44.  Hammon,  Ammon. 

45.  Isaach,  Isaac,  Isaak. 

46.  Hus,  Us ;  Huz,  Uz. 

48.  Chemuel,  Camuel,  Kemuel. 

50.  Chesed,  Cased,  Kesed. 

51.  Hazo,  Azau. 

55.  Rebechcha,  Rebecca,  Ribkah. 
57.  Cheturah,  Cethura,  Keturah. 
59.  Jochsan,  Jecsan,  Jaksan. 

62.  lesboch,  lesboc,  Ishbak. 

63.  Shuah,  Schuach,  Sue. 

69.  HephaJi,  Gephar,  Ephah,  Epha,  Ipha. 

70.  Hepher,  Epher. 

71.  Hanoch,  Chanoch,  Anoch ;  Hanoc,  Chanoc;  Henoch, 

Enoch. 
73.  Heldaa,  Eldaa. 
75.  lachob,  Jacob,  Jakob. 
77.  Rahel,  Rachel. 
79.  Hanoch,  Chanoch,  Anoch  ;  Henoch,  Enoch. 

81.  Hesron,  Chesron,  Esron. 

82.  Gharmi,  Carmi. 

87.  Jachin,  Jacin,  Jakin. 

88.  Sohar,  Sochar,  Soar ;  Tsohar,  Tsochar. 
92.  Chehath,  Cehath,  Kehath. 
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97.  Zerah,  Zerach,  Zara. 

98.  Hesron,  Chesron,  Esron ;  Hezron,  Ezron. 

99.  Hamul,  Chamul,  Amul. 

100.  Issachar,  Issacar. 

101.  Tholah,  Tholaech. 

107.  Helon,  Elon. 

108.  Jahleel,  Jachleel. 

112.  Haggi,  Chaggi,  Aggi;  Hagi,  Agi. 

115.  Heri,Eri. 

122.  Beriha,  Bericha. 

124.  Hasim,  Chusim,  Asom. 

124.  Suham,  Sucham  ;  Shiiham,  Schucham. 

126.  Jahseel,  Jachsel. 

132.  Machir,  Makir. 

134.  Hieser,  lezer ;  Ihezer,  Achiezer  ;  Abihezer,  Abighezer, 

Abiezer. 

135.  Helec,  Chelec,  Chelech,  Cheleg,  Chelek,  Elech. 
139.  Hepher,  Chepher,  Epher. 

143.  Suthelah,  Suthelach,  Suthala. 

144.  Becher,  Beker. 

145.  Tahan,  Tachan ;  Tahath,  Tachath. 

146.  Heran,  Eran. 
150.  Beriah,  Beria. 
153.  Becher,  Beker. 

155.  Aher,  Acher;  Ahrah,  Achrah. 
157.  Ahi,  Achi ;  Ehi,  Echi. 

160.  Hupham,  Chupham,  Aphim. 

161.  Hered,  Ared. 

163.  Haron,  Aaron. 

164.  Chaleb,  Caleb. 

167.  Ham,  Cham,  Cam. 

168.  Chus,  Cus. 

171.  Chanaan,  Canaan. 

173.  Hevila,  Chavila,  Evila. 

175.  Eahma,  Regma,  Baema. 

181,  Hanamim,  Anamim. 

185.  Chasluhim,  Casluhim. 

187.  Chaphtorim,  Caphtorim,  Graphthoriim,  Kaphthorieim. 

189.  Hethaeimi,  Chettaeum,  Ethaemn. 

194.  Harchi,  Arki,  Arci. 

198.  Hamathi,  Chamathi,  Amathi. 

201.  Eschol,  Escol. 

202.  Haner,  Aner, 
205.  Hagar,  Agar. 

207.  Sohar,  Sochar ;  Tsohar,  Tsochar. 
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208.  Hephron,  Ephron. 

210.  Helon,  Elon. 

211.  Hamor,  Chamor,  Emmor. 
214.  Sibhon,  Sebegon,  Sibeon. 

216.  Hanach,  Anach,  Anac,  Anak. 

217.  Ahiman,  Achiman. 

220.  Harad,  Arad. 

221.  Sihoiiy  Sichon. 

222.  Hofi;,  Og. 
224.  Hoham,  Oham. 
226.  Japhiah,  Japhiagh. 
230.  Arbah,  Arbagh. 
232.  Achis,  Akis. 

234.  Tohi,  Thogi,  Thoi,  Toi. 

237.  Hanunihud,  Hammichud,  Ammiud. 

242.  Mahachah,  Maachah. 

243.  Lahmi,  Lachmi. 

245.  Erech,  Erec. 

246.  Achad,  Acad. 

247.  Chahie,  Cahie,  Galanne.  , 

250.  Chephirah,  Gephirah,  Kephiia. 

251.  Macheda,  Maceda,  Makeda. 

253.  Hasor,  Chasor,  Azor. 

254.  Tahanach,  Thaganach,  Thaenach,  Tahanac. 

255.  Jephthah,  Iphtnach. 

Therefore,  although  Ham  or  Cam  (No.  167)  is  never  written 
Kam,  Gam,  Yam,  or  Am,  not  Taham  ever  written  Tacham,  nor 
Haran  ever  written  Charan,  nor  Leah  ever  written  Leag  or 
Leak,  in  the  tabulated  list  of  names,  they  may  equally  well  be 
80  written ;  in  fact,  on  reference  to  the  "  Arabic  Dictionary," 
page  1412,  we  find  the  following  entry,  viz,,  "  Yam,  Ham  son 
*'(rfNoah,*'  and  the  town  of  Haran,  to  which  Haran's  father 
migrated,  and  where  he  died  {Bee  Genesis  XI.  31,  32),  is 
written  Caran  in  the  French  Bibles,  and  in  Acts  VIL  2,  4,  it  is 
written  Charran  in  the  English  version  ;  but  such  changes  can 
only  take  place  when  some  original  h  element  exists,  for  which 
the  Hebrew  is  the  best  guide,  the  change  having  been  brought 
about  solely  by  the  difficulty  of  pronouncing  the  Hebrew  A,  for 
vowels  never  change  to  either  c,  g,  k,  or  q,  nor  do  these  letters 
ever  change  to  vowels,  except  in  this  way. 

IV.  Consonants  which  come  next  to  each  other  may  be 
separated,  by  the  insertion  of  a  vowel  between  them :  see — 
14.  Joktan,  Jaketan. 
21.  Dikla,  Dikela. 

A  6 
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62.  Jesbak,  Josabak. 
81.  Asron,  Assaron. 

104.  Semron,  Semeron ;  Samron,  Samaron. 

108.  Jahleel,  Jaheleel. 

114.  Esbon,  Esebon. 

114.  Azni,  Azeni. 

122.  Bria,  Baria. 

126.  Jachsel,  Jachasiel ;  Jahziel,  Jaheziel. 

135.  Helc,  Helec. 

138.  Smida,  Semida. 

148.  Eldaa,  Elada,  Elhada. 

150.  Bria,  Beria., 

154.  Asbel,  Asabel. 

161.  Ard,  Arad,  Ared. 

174.  Sabtha,  Sabatha. 

176.  Sabtecha,  Sabatacha. 

183.  Neptuim,  Nephatlm. 

194.  Arci,  Aracaeos,  Arucaeum. 

219.  Talmai,  Thelamei. 

241.  Oma,  Arauna. 

247.  Cahie,  Calane  ;'  Chalne,  Chalanne. 
Therefore,  although  Melca  (No.  37)  is  never  written  Meleca 
or  Melaca  in  the  tabulated  list  of  names,  it  may  equally  well 
be  so  written. 


V. 

may  be 


»  Single  consonants  may  be*  doubled,  or  double  consonants 
^   i)e  rendered  by  one ;  that  is  to  say,  p  and  cc,  I  and  Uj  m 
and  rrmiy  a  and  88,  &c.,  are  the  sapie ;  see — 
3.  Asiur,  Assur. 
33.  Aran,  Arran. 
44.  Amon,  Amnion. 
55.  Bibcah,  Rebecpa. 
57.  Cheturah,  Chettura„ 
60.  Madan,  Maddan. 
66.  Asurim,  Assurim. 
80.  Phalu,  Phallu. 
100.  Isachar,  Issachar. 

107.  Alon,  AJlon. 

108.  Jaleel,  AUel. 

112.  Agi,  Aggi ;  Hagi,  Haggi. 

113.  Sunis,  Sannis. 
118.  Aser,  Asser. 

120.  lesua,  lessua. 

121.  Jesui,  JesBui. 
124.  Husim,  Hussim. 
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128.  Jeser,  Jesser ;  leser,  Isseier. 

129.  Salnm,  Sallum ;  Silem,  Sillem. 

159.  Mupim,  Muppim  ;  Supim,  Shu}q>im. 

160.  Hupim,  HuppinL. 

161.  Adar,  Addar. 
19a,  ffivi,  ChiwL 
202.  Aner,  Enner. 
211.  Hemor,  Ernmor. 
218.  Sesai,  Sessei. 
237.  Emiud,  Ammiud. 

246.  Acad,  Accad. 

247.  Chalne,  Chalanne. 

251.  Makeda,  Makkeda  ;  Macheda,  Maochedah. 

256.  Misal,  Missal. 
Therefore,  although  lldal  (No.  42)  is  never  written  Tiddal, 
in  the  tabulated  list  of  names,  it  may  equally  well  be  so 
written;  but  this  and  the  previous  rule  may  not  be  taken 
together,  so  as  to  turn  one  syllable  into  two,  as  for  instance, 
Amon  may  not  be  changed  into  Amomon,  nor  Agi  into  Agagil 
although  they  may  be  legitimately  written  Ammon,  and  Aggi. 

VI.  The  letters  8,  sh^  schj  and  z  are  all  equivalents  of  each 
ctiier:  see — 

1.  Sem,  Shem. 
3.  Assur,  Asshur. 
7.  Us,  Uz. 

10.  Mas,  Mash. 

11.  Selah,  Shelah,  Schelach. 

16.  Seleph,  Sheleph,  Schaleph. 

17.  Hasarmaveth,  Hazarmaveth. 
20.  Usal,  Uzal. 

24.  Seba,  Sheba,  Scheba. 
29.  Serug,  Sherug. 

45.  Isaac,  Ishac,  Ischac. 

46.  Hus,  Huz ;  Us,  Uz. 

47.  Bus,  Buz. 

50.  Chesed,  Gheshed,  Chesched,  Chazad. 

51.  Haso,  Hazo. 

52.  Pildas,  Pildash,  Pildasch. 

58.  Simron,  Zimran. 

59.  Jochsan,  Jokshan,  Jokschan. 

62.  Jesboc,  Ishbac,  Jischbak. 

63.  Suah,  Shuah,  Schuach. 

64.  Seba,  Sheba,  Scheba. 

66.  Asurim,  Asshurim.  •r 
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67.  Latusim,  Letushim. 
81.  Hesron,  Hezron. 
83.  Simeon,  Shimeon. 

88.  Sohar,  Zohar ;  Serah,  Zerah. 

89.  Saul,  Shaul,  Schaul. 

91.  Gerson,  Grershon  ;  Grersom,  Gershom. 

95.  Selah,  Shelah,  Schela. 

96.  Peres,  Perez  ;  Phares,  Pharez. 

97.  Serah,  Zerah. 

98.  Hesron,  Hezron ;  Esron,  Ezron. 

03.  Jasub,  Jasbub. 

04.  Simron,  Shimron ;  Sambran,  Zambratn. 

05.  Sebulon,  Zebulon. 

06.  Sered,  Zered. 
11.  Siphion,  Zipfaion. 

13.  Suni,  Shuni,  Schuni. 

14.  Esbon,  Ezbon  ;  Osni,  Ozni. 
18.  Aser,  Asher,  Ascher. 

20.  Isvah,  Ishvah. 

21.  Isvi,  Ishvi  ;  Isui,  Ishuai,  lischui. 
24.  Husim,  Hushim ;  Suham,  Shuham,  Schucham. 
26.  Jahseel,  Jahzeel. 

28.  Jeser,  Jezer. 

29.  SiUem,  ShiUem,  Schillem 
34.  Abieser,  Abiezer. 

37.  Sechem,  Shechem. 

38.  Semida,  Shemida. 

40.  Peres,  Perish. 

41.  Seres,  Sheresh. 
43.  Suthelah,  Shuthelah,  Schutela. 
49.  Sabad,  Zabad. 
54.  Asbel,  Ashbel,  Aschbel. 

58.  Bos,  Rosh,  Bosch. 

59.  Supham,  Shuppim. 
62.  Moseh,  Mosheh. 
65.  Osee,  Oshea  ;  Josue,  Joshua. 

68.  Cus,  Cush,  Cusch. 

69.  Misraim,  Mizraim. 
77.  Seba,  Sheba,  Scheba. 
97.  Semari,  Zemari. 

201.  Escol,  Eschol. 

203.  Melchi-sedek,  Melchi-zedek. 

207.  Sohar,  Zohar. 

214.  Sibeon,  Zibeon. 

215.  Sua,  Shua,  Schuah. 
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218.  Sesai,  Sheshai. 

223.  Adoni-sedec,  Adoni-zedec 

232.  Achis,  Achish. 

239.  Isbi-benob,  Ishbi-benob. 

240.  Saph,  Zzaph. 
248.  Bai^,  Bashan. 

253.  Hasor,  Hazor,  Hhaszor. 
256.  Misal,  Misheal. 

Therefore,    althoii£;h    Sabtah  (No.    174)    is    never   written 

Shabtah  or  Zabtan,  nor  Sara  (No.  36)  ever  written  Zara,  in 

the   tabulated  list  of  names,  they  may  equally  well  be   so 
written. 

VII.  The  letters  t  and  th  are  equivalents  of  each  other : 
see — 

9.  Gater,  Grather ;  Geter,  Gether. 
31.  Tare,  Thare ;  Terah,  Tharah. 
34.  Lot,  Loth. 
42.  Tidal,  Thideal. 
57.  Cetura,  Cethura. 
67.  Letuscim,  Lethusim. 
101.  Tola,  Thola. 

125.  Naphtali,  NaphthaU. 

126.  Jatseel,  JathseeL 
143.  Sutala,  Suthala. 

145.  Tahan,  Thahan ;  Tabath,  Thahath. 
170.  Phut,  Phuth. 
174.  Sabta,  Sabtha. 
176.  Sabtecha,  Sabtheca. 

183.  Neptuim,  N<iphihuim. 

184.  Patrusim,  Pathrusim. 
187.  Gaphtorim,  Caphthorim. 

219.  Tolmai,  Thobnai. 

233.  Taknai,  ThalmaL 
238.  Ittai,  ItthaL 

254.  Taanach,  Thaanach, 

255.  Jiphtah,  Jephthah. 

Therefore,  althoi^  Thaath  (Na  145)  is  never  written  Taat 
in  the  tabulated  Ust  of  names,  it  may  equally  well  be  so  written 
or,  by  Eule  L,  Tat,  Tet,  Tit,  Tot,  Tut. 

VIIL  The  letters  p,  ph  and  /  are  equivalents  of  each 
other:  see — 

4.  Arpacsad,  Arphachsad,  ArfiEtchsad. 
13.  Peleg,  Pheleg. 
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25.  Ophir,  Ofir. 

39.  Amraphel,  AmrafaL 

52.  Pildash,  Phildash. 

70.  Epher,  Ifex. 

80.  Pallu,  Phallu,  Fallu. 

96.  Peres,  Phares,  Fares. 
102.  Pua,  Phua,  Fua. 
111.  Sephion,  Sefion. 
125.  NeptaU,  NephtalL 
140.  Peres,  Pheres. 
159.  Mupim,  Mophim,  Muffim. 

159.  Supim,  Suphim. 

160.  Hupim,  Hophim,  Huffim. 
170.  Put,  Phut. 

186.  Pelistim,  Philistim. 

199.  Perizaeus,  Pherezaeu^. 

208.  Ephron,  Afron. 

213.  Putiphari,  Phutiphaii. 

225.  Piram,  Pharam. 

252.  Tapuah,  Taphua. 
Therefore,  although  Put  or  Phut  (Nd.  170)  is  never  written 
Fut,  nor  Ephron  or  Afron  (No.  208)  ever  written  Epron,  in  the 
tabiilated  list  of  names,  they  may  equally  well  be  so  written. 


IX.  The  letters  d  and  t  are  convertible  with  each  other ; 
and  80  are  p,  ph  and  /  convertible  with  6  ;  these  latter,  viz.  6, 
jp,  ph  and  /  may  also  be  replac^  by  v  in  some  languages. 

Instances  of  the  convertibility  of  d  and  t  occur  in  Phut 
(No.  170)  otherwise  Phud  and  Phoud,  in  Goliath  (No.  231) 
otherwise  Groliad,  and  we  find  an  instance  of  the  convertibility 
of  p  and  by  in  Piram  (No.  225)  otherwise  Baran ;  but  as  the 
languages,  where  these  changes  occur  most  frequently,  do  not 
figure  in  the  tabulated  list  of  names  from  various  Bibles,  these 
changes  do  not  often  appear  there  ;  they  are,  however,  univer- 
sally admitted  by  lexicographers  and  grammarians:  for  instance, 
concerning  d  and  t,  Webster  says  in  nis  "  English  Dictionary,'* 
**  d  is  nearly  allied  to  ^  ...  Ms  convertible  with  d,  thus  the 

'*  Grermans  write  Out  for  Oood,  &c." O'Reilly,  in 

the  Grammar  prefixed  to  his  ^  Irish  Dictionary,"  says  "  In  old 

'^  Irish  manuscripts  d  and  t  are  written  indiflferently." 

Johnson,  in  his  "Arabic  and  Persian  Dictionary,"  page  295, 
says  "<  is  conmiutable  with  d,  as  tambura  for  aambura." 

Stuart,  in    his    "Hebrew    Grrammar,"    says,   "the 

"  sound  of  the  fourth  letter  of  the  alphabet^  viz.  DcUeth  {d)  is 
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**  like   ih    in  the  English  word  thatJ* Bunsen,  IV. 

687,  says  '^  As  the  Egyptisms  had  no  c2  in  their  language,  they 
"  could  not  render  the  name  with  greater  accuracy  than  with  tJ* 
I  will,  however,  give  a  few  independent  examples : — • 

Hebrew  Dad  (T7),  a  teat  («ee  Proverbs  v.  19  and  Eze^ 

kiel  xziii.  3). 
Welsh  Did,  a  teat. 

Malayan  127  Dada,  the  breast. 

Greek  Titthe,  the  teat  or  nipple  of  a  woman's  breast. 

Welsh  Teth,  a  teat,  dug,  or  pap. 

French  Tette,  the  teat  or  dugs. 

Anglo-Saxon    Tit,  a  teat.  [breast. 

Teat  or  Tit,  the  projecting  part  of  the  female 
Basque — Titia. 

Welsh  Deru,  to  act  churlishly. 

Welsh  Teru,  to  act  sullenly. 

•  .  .  .  .  •  4 

Sanscrit  359  Tata,  father. 

Greek  Tetta,  a  firiendly  but  respectful  address  of  youths 

to  their  fathers. 
Portuguese      Taita,  the  word  which  children  use  in  Portugal 

before  thev  can  speak  plain,  as  in  English 
Dad  oi'  Dadda. 
Latin  Tata,  a  dad,  daddy« 

Circassian  25  Taht,  fathef. 
Welsh  Tad,  a  father. 

Irish  Daid,  father. 

Bomany  Dad  or  Dado,  father. 

Gjami  Tibet  Dhada,  father. 
English  Dad  or  Daddy,  father. 

Finnish — Taat. 

Concerning  b  and  p^  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  **  re- 
marks, under  letter  6,  when  treating  specially  of  this  letter, 
^&  has  a  near  affinity  with  the  other  labials  p  and  v^  and  is 
*  often  used  for  p  by  the  Armenians  and  other  Orientals. 
**  Plutarch  observes,  that  the  Macedonians  changed  yA  into  6, 
"and  pronounced  Philip,  Bilip,''  ....  and  again,  "©  and  b 
"are  so  like  each  other  that  Quhitillian  observes,  &c.,  ac.  .  .  . 
"hence  in  ancient  inscriptions  and  old  glossaries  these  two 
"letters  have  often  been  confounded,  several  nations  still  pro- 
"nounce   one  for  the  other,  the  Welsh   and   Germans  par- 

"  ticularly.*' 4  Webster,  in  his  "  English  Dictionary," 

observes,  "  b  is  convertible,  ^r«^iy,  with  p  (as  in  the  Celtic  Ben 
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"  or  Pen,  a  mountain) ;  secondly^  with  v  (as  in  the  German 
"  SUher  for  Silver ,  b  and  v  being  also  used  indiflferently  in 
"  Spanish) ;  and,  thirdlyy  with  /  and  ph  (as  &c.,  &c.)  **...**  p 
"  is  convertible  into  6  and  /,  sometimes  into  v,  and  in  Greek 

"  into  ph:' Stuart,  in  his  <*  Hebrew  Grammar,"  states 

that,  "the  second  letter  of  the  alphabet,  viz.  Beth  (6)  is 
**  pronounced  like  the  English  v,  which  is  also  the  sound  of  the 

«*  Modem  Greek  6." In  WiUiams's  "  Sanscrit  Dic- 

"  tionary,"  we  read,  page  671,  "&a  is  often  confounded  with  vo, 
"  with  which  some  grammarians  consider  it  optionally  inter- 

«  changeable." In  O'Beilly's  *«  Irish  Dictionary,"  we 

read,  "  In  Irish  manuscripts  of  late,  ages,  b  and  p  are  written 
"  indiflferently,  being  commutable  with  each  other,  as  the  Latins 

"  wrote  pophcdla  and  publicola  indiflferently." The 

perfect  convertibility  of  these  letters  With  each  other  accounts 
for  the  fact,  that  pauper  in  Latin  is  pauvre  in  French,  both 
of  which  re-appear  in  the  synonymous  English  words  pauperiBTXi 
and  poverty ;  and  both  sections  of  this  rule  may  be  well  ex- 
emplified by  the  English  word  daft,  which  thereby  becomes 
convertible  into  tap ;  these  two  are  really  one  word,  with  pre- 
isisely  identical  meanings  given  to  them  in  Webster's  Dictionary, 
and  although  dab  does  not  look  much  like  tap  when  written, 
yet  if  a  Jew,  or  any  other  thick-spoken  person,  were  to  try  and 
say  somebody  had  given  hiTn  a  top,  he  would  really  say  "  he 
"gabe  me  a  daft";  the  instances  which  might  be  quoted  are, 
however,  so  numerous  and  well  known,  that,  without  further 
comment,  the  identity  of  d  and  *,  and  also  of  6,  p,  pK  />  and  in 
some  languages  t;,  may  fairly  be  considered  as  fully  established. 


Now  what  does  all  this  end  in?  Simply  this:  God  has 
imparted  to  this  beautiful  world  five  distinct  colours.  Black*, 
Blue,  Bed,  Yellow,  and  Chalk  White*;  from  these,  by  the 
simple  process  of  blending  them,  we  produce  violet,  brown, 
green,  pink,  orange,  and  an  endless  variety  of  tints,  but  they 
all  resolve  themselves  into  the  five  primitive  colours,  for  every 
shade  that  can  be  foimd  throughout  the  vast  realm  of  the 
botanical  kingdom  in  all  its  varied  loveliness,  and  every  tint  of 
colour  which  has  ever  been  seen  by  man,  is  but  a  mixture  of 
two  or  more  of  these  five,  and  to  these  no  man  can  add,  for 

*  I  am  weU  aware  tliat  some  persons  haye  asserted  that  black  is  not  a  ooloor, 
nor  white  either,  but  inasmuch  as  neither  of  them  can  be  produced  from  any 
other  colour  or  colours,  that  is  to  say,  as  neither  black  nor  chalk-white  can  be 
produced  from  either  blue,  red,  yellow,  or  a  mixture  of  them,  they  must  be  a« 
distinct  as  blue,  red,  and  yellow  themselyes,  and  if  black  and  white  an  not 
called  colours,  I  know  no  other  name  for  them. 
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these,  and  these  only,  were  created  with  our  creation,  and  God 
is  the  sole  Creator.  In  the  same  way,  God  has  endowed  the 
world  with  nine  distinct  sounds,  which  for  the  moment  we  will 
consider  represented  by  A,  B,  C,  D,  L,  M,  N,  B,  S  ;  these  may 
be  blended  in  sound,  and  represented  by  other  names  and 
characters,  imtil,  as  in  the  Lrish  language,  they  extend  to 
a,  6,  c,  <2,  e,  /,  gr,  i,  i,  rii,  n,  o,  y ,  r,  «,  t,  u :  to  these  may  be 
added,  as  in  English,  hy  jj  k,  g,  t;,  w^  a;,  j/,  z ;  or,  as  in  the 
Persian,  the  number  may  be  increased  to  thirty-two  ;  or,  as  in 
the  Muscovite,  to  forty-three ;  or,  as  in  the  Tartarian  and 
EtJiiopic,  to  202  each  (see  Ency.  Brit.  Article  "  Alphabet  for 
these  last  three) ;  or  they  may,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Chinese, 
be  extended  to  about  80,000  distinct  letters  or  characters  (see 
ditto) :  but  after  all,  we  were  endowed  with  but  nine  distinct 
sounds,  and  all  other  single  sounds  are  but  shades  or  tints  of 
one  or  other  of  these  ;  au  words  must  be  expressed  by  one  or 
more  of  them,  and  although  mankind  have  attempted  to  make 
distinctions  by  using  shades  or  tints  of  sound  as  if  they  were 
the  primary  sounds,  and  expressing  them  by  letters  denoting 
these  shades,  such  distinctions  are  eternally  confused  and  result 
in  nothing  reliable,  for  the  distinctions  adopted  in  one  place 
differ  firom  those  adopted  in  another,  to  such  an  extent  that 
many  words  having  the  same  origin  no  longer  appear  to  have 
anything  in  common,  imtil  reduced  to  their  primary  elements, 
though  such  reduction  immediately  proves  the  connection 
between  avdft  and  speedy^  or  between  baitvng  a  horse  and 
feedmg  him,  not  only  enabling  a  person  to  perceive  the  con- 
nectJBg  Unks  in  his  own  language,  but  rendering  comparison 
with  other  languages  easy  to  make,  plain  to  the  observer  and 
reliable  in  the  result. 

Let  us  now  summarise  our  subject,  on  the  basis  of  the 
EngUsh  alphabet,  into  nine  results,  previously  remarking  that 
j,  V  and  w  are  letters  upon  which  the  less  reliance  is  placed 
the  better. 

I.  Neither  a,  e,%  o,u,y  norj  ever  change  into  either  6,  d, 
filj  rfij  n, Pj  Vj  8y  t  or  X ;  and  very  rarely  into  c,  gr,  k  or  g,  con- 
cerning which  see  Bule  III. ;  thus  eye  never  changes  into  bye^ 

n.  Neither  6,  p^  ph  nor  /  ever  change  into  either  c,  dl,  gr,  jj 
i,  I,  m,  71,  g,  r,  «,  *,  a?,  0,  a,  6,  i,  o,  u,  y^w  or  h ;  thus  fop  never 
changes  into  lop,  sop,  top^  &c. 

III.  Neither  c,  g,  i,  nor  q  ever  change  into  either  6,  d,  /,  ly 
w,  n,  j[>,  r,  8j  tj  z,  a,  e^ij  o,u  or  y,  and  very  rarely  into  j  ;  thus 
cone  never  changes  into  bonsj  lone,  tone,  &c. 

IV.  Neither  d  nor  t  ever  change  into  either  6,  c,  /,  g,  j,  k,  2, 
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m,  n,  p,  qy  r,  «,  v,  oj,  z,ay^i,  a,  U,  y^v)  or  h ;  thus  dogr  never 
changes  into  6og^,  /ogr,  iogr,  &c. 

V.  The  letter  I  never  chatiges  into  any  other  letter  (unless, 
perhaps^  as  tnodem  Egyptologers  state,  it  was  represented  by  r 
in  ancient  Egyptian,  but  I  should  never  accept  r  as  an  equi- 
valent of  I)  ;  thus  lack  never  changes  into  backj  sack,  tack,  &c« 

VI.  The  letter  m  never  changes  into  Any  othet  letter  J  thus 
mUl  never  changed  into  cUU,  giU,  eiU,  &c. 

VII.  The  letter  n  never  changes  into  any  other  letter ;  thus 
nice  never  changes  into  {Uce,  nrdce,  rice,  &c. 

VIII.  The  letter  r  never  changes  into  any  other  letter 
(excepting  into  I  as  among  the  Chinese,  who,  having  tio  r 
sound,  call  rice  "  lice"  when  speaking^  English,  as  children  say 
"velly"  instead  of  "very,"  but  this  is  a  iliere  matter  of  im- 
perfect articulation,  and  is  not  a  legitimate  change) ;  thus  ram 
never  changes  into  hai/n,  cain,  tmava,  &c. 

IX.  Neither  B  nor  z  ever  change  into  eithei"  6,  c,  dl,  /,  g,  j, 
ky  I,  m,  riy  Pj  q,  r,  t,  v,  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  k^w  or  y  (ttncf  although  « 
is  often  pronouJiCed  like  th  by  persons  who  lisp,  that  arises 
from  an  imperfection  in  their  organs  of  articulation,  and  is  not 
a  legitimate  change) ;  thus  aa'Tne  never  changes  iiito  tamsj 
name,  tame,  &c. 

We  thus  have  nine  primitive  sounds,  concerning  which  we 
have  formulated  nine  results  {viz,  one  for  each),  showing  that 
they  never  change  into  each  other.  I  must  however  explain 
that,  in  using  the  word  "  never,"  my  strict  meaning  is,  that 
they  never  legitimately  change  into  each  other,  for  corruptions 
and  irregularities  haVe  crept  into  all  languages,  but  those 
which  affect  these  rules  are  so  insignificant  in  number,  that 
I  consider  myself  warranted  in  retaining  the  term. 

From  these  nine  sounds,  namely,  A,  B,  C,  D,  L,  M,  N,  R,  S, 
with  their  variants,  all  spoken  languages  have  sprung.  The 
vowel  soimd,  viz.  a  and  its  variants,  was  more  frequently  under- 
stood than  represented,  when  occurring  between  consonants,  in 
ancient  writing ;  thus  Peleg,  as  I  have  said,  was  written  Pig, 
and  circumstances  connected  with  him,  giving  rise  to  words 
derived  from  his  name,  were  expressed  by  intonating  the  name 
differently,  elongating  it,  speaking  it  glibly,  or  otherwise 
modulating  it,  as  Peleg,  Paleg,  Paleeg,  Pleg,  &c.,  which,  as 
languages  multiplied  by  dialectic  changes,  became  Beleg,  Baleg, 
Baleeg,  Bleg,  &c.,  Feleg,  Faleg,  Faleeg,  Fleg,  &c.,  and  the  fact, 
that  as  people  parted  company  from  each  other,  they  daily  became 
less  able  to  keep  up  the  identity  of  these  changes,  caused  Beleg  in 
one  language  to  mean  what  Pleg  meant  in  another ;  added  to 
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this,  Joktan,  the  brother  of  Peleg,  inay  have  been  also  con- 
nected with  the  same  circumstance,  therefore  Joktan's  share  in 
it^  being  better  remembered  by  sotne  people  than  Peleg's,  it 
would  naturally  come  to  pasd  that  Joktan  oi*  Actan  came  to 
mean  in  one  language  what  P^leg,  Pleg,  Flag,  or  Plug,  meant 
in  another,  and  thus  the  languages  of  the  world  have  grown. 

I  may  here  ifemark,  alia  I  nope  that  the  reader  will  not 
lose  the  thread  of  my  explanations  while  I  do  so,  that  there  is 
a  great  difference  in  the  amount  of  conviction  which  words 
carry  wiUi  them  ad  having  been  derived  from  certain  names ; 
for  instance,  words  derived  from  names  like  Nun,  Misr,  Laban, 
Gaslu,  Simeon,  Moses,  Kemuel,  Ketiua,  &c.,  can  change  so 
little  that  they  preserve  their  identity ;  while  those  derived 
from  names  like  Joseph,  Ariab,  Jobab,  Havila,  &c.,  change  so 
much  (and  legitimately  so  change,  as  anybody  may  judge  for 
himself  who  tests  the  fact  by  our  nine  rules  of  equivalents 
already  given)  that  it  requires  great  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  reEuler  before  he  can  feel  sure  that  the  changes  are  really 
according  to  rule,  and  therefore  are  not  so  satisfactory,  either 
to  him  or  to  me,  as  names  which  change  less ;    but  by  close 
examiYiation  he  will  see  that  the  rules  have  be^n  followed  out 
as  strictly  in  those  cases  where  the  similarity  of  word  to  name 
is  not  readily  apparent,  as  they  have  in  those  cases  where  it  is. 
The  reader  will  now  understand  and  appreciate  the  following 
extract  from  the  Pre&ce   of  the  ^^  Sanscrit  and  English  Dic- 
tionary ^  by  Monier  Williams,  M.A.,  Oxford,  1872,  where  that 
gentleman  has  very  happily  illustrated  this  matter,  viz. : — ^^  A 
^Semitic  root  may  be  described  as  a  sort  of  hard  framework, 
*^  generally  consisting  of  three  consonants,  which  resemble  three 
^  diding  but  inflexible  uprifi;ht  limbs,  movable  hither  and  thither 
"to  admit  on  either  side  tne  intervenient  vowels ;  these  are  of 
**the  utmost  importance  to  the  diverse  colouring  of  the  radical 
"idea,  but  their  presence,  within  and  without  the  rigid  frame- 
"  work  of  the  root,  is  almost  overpowered  by  the  ever  prominent 
"consonantal  skeleton.     In  illustration  of  this,  we  may  take  the 
"Arabic  root  K  T  B  thus  i 

*«  K  a  T      B ^writing. 

«K  a  T  i  B ^a  writer. 

"KiTaB a  book. 

"  K  i  T      B  a  t — —an  inscription." 
Beyond  this  the  author  goes  into  compoimd  words,  which,  if 
repeated  here,  would  only  confuse  the  reader.     I  shall  there- 
fore quote  him  no  further,  especially  as  I  cannot  agree  with  all 
he  says  on  the  subject;    so  far,  however,  his  illustration  is 
remarkably  good^  and  the  only  further  observation  I  need  make 
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upon  it  is,  that  if  by  the  word  /Semitic  he  means  /S^emite,  he 
might  also  have  said  J7amitic,  Japhetiej  for  it  applies  to  words 
derived  from  all  their  names,  and  from  the  names  of  their  sons, 
grandsons,  &c.,  in  fact,  to  all  human  language. 

Having  so  far  disposed  of  the  matter  of  soimd,  our  next 
subject  will  naturally  be  the  various  alphabets ;  these,  as  I 
have  already  said,  vary  in  the  number  of  letters  they  contain : 
in  fact,  in  the  native  lan|ruage  of  New  Zealand  there  is  no  Bj  (7, 
JD,  Fj  ff,  J,  i,  Q,  S,  F,  Z,  YotZ  ;  in  the  Quichua  lanc^uage, 
used  by  the  ancient  Yncas  of  Peru,  there  was  no  -B,  2),  F,  G,  J, 
V,  Wj  X  or  Z;  in  Irish  and  Gaelic  there  is  no  J,  Q,  JST,  F,  TF, 
X,  Y  or  Z,  and  no  word  begins  with  H;  in  Anglo-Saxon  Jj  JST, 
Q,  V  and  Z  are  not  used  ;  no  word  begins  with  8h  in  Greek, 
Latin,  Anglo-Saxon,  Irish,  or  Welsh,  nor  in  the  latter  lan- 
guage does  any  word  begin  with  Th.  In  Arabic  there  are 
three  letters,  or  signs,  written  thus  ^,  -,  *,  called  respec- 
tively Alif,  Ayn  and  Harriza ;  I  have  uniformly  followed  the 
various  renderings  of  alifj  viz.,  a,  i,  u,  as  given  in  Johnson's 
"  Arabic  Dictionary,"  appended  to  each  word  ;  regarding  ayn  he 
says  (page  830)  "  the  power  of  this  letter  is  that  of  aZif  pro- 
"  nounced  with  greater  exertion  of  the  throat  not  easy  to  be 
<^  explained,  the  Roman  alphabet  does  not  furnish  any  character 
"  of  similar  power  "...  (page  2)  "  hamza  like  ayn  is  uttered 
"  by  a  compression  of  the  muscles  of  the  throat,  but  is  not  bo 
"  deep  nor  so  strong  a  guttural  as  that  letter,  it  has  no  equiva- 
"  lent  in  the  Roman  sJphabet."  No  letter  having  been  given 
in  the  Dictionary  as  the  equivalent  of  these,  I  have  uniformly 
used  a  as  their  representative,  which  is  the  nearest  substitute  I 
know  of,  and  quite  answers  the  purpose  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind. 

Now  turning  to  Hebrew,  we  read  in  Stuart's  Grammar: 
"The  first  letter  of  the  alphabet,  viz.,  Aleph  had  a  feeble 
"  sound,  scarcely  audible,  like  h  in  kerbs^  and  lighter  than  h  in 
^  he ;  in  practice  it  is  generally  treated  as  destitute  of  any 
"sound  .  .  .  the  letter  Ayin  we  do  not  sound,  it  is  often 
**  exchanged  for  Aleph,  it  had  a  feeble  soimd  not  easily  dis- 
"  tinguished,  and  it  is  perhaps  safest  to  pass  it  over  without 
"soimding  it,"  but  as  these  letters  often  stand  between  two 
consonants,  and  when  not  writing  in  Hebrew  letters  it  is 
necessary  that  they  should  be  represented  by  some  vowel,  I 
have  in  like  manner  always  used  a  as  their  equivalent ;  so  also 
in  cases  where  no  vowel  is  used,  say  in  Peleg,  written 'Pig  in 
Hebrew,  as  I  have  given  it  in  the  Hebrew  column  ;  all  sorts  of 
vowels  have  been  arbitrarily  inserted  between  these  letters  in 
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order  to  articulate  them,  as  the  tabulated  list  of  names  will 
show.  I  have,  however,  uniformly  used  a,  when  quoting  a 
Hebrew  word,  thus,  "  Pig  or  Palag."  I  must  now  speak  of  the 
Hebrew  points,  concerning  which  we  read  in  the  eighth  edition 
of  the  "Encyclopaedia  Britannica,"  article  Language:  "The 
^  old  Hebrew  became  extinct  as  a  living  language  about  500 
'^  years  B.C. ;  a  thousand  years  afterwards  the  Masoretic  points 
"were  added  to  assist  in  its  pronimciation,"  and  in  Article 
Philology  we  further  read,  "  Babylon  became  the  chief  seat  of 
"  Jewish  learning,  and  it  was  here  in  506  A.D.  that  the  Masora 
**  of  the  Law  was  first  committed  to  writing.  The  school  of 
"Babylon  flourished  till  the  year  1037  ajd.,  and  from  this 
^  proceeded  the  thriving  branches  of  Jewish  literature,  which 
^  were  transplanted  to  Italy,  Barbary,  and  Spain,  about  900  AJ). 
^  These  learned  Jews  not  only  devised  an  elaborate  system  of 
"  grammar,  which  still  holds  its  groimd  to  the  great  detriment 
"of  comparative  philology,  but  they  endeavoured  to  fix  the 
^pronunciation  of  the  sacred  language  by  a  system  of  vowel 
"  points  which  came  into  use  about  the  sixth  or  eighth  cen- 
**  fcaiy  AJ).,  and  while  they  seem  to  have  dealt  rauier  arbi- 
**  tranly  with  the  text  itself,  they  sought  to  fix  its  interpretation 
^by  an  elaborate  contrivance  of  points  and  accents."  This 
aiid  the  &nciful  perversions  of  modem  Hebraists  have  re- 
sulted in  so  disguising  and  distorting  the  language,  that  the 
very  strong  resemblance  which  it  really  bears  to  other  lan- 
guages can  only  be  detected  by  casting  all  these  innovations 
aride ;  the  reader  will  therefore  be  quite  prepared  to  hear  that 
I  have  entirely  ignored  these  Hebrew  points,  and  will,  I  am 
sore,  think  with  me  that  it  is  better  to  read  the  language  as  it 
was  written  by  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  &c.,  than  as  it  was  improved 
out  of  all  knowledge  more  than  a  thousand  years  after  it  had 
ceased  to  be  a  living  language.  I  would  have  said  that  it  is 
better  to  read  the  language  as  it  was  written  by  Moses,  but 
that  for  a  reason  I  will  now  explain,  the  Hebrew  as  we  now 
bave  it,  in  the  books  of  Moses,  &c.,  can  not  be  the  language  in 
"which  he  wrote.  Moses,  in  fact,  must  have  written  in  Egyptian 
if  he  wanted  his  followers  to  imderstand  him,  which  it  is  evi- 
dent he  did,  for  it  is  specially  stated  in  Deut.  xxxi.  11,  that  he 
gave  orders  to  the  priests  that  what  he  had  written  should  be 
read  "  before  all  Israel  in  their  hearing,"  and  we  are  told  in 
Joshua  viii.  34,  that  this  was  done.  I  say,  therefore,  that  he 
most  have  written  in  Egyptian,  because  the  language  of  "  all 
"  Israel "  at  that  time,  must  have  been  Egyptian,  and  that 
language,  such  as  we  have  it  now  before  us  in  the  monuments 
and  papyri  of  that  and  other  periods,  is  very  different  from  the 
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present  so-called  Hebrew.    This  word  "  Hebrew  **  comes  to  the 
Israelites    by   their    descent  from   **  Abraham    the    Hebrew  ^ 
(Gen.  xiv.  13),  he  being  descended  from  Eber  or  Heber  in  the 
sixth  generation,  and  as  Abraham  left  the  land  of  his  fathers 
and  lived  among  the  Canaanites,  and  as  his  son  Isaac,  his 
grandson  Jacob,  and  his  gre^t-grandsons  by  this  line  lived 
among  them  also  until,  during  215  years,  they  had  increased 
to   70    persons,    they  must    then    have    spoken  a  Hebrew- 
Canaanite  language ;    but  these   70  persons  then  went  into 
Egypt  and  remained  there  imtil  they  died,  215  years  elapsing 
from  the  time  these   70  entered  Egypt  uptil  their  rqmted 
descendants,  numbering  2,500,000  persons,  or  thereabouts,  left 
the  coimtry.      These  must  have  then  spoken  a  language  almost 
pure  Egyptian,  that  is  to  say,  Egyptian  with  a  little  Canaanite 
in  it,  but  a  much  less  proportion  of  Hebrew  in  it ;  for,  taking 
the  Bible  as  we  have  it,  we  see  in  various  ways  how  closely  they 
were  connected  with  the  i^atives.      During  their  subsequent 
residence  in  Canaan  their  language  must  in  the  same  way  have 
become  more  or  less  Cq^naanite  q^gain  as  the  centuries  rolled 
on,  therefore  it  matters  little  whether  it  ever  became  more 
genuinely  Hebrew  or  not  (as  it  may  have  done  by  marriage 
with  the  original  Hebrew  stopk  descended  from  Heber,  outside 
the  line  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob),  or  whether  that  which 
is  now  called  Hebrew  is  really  Canaanite,  as  many  students 
affirm,  for  the  fact  equally  iremains  the  same,  namely,  Uiat  any 
records  written  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  would  necessarily 
have  been  almost  pure  Egyptian,  and  would  have  subsequently 
required  translation  into  the  Hebrew  as  we  have  it  in  the 
Scriptures,  which,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  totally  unlike  the 
Egyptian,  as  we  have  it  now  before  us  in  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments of  that  period.     Such  a  work  of  translation  into  its 
present  so-called  Hebrew  must  have  taken  place  as  the  know- 
ledge of  Egyptian  faded  out,  say  half-way  between  the  Exodus 
and  the  time  when,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  previous  chapter, 
they  had  lost  their  language  again  during  their  Babylonish 
captivity,  viz.^  in  Ezra's  days,  and  spoke  Chaldean  only.    Now, 
half-way  between  the  Exodus  and  this  time  would  be  from 
400  to  500  years  after  the  days  of  Moses,  namely,  between  the 
time  of  Samuel  and  Solomon  ;  such  being  also  the  very  period 
at  which  a  large  class  of  modem  students  affirm  that  the  Old 
Testament   was  really  written^  and   they    further    maintain 
that  it  must  therefore  be  imtrustworthy  concerning  events 
previous  to  that  time,  as,  not  being  contemporaneous  with  such 
events  as  the  Exodus,  &c.,  the  writers  were  not  witnesses,  and 
consequently  their  writings  cannot  be  a  genuine   historical 
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record.  In  fixing  the  period  as  above,  these  students  have 
been  goided  by  that  keen  scent  upon  such  subjects  which  a 
philologist  acquires,  and  by  means  of  which  any  language  of 
any  period  can  be  discerned  from  the  same  language  of  another 
period,  as  readily  as  an  Englishman  of  to-day  could  discern 
that  a  work  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Alfred  the 
Great,  or  William  the  Conqueror,  was  not  genuine,  if  it  were 
presented  to  him  in  the  Eoglish  of  Chaucer's  time ;  but,  in- 
asmuch as  that  which  we  call  Hebrew,  or  most  ancient  known 
language  of  the  Bible,  can  be  at  most  but  a  translation  of  the 
originid,  as  far  as  the  early  parts  are  concerned,  their  argu- 
ment, which  would  apply  if  they  had  been  written  for  the  &rst 
time  in  Solomon's  deiys,  does  not  apply  if  they  were  merely 
translated  then,  as  I  say  they  were,  and  this  translation  is 
probably  at  the  bottom  of  that  which,  ever  since  it  was  first 
pointed  out,  has  been  a  mystery,  namely,  why  Grod  is  con- 
tinually spoken  of  in  one  verse  as  ^^  ^^  Tvhtk  ^^  Uvhtk  ^^*^ 
Aly  Alk  (at  Aldhjy  Aloh  or  Athyrrij  and  in  the  ne^  yerse  as 
TTffV  viz.,  Thoh,  iTivJiy  Yhwh^  Yhvh^  or  Yahvah ;  if  this  had 
been  confined  to  the  books  of  Moses  only,  this  would  have  been 
strange  enough,  but  as  the  same  peculiarity  is  observable  in 
subsequent  books,  extending  over  several  centuries,  such  as 
Joshua,  Judges,  Sami^el,  Kings,  &c.,  it  was  argued  that  no 
soch  peculiarity  of  diction  could  have  been  common  to  all 
these  writers,  and  therefore  that  it  must  have  all  been  written 
at  <me  time,  which  time  as  I  I^ve  said  has  been  traced,  by  the 
style  of  the  Hebrew,  1x>  the  period  between  Samuel  and 
Solomon ;  but  if  all  the  earlier  books  were  merely  translated 
then,  as  I  maintain  they  must  have  been,  there  is  no  mystery 
in  God  being  continiially  called  by  two  different  names,  for  we 
have  only  to  suppose  two  persons  working  together  in  sections, 
sometimes  long  ones  and  sometimes  short,  the  one  using 
AJhym^  by  force  of  habit  to  express  God,  the  other  using 
Yahvak  for  the  same  reason,  and  the  whole  thing  is  clear ; 
however,  in  addition  to  the  reason  I  have  already  given  for 
coming  to  ihe  conclusion  that  Moses  must  have  written  in 
Egyptian,  and  that  his  books  were  translated,  at  a  later 
date,  into  the  present  so-called  Hebrew,  I  shall  show  in 
Chapter  IV.  that  if  the  Pentateuch  had  been  written  during 
the  days  of  Moses,  in  the  language  which  now  passes  for 
Hebrew,  it  would  have  been  totally  unintelligible  to  anybody, 
as  many  of  the  most  important  words  could  not  have  existed  in 
any  language  with  the  meanings  they  there  convey  until  long 
after  his  time.  I  need,  however,  say  no  more  about  Hebrew 
at  present,  but  will  proceed  to  the  next  branch  of  our  subject. 
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I  have  mentioned  the  by-gone  Incas  of  Peru  amon^  the  wit- 
nessed whose  testimony  I  shsdl  call,  to  prove  that  whi^  I  have 
to  say,  but  as  it  may  not  be  generally'  known  what  language 
they  spoke,  and  as  I  quote  no  words  as  Incan  or  Yncan,  and 
say  nothing  of  Peruvian,  which  at  the  present  day  is  chiefly 
Spanish,  I  will  quote  the  words  of  the  chief  English  authority 
on  the  subject. 

^'  During  the  period  of  Yncan  ascendancy,  Quichua  super- 
^  seded  all  the  other  dialects  as  the  language  of  the  governing 
^  race;  it  was  the  language  of  a  people  far  advanced  in  civili- 
^  sation,  it  was  assiduously  cultivated  by  learned  men  for  cen- 
^  turies ;  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  selected  as  the  most  perfect 
^  of  the  extensive  j^erican  group  of  languages  ....  ere  long 
**  perhaps  it  will  fade  away  entirely  from  the  memory  of  living 
^generations,  with  it  wUl  disappear  the  richest  form  of  tl^ 
^^  great  American  group  of  languages  ....  with  it  will  be  lost' 
^^  all  the  traditions  which  yet  remain  of  the  old  glory  of  the 
<^  Yncas,  all  the  poems,  elegies  and  love  songs  which  stamp  the 
"  character  of  a  once  happy  people."  See  pages  2  and  3  of 
the  Introductory  Chapter  of  '*  Contributions  towards  a  Chram- 
^'  mar  and  Dictionary  of  Quichua,  the  language  of  the  Yncas  of 
« Peru,''  by  C.  R.  Markham,  F.B.G.S.,  F.S.A.,  London,  1864. 
In  quoting  Quichua  it  will,  therefore,  be  understood  that  I  am 
quoting  the  language  of  the  Incas. 

There  is  another  language  concerning  which  I  must  speak, 
and  still  more  specially,  viz.,  the  Chinese,  as  it  is  remarkably 
peculiar :  I  do  not  allude  to  the  mode  of  writing,  though  that 
is  singular  enough,  but  to  the  great  pecuHarity  of  the  spoken 
language.  In  the  first  place,  it  consists  entirely  of  words  of 
one  syllable ;  for  although,  in  some  cases,  two  words,  of  one 
syllable  each,  are  joined  together,  as  in  our  English  words 
horaemanj  codchmauyperi/manj  ploughman,  &c.,  it  contains  no 
indivisible  words  of  two  syllables,  such  as  bvMer,  apple, 
jacket,  &c.,  far  less  words  of  more  than  two.  It  is  not  only, 
however,  in  being  exclusively  composed  of  one-syllable  words, 
that  the  Chinese  language  is  peculiar,  but  it  is  that  such  words 
as  there  are,  vary  so  little  in  sound  ;  for,  roughly  speaking,  the 
following  are  the  only  soimds,  and,  therefore,  the  only  words  in 
the  whole  language,  viz. : — 

E,  Yih,  Ya,  Hae,  Wei,  Ho,  Woo,  Yaou. 

Peih,  Po,  Pho,  Fa,  Fuh. 

Ke,  Kwei,  Kow,  Ko,  Eeuh,  Gih,  Go. 

Gaou,  Chaou,  Jih,  Jo,  Jaou,  Juh. 

Te,  To,  Tou. 

Le,  Leih,  Luy,  Lo,  Luh. 
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Me,  Meih,  Meaou,  Mo,  Muh. 

Ne,  Neaou,  Nuh. 

She,  Tseih,  Shi,  Sow,  Tso,  Saou,  Shu. 

Urh. 

Yan,  Han,  Wan,  Yuen,  Yang,  Hwang,  Yung. 

Pwan,  Fun,  Bang,  Ping. 

Keen,  Kin,  Keang,  Kung,  Gan,  Chen,  Chin,  Jen,  Jin,  Chang, 

Chung,  Jing,  Jung. 
Tan,  Teen,  Ting. 
Lan,  Lin,  Ling,  Lang. 
Man,  Mang,  Ming,  Mung. 
Nan,  Nun,  Ning,  Nang,  Nimg. 
San,  Tsan,  Sin,  Tsin,  Shin,  Seang,  Tsing,  Tsung. 
There  are  a  few  more,  but  they  are  all  slignt  variations  of  the 
above,  such  as  Lae,  Leuh,  Luh,  &c.,  affecting  the  vowels  only ; 
and  while  there  are  many  thousands  of  distinct  characters,  all  the 
variations  of  sound,  however  minute,  are  given  on  one  page 
in  Part  II.  Vol.  I.  p.  xx.,  of  Morrison's  "  Chinese  Dictionary." 
On   this   page    they    will    be    found   alphabetically,    and    the 
variations  are  there  called  "  Order  and  Number  of  the  Syllables," 
which  amount  to  411 ;  and  in  Part  I.  Vol  I.  p.  10,  will  be  found 
another  table,  all  on  one  page  also,  containing  all  the  recognised 
radicals,  viz^  214. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  observed  that  the  language  con- 
sists, ^r^Z^,  of  a  pure  vowel  sound;  secondly^  of  a  consonant 
followed  by  a  vowel  or  combination  of  vowels ;  thirdly^  of  the 
sound  ^  Urh  " ;  and  fourthly^  of  a  consonant  and  vowel  or  vowels, 
followed  by  n  and  ng.     Sounds  like  Bab,  Bok,  Bil,  Cam,  Cum, 
Dos,  Dot,  Fid,  Ham,  Hog,  Hul,  Sem,  Cus,  Put,  or,  in  fact, 
combinations  of  any  two  consonants  of  which  ti  or  ng  do  not 
form  the  final,  are  therefore  excluded ;  and  yet  with  an  exercise 
of  the  organs  of  speech,  which  varies  but  little  more  than  the 
Bounds  uttered  by  a  cat,  it  is  a  patent  and  certain  fact  that  a 
nation  of  people  comprehending  one-third  of  the  whole  human 
race,  manage  to  make  themselves  understood  by  each  other  in 
all  the  varieties  of  circumstances,  and  in  all  the  complications 
of  a  life,  in  many  respects  highly  civilised,  which  day  by  day 
occur.     How  such  sounds  can  possibly  be  made  to  convey  a 
distinguishable  reference  to  matters,  as  distinct  as  a  man,  a 
cloud,  a  pig,  a  canary,  good,  bad,  hot,  cold,  little,  big,  a  river,  a 
mountain,  a  field,  a  poultice,  a  knife,  a  table  cloth,  a  mutton 
chop,  mashed  turnips,  the  scurvy,  a  pair  of  breeches,  a  tallow 
candle,  tin,  brass,  leather,  an  onion,  a  priest,  the  stomach  ache^ 
a  butcher,  sight,  smell,  hearing,  a  star,  a  lawyer,  dry,  wet,  pens, 
ink,  wine,  gravy,  a  box,  a  whip,  physic,  trees,  light,  darlmess, 
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and  all  the  thousands  of  other  distinct  subjects  of  human  con- 
versation, is  in  itself  marvellous ;  yet  it  is  nevertheless  a  fiict, 
and  not  only  is  this  done,  but  speaking  approximately,  each  one 
of  these  sounds  expresses  what  at  first  sight  appears  to  include 
aU  these  subjects  and  meanings ;  in  fact,  it  would  appear  that 
any  one  of  these  words  may  be  so  pronounced,  intoned,  accen- 
tuated or  otherwise  varied,  so  as  to  mean  anything  and  every- 
thing ;  yet,  in  reality,  this  is  only  partially  so. 

The  great  variety  of  meanings  expressed,  however,  by  any 
one  of  these  sounds,  and  intelligibly  expressed  too,  by  the  people 
of  China  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  is  really  almost 
as  surprising,  to  those  who  have  revelled  in  the  bold  variations 
of  Dik,  Fil,  Ru,  Cus,  Pop,  Mut,  Fus,  Gum,  Shik,  &c.,  as  it 
would  be  to  know  that  the  monotonous  howl  of  a  dog  conveyed 
each  night,  to  other  dogs,  a  varied  fund  of  information  concern- 
ing every  member  of  the  household  mentioned  by  narne ;  such, 
however,  is  the  fact,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  how  the 
minutest  differences  may  become  intelligible  to  those  whose 
attention  is  wholly  concentrated  upon  them. 

Now,  whether  it  is  because  the  paucity  of  variation  in  sound 
has  been  considered  an  evidence  of  primitiveness  in  the  Chinese 
language,  or  whether  it  is  because  the  Chinese  have  claimed,  in 
a  vague  indefinite  manner,  an  antiquity  for  their  nation  ten 
times  greater  than  the  Bible  records  award  to  the  race  of  man, 
I  shall  not  pretend  to  decide ;  but  certain  it  is  that  a  preposte- 
rously erroneous  supposition  has  got  abroad  that  after  the  sons 
of  Noah  had  shown  themselves  unworthy  of  him,  by  building 
the  tower  of  Babel,  he  and  his  wife  went  away  from  them,  and 
fcunded  another  nation,  in  the  far  east,  now  known  as  China ; 
this  theory,  I  must  however  add,  does  not  emanate  from  China, 
where  a  world  that  is  only  6,000  years  old  would  be  looked 
upon  as  quite  a  modem  institution,  but  so  thoroughly  has  it 
been  accepted,  that  we  read  as  follows  : — "  It  is  universally 
"allowed,  that  if  Noah  was  not  the  founder  of  the  Chinese 
"  monarchy,  it  was  some  of  his  grandchildren  at  a  very  early 
"  period ;  their  form  of  government  resembles  the  Patriarchal, 
"which  is  in  fevour  of  Noah's  being  their  founder,  and  &c., 
"&c."  {See  Ency.  Brit.  Article  Bridge). 

To  look  for  words  in  Chinese  which  might  betray  connecting 
links  with,  and,  therefore  some  knowledge  of,  persons  living  as 
recently  as  the  antediluvian  Adam,  Eve,  Abel,  Seth,  Lamech, 
Methusaleh,  &c.,  or  the  sons  of  Noah,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet^ 
with  their  sons,  Gomer,  Magog,  Tubal,  Elam,  Arphaxad,  Phut, 
Mizr,  &c.,  is  manifestly  out  of  the  question,  as,  neither  of  them, 
jior  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Rachel,  Moses,  Caleb,  Joshua,  nor 
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of  any  such  like  names,  is  there  a  trace  in  the  records  of  China, 
as  conveyed  by  their  recognised  histories,  or  by  their  unconscious 
records  in  the  shape  of  etyniology,/or  they  have  no  such  aouTids ; 
yet,  in  the  few  sounds  their  language  does  consist  of,  is  contained- 
the  proof,  that  although  they  have  been  cut  off  from  all  other 
nations  from  the  remotest  known  period  of  their  national  ex- 
istence until  recently,  their  language  is  not  as  old  as  Jacob,  for 
it  contains  in  itself  records  of  Leah  his  wife,  identified  as  refer- 
ring to  her,  individually  and  personally,  by  expressing  with  the 
sound  of  her  name  various  acts  and  circumstances  narrated  of 
her  in  the  book  of  Genesis ;  neither  is  it  as  old  as  the  days  of 
Ahi,  son  of  Benjamin,  who  was  bom  about  1690  B.C.,  and  went 
down  into  Egypt  with  Jacob  and  his  family  during  the  famine, 
for  although  we  have  not  in  his  case,  as  in  that  of  Leah,  any 
detailed  history  of  matters  concerning  him  personally,  the  Ben- 
jaminite  character  of  a  large  number  of  Chinese  words  derived 
from  his  name  is  unmistakeable,  as  we  shall  see ;  and  imless 
there  were  two  unrecorded  Hamites  respectively  named  Toi  and 
Uria,  who  lived  before  the  king  Toi,  who  congratulated  king 
David  upon  his  victory  over  the  Sjnrians  about  1040  B.C.,  and 
Una,  whose  wife  David  took  in  1035  B.C.,  it  is  not  even  as  old 
as  that  date,  for  there  are  many  words  in  the  language  derived 
from  two  Hamites  so  named ;  I  should,  however,  be  inclined  to 
think  that  such  is  the  case,  and  that  there  must  have  been  some 
earlier  Hamites  named  Uria  and  Toi  (otherwise  called  Togi),  as 
Hamite  connections  are  found  for  these  sounds  in  the  Egyptian, 
Accadian,  Assyrian,  and  Hebrew  languages,  which  are  doubtless 
older  than  that  date,  viz.^  1040  B.c.  As  regards  Leah,  and 
Jacob's  sons  and  grandsons,  from  whose  names  words  have  been 
coined  in  Chinese,  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  the  period 
when  they  lived,  viz.^  about  1690  B,c.,  and  therefore  the  Chinese 
language  cannot  possibly  be  over  3,600  years  old,  as  it  is  to  so 
great  an  extent  built  upon  them. 

Now  whereas  Egyptian,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Latin,  Icelandic, 
New  Zealand,  and  in  fact  every  other  language,  contains  words 
mrying  greatly  in  sound,  all  more  or  less  coinciding  with  names 
like  Shem,  Ham,  Cush,  Phut,  Mizr,  Elam,  Sala,  &c.,  &c.,  the 
Chinese  contains  only  words  traceable  in  soimd,  to  Noah,  Sin, 
Toi,  Shua,  Leah,  Ahi,  Aor,  Pua  aiida  Fua,  Tahan  and  Nun,  with 
perhaps  Chanaan,  Enoch  aliaa  Chanoch,  Benjamin,  Menasseh, 
and  Goni,  squeezed  into  Chin,  Yang  or  Chang,  Bang,  Mang 
and  Ghm ;  the  only  remaining  root  sounds  in  their  language 
being  Keu,  Gou,  Meaou,  Yan,  Lan  and  Ling,  for  none  of  which 
do  the  Mosaic  genealogies  furnish  any  original,  and  there  are 
no  otiier  known  genealogies  in  existence,  commencing  with 
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Noah  and  his  sons.  Now  concerning  the  above  names,  repro- 
duced in  the  sound  of  Chinese  words,  we  have  on  the  Shemite 
side,  Anoch,  Shua,  Suni,  Aor  and  Goni,  which  practically  tally 
in  sound  with  Anak,  Shua,  Sini,  Uria  and  Cna,  {viz.  Canaan), 
on  the  Hamite  side ;  and  in  examining  the  Chinese  words 
derived  from  these  soimds  it  will  be  hereafter  seen  that  they 
convey  both  Hamite  and  Shemite  connections  of  meaning,  as 
those  connections  are  evinced  by  such  history  as  exists,  and 
by  the  light  of  less  peculiar  languages.  This  brings  us  face  to 
face  with  the  fact,  that  the  Chinese  language  is  primarily 
founded  on  the  name  of  Noah,  with  Enoch,  Shua,  Leah,  Ben- 
jamin, Ahi,  Aor,  Fua,  Simi,  Menasseh,  Tahan  and  Nun  on  the 
Shemite  side  ;  and  with  Canaan,  Sini,  Anak,  Shua,  Toi,  Uria, 
and  Tanach  on  the  Hamite  side,  coupled  with  the  unknown 
names  of  Keu,  Gou,  Meaou,  Yad,  Lan  and  Ling,  and  that  every 
word  in  their  language  coincides  in  root  with  one  or  other  of 
these  names,  and  in  fact  is  but  an  intonated  variation  of  it ; 
but  by  what  possible  theory  could  a  language  have  been  built 
up  in  an  isolated  comer  of  the  far  east  of  Asia  from  the  names 
of  Noah,  the  two  Anak's,  the  two  Shua's,  the  two  Chin's,  the 
two  San's,  the  two  Aor's,  and  the  rest,  to  the  exclusion  of  their 
ancestors,  contemporaries  or  descendants,  such  as  Shem,  Ham, 
Japhet,  Gomer,  Mizr,  Put,  Elam,  Heber,  Jacob,  Eachel,  Dan, 
Gad,  &c.,  I  think  it  would  be  useless  to  speculate ;  the  company 
is  too  iU  assorted,  and  lived  at  periods  far  too  wide  apart,  for 
the  individuals,  or  those  exclusively  descended  from  them,  to 
have  ever  come  together  as  a  distinct  people.  But  still  the 
facts  are  firm  and  fixed,  from  these  names  the  language  has 
been  formed,  and  therefore  it  must  have  grown  in  another 
way ;  how  the  facts  have  come  about  I  am  not  called  upon 
positively  to  determine,  it  is  only  incumbent  on  me  to  show 
that  they  are  facts,  which  I  shall  do,  and  although  I  will  go 
so  far  as  to  suggest  what  appears  to  me  the  solution  of  the 
enigma,  it  will  not  affect  my  position,  on  other  subjects,  whether 
that  elucidation  of  it  is  correct  or  not. 

It  appears  to  me  then,  that  at  some  period  about  the  time 
of  the  Exodus  under  Moses,  when  all  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  centre  of  population  were  in  commotion,  a  large  section 
became  severed  from  the  rest  by  war,  famine,  plague,  or  some 
such  cause,  and,  having  successfully  fled  from  the  scene  of 
calamity,  determined  to  remain  severed :  for  this  reason  they 
seem  to  have  gone  as  far  away,  in  the  direction  they  happened 
to  be,  as  it  was  possible  to  do,  travelling  on  in  fact  until  the 
Pacific  Ocean  barred  their  further  course.  I  say  it  must  have 
been  a  large  section,  because  the  Chinese  muster  about  a  third 
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of  the  whole  human  race ;  but  I  do  not  for  that  reason  conchide 
that  when  they  started  away  they  formed  anything  like  so  large 
a  proportion,  and  I  attribute  their  relatively  greater  increase  to 
their  comparative  freedom  from  those  devastating  wars  which 
have,  over  and  over  again,  fearfully  reduced  the  population  of 
the  earth.  I  have  placed  this  supposed  migration  at  about 
the  time  of  Moses,  but  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  it  took 
place  as  late  as  the  days  of  Solomon,  or  even  when  the  Assyrian 
kings  were  annually  leading  forth  large  armies  to  ravage  the 
countries  all  around  them,  say,  between  the  years  820  B,c.  and 
540  B.C.  That  those  who  thus  fled  eastward  were  not  exclu- 
sively composed  of  either  the  race  of  Shem  or  the  race  of  Ham 
may  be  considered  certain,  for  they  combine  the  superstitious 
nature  of  the  one  with  the  industrious  habits  of  the  other ;  but 
whether  they  were  a  mixture  of  both,  or  whether  their  remark- 
able similarity  of  appearance,  from  end  to  end  of  their  entire 
population,  is  due  to  their  all  belonging  to  the  race  of  Japhet, 
I  shall  not  now  pretend  to  say,  for  all  these  things  will  tell 
their  own  tale  when  the  last  chapter  of  this  book  is  being  acted 
on.  In  their  migration  (which  must  have  taken  place  after 
1690  B.C.,  but  which  may  have  occurred  as  late  as  the  days  of 
Shalmanezer,  Sargon,  or  even  Cyrus,  say  from  820  B.C.  to  540 
B.C.),  they  no  doubt  travelled  under  the  leadership  of  some  one 
master  mind,  who  decided  to  keep  them  a  people  apart,  not 
only  by  distance,  but  also  by  obliterating  all  memories  of  their 
past  connection  with  other  peoples,  and  to  this  end  not  only 
forbade  all  historical  teaching  for  several  generations,  but  in- 
vented a  new  and  artificial  language,  to  take  the  place,  by  force 
of  school  teaching,  of  the  natural  language  they  must  then 
have  spoken,  for  the  Chinese  tongue  bears  evident  signs  of 
haying  been  manufactiu-ed  by  one  mind  on  a  wonderfully  con- 
ceived system,  and  has  no  appearance,  as  a  whole,  of  that 
irr^^ar  spontaneous  growth  which  all  other  languages  have, 
and  which  arose  from  their  having  been  built  on  the  acts  and 
pectdiarities  of  many  men  chronicled  by  association  with  their 
names  as  already  explained.  It  was  of  course  impossible  to 
invent  sounds  utterly  unknown  elsewhere,  but  by  limiting 
them  to  so  few,  a  similar  pmpose  was  accomplished ;  practically 
speaking,  these  are  A,  E,  I,  0,  U,  Pa,  Ka,  Ta,  Fa,  Gra,  Ja,  La, 
Ma,  Na,  Sa,  Ur,  An,  Pan,  Kan,  Tan,  Fan,  Gan,  Jan,  Lan,  Man, 
Nan,  San,  Ang,  Pang,  Kang,  Tang,  Fang,  Gang,  Jang,  Lang, 
Hang,  Nang,  Sang,  and  these  be  it  remembered  are  words,  not 
letters,  although  they  are  evidently  based  upon  A,  B,  C,  D,  E, 
F,  G,  I,  J,  L,  M,  N,  0,  R,  S,  but  with  the  extraordinary  pro- 
vision that  they  should  never  be  followed  by  any  other  conso- 
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nant  than  n,  or  ng;  to  each  of  these  words  he  attached  a  string 
of  arbitrary  meanings,  which  by  systematic  teaching  were  drilled 
into  the  minds  of  nis  people,  but  which,  being  arbitrary,  and 
having  had  no  basis  in  feet,  though  still  surviving,  chronicle 
no  historic  truth.     All  traces  of  Shem,  Ham,  Japhet,  Gomer, 
Mizr,  Put,  Elam,  Asshur,  &c.,  who,  being  sons  and  grandsons 
of  Noah,  must  have  once  been  known  to  the  ancestors  of  any 
nation,  no  matter  which,  naturally  faded  out  of  the  minds  of 
these  people  and  their  descendants,  as  such  sounds  were  not 
among  their  new  language ;  but  as  regards  words  which  had 
spnmg  from  the  acts  and  names  of  Noah,  Enoch,  Sini,  Shua, 
Anak,  Leah,  Ahi,  Aor,  Pua,  Tahan,  &c.,  these  remained  with 
them  whether  they  would  or  no,  because  their  new  language 
also  contained  these  sounds,  and  the  former  meanings  became 
welded  to  the  new,  forming,  as  far  as  these  people  were  con- 
cerned, all  that  was  left  of  their  original  tongue,  and  consisting 
of  about  3,000  or  4,000  words,  which  I  shall  hereafter  quote,  as 
I  introduce  each  name  in  succession,  and  with  it  shall  often  give 
the  fellow  word  with  same  meaning  in  one  or  more  languages, 
as  spoken  in  places  with  which  no  communication  has  existed 
with  China  for  over  2,000  years  imtil  recently,  as  for  instance 
CJentral  Africa  or  Peru,  showing  that  these  words  rmist  have 
had  a  common  origin,  and  that  wnile  the  rest  of  their  language, 
being  of  arbitrary  and  artificial  growth,  tells  no  historic  tale, 
these  4,000  words  form  part  of  the  original  consecutive  and 
consistent  chain  of  evidence,  left  to  posterity,  by  men  who  lived 
within  the  centre  of  population,  which  embraces  Egypt,  Pales- 
tine, Assyria,  Persia,  Chaldea,  and  Arabia,  before  the  Chinese 
migrated  from  that  radius;   for  the  identity  of  these  4,000 
words,  with  others  found  scattered  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
globe,  is  too  exact,  and  the  number  is  far  too  great,  for  the 
similarity  to  be  the  result  of  accident :  and  therefore,  whether 
I  have  solved  the  enigma  of  how  these  words  became  part  of  a 
language,  otherwise  so  unlike  all  others,  or  whether  I  have  not, 
the  facts  remain  the  same,  and  these  words  were  derived  from 
the  acts  and  peculiarities  of  Anoch,  Shua,  &c.  as  chronicled  by 
association  with  their  names,  the  evidence  of  which  will  be  seen 
under  their  several  names,  in  their  proper  places,  further  on. 

There  are  a  few  languages  such  as  the  Zulu  Kafir,  the  Bam- 
barra  African,  the  New  Zealand,  the  Fijian,  &c.,  which  have  a 
peculiar  habit  of  using  reduplicated  words ;  similar,  in  fact,  to 
the  French  word  Bonbon  "  a  sweetmeat,"  which  really  should  be 
written  Bon-bon^  and  finds  its  true  equivalent  in  the  English 
nursery  term  of  Ooody-good/ieSj  which  includes  all  sorts  of  nice 
things ;  I  allude,  for  instance,  to  words  like 
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Zulu  Kafir         Bilibili,  plentiful  supplies  of  nice  food. 

Bambarra  A.     Woyowoyo,  a  belL 

New  Zealand     Iriiri,  to  baptize. 

New  Zealand     Horihori,  a  lie. 

New  Zealand     Hakihaki,  the  itch. 

Fijian  Karokaro,  the  itch. 

Fijian  Timitimi,  a  kind  of  club. 

Fijian  Culacula,  a  kind  of  club. 

Fijian  Lialia,  crazy. 

Fijian  Garogaro,  hungry. 

&c.  &c.  &c. 

All  of  these  I  have  treated  as  if  written  Bili-bili,  Woyo- 
woyo, Iri-iri,  Hori-hori,  Haki-haki,  Karo-karo,  Timi-timi,  Cida- 
cula,  Ida-lia,  Garo-garo,  &c.,  whether  thus  written  with  a 
hyphen  in  the  Dictionaries,  as  they  sometimes  are,  or  whether 
they  are  not ;  I  have,  in  fact,  treated  them  as  being  mere  re- 
duplicated forms  of  Bili,  Woyo,  Iri,  Hori,  Haki,  Karo,  Timi, 
Cula,  Lia,  Gturo,  &c.,  and  have  included  them  with  such  soimds. 
Passing  now  from  such  special  remarks  as  have  been 
necessary  concerning  Hebrew,  Quichua,  Chinese,  Fijian,  &c., 
apart  from  their  grammatical  peculiarities,  our  next  care  will 
be  to  explain,  although  very  briefly,  a  few  matters  of  detail 
concerning  dictionaries  and  granmiar.  We  have  seen  by  the 
extract  already  quoted  from  the  Sanscrit  Dictionary  how 
words  have  been  made  by  inserting  vowels  between  the  con- 
.sonants  composing  the  framework  of  the  language,  beyond  this 
there  are  the  terminations  and  prefixes.  Concerning  termina- 
tions, these  vary  in  different  languages ;  in  Latin  the  verb 
"  amare,  to  love,"  is  inserted  in  the  dictionaries  as  amo,  which 
really  can  only  be  used  in  conjimction  with  the  pronoun  ego 
(expressed  or  understood),  and  the  two  together  mean  "I  love"; 
the  root  is  merely  amy  the  o  and  are  being  terminations  which 
vary  all  through  the  moods  and  tenses  of  the  verb ;  now  in 
French  dictionaries,  verbs  are  inserted  in  the  infinitive,  thus, 
"  aiTneVy  to  love,"  the  root  of  this  is  airriy  corresponding  to  the 
Latin  am ;  and  the  final  er,  which  I  am  obliged  to  insert  in 
quoting  literally  from  the  Dictionary,  must  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing nothing  to  do  with  the  word,  being  no  more  connected  with 
the  root  of  it  than  a  picture  is  with  the  wall  on  which  it  hangs ; 
most  people  know  this,  but  there  are  not  so  many  who  know 
that,  in  Persian  the  infinitive  of  regular  verbs  is  formed  by  the 
termination  of  idaUy  instead  of  er,  i/Tj  ovr^  or  re,  as  in  French, 
and  are^  ere,  or  ire,  as  in  Latin,  consequently  that  idan  is  a 
mere  tassel  or  appendage,  forming  no  part  of  the  real  word, 
thus  ^guzida/n^  to  choose,"  is  merely  guz,  corresponding  with 
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the  English  word  "  choose^  I  shall  nevertheless  be  obliged  to 
insert  it  as  guzidan^  and  not  guz^  when  I  quote  from  Dic- 
tionaries ;  in  Anglo-Saxon  again,  the  infinitive  ends  in  an,  ian, 
or  cm,  thus,  "  Ivfiahj  to  love,  lufode^  loved  ;  segeHan^  to  sail, 
aegelede^  sailed  ;  ho&man^  to  bum,  bcBmed^  burned,"  in  each  of 
which  the  real  word  is  simply  luf  (corresponding  with  the 
English  love) — segd  (being  the  equivalent  of  the  English  sail) 
and  bcem  (corresponding  with  the  English  bum)  the  finals, 
ian^  aUy  ode^  ede,  ed,  being  the  mere  masquerade  clothes  which 
disguise  the  wearer ;  in  Polish  the  infinitive  ends  in  c  or  ac, 
the  Turkish  ends  in  mek  or  mak^  while  in  Eskimo  there  are 
five  conjugations,  ending  respectively  with  kpoky  rpok^  pok,  ok, 
and  au  ;  in  Irish  the  verbs  are  quoted  in  the  first  person  pre- 
sent indicative,  thus  "  Tnecdaimy  I  deceive,"  which  in  the  pre- 
terit changes  to  "  mhealas^  I  deceived,"  and  in  the  future  to 
^^Tnealfadj  I  will  deceive,"  the  final  im  has  therefore  to  be 
always  discarded  from  the  word,  as  so  quoted,  when  looking  for 
the  root ;  most  languages  have  peculiarities  of  this  sort  (for 
few  indeed  are  so  simple  as  the  English,  barring  a  few  incon- 
gruities between  the  spelling  and  the  pronunciation  of  words), 
the  verbs  in  Hindustani,  for  instance,  are  quoted  in  the  infini- 
tive, which  is  formed  by  adding  na  to  the  second  person  singular 
of  the  imperative,  which  is  the  root  of  every  verb  in  the 
language,  thus,  Duor  !  nm  !  is  inserted  as  "  Duomaj  to  run  " ; 
the  Mantchou-Tartar  verbs,  again,  end  with  mbi  or  mpi  in  the 
first  person  present  indicative,  in  which  form  they  are  always- 
inserted  in  the  Dictionary  ;  so,  too,  in  the  Quichua  language, 
with  this  difference  that,  instead  of  im  or  mfri,  the  present  indi- 
cative ends  in  Tii,  which,  like  the  Saxon  ian^  the  French  er,  ir, 
oir^  or  re,  the  Latin  are^  ere,  or  ire,  the  Persian  idan,  the 
Polish  c  or  ac,  the  Turkish  mek  or  Tnak^  the  Eskimo  kpok, 
rpok,  pok,  ok^  and  au,  the  Irish  im,  &c.,  &c.,  forms  no  part  of 
the  verb ;  the  reader  will  only  be  called  upon  to  remember  these 
so  far  that  if  he  saw  a  quotation  thus — 

English  Lead,  to  guide 

Latin  Leado,  to  guide 

French  Leader,  to  guide 

Polish  Leadac,  to  guide 

Anglo-Saxon  Leadian,  to  guide 

Persian  Leadidan,  to  guide 

Turkish  Leadmek,  to  guide 

Hindustani  Leadna,  tx)  guide 

Mantchou-Tartar  Leadimbi,  to  guide 

Eskimo  Leadrpok,  to  guide 

Quichua  Leadini,  to  guide 

Lish  Leadim,  to  guide 
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but  some  of  which  strictly  mean  "  I  guide,"  he  would  then 
understand  why  I  deduce  them  all  from  Lud^  Loudy  Lodj  Lyd, 
or  I/ihad,  even  if  I  could  not  adduce  any  word  like  the  above 
English  one,  viz,  without  the  grammatical  termination  peculiar 
to  certain  languages ;  the  above  words  are  of  coiu-se  only 
imaginary,  as  LeaairnM  does  not  mean  "  to  guide,"  in  Mant- 
chou  neither  does  Leadidan  in  Persian ;  but  I  have  kept  the 
English  word  intact,  merely  Latinising,  Saxonising,  and  Per- 
sianising  it,  &c.,  to  elucidate  my  meaning.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  real  root  of  a  word,  as  far  as  terminations  are  concerned, 
may  be  obtained  by  cutting  off  all  that  varies,  when  declined, 
conjugated,  &c.,  thus  the  root  of  love^  loving^  lovedy  loves,  is 
lov ;  and  at  times,  as  I  quote  from  Dictionaries  as  they  stand, 
I  have  been  obliged,  for  want  of  any  word  being  there  inserted 
on  the  subject  without  a  terminal,  to  quote  two  words  having 
diflferent  mlundant  finals,  to  show  that  neither  of  them  are 
radical. 

Now  as  regards  prefixes  ;  in  giving  such  words  derived  from 
names  I  have  not  followed  them  up  with  their  prefixes,  for 
instance,  in  cases  such  as  merge  and  do,  I  have  ignored  emerge, 
submerge,  immerge,  in  the  one  case,  and  undo,  outdo,  overdo, 
&c.,  in  the  other,  as  instead  of  elucidating  the  meaning  of  the 
root  they  totally  alter  it;  there  are  many  of  these  prefixes, 
soch  as  6c,  coUj  pre,  pro,  mis,  sub,  did,  de,  un,  fore,  in,  ex, 
adj  which  change  low  into  6elow,  firm  into  confirm,  fix  into 
preGx^  lapse  into  jprolapse,  demeanour  into  7Jii«demeanour, 
divide  into  «u6divide,  allow  into  disallow,  merit  into  demerit, 
do  into  UTwlo,  sight  into  foresight,  active  into  wactive,  press 
into  cccpress,  minister  into  administer,  &c.,  &c.,  and  unfor- 
tunately English  is  by  no  means  the  only  language,  where  these 
expressive  little  syllables,  which  originally  were  6oriayidc  prepo- 
sitions, placed,  as  distinct  words,  before  the  one  they  were 
designed  to  qualify,  have  been  improperly  allowed  to  become 
part  of  the  words  whose  roots  they  at  first  sight  disguise ;  this 
is  very  important,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  low  and  below, 
if  low  is  really  derived  from  Leah,  sister  of  Rachel,  and  any 
person,  ignorant  of  the  fact  or  forgetting  it,  turns  to  the  word 
below,  not  knowing  that  be  is  an  ordinary  prefix,  he  would  pro- 
bably derive  below  from  Bela,  son  of  Benjamin,  which  would 
be  a  palpable  error,  but  one  very  likely  to  occiur  in  a  foreign 
language ;  one  of  the  most  troublesome  of  these  prefixes,  per- 
haps, is  the  Oriental  M,  Ma,  or  Mu,  which,  in  Arabic,  Turkish, 
Hindustani,  Malayan,  and  Swahili  is  of  such  enormous  appli- 
cation that  it  seems  to  have  shaken  the  belief  of  grammarians 
in  the  soundness  of  root  of  almost  every  word  commencing 
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ours,  the  words  do  not  appear  in  the  English  sequence,  and  as  I 
have  not  inserted  the  native  characters,  in  addition  to  the 
English  equivalents,  the  entries  in  the  several  Dictionaries 
would  often  be  very  difficult  to  find.  It  is  for  this  reason, 
therefore,  that  in  these  languages  I  have,  in  each  case,  appended 
to  the  name  of  the  language  the  page  of  the  Dictionary  in 
which  the  word  and  its  meaning,  as  I  have  quoted  it,  occurs, 
and  I  should  have  done  so  in  the  Assyrian  and  Accadian, 
but  that  the  book  quoted  from  is  so  small  that  I  did  not 
think  to  do  so  until  now  writing — ^which  reminds  me  that  the 
character  of  the  Mantchou-Tartar  being  different,  the  page 
should  have  been  quoted  in  that  case  also,  but,  as  the  vowels 
used  are  in  English  sequence,  the  words  are  very  easy  to  find, 
and  being  now  wearied  in  sight,  and  anxious  to  see  my  work 
published,  the  reader  will,  I  am  sure,  excuse  my  going  over 
these  books  again,  to  fill  in  the  pages  for  words  I  shall  hereafter 
quote  from  these  languages,  which  can  readily  be  done  in  the 
next  edition.  The  words  Mantchou-Tartar  and  Romane  have 
been  printed  Manchu-Tartar  and  Romn  when  occurring  in 
coliunn  matter,  for  the  sake  of  economising  space,  but  for  no 
other  reason,  while  Hindustani  and  Chinese  are  for  the  same 
object  sometimes  printed  Hi/ndu  and  Chin.  There  are  two 
works  considerably  quoted  from,  namely,  "  The  African  Poly- 
"  glot,"  and  Hunter's  "  Non-Arian  Languages  " ;  to  save  space 
A,  L  B.  N.  8.  and  T.  have  been  respectively  substituted  for 
African^  Indian^  Bengali^  Nepaulese^  Siamese  and  Tibetan 
after  the  name  of  the  dialect,  when  that  name  is  long — 
thus,  Akumtulufu  A.  stands  for  Akumtulufu  African j  and 
Chepang  N.  stands  for  Chepang  Nepaulese. 

In  order  to  facilitate  that  examining,  or  "  checking,"  of  my 
work,  which  I  should  wish  the  reader  to  do  for  himself,  I  have 
annexed  the  word  " /Sum>iemen^,"  '' Addenda^^  Ajypendix^^ 
&c.,  as  the  case  may  be,  wnenever  I  have  quoted  a  word  from  a 
Dictionary,  which,  having  been  omitted  from  the  body  of  that 
book,  has  been  placed  at  the  end  thereof  under  one  of  the 
above  titles.  For  the  same  reason,  when  giving  Hebrew  words, 
I  have  invariably  annexed  extracts  from  the  Bible,  showing 
where  these  words  may  be  found  to  have  been  used,  and  trans- 
lated as  I  give  them ;  the  chapters,  verses,  and  quotation  itself 
having  been  extracted  from  Wigram's  Hebrew  and  ChcUdee 
Concordance  of  the  Holy  Scriptures^  but  the  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  letters  as  given  by  him  being  my  own,  and  according 
to  the  equivalents  given  a  few  pages  back ;  I  have  annexed  the 
actual  Hebrew  characters  as  furnished  by  Wigram,  ignoring  his 
equivalents,  which  have  been  framed  with  the  vain  wish  to  profit 
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by  the  unprofitable  system  of  Hebrew  points,  and  which  are 
consequently  utterly  subversive  and  delusive,  agreeing  with 
nothing,  and  like  nothing  but  themselves,  unless  with  a  very 
great  deal  of  "  make  believe,"  and  a  supposing  of  letters  to  be 
mute  which  he  himself  has  added  ;  all  of  which  involves  such 
a  shutting  of  eyes,  rolling  of  tongues  where  the  uvula  should 
be,  and  emitting  of  sounds  from  the  digestive  organs,  with  such 
acquired  imagination  in  delicacy  of  ear,  as  to  be  a  fine  art  in 
itself,  not  worth  acquiring,  because  it  is  all  wrong.  In  fact,  in 
the  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Chinese,  Arabic,  Persian,  Turkish,  Cir- 
cassian, Hindustani,  Sanscrit,  Malay,  and  such  other  languages 
as  were,  or  still  are,  written  in  a  character  different  to  the 
Soman  letters  used  in  English,  I  have  omitted  the  original 
characters,  as  given  with  each  word  in  the  several  Dictionaries, 
because  I  accept  the  equivalents  in  English  letters  as  therein 
supplied  in  each  instance,  and  I  insert  those  equivalents  instead, 
so  tiiat  all  may  read  ;  but  in  the  Hebrew,  where  I  utterly  reject 
the  equivalents  as  given  by  Wigram,  in  his  Hebrew  and  ChcUdee 
Concordance  of  the  Old  Testament^  which  is  the  only  English 
one  I  am  acquainted  with,  I  have  invariably  inserted  the 
Hebrew  characters,  as  given  by  him,  in  juxta-position  with  my 
equivalents  of  them,  according  to  the  equivalents  for  each 
letter  which  I  gave  some  thirty  pages  back,  when  speaking  of 
my  rendering  of  Hebrew  names  in  the  Hebrew  column  of  the 
general  list  of  names,  upon  which  system  I  have  worked 
throughout,  and  the  correctness  of  my  equivalents  will  be  seen 
further  on  by  its  remarkable  similarity  to  other  languages 
quoted  at  the  same  time.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Hebrew 
is  read  frc«n  right  to  left,  and  not  from  left  to  right  as 
English  is. 

In  giving  the  extracts  firom  Dictionaries  I  have  left  out  the 

accents  used  to  denote  whether  vowels  were  pronoimced  long 

or  short,  whether  they  were  grave  or  acute,  &c.,  as  the  musical 

intonation  used  has   nothing  to   do   with   the   root,   in   fact, 

vowels  can  not  form  part  of  the  root,  unless  they  occur  at  the 

commencement  of  a  word ;  for  the  same  reason,  when  rendering 

the  Greek  into  English  letters,  I  have  made  no  distinction 

between  the  long  e  and  the  short  e,  or  the  great  o  and  the 

little  o,  while  in  languages  where  diphthongs  are  used  I  have 

usually  resolved   them   into    their    component    vowels,  thus, 

inserting  ae  instead  of  ob,  so  that  the  reader  should  not  be 

hainper«i  by  distinctions  which  make  no  diflference. 

I  must  now  give,  from  the  general  tabulated  list  of  names, 
such  of  those  as  are  exceptional  in  their  variations,  that  is  to 
say,  justified  by  no  rule  ;  but,  as  the  individuals,  or  their  tribes, 
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have,  from  no  matter  what  cause,  been  evidently  known  by  both 
variations,  they  will  both  be  accepted  in  these  pages,  and  each 
in  due  course  treated  on  its  merits. 

17.  Asarmoth,  Sarmoth. 

24.  Saba,  Sabeus. 

42.  Tidal,  Thargal. 

49.  Aram,  fiam,  Simmon. 

58.  Zombra,  Zambran,  Zamran. 

61.  Madiam,  Madian. 

63.  Soue,  Sous. 

65.  Dedaji,  Daran. 

69.  Epha,  Ephas. 

72.  Abida,  Ebidas. 

73.  Eldaa,  Eldas. 
78.  Euben,  Rubil. 

80.  Phallus,  Pallu,  Apollo. 

81.  Asrom,  Asron,  Arson. 
84.  Jemuel,  Nemuel. 

86.  Ahod,  Avod. 

87.  Achin,  Ariab. 

88.  Zerach,  Sochar. 
91.  Gersom,  Gerson. 

94.  Juda,  Judas. 

95.  Sela,  Selon,  Selom. 

102.  Pua,  Puvah,  Phout. 

103.  Job,  Ojab,  Sub. 
106.  Sered,  Seder. 

108.  Achoel,  Allel,  Nahlael. 

112.  Aggei,  Aggeis. 

113.  Suni,  Sunis  ;  Sounei,  Sauneis. 

114.  Ezbon,  Osni. 

115.  Eri,  Adi,  Aedis. 

116.  Aroadi,  Aroedis. 

117.  Areli,  Araelis. 
120.  lesua,  Isus. 
126.  Jahzeel,  Nahsael. 
131.  Manasse,  Manassis. 
134.  lezer,  Abiezer. 

145.  Tahan,  Taham,  Tahath. 

146.  Eran,  Eden. 
149.  Zabad,  Zabor. 

151.  Benjamin,  Benoni. 

152.  Bela,  Belaum,  Beleleel. 

154.  Ashbel,  Asuber,  Adeiel. 

155.  Gera,  Geras,  Gharem. 
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156.  Noama,  Naaman. 

157.  Achi,  Agchis,  Achim. 

158.  Bapha  Kosh,  Arus. 

159.  Maphi,     Muppim,     Mamphin,    Momphis,     Sophan, 

Sopham,   Shephupham. 

160.  Opphis,  Huppim,  Ophimein,  Apphin. 

161.  Arad,  Adar. 

162.  Mose,  Moses. 

169.  >Iizraim,  Mestrem. 

172.  Saba,  Sabas. 

173.  Havilah,  Evilas. 

174.  Sabatha,  Sabathes. 

175.  Begma,  Ragmus. 

178.  Dedan,  Daran. 

179.  Nimrod,  Nebrod. 
200.  Mamre,  Mambre. 
225.  Piram,  Baran. 

Throii£[hout  the  above  there  is  sufficient  resemblance  to  show 
that  the  one  name  is  a  variation,  corruption,  or  nickname  of 
the  other  ;  but  in  some  cases  on  the  tabulated  list  of  names  (as 
in  the  Latin  from  Arabic),  the  translators  from  the  Hebrew  into 
Arabic  have  apparently  attempted  to  give  the  names  of  the 
towns  or  other  places,  colonised  by  the  tribe  which  was  de- 
scended from  the  individual  in  question,  as  for  instance — 

7.  Uz,  Alghuta. 

174.  Sabta,  Zogava. 

175.  Baamah,  Alfacu. 

176.  Sabtecha,  Aldams. 

177.  Seba,  Sindae. 

178.  Dedan,  Indiae. 
180.  Ludim,                            Tennisaeos. 
195.  Sini,  Tripolitanos. 

These  which  appear  in  the  second  column,  whether  correct 
or  not,  would  be  totally  delusive  for  our  purpose,  as  it  is  with 
the  people  and  not  with  the  places  they  lived  in,  that  we  have 
to  do,  I,  therefore,  shall  not  trouble  the  reader  any  further  with 
them ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  make  any  remarks  about  such  cases 
as  those  where  palpable  errors  have,  in  some  particular  version, 
been  made  by  the  copyists,  of  which  I  shall  take  no  notice,  as 
for  instance  No.  68,  spelled  Omim  in  the  Latin  from  Syriac, 
though  spelled  Loomim,  or  its  equivalent,  in  every  other 
version. 

I  have  now,  as  briefly  as  possible,  said  what  was  necessary 
to  prepare  the  reader  to  profit  by  the  unwritten  testimony  of 
Doankind,  as  the  science  of  Etymology  will  reveal  it ;  and,  as  I 
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promised  should  be  the  case,  any  person  with  a  fair  knowledge 
of  the  English  language,  can  now  follow  me  without  any  further 
preparation,  as  it  will  make  no  difference  to  him  how  many 
languages  I  quote  from,  and  whether,  as  this  work  progresses, 
I  prove  my  case  in  the  N'godsin,  Musentandu,  MT^arike,  or 
Akimitulufu  African,  the  Mantchou-Tartar,  Esquimaux,  Hebrew, 
Latin,  Greek,  or  English,  it  will  all  be  equally  plain  to  him. 


Linguists  will  see  that,  in  this,  as  in  all  other  parts  of  my 
book,  I  have  had  to  explore  a  great  deal  for  myself,  and  to 
occupy  new  groimd.  I  remarked  in  Chapter  I.  that,  religion 
had  not  been  formulated  with  that  exactitude  and  precision 
with  which  arithmetic  and  geometry  have,  and  I  may  say  the 
same  thing  about  etymology ;  it  is  my  object  to  formulate  these 
with  such  precision  as  I  am  able,  and  as,  in  the  one  case,  I  say 
that  God  is  a  living  Being,  with  the  attributes  I  have  set  forth, 
so,  in  the  other  case,  I  say  that,  the  primitive  facts  recorded  by 
language  are  conveyed  by  the  primitive  sounds,  which  I  have 
also  set  forth.  These  are  in  fact  my  axioms,  and,  if  I  had  the 
logical  brain  of  Euclid,  my  work  might  be  as  thorough  and 
perfect  as  his ;  this  can  not  be,  but  it  shall  be  as  much  so  as  I 
can  make  it. 

Both  in  religion  and  language,  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
object  of  many  to  make  matters  as  abstruse  as  possible, 
whereas  my  primary  aim  is  to  make  them  clear  and  simple, 
reducing  everj^hing  to  intelligible  shape ;  for  this  purpose  it 
was  necessary  to  ascertain  the  main  principles,  and  these  I 
apply  without  that  tender  regard  for  exceptions  which  always 
ends  in  chaos. 

Before  a  man  can  grapple  the  interchangeability  of  letters, 
he  must  habituate  himself  to  pronoimcing  aloudy  the  various 
words  I  bring  forward  further  on  as  derived  from  the  same 
name,  and  thus  he  will  quickly  master  etymology ;  but  to 
grapple  the  idea  of  God's  instantaneous  ubiquity  he  must 
think  this  out  alone  on  the  basis  of  my  first  chapter  ;  when  he 
has  done  that  he  will  be  possessed  of  a  standard,  by  which  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  aU  religious  teaching  can  be  readily 
gauged,  and  that  standard  I  am  now  about  to  use,  as  a  standard 
should  be  used,  namely,  without  fear  or  favour,  and  in  the 
search  of  truth. 
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CHAPTER  m, 

FROM  NOAH  TO  JOSEPH. 

It  wiU  be  remembered  that,  at  the  early  part  of  Chapter  I.,  I 
explained  what  I  mean  by  the  term  Grod  wherever  I  use  it,  viz. 
God  is  eternity  vn  ti/me^  i/nfimty  in  space,  om/nipotence  in 
mighty  the  perfection  of  reason  and  gooa/nesSy  the  Creator  a/nd 
one  First  Cause  of  all  things^  present  everywhere.  This  de- 
scription, though  very  inadequate  to  express  the  grandeur  and 
mblimity  of  His  being,  errs  only  on  the  side  of  being  insuf- 
ficient ;  but  until  a  higher  conception  of  Him  is  expressed  in  as 
few  words,  it  will  be  well  to  bear  the  above  in  mind  whenever 
we  read  the  word  "God"  in  the  Old  Testament,  for  he  who 
reads  therein,  without  holding  on  to  the  one  fundamental  idea 
that  tiie  only  Being  who  really  is  God,  is  good  and  can  not  be 
unjust,  will  derive  more  injury  than  benefit  from  the  perusal  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  for  no  detail  can  be  worth  learning  at 
the  expense  of  the  most  vital  of  all  principles. 

The  event  next  in  succession  to  the  birth  of  Noah's  sons, 
recorded  in  Genesis  v.,  is  that  of  the  Flood.     Now,  whether 
there  ever  was  a  man  before  Noah  or  not,  whether  there  ever 
ware  any  antediluvians  or  not,  whether  they  numbered  hundreds 
of  millions  or  not,  is  a  matter  which,  according  to  the  Book  of 
Genesis  itself,  is  not  of  the  slightest  consequence  to  the  pre- 
sent race  of  man ;  because  it  is  stated  in  Genesis  vii.  23,  that 
**Noah  only  remained  alive,  and  they  that  were  with  him  in 
**ihe  ark"  {viz.  eight  persons,  see  v.  13);  and  in  Genesis  ix.  1, 
tliat "  God  blessed  N(^  and  his  sons,  and  said  unto  them,  Be 
** fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth";  therefore, 
the  whole  world  had  a  firesh  start  with  them,  and  Noah  practi- 
cally replaces  Adam  as  our  first  father. 

Almost  the  first  thing  that  meets  us,  as  it  were,  on  the 
very  threshold  of  the  ark,  is  the  sentence,  "  Cursed  be  Canaan," 
wliich  fearful  words  affect  one  sixteenth  of  the  human  race, 
^d  a  sixteenth  of  the  present  population  of  the  world  is  about 
sixty  millions  of  people.    It  is  stated  in  a  previous  part  of  this 
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chapter  (viz.  Genesis  ix.)  that  "God  blessed  Noah  and  his 
"  sons,"  tnat  "  He  established  a  covenant  with  them  and  with 
"their  seed  after  them";  but,  in  the  verses  next  following 
the  statement,  we  read  that  "Noah  and  his  sons  went  forth 
"from  the  ark,"  that  "Noah  began  to  be  a  husbandman, 
"  planted  a  vineyard  and  drank  of  the  wine,"  that  "  he  was 
"  dnmken,  and  uncovered  in  his  tent,"  that  "  Ham,  the  father 
**  of  Canaan,  saw  the  nakedness  of  (Noah)  his  father,  and  told 
"  his  two  brethren,"  that  they  went  in  backwards  and  covered 
"  their  father,"  and  that  when  Noah  "  awoke  from  his  wine,  he 
"  knew  what  Ham  had  done,"  and  he  cursed  Ham's  son  Canaan. 
Reading  this  for  the  first  time  one  would  be  almost  tempted  to 
think  that  Noah  was  still  "  drunken,"  or  suffering  in  temper 
from  its  after  effects,  or  else  that  the  expression  was  merely  the 
hasty  ebullition  of  an  old  man's  pettishness,  of  no  more  conse- 
quence than  if  he  had  boxed  Canaan's  ears  for  making  a  noise ; 
but  it  is  nothing  of  the  sort. 

The  fact  is,  that  Noah  is  here  recorded  to  have  acted  in  a 
manner  which  virtually  thwarted  God's  blessing  by  a  subterfuge, 
as  far  as  Ham  and  his  descendants  are  concerned ;  for  Genesis 
ix.  1  and  19  state  that  "God  blessed  Noah  and  his  sons  .... 
"  and  of  them  was  the  whole  earth  overspread,"  which  one  would 
naturally  suppose  to  mean  that  the  whole  race  with  their 
progeny  was  blessed ;  instead  of  this,  however,  the  blessing  is 
construed  as  a  personal  one,  going  no  further  than  Noah  and 
his  three  sons ;  that  is  to  say,  as  Noah  could  not  curse  what 
God  had  blessed,  and  therefore  could  not  curse  Ham  for  having 
seen  him  lying  drunk  and  naked,  because  God  had  blessed  Ham, 
he  is  represented  as  having  cursed  Ham's  son  instead,  as  the 
next  best  way  of  getting  at  Ham  himself.  If  the  Bible  were 
a  book  intended  to  educate  young  lawyers  in  the  shrewd 
manoeuvres  of  sharp  practice,  this  would  no  doubt  be  a  service- 
able lesson,  but  as  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  religious  work,  this 
requires  looking  a  little  further  into. 

Let  'US  see  what  are  the  merits  of  the  case,  remembering 
that  one  of  the  soundest  maxims  in  law  is,  that  "where  a 
"  written  document  exists,  it  must  be  taken  as  it  stands,  with- 
"  out  the  addition  of  a  word,  and  no  meaning  can  be  imported 
"into  it  which  the  written  words  do  not  express."  Let  us, 
therefore,  take  the  passages  of  the  record  aeriatim:  "Noah 
"  planted  a  vineyard  and  drank  of  the  wine  and  was  drunken  ": 
— Ham  cannot  be  blamed  for  that,  still  less  can  his  son  Canaan, 
who,  if  not  actually  a  child,  must  have  been  comparatively  so : 
whether,  when  Noah  planted  the  vineyard,  he  had  an  eye  to 
future  wine,  does  not  appear ;  and  whether,  when  he  made  wine 
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he  knew  it  would  make  him  drunk  if  he  drank  it,  does  not 
appear  either,  but,  according  to  the  record,  "he  drank  of 
**  tiie  wine,  and  was  drunken ;  and  he  was  uncovered  within 
**  his  tent."  So  far,  whether  Noah  was  culpable  or  not,  that  is 
to  say,  whether  he  got  drunk  because  he  had  a  weakness  that 
way,  or  whether  he  had  merely  intended  to  make  a  harmless 
summer  drink,  he  had  nobody  but  himself  to  blame. 

What  Noah's  sons  were  doing  at  the  time  is  not  stated,  but 
as  there  is  no  mention  of  any  of  them  being  drunk  also,  we 
have  no  right  to  assume  that  they  were  :  we  only  hear  "  and 

*  Ham,  the  fiather  of  Canaan,  saw  the  nakedness  of  his  father, 

*  and  told  his  two  brethren  without."     Now,  as  no  reason  is 

given  why  Ham  went  into  Noah's  tent,  no  man  has  a  right  to 

attribute  a  bad  motive  to  so  natural  an  action ;  he  may  have 

gone  in  to  see  his  father  on  a  perfectly  legitimate  errand,  or  he 

may  have  accidentally  done  so  as  he  passed  by,  in  either  of 

which  cases  he  could  not  help  seeing  his  father  as  he  lay  there 

naked,  and  if  Shem  or  Japheth  had  gone  there  instead,  they, 

not  Ham,  would  have  seen  him ;  at  any  rate,  he  could  not  have 

gone  there  with  the  intention  of  seeing  his  father  naked,  as  we 

can  not  suppose  that  Noah  announced  his  intention  of  lying 

th^e  in  that  state.      We  do  not  hear  whether  Ham  laughed  or 

cried,  whether  he  took  some  of  the  wine,  whether  he  stared,  or 

whether  he  shut  his  eyes,  and  we  have  no  right  to  suppose  any 

of  these  things  ;  all  we  Imow  is,  that  "  he  told  his  two  brethren 

**  without " ;   perhaps  he  was    too  astonished  to  go  near   his 

father,  perhaps  he  never  thought  of  covering  him,  perhaps, 

witnessing  the  insensibility  of  drunkenness  for  the  first  time, 

he  thought  him  dead ;  all  we  know  is,  that  he  told  his  brothers. 

This  is  Ham's  first  and  only  voluntary  action  in  the  matter ; 

there  is  no  evidence  that  he  did  so  from  an  imkind  motive  or  in 

an  undutiful  manner,  neither  is  there  any  suggestion  of  the 

Bort,  while  as  for  Canaan,  he  may  have  been  running  about 

miles  away,  or  he  may  have  been  a  baby  in  his  mother's  arms, 

but,  at  any  rate,  he  is  totally  blameless  in  the  affair  ;  and  yet 

we  read,  "  Noah  said.  Cursed  be  Canaan,  a  servant  of   servants 

*  shall  he  be  unto  his  brethren;    blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of 

'^Shem,  and  Canaan  shall  be  his  servant;   God  shall  enlarge 

**  Japheth,  and  Canaan  shall  be  his  servant." 

Why? 

Echo  alone  answers,  and  echo  also  asks  the  question.  Why  ? 
This  is  no  mere  trifle  of  a  by-gone  age,  Canaan  is  a  sixteenth 
<rf  humanity,  and,  in  the  name  of  Ham's  youngest  son,  and  of 
l>i«  sixty  million  descendants,  I  repeat  my  question.  Why  ? — 
^y  should  Canaan  be  cursed,   and  why  should  he  be  their 
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servant  ?  I  repeat  my  question,  and  there  is  no  answer.  I 
repeat  my  question,  and  proclaim  the  statement  falser  and  I 
farther  say,  that  Canaan  was  not  cursed  and  he  was  not  doomed 
to  be  their  servant. 

To  pretend  that  Noah  did  this  act  of  injustice,  is  not  only 
an  insiilt  to  Noah,  but  to  all  men,  for  Noah  is  the  father  of  all 
living ;  but  more  than  this,  it  imputes  to  God  a  want  of  wisdom. 
In  Genesis  vi.  we  are  told  that,  although  God  had  determined 
to  destroy  all  flesh  on  account  of  its  wickedness,  Noah  found 
grace  in  the  eyes  of  God,  for  he  was  a  just  man.  To  pretend 
therefore  that,  being  selected  by  God  as  a  just  man,  he  could 
be  so  unjust  as  to  curse  a  child  because  its  father  had  in  some 
inexplicable  manner  displeased  him,  is  to  assert  that  God  had 
no  foresight,  that  God  was  no  judge  of  character,  and  did  not 
know  Noah's  failings.  And  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  God's 
wisdom,  so  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  Noah's  justice,  therefore 
the  assertion  that  Noah  cursed  Canaan  must  be  an  untruth ; 
but  who  told  it  ? 

From  what  we  have  seen  concerning  Eve,  the  first  thought 
will  naturally  be  that  it  is  an  interpolation,  but  that  must  be 
dismissed  at  once,  for  the  whole  Bible  bears  witness  to  this 
being  an  integral  part  of  the  original,  we  must  therefore  accept 
it  as  such.  When  a  great  crime  has  been  committed,  and  its 
perpetrator  is  unknown,  the  way  usually  adopted  to  detect  him, 
is  to  begin  by  searching  for  the  motive  which  could  actuate 
any  person  or  persons  to  conmiit  the  crime,  this  course  usually 
succeeds  in  bringing  the  criminal  to  light ;  so  here,  we  have 
only  to  look  for  the  motive,  and  there  can  be  but  one  answer  to 
the  question — viz.,  Moses  invented  this  abominable  slander, 
and  it  is  part  of  that  vast  and  cruel  falsehood  which  I  referred 
to  in  the  previous  chapter. 

We  shall  see  more  of  this  subject  further  on,  meanwhile  let 
us  proceed.  The  next  chapter  is  entirely  occupied  with  the 
**  generations  of  the  sons  of  Noah,"  which,  after  a  careful 
investigation  by  means  of  the  etymology  of  ancient  languages, 
and  in  other  ways,  I  have  accepted  as  an  authentic  and 
practically  correct  record,  using  it  as  the  basis  of  my  tabulated 
list  of  names  already  given,  so  that  this  chapter  is  really  one  of 
the  most  valuable  in  the  Bible.  I  may  here  state  that  the  Bible 
I  quote  from  throughout  is  that  known  as  King  James's  Bible, 
now  read  by  authority  in  all  the  churches  tlioughout  Great 
Britain.  The  actual  edition  is  that  of  A.D.  1738  (2  vols,  quarto) ; 
the  dates  I  quote,  when  making  extracts  from  it,  are  those  in 
the  margin  thereof,  compiled  on  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
Bible  itself.    We  next  come  to, 
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B.C.  2247.  Genesis  XI. 

1  And  the  whole  earth  was  of  one  language,  and 
of  one  speech. 

2  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  journeyed  from  the 
east,  that  they  found  a  plain  in  the  land  of  Shinar ; 
and  they  dwelt  there. 

3  And  they  said  one  to  another,  Gro  to,  let  us  make 
brick,  and  bum  them  throughly.  And  they  had  brick 
for  stone,  and  slime  had  they  for  morter. 

4  And  they  said.  Go  to,  let  us  build  us  a  city  and  a 
tower,  whose  top  may  reach  unto  heaven  ;  and  let  us 
make  us  a  name,  lest  we  be  scattered  abroad  upon  the 
face  of  the  whole  earth. 

5  And  the  Lord  came  down  to  see  the  city  and  the 
tower,  which  the  children  of  men  builded. 

6  And  the  LoBD  said.  Behold,  the  people  is  one, 
and  they  have  all  one  language  ;  and  this  they  begin 
to  do  I  and  now  nothing  will  be  restrained  from  them, 
which  they  have  imagined  to  do. 

7  Go  to,  let  us  go  down,  and  there  confound  their 
language,  that  they  may  not  understand  one  another's 
speech. 

8  So  the  Lord  scattered  them  abroad  from  thence 
upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth :  and  they  left  off  to  build 
the  city. 

9  Therefore  is  the  name  of  it  called  Babel ;  because 
the  Lord  did  there  confoimd  the  language  of  all  the 
earth:  and  from  thence  did  the  Lord  scatter  them 
abroad  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth. 

After  an  examination,  in  most  cases  very  complete,  of  the 
following  languages — viz.,  the  Egyptian   of  the  hieroglyphics, 
Assyrian,  Hebrew,  Peruvian,  Swahili,  Zulu  Kafir,  Fiji,  Arabic, 
Persian,  Sanscrit,  EUndustani,  Malay,  Chinese,  New  Zealand, 
Mantehou-Tartar,  Turkish,   Circassian,  Greek,  Latin,   Gaelic, 
Irish,  Welsh,  Cornish,   Norman,   Romane,  Anglo-Saxon,  Ice- 
landic, Eskimo,   Swedish,   Danish,    German,    Dutch,   Polish, 
Somany,  Italian,  French,  English,  Spanish,  Zincali,  and  some 
scores  of  African  dialects,  which  embrace  probably  nine-tenths 
of  the  human  race,  ancient  and  modem,  I  am  enabled  from 
pergonal  knowledge  to  state :  firstly^  that  the  whole  form   a 
perfect  network  of  connections  with  each  other,  plainly  showing 
them  to  have  a  common  origin ;  secondly ,  that  the  difference 
is  DO  more  than  would  naturally  arise  in  time  between  people 
luiTing  surroundings  entirely  uiUike,  and  who,  from  being  very 
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opposite  in  mental  and  physical  characteristics,  but  more  espe- 
cially in  disposition,  would  be  sure,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things,  to  separate  soon,  and  would  consequently  do  so  when 
their  vocabulary  was  small,  all  additions  made  to  which  after 
such  separation,  would  be  unlike  such  additions  made  by  any 
of  the  other  sets  of  people  elsewhere  ;  and,  thirdly^  that  such 
continual  growth  of  languages  (of  which  I  have  already  given 
instances)  is  still  going  on,  rendering  them  daily  more  unlike. 
The  present  difference  in  language  is,  therefore,  no  proof  that 
this  statement  about  the  immediate  and  miraculous  confusion 
of  tongues  is  true,  in  fact  it  is  evidently  untrue.  But  let  us 
consider  the  way  in  which  this  "  confusion  of  tongues "  is 
described. 

"And  they  said.  Go  to,  let  us  build  a  city  and  a  tower, 
"  whose  top  may  reach  to  heaven,  and  let  us  make  a  name, 
"  lest  we  be  scattered  abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth." 
The  expression  "  reach  to  heaven  "  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  they  intended  to  build  it  any  higher  than  a  chiurch  steeple 
or  the  Tower  of  London,  for  in  Deuteronomy  i.  28  and  ix.  1, 
we  read  that  "  the  cities  were  walled  up  to  heaven,"  so  that 
the  Anakim  there  mentioned  had  accomplished  what  the  others 
merely  proposed.  The  object  seems,  therefore,  to  have  been 
simply  that  which  the  words  actually  convey,  namely,  to  build 
a  city  with  a  tower  in  it,  which  might  be  seen  from  a  distance, 
in  order  to  denote  the  part  which  should  be  considered  head- 
quarters. If  the  design  had  been,  as  is  usually  supposed, 
impiously  to  build  a  tower  of  such  vast  height  as  to  enable  them 
to  ascend  to  heaven,  they  certainly  would  not  have  begun  it  in 
a  low  lying  plavriy  where  they  had  to  Tnake  bricks,  as  by 
going  back  to  Mount  Ararat,  they  would  not  only  be  able  to 
start  building  at  an  elevation  far  higher  than  any  building 
yet  raised  by  man,  but  woidd  also  have  stone  ready  to 
hand.  The  same  observation  would  apply  if  their  idea  was 
simply  to  get  beyond  the  reach  of  another  flood ;  but  as  it 
is  positively  stated  in  the  text  that  the  whole  earth  were  of 
one  language,  that  they  said  one  to  another.  Let  us  build  a  city 
and  a  tower,  and  the  Lord  said,  "  The  people  is  aney  and  this 
^Hhey  begin  to  do,  and  the  Lord  did  there  confound  the 
"  language  of  aU  the  earthy  and  did  scatter  them  abroad  upon 
"  the  face  of  the  earth " ;  it  is  consequently  certain  that, 
according  to  the  text  itself,  not  only  Shem,  Ham  and  Japheth, 
with  all  their  descendants,  but  also  Noah  himself,  who  lived 
for  many  years  after,  were  aU  there  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end ;  their  past  experience,  therefore,  would  have  been  far 
more  likely  to  suggest  the  advisability  of  building  another  boat^ 
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in  the  land  they  had  decided  to  settle  in,  which  would  float 
up  when  wanted,  if  the  fear  of  another  flood  was  in  their  mind. 
It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  writer  did  not  intend  to 
convey  the  idea  that  the  height  of  the  tower  was  the  cause  of 
offence,  hut  simply  the  keeping  together  and  building  a  city. 
The  whole  context  shows  this,  they  built  it  "  lest  we  be  scat- 
**  tered  abroad," — ^*  so  the  Lord  scattered  them  abroad,  and 
**  they  left  off  to  build  the  city  " ;  if  the  tower  had  been  the 
principal  object  of  the  work,  the  writer  would  have  said  "  they 
"  left  off  to  build  the  tower,"  or  at  any  rate  "  they  left  off  to 
** build  both  tower  and  town,"  but  the  word  "tower"  is  not 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  discontinuance  of  building. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  there  was  a  foundation  of  feet 
for  this  legend,  namely,  that  up  to  a  given  time  all  the  people 
lived  togetner  in  one  town,  and  most  likely  that  town  was 
Babylon,  which  in  Hebrew  is  /22  viz.  Bbl  or  Babal ;  but  the 
diflBculty  of  obtaining  food  for  so  many  in  one  place  would  be 
sure  to  scatter  people  in  time.  A  city  may  grow  to  a  great  size, 
and  contain  perhaps  more  people  than  were  then  in  the  world, 
as  London,  for  instance;  but  London  could  not  exist  for  a 
month,  if  other  people  did  not  live  elsewhere ;  for  they  could 
not  travel  to  and  fro,  night  and  morning,  to  the  distance 
necessary  to  cultivate  ground  enough  to  support  them,  even 
on  grain.  This  scattering  of  the  people,  therefore,  from  Babel 
or  Babylon  required  no  miracle,  but  was  an  inevitable  circum- 
stance, ordain^  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  man's  existence. 

As  the  city  of  Babel  or  Babylon  is  recorded  to  have  been 
the  beginning  of  Nimrod's  kingdom  (Gen.  x.  10),  and  as  he 
was  son  of  Cush,  son  of  Ham,  many  commentators,  from  the 
partizan  Josephus  downwards,  have  affirmed  that  the  race  of 
Ham  were  the  principal  offenders  in  this  affair,  for  the  fashion 
set  in  many  centuries  ago  to  exalt  the  race  of  Shem,  with  or 
without  cause,  as  from  him  Abraham  and  the  Israelites  were 
descended,  and  to  throw  mud  at  Ham  and  his  descendants 
upon  every  opportunity.  We  have  shown,  however,  that  in  all 
probability  no  impiety  was  contemplated  by  anybody  in  this 
tower  of  Babel  affair  ;  but  whether  there  was  or  not,  the  Bible 
positively  states  that  cdl  mankind  were  engaged  in  it,  and 
there  is  no  other  authority  on  the  subject  worth  considering. 

As  for  the  way  in  which  the  story  is  told,  there  can  be  no 
greater  proof  of  the  gross  ignorance  of  the  foimders  of  what 
passes  for  religion,  and  their  total  inability  to  form  even  a 
moderate  conception  of  the  attributes  of  God,  who  created  all 
things,  and  is  present  everywhere,  or  they  could  never  have 
written  ^and  uie  Lord  came  down  to  see  the  city  and  the 
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"  tx)wer  which  the  children  of  men  builded  "•.-.*'  came 
"  down^^  here  is  a  pagan  idea,  as  if  He  was  not  always  every- 
where ;  and  "  came  down  to  «ee,"  as  if  He  who  pervades  all 
space,  could  not  see  until  He  had  come  down;  then  again, 
"this  they  begin  to  do,  and  now  nothing  will  be  restrained 
"  from  them,  which  they  have  imagined  to  do ;  let  us  go  down 
'*  and  there  confound  their  language,  that  they  may  not  under- 
"  stand  each  other's  speech."  So  here,  in  that  very  volume 
which  is  called  "  God's  Holy  Book,"  we  have  the  omnipotent 
Creator  and  supreme  Ruler  of  the  imiverse,  which  without  His 
sustaining  aid  would  instantly  perish  and  leave  no  trace  behind, 
represented  as  growing  very  uneasy,  if  not  absolutely  frightened, 
at  the  prospect  of  man's  increasing  power ;  man,  poor  helpless 
worm,  who,  at  his  best,  cannot  tell  whether  he  shall  live  another 
five  minutes  or  not. 

I  will  not  weary  my  readers  by  again  tracing  up  when  this 
was  written,  whether  it  is  by  the  same  pen  as  the  story  of  the 
fall  of  man,  or  whether  it  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Books  of 
Moses  ;  but,  as  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  such  a  miracle 
as  the  instantaneous  confusion  of  tongues  should  have  been 
performed,  in  order  to  scatter  men  who  could  not  exist  un- 
scattered,  and  who  from  natural  causes  could  not  do  otherwise 
than  speak  diflferent  languages  to  the  extent  that  they  do,  we 
are  bound  to  consider  that  it  was  not  performed ;  it  is  therefore 
high  time  that  this  absurd  and  fabulous  legend  should  be  struck 
out  of  the  Bible,  and  ranked  with  "  The  true  and  particular 
"  History  of  Jack  and  the  Bean-stalk  " ;  but  stay,  I  apologise  to 
the  author  of  the  nursery  story,  there  is  nothing  impious, 
or  irreverent  in  that,  which  is  more  than  I  can  say  of  this 
fiction,  pretending  as  it  does  to  be  a  religious  record  of  what 
God  said,  thought  and  did. 

The  next  few  verses  are  a  continuation  of  the  previous 
chapter  of  genealogies,  which,  as  I  said  before,  may  be,  safely 
considered  as  authentic  and  practically  correct ;  and  these 
genealogies  bring  us  to  Abraham,  the  tenth  in  descent  firom 
Noah  by  the  line  of  Shem.  In  v.  31  we  are  informed  that 
Terah,  viz.  the  father  of  Abraham,  and  grandfather  of  Lot,  who 
was  Abraham's  nephew,  "  went  forth  with  them  from  Ur  of  the 
"  Chaldees  (Hebrew  DHtt^D  viz.  Ksdym  or  Kasdym)^  to  go 
"  into  the  land  of  Canaan,"  and  Abraham  took  with  nim  his 
wife  Sarah,  who  was  also  his  half-sister ;  now  without  burden- 
ing our  subject  with  the  very  large  number  of  words,  which,  in 
various  languages,  corroborate  the  fact  that  Tera  or  Terach 
was  a  traveller  when  the  languages  of  the  world  were  under- 
going an  early  stage  of  their  formation,  I  will  point  out  that 
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in  Irish  Tur  means  "  a  journey,**  and  in  the  native  language 
of  New  Zealand  the  word  Tvra  means  "  a  company  of  travel- 
**  lers,**  while  in  French  (fiomane)  Trau  means  "  a  gorge, 
"  defile,  or  footpath,"  and  Trac  or  Trache  means  "  a  route, 
"path,  trace,  or  track."  This  is  our  first  instance  of  how 
etymology  corroborates  true  history.  Terah,  however,  never 
reached  the  land  of  Canaan,  but  stayed  at  Haran  on  the  road, 
and  died  there. 

We  now  come  to  that  part  of  the  Bible  which  is  known  as 
"  the  call  of  Abram   or  Abraham,"  upon   which   the   Jewish, 
Christian,  and  Mahometan  religions  are  all  founded,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  many  students,  that  of  the  Brahmins  and  others  also. 
Tie  narrative  begins  with  Gen.  xii.  1,  "  And  the  Lord  had  said 
**unto  Abram,"  and  is  continued  with  xviii.  1,  "And  the  Lord 
"appeared  unto  him  (Abraham)  in  the  plains  of  Mamre " :  and 
is  followed  by  various  passages  such  as  xxii.  11,  "The  angel  of 
"the  Lord  called  unto  him  out  of  heaven":  which  brings  us 
at  once  to  a  question  which  we  must  consider  sooner  or  later, 
viz.  Is  it  true  ?  (or  in  other' words)  Are  we  quite  sure  we  believe 
that  the  omnipotent  Creator  and  one  First  Cause  of  all  things, 
whom  \he  world  can  not  contain,  and  who  at  all  times  inhabits  all 
conceivable  space,  e\er  appeared  to  Abraham,  made  him  pro- 
mises, talked  with  him  familiarly,  eat  in  his  presence,  &c.,  and 
did  such  other  things  as,  if  done,  the  words  are  justified  which 
Isaiah  represents  as  issuing  from  the  Lord,  viz.  xli.  8,  "  But 
"thou  Israel  art  my  servant,  Jacob  whom  I  have  chosen,  the 
"  seed  of  Abraham  'my  friend  " ; — and  if  we  can  not  say  that  we 
are  quite  sure  we  believe  these  things,  are  we  quite  sure,  and 
are  we  prepared  to  say,  that  we  do  not  believe  them ;   and  are 
we  prepared  to  go  to  the  extent  of  saying  that  we   do  not 
believe  that  human  eyes  ever  beheld  The  Supreme  Creator  in 
this  life,  that  we  do  not  believe  that  human  ears  ever  heard 
Him  speak,  or  received  any  direct  revelation  from  Him,  or  any 
positive  manifestation  of  His  personal  presence,  or  expression 
of  His  holy  will  ?     These  are  the  extremes  of  the  case,  but 
there  is  no  mediimoi  course :  if  God  ever  did  visibly  appear  on 
earth,  He  might  as  well  appear  to  Abraham  as  to  his  descend- 
ants  Isaac,  Jacob,   Moses,  or   any  other,   and  as   the   whole 
theory  of  what  is  called  "  revealed  religion"  is  based  upon 
Abraham,  of  the  line  of  Shem,  and  upon  various  descendants  of 
Abraham,  it  must  stand  or  fall  with  him. 

I  do  not  here  allude  to  the  statement  made  in  John  i.  18, 
**No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time,"  because  Christianity 
can  not  be  an  authority  upon  Judaism,  which  existed  1451 
years  before  Christ,  neither  can  it  confute  Judaism,  and  still 
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exist,  as  that  is  its  own  foundation,  one  of  the  chief  claims  of 
Christianity  being  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  fulfilment 
of  the  promises  made  to  Abraham  ;  it  is  but  fair,  therefore,  to 
understand  John's  words  to  mean  only,  that  God  personcMy 
had  not  been  seen :  and  to  imply  that  the  promises  made  to 
Abraham,  which  Christianity  not  only  acknowledges  but  is 
built  upon,  were  made  through  an  angel  or  other  special  mes- 
senger from  God,  which,  as  regards  the  direct  revelation  of 
God's  holy  purpose,  is  practically  the  same  thing. 

Apart,  however,  from  this  statement  in  John,  which  can 
have  no  authority  from  a  Mosaic  point  of  view,  the  entire  Old 
Testament  alBftrms  that  it  was  God  Himself  who  appeared  to 
the  patriarchs  ;  and  although  at  first  sight  it  seems  absurd  to 
say  that  God,  who  inhabits  all  space,  could  be  seen  by  any 
man,  yet  we  must  remember  that  by  the  definition  I  have 
given  in  this  and  the  previous  chapter,  God  is  omnipotent,  all 
things  therefore  which  do  not  involve  a  contradiction  are 
possible  to  Him,  and  there  is  no  inherent  impossibility  or  con- 
tradiction in  His  having  manifested  sufficient  of  Himself  as  to 
become  visible  to  man,  and  in  that  portion  of  His  ubiquity 
assuming  substance,  created  expressly  for  appearing  in  a  form 
and  with  such  a  voice  as  would  be  within  man's  capacity  of 
seeing,  hearing,  &c.,  without  being  there  personally,  in  the 
sense  of  being  there  and  there  only :  neither  would  there  be 
anj^hing  derogatory  to  the  most  exalted  ideas  of  God,  in  such 
a  manifestation,  if  represented  as  having  been  made  in  the 
beginning  to  Adam,  Noah,  or  whoever  was  the  father  of  the 
hiunan  race,  to  bestow  upon  him,  and  through  him  upon 
the  whole  race  of  man,  the  ownership  of  the  earth,  and  to 
inaugurate  him  in  his  dominion  over  the  animal,  vegetable, 
and  mineral  kingdoms,  so  that  he  should  hold  them  with  the 
full  knowledge  that  he  did  so  by  the  will  of  The  Supreme  Being 
who  had  created  all  these  things  for  man's  use.  The  occasion 
would  amply  warrant  such  an  act,  therefore  if  admitted  as 
possible  in  one  case,  it  must  be  admitted  as  possible  in  another, 
but  only  on  the  conditions  that  the  occasion  was  of  sufficient 
importance,  and  that  nothing  derogatory  to  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God  is  necessitated  by  the  belief;  if  there  is,  then 
but  one  course  is  open,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Moses,  Christ, 
Mahomet,  even  all  that  is  called  religion,  must  be  cast  to  the 
winds  if  necessary,  for  there  can  be  no  real  religion  in  pre- 
tending that  God  does  anything  unwise,  or  not  good,  or  any- 
thing else  which  would  be  derogatory  for  The  Supreme  Creator, 
and  Sole  Cause  of  all  that  exists,  to  do.  Having  said  so  much, 
we  can  only  read  and  judge  for  ourselves  as  we  go  on. 
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B.al92l.  Genesis  XII. 

1  Now  the  Lord  had  said  unto  Abram,  Get  thee 
out  of  thy  country,  and  from  thy  kindred,  and  from 

.    thy  father's   house,  unto    a    land   that   I   will   shew 
thee : 

2  And  I  will  make  of  thee  a  great  nation,  and  I 
will  bless  thee,  and  make  thy  name  great ;  and  thou 
shalt  be  a  blessing  : 

3  And  I  will  bless  them  that  bless  thee,  and  curse 
him  that  curseth  thee :  and  in  thee  shall  all  families 
of  the  earth  be  blessed. 

4  So  Abram  departed,  as  the  Lord  had  spoken 
unto  him. 

This  is  a  grand  promise  to  Abraham,  viz.y  "  I  will  make 
of  thee  a  great  nation,  and  I  will  bless  thee,"  and  it  is  also  a 
grand  one  to  all  humanity,  "  Thou  shalt  be  a  blessing :  and  in 
"  thee  shall  all  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed."  I  must  here 
remark  that  in  this  chapter  I  treat  the  subject  on  the  ground 
of  material  blessings  only,  without  any  reference  to  the  inter- 
pretation put  upon  this  promise  by  Christians,  and  their  belief 
that  the  words  *'  in  thee,  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be 
"  blessed  "  allude  to  Christ ;  which  the  Jews,  who  have  handed 
down  the  promise,  deny ;  it  will  be  time  for  me  to  consider 
the  Christian  view  of  the  subject,  when  we  come  to  it. — If 
this  promise  to  Abraham  was  ever  made,  it  would  most  certainly 
be  kept;  for  there  are  no  conditions  attached  to  it,  and  God 
would  stand  unconditionally  pledged  to  bless  all  mankind 
through  Abraham.  The  words  "  I  will  curse  him  that  curseth 
"  thee "  stand  for  nothing,  as  they  are  followed  by  "  in  thee 
"shaU  all  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed";  but  this  very 
circumstance  of  one  part  of  a  sentence  being  rendered  null 
and  void  by  another  part  shows  that  the  words  are  not  instinct 
with  Divine  wisdom  ;  and  the  fact  of  a  man  being  selected  for 
Kich  a  grand  unconditional  promise  who  is  not  stated  to  be  any 
better  than  anybody  else,  and  about  whom  nothing  has  been 
recorded  of  his  previous  life,  good  or  bad,  except  that  his  father 
begot  him,  that  he  took  his  half-sister  to  wife,  and  left  the 
place  they  had  lived  in,  renders  it  all  the  more  hard  to  believe 
iipon  his  own  bare  assertion ;  and  it  can  not  be  that  he  was 
■elected  as  the  direct  lineal  descendant  of  Shem,  and  represen- 
tative of  that  race  concerning  which  we  have  read  that  Noah 
i  supposed  to  have  said,  "  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Shem " ; 
for  Abraham  was  by  the  line  of  Shem's  third  son,  therefore  no 
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more  than  any  other  Shemite.  Moreover,  Shem  himself  was 
still  alive,  and  we  never  hear  of  his  being  included  in  any  bless- 
ing given  to  Abraham,  or  in  the  covenant  of  circumcision,  &c. 
But  yet,  if  we  see  that  such  a  promise  as  that  above  quoted 
has  been  kept,  there  is  nothing  more  to  say ;  for  as  we  have 
already  shown,  a  thing  may  be  quite  incomprehensible,  but  an 
evident  fact  nevertheless  ;  if,  however,  we  see  that  this  uncon- 
ditional promise,  or  absolute  pledge,  has  not  been  kept,  then  we 
are  boimd  to  conclude  that  God  never  made  it,  for  whatever 
religion  there  may  be  in  venerating  or  otherwise  looking  up  to ' 
Abraham,  there  can  be  none  in  accepting  as  such  anything 
derogatory  to  the  honour  of  God,  which  breaking  an  uncon- 
ditional promise  most  certainly  would  be. 

B.C.  1921.  Genesis  XII. 

6  And  Abram  passed  through  the  land  imto  the 
place  of  Sichem,  unto  the  plain  of  Moreh.  And  the 
Canaanite  was  then  in  the  land. 

7  And  the  Lord  appeared  unto  Abram,  and  said. 
Unto  thy  seed  will  I  give  this  land :  and  there  builded 
he  an  altar  imto  the  Lord,  who  appeared  imto  him. 

This  is  certainly  quite  consecutive  as  regards  part  of  the 
first  promise.  "  Unto  thy  seed  will  I  give  this  land  "  follows 
well  with  "  I  will  make  of  thee  a  great  nation" ;  but  how  about 
the  Canaanite  who  "  was  then  in  the  land  "  ?  This  family  was 
certainly  one  of  "all  the  families  of  the  earth" — in  fact, 
Canaan  was  a  sixteenth  of  all  humanity — and  this  does  not 
seem  a  blessing  which  that  race  was  likely  to  acknowledge  as 
such. 
B.C.  1921.  Genesis  XII. 

10  And  there  was  a  famine  in  the  land :  and  Abram 
went  down  into  Egypt  to  sojourn  there ;  for  the  famine 
was  grievous  in  the  land. 

This  word  Egypt  stands  in  the  original  Hebrew  as  DH^JD 
viz.  Mzrym  or  Mazraim,  being  the  land  of  Ham's  second  son ; 
for  the  sons  of  Ham  were  Gush,  Mizra,  Phut,  and  Canaan,  as 
recorded  in  Chap.  x.  6.  This,  therefore,  is  the  second  great 
Hamite  nation  Abraham  the  Shemite  had  lived  among,  namely, 
that  of  Canaan  and  Mizra,  since  called  Egypt. — This  is 
important,  as  one  of  the  main  objects  of  this  work  is  to  consider 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  these  two  races,  viz.  Ham  and  Shem, 
who  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  constitute  two-thirds  of  all 
humanity :  this  being  also  the  very  subject  concerning  which 
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I  have  stated  that  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament  is  one  vast 
and  cruel  falsehood. 

i.a  1920.  Genesis  XII. 

1 1  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  he  was  come  near  to 
enter  into  Egypt,  that  he  said  unto  Sarai  his  wife, 
Behold  now^  I  loiow  that  thou  art  a  fisiir  woman  to  look 
upon : 

12  Therefore  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  the 
Egyptians  shall  see  thee,  that  they  shall  say.  This  is  his 
wife :  and  they  will  kill  me,  but  they  will  save  thee 
alive. 

13  Say,  I  pray  thee,  that  thou  art  my  sister:  that 
it  may  be  well  with  me  for  thy  sake  ;  and  my  soul  shall 
live  because  of  thee. 

14  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  Abram  was  come 
into  Egypt,  the  Egyptians  beheld  the  woman  that  she 
was  very  fair. 

15  The  princes  also  of  Pharaoh  saw  her,  and  com- 
mended her  before  Pharaoh :  and  the  woman  was  taken 
into  Pharaoh's  house. 

16  And  he  entreated  Abram  well  for  her  sake ;  and 
he  had  sheep,  and  oxen,  and  he  asses,  and  menservants, 
and  maidservants,  and  she  asses,  and  camels. 

17  And  the  Lord  plagued  Pharaoh  and  his  house 
with  great  plagues  because  of  Sarai  Abram's  wife. 

18  And  Pharaoh  called  Abram,  and  said,  What  is 
this  that  thou  hast  done  unto  me  ?  why  didst  thou  not 
tell  me  that  she  was  thy  wife  ? 

19  Why  saidst  thou.  She  is  my  sister?  so  I  might 
have  taken  her  to  me  to  wife :  now  therefore  behold  thy 
wife,  take  her,  and  go  thy  way. 

20  And  Pharaon  commanded  his  men  concerning 
him :  and  they  sent  hiiiS  away,  and  his  wife,  and  all 
that  he  had. 

I.C.  1918.  Genesis  XIII. 

1  And  Abram  went  up  out  of  Egypt,  he,  and  his 
wife,  and  all  that  he  had,  and  Lot  with  him,  into  the 
south. 

2  And  Abram  was  very  rich  in  cattle,  in  silver,  and 
in  gold. 

We  have  here  a  strange  view  of  the  case,  with  the  chosen 
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"friend  of  God"  on  the  one  side  and  the  unchosen  on  the 
other.  The  promise  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  "  I  will 
**  make  of  thee  a  great  nation,"  does  not  prevent  Abraham  from 
fearing  that  he  will  be  killed  for  the  sake  of  his  wife,  which 
would  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  the  promise,  as  at  that 
time  he  had  no  child ;  this  does  not  say  much  for  Abraham's 
faith,  which  has  been  so  highly  glorified  since:  and  there  appears 
literally  no  effort  on  his  part  to  prevent  his  wife  Sarai  or  Sarah 
from  being  taken  into  the  king's  palace,  where  she  passed  as 
Abraham's  sister,  apparently  for  two  years,  viz.  from  1920  to 
1918  B.C. ;  on  the  contrary,  we  hear  that  Abraham  was  well 
treated  for  her  sake,  and  presented  with  sheep,  and  oxen,  and 
asses,  and  camels,  and  servants;  and  that  the  Lord  plagued 
Pharaoh  and  his  house  with  great  plagues  because  of  Sarai, 
Abraham's  wife.  Whether  she  had  given  Pharaoh  the  leprosy 
or  some  similar  disease  matters  not,  "  great  plagues  "  cannot  be 
blessings,  and  as  we  are  told,  in  xii.  1,  that  God  said  He  would 
bless  them  that  blessed  Abraham,  and  as  these  people  had 
treated  him  well,  when  he  was  driven  there  by  famine,  this  would 
constitute  a  direct  violation  on  God's  part  of  the  unconditional 
promise  He  had  made,  if  He  ever  made  it ;  and  when  we  re- 
member that  Abraham  had  described  the  Mizraim  to  Sarah  as 
sure  to  kill  him  for  her  sake,  if  they  knew  she  was  his  wife,  we 
must  all  the  more  admire  the  forbearance  of  this  duped  Hamite 
king,  who  took  to  wife  this  wife  of  another  man,  supposing  her 
to  be  single,  and  discovered  her  to  be  that  man's  wife  by 
catching  some  infection  from  her,  which  he  evidently  traced  to 
her  husband  ;  I  say  that  this  king  took  Sarah  to  wife,  because 
the  Bible  says  so,  although  it  is  translated  into  such  bad 
English  that  no  sense  can  be  made  of  it, "  Why  saidst  thou,  She 
"  is  my  sister  ?  so  I  might  have  taken  her  to  me  to  wife," — it  is 
however  clear  enough  in  the  Hebrew,  and  is  correctly  translated 
in  the  French  Bibles,  "  Pourquoi  as  tu  dit,  C'est  ma  soeur  ?  je 
"  I'avais  prise  pour  6tre  ma  femme" — literally,  "Why  hast  thou 
"  said  she  is  my  sister  ?  I  had  taken  her  to  be  my  wife  "  ;  but 
so  far  from  killing  Abraham  even  then,  or  evincing  the  slightest 
savage  or  vindictive  spirit,  in  consequence  of  these  great 
plagues,  he  merely  says,  "What  is  this  that  thou  hast  done 
"  imto  me  ?  why  didst  thou  not  tell  me  that  she  was  thy  wife  ? 
"  why  saidst  thou,  She  is  my  sister  ?  I  had  taken  her  to  be  my 
"  wife,  but  now  behold  thy  wife,  take  her  and  go  thy  way  " :  and 
when  we  further  see  that  Abraham  was  sent  away  "with  all 
"  that  he  had,  very  rich  in  cattle,  in  silver  and  in  gold,"  all  or 
partly  gotten  by  the  subterfuge  of  passing  his  wife  oflF  as  his 
sister,  the  rest  of  the  world  may  think  as  they  please,  but  I 
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would  sooner  be  that  Hamite  king,  or  the  humblest  of  his 
subjects  who  could  behave  as  he  did,  than  I  would  be  the 
renowned  Abraham,  whom  he  must  have  heartily  despised. 

It  has  often  been  urged  that  the  Old  Testament  record 
must  be  true  because  the  recorders  often  tell  things  of  this 
SOTt  against  the  people  whom  they  are  representing  as  the 
chosen  of  God,  but  this  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  they 
were  '*  His  chosen  people " ;  the  writers  may,  in  some  cases, 
have  wished  to  impute  a  sort  of  infallibility  to  Abraham  and 
his  descendants,  or  to  sufi^gest  the  idea  that  these  favourites 
were  a  privileged  race  who  could  do  things  with  impunity 
which  in  others  would  be  wrong,  but  taken  generally  that  was 
not  their  object ;  they  were  rather  proud  of  these  transactions, 
and  appear  to  have  considered  that  the  marked  success,  so 
often  chronicled  as  attending  the  crafty  conduct  of  these  folks, 
was  a  proof  of  their  assertion  that  God  was  "  with  them  " ; 
they  very  seldom  appear  to  see  that  what  they  record  was 
wrong,  excepting  when  it  turned  out  unlucky ;  and  so  far  from 
proving  that  the  promises  (which  are  interwoven  with  these 
episodes,  in  the  personal  history  of  the  founders  of  that  race, 
to  which  Judaism,  Christianity,  Mahometanism,  &c.,  alike  look 
up)  were  ever  made  to  these  ancient  fathers,  they  only  show 
the  moral  degradation  of  the  writers  and  of  the  people,  for 
whom  these  things  were  written,  and  by  whom  they  have  been 
endorsed,  for  they  evidently  saw  nothing  against  Abraham  in 
the  above,  or  in  many  other  cases  which  we  shall  come  to, 
althoc^h  they  are  enough  to  make  a  right-minded  man  ashamed 
of  such  portions  of  the  Bible,  and  to  awaken  in  him  a  feeling 
that  there  is  no  genuine  religion  in  such  things.     These  writers 
8aw  nothing  degrading  in  Abraham  getting  rich  by  this  subter- 
fuge concerning  his  wife ;  they  were  evidently  people  imbued 
with  the  spirit,  which  has  been  expressed,  on  the  model  of  the 
three  degrees  of  comparison,  in  the  advice  "  first  get  on,  then 
"get  honor ^  then  get  honest " ;  we  read  that  Abraham  got  on, 
we  know  that  he  got  honor,  whether  he  ever  got  honest  is 
another  matter.      These  writers   always   put  worldly  success 
before  merit,  and  often  praise  such  actions,  by  which  success 
wag  in  their  estimation  gained,  that  even  a  moderately  good 
man  would  sooner  be  unsuccessftd  than  perpetrate ;  for  they 
were  evidently  totally  blind  to  those   higher  feelings  which 
sctoate  a  gentleman  such  as  this  Hamite  king. 

There  is  not  a  syllable  in  depreciation  of  Abraham's  conduct 
on  this  occasion ;  on  the  contrary,  we  hear  further  on  in  this 
«me  chapter : — 
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B.C.  1917.  Genesis  XIII. 

14  And  the  LoBD  said  unto  Abram,  after  that 
Lot  was  separated  from  him,  Lift  up  now  thine 
eyes,  and  look  from  the  place  where  thou  art 
northward,  and  southward,  and  eastward,  and  west- 
ward : 

15  For  all  the  land  which  thou  seest,  to  thee 
will  I  give  it,  and  to  thy  seed  for  ever. 

16  And  I  will  make  thy  seed  as  the  dust  of  the 
earth :  so  that  if  a  man  can  number  the  dust  of  the 
earth,  then  shall  thy  seed  also  be  nimibered. 

17  Arise,  walk  through  the  land  in  the  length 
of  it  and  in  the  breadth  of  it ;  for  I  will  give  it  unto 
thee. 

18  Then  Abram  removed  his  tent,  and  came  and 
dwelt  in  the  plain  of  Mamre,  which  is  in  Hebron,  and 
built  there  an  altar  imto  the  LoBD. 

This  promise,  like  the  previous  one,  is  unconditional,  "  to 
"  thee  wiU  I  give  this  land  and  to  thy  seed  for  ever^^^  nothing 
therefore  could  occur  to  warrant  this  pledge  being  broken,  yet 
does  not  the  whole  world  know  that  although  the  Jews  held 
Palestine  for  a  while,  this  very  land  has  successively  passed 
under  the  dominion  of,  and  been  occupied  by,  the  Assyrians, 
the  Persians,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  Saracens,  and  the 
Turks,  does  any  one  pretend  that  all  these  are  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  or  that  the  present  very  mixed  population  of  the 
country  are  his  seed  ?  The  proposition  is  too  ridiculous,  no 
man  would  pretend  such  a  thing,  we  are  therefore  justified  in 
pronouncing  it  self-evident  that  God  never  made  such  a 
promise. 

The  next  chapter  is  an  episode  complete  in  itself;  it  re- 
cords that  four  kings  invaded  the  country,  and  after  conquering 
five  kings,  took  their  goods  and  their  victuals,  and  also  took 
Lot  (Abraham's  nephew)  prisoner,  with  all  his  goods,  he  being 
at  the  time  dwelling  in  the  territory  of  one  of  these  five  con- 
quered kings,  whose  dominions,  all  put  together,  were  smaller 
than  those  of  the  king  of  Elam,  or  of  the  king  of  Ellasar,  two 
out  of  their  four  assailants.  Which  race  the  vanquished  kings 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  Admah,  Zeboiim  and  Bela  were  of, 
there  is  no  evidence  to  show ;  they  may  have  been  descended 
from  Shem,  Ham,  or  Japheth  ;  but  in  the  first  recorded  irruption 
of  barbarians  the  aggressors  were  evidently  Shemites.     I  shall 
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not  pretend  to  trace  **  Tidal^  king  of  nations,"  or  **  Amraphel, 

**  king  of  Shinar,"  for  snch  pretension  would  be  productive  of 

endless  argument,  as  "nations"  is  too  wide  a  term  to  place 

much  reliance  on,  and  Shinar  is  the  name  of  the  plain  where 

all  mankind  settled  after  the  flood ;  I  shall  therefore  pretend 

only  to  judge  of  them  by  their  confederates,  about  whom  there 

can  be  no  doubt.     "  Arioch,  king  of  EUasar,"  means  Arioch, 

king  of  the  race  of  Asor,  Asur,  Ashur,  or  Assur,  whose  country 

is  known  as   Assyria ;    for  it    will   be    seen   in   Wilkinson's 

**  Classical  Atias,"  that  the  country  of  which  Nineveh  was  the 

chief  city  is  described  as  "  Ellasar,  or  Assjnria " ;  and  Mosul, 

built  on  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  which  was  built  by  Assur  {see 

Gen.  X.  11),  is  still  called  El- Assur  {see  Jones's  "  Biblical  Proper 

Names,"  article  Ellasar)  ;  the  Arabic  prefix  El  or  Ell  in  Ellasar 

{Al  or  All  in   **  Arabic  Diet.,"  page   145),  meaning  "race, 

"  family,  dominion,"  and  the  Greek  prefix  aia^  abbreviated  into 

ia  in  Assyria,  meaning  "  a  country,"  these  two  words  Ello^or 

and  Assyria,  are  practically  the  same,  the  one  denoting  "  the 

"family  and  dominion  of  Asar    or   Asur,"  the   other    "the 

"country  of  Assyr  or  Assur."      The   last  of  the  four,   viz., 

"Chedorlaomer,  king  of  Elam,"  means   king  of  that  part  of 

ancient  Persia  known  as  Elam,  and  as  we  have  seen  (Chap.  x. 

22)  Elam  and  Ashur  or  Assur  were  the  two  eldest  sons  of  Shem, 

there  can  be  no  doubt  therefore  that  the  confederate  invaders 

were  Shemite.      It  so  happens,  however,  that  they  had  carried 

Lot  away  prisoner,  who  was  one  of  their  own  race,  hearing 

which,    Abraham    the   Shemite  armed   his  trained   servants, 

nninbering  318,  and  with  the  assistance  of  three  Hamites,  viz., 

Aner,  Eshcol,  and  Mamre,  who  were  brothers',  and  apparently 

the  territorial  princes  of  the   country,  for  the   plain*  where 

Abraham  dwelt  was  called  the  Plain  of  Mamre,  therefore  in  all 

probability  this  passage   means  that  Abraham   and  his   318 

trained  men,  with  Aner,  Eshcol,  and  Mamre,  and  their  trai/ned 

fnm,  fell  upon  the  four  kings — however.  Lot  was  rescued,  with 

his  feimily  and  his  goods.     These  three  brothers,  who,  not  being 

related  to  Abraham  or  Lot,  could  only  have  assisted   in  the 

rescue  from  kindly  motives,  are  described  as  Amorites;  Ham 

^^as  the  father  of  Canaan,  and   he   was .  the  father  of   the 

Amorites,  therefore  Aner,  Eshcol,  and  Mamre  were  Canaanites, 

via.,  of  that  race  whereof  we  read  **  Cursed  be  Canaan  "  ;  they 

are   nevertheless    stated    to    have    been    "  confederate    with 

Abraham"  {v.  13),  and  although  there  is  nothing  more  said 

about  them  than  that  Abraham  mentions  "  their  portion  "  of 

the  salvage  of  the  property  thus  recovered,  I  have  my  own 

opinion  that  they  did  a  pretty  good  share  of  the  fighting.      Let 
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us,  however,  read  the  incident  referred  to,  as  it  is  recorded  in 
the  Old  Testament. 

Genesis  XIT. 

B.C.  1926.  1  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  days  of  Amraphel 
king  of  Shinar,  Arioch  king  of  Ellasar,  Chedorlaomer 
king  of  Elam,  and  Tidal  king  of  nations  ^ 

2  That  these  made  war  with  Bera  king  of  Sodom, 
and  with  Birsha  king  of  Gomorrah,  Shinab  king  of 
Admah,  and  Shemeber  king  of  Zeboiim,  and  the  king 
of  Bela,  which  is  Zoar. 

3  All  these  were  joined  together  in  the  vale  of 
Siddim,  which  is  the  salt  sea. 

B.C.  1913.  4  Twelve  years  they  served  Chedorlaomer,  and  in 
the  thirteenth  year  they  rebelled. 

5  And  in  the  fourteenth  year  came  Chedorlaomer, 
and  the  kings  that  were  with  him,  and  smote  the 
Rephaims  in  Ashteroth  Kamaim,  and  the  Zuzims  in 
Ham,  and  the  Emims  in  Shaveh  Kiriathaim, 

6  And  the  Horites  in  their  mount  Seir,  unto 
El-paran,  which  is  by  the  wilderness. 

7  And  they  returned,  and  came  to  Enmishpat, 
which  is  Kadesh,  and  smote  all  the  country  of  the 
Amalekites,  and  also  the  Amorites,  that  dwelt  in 
Hazezon-tamar. 

8  And  there  went  out  the  king  of  Sodom,  and  the 
king  of  Gomorrah,  and  the  king  of  Admah,  and  the 
king  of  Zeboiim,  and  the  king  of  Bela  (the  same  is 

.  Zoar)  ;  and  they  joined  battle  with  them  in  the  vale  of 
Siddim ; 

9  With  Chedorlaomer  the  king  of  Elam,  and  with 
Tidal  king  of  nations,  and  Amraphel  king  of  Shinar, 
and  Arioch  king  of  Ellasar  ;  four  langs  with  five. 

10  And  the  vale  of  Siddim  was  full  of  slime-pits ; 
and  the  kings  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  fled,  and  fell 
there  ;  and  tbey  that  remained  fled  to  the  moimtain. 

11  And  they  took  all  the  goods  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  and  all  their  victuals,  and  went  their  way. 

12  And  they  took  Lot,  Abram's  brother's  son  (who 
dwelt  in  Sodom)  and  his  goods,  and  departed. 

13  And  there  came  one  that  had  escaped,  and  told 
Abram  the  Hebrew ;  for  he  dwelt  in  the  plain  of 
Mamre  the  Amorite,  brother  of  Eshcol,  and  brother  of 
Aner :  and  these  were  confederate  with  Abram. 
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B.al913.  14  And  when  Abram  heard  that  his  brother  was 
taken  captive,  he  armed  his  trained  servants,  bom  in 
his  own  house,  three  hundred  and  eighteen,  and 
pursued  them  unto  Dan. 

15  And  he  divided  himself  against  them,  he  and 
his  servants,  by  night,  and  smote  them,  and  pursued 
them  unto  Hobah,  which  is  on  the  left  hand  of 
Damascus. 

16  And  he  brought  back  all  the  goods,  and  also 
brought  again  his  brother  Lot,  and  his  goods,  and  the 
women  also,  and  the  people. 

17  And  the  king  of  Sodom  went  out  to  meet  him 
(after  his  return  from  the  slaughter  of  Chedorlaomer, 
and  of  the  kings  that  were  with  him)  at  the  valley  of 
Shaveh,  which  is  the  king's  dale. 

18  And  Melchizedek  king  of  Salem  brought  forth 
bread  and  wine :  and  he  was  the  priest  of  the  most 

,        high  God. 

19  And  he  blessed  him,  and  said.  Blessed  be  Abram 
of  the  most  high  God,  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth. 

20  And  blessed  be  the  most  high  God,  which  hath 
delivered  thine  enemies  into  thy  hand.  And  he  gave 
him  tithes  of  all. 

21  And  the  king  of  Sodom  said  unto  Abram,  Give 
me  the  persons,  and  take  the  goods  to  thyself. 

22  And  Abram  said  to  the  king  of  Sodom,  I  have 
lift  up  mine  hand  unto  the  Lord,  the  most  high  God, 
the  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth, 

23  That  I  will  not  take  from  a  thread  even  to  a 
shoelatchet,  and  that  I  will  not  take  any  thing  that  is 
thine,  lest  thou  shouldest  say,  I  have  made  Abram  rich: 

24  Save  only  that  which  the  young  men  have 
eaten,  and  the  portion  of  the  men  which  went  with 
me,  Aner,  Eshcol,  and  Mamre;  let  them  take  their 
portion. 

Let  us  now  see  what  etymology  has  to  say  on  this  subject ; 
the  Dame  we  have  to  begin  with  is  perhaps  as  peculiar  in 
its  formation  as  any  name  to  be  found,  I  mean  the  first  of 
these  Shemite  kings,  who,  in  company  with  others,  invaded 
the  land  of  Canaan,  viz.  Amraphel,  Amrafal,  or  Amarphal, 
king  of  Shinar. 

Welsh  Amrafael,  contention,  strife,  variance,  quarrel. 

Welsh  Amrafaeliaw,  to  contend  or  strive. 

▲  9  2 
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IV^elsh  Amra&eliwr,  a  quarreller. 

Welsh  Ymrafael,  contexLtion,  variance,  strife. 

Welsh  Ymrafaeliaw,  to  contend,  [contention. 

Welsh  Ymrafaeliwr,  a  wrangler,  one  who  engages  in 

Welsh  Amryfawl,  haughty,  arrogant,  proud. 

Welsh  Ymorfoli,  to  vaiint  ones^. 

Welsh  Ymarfoll,  a  becoming  confederated. 

Welsh  Ymryfel,  the  being  engaged  in  wa;r. 


Now,  concerning  Aiyok  or  Arioch,  king  of  EUasar,  we  have 

Welsh  Hewrach,  a  wrangle,  a  squabble. 

Irish  Uraoh,  contention. 

Gaelic  Urach,  contention  {aee  Supplemexi^). 

Persian  1411  Yarghu,  strife,  contention. 

Arabic  61         Ark,  quarrelling. 

English  Arg,  to  quarrel  (Wright's  Obsolete). 

Swedish  Arg,  an^ry,  passionate. 

Arabic  472      Hirak,  all  devouiing,  violent.  * 

Irish  Aireaoh,  violent,  hostile. 

iPolish  Wrog,  a  foe,  an  enemy. 

il^ersian  1363  Wurogh,  trouble. 

English  Arrogance,  that  species  of  pride  which  consists 

in  exorbitant  claims  of  rank,  dignity,  or 
power ;  conceitedness,  presumption. 

English  Irk,  to  weary  by  a  continuous  annoyance. 

Arabic  61         Irkaa,  preparing,  levying  an  army. 

Irish  Eirghe,  assistants,  amiliaries. 

Arabic  1362     Waxik,  a  collected  company. 

Anglo-Saxon   Herige,  Herge  or  Hergh,  a  troop,  an  army. 

Fijian  Yaragi,  arms,  spears,  clubs,  Ac. 

Persian  1413  Yarak,  arms,  accoutrements,  weapons. 

Hindu  2216     Yarak,  arms,  apparatus. 

Turkish  1135  Yarak,  arms,  weapons. 

Anglo-Saxon   Hergian,  to  act  as  an  army. 

Latin  Arrogo,  to  arrogate,  to  challenge,  to  claim  to 

oneself  anything,  justly  or  unjustly,  but  gene- 
rally the  latter. 

French  Arroger,  to  arrogate. 

English  Arrogate,  to  assume,  demand,  or  challenge  more 

than  is  proper,  to  make  undue  claims  from 
vanity,  or  false  pretensions  to  right  or  merits 
as  the  Pope  arrogated  dominion  over  kings. 

Hebrew  Ark  or  Arak  (TTy)i  to  tax. 

2  Kings  xxiii.  35,  he  taxed  the  land. 
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Polish 

Irish 

Irish 

Gaelic 

Irish 

English 

Scotch 


French 
Arabic,  64 

Hebrew 


Irish 
Polish 
Irish 
Arabic,  846 

EgWra  A. 
French  BoQUL 

French  Bomn. 
French 
Arabic  33 
Sanscrit  1175 

Sanscrit  1164 
Hindu  2162 

Irish 
Irish 

Irish 

Irish 

Irish 

OaeUc 

Greek 

Anglo-Saxon 


Haracz,  tribute. 

Arc,  impost,  tribute. 

Earc,  a  tax,  a  tribute. 

Earc,  a  tax. 

Eiric,  an  amercement,  a  fine,  a  forfeit. 

Eriach,  a  pecimiary  fine.  (This  word,  though 
used  by  Spenser,  is  now  obsolete). 

Arage,  or  Harrage,  servitude  due  by  tenants  to 
their  landlords ;  this  custom  is  not  yet  abo- 
lished in  some  parts  of  Scotland* 

Arracher,  to  extort,  to  exact. 

Irhak,  obliging,  forcing,  compelling,  imposing  a 
heavy,  oppressive  burden,  exciting  to  rebellion. 

Ark  or  Arak  (TV))  to  set  in  battle  array. 

1  Sam.  xvii.  21,  Israel  and  the  Philistines 
had  pvi  the  baMle  im  array. 

1  Qiron.  xix.  9,  and  put  the  battle  in  array. 

2  Chron.  xiiL  3,  Jeroboam  also  set  the  battle 
vn,  array. 

Aroich,  a  field  of  battle. 

Hare,  a  skirmish. 

Arac,  a  conflict. 

Airak,  fighting  hand  to  hand,  jostling  one  another 
in  baUle. 

Ireko,  war. 

Arrocher  or  Arroquer,  to  press  upon,  to  over- 
whelm, to  trample  upon. 

Eracher,  to  snatch  away. 

Arracher,  to  pluck  away,  to  snatch  from. 

Ihrak,  injuring. 

Haraka,  a  seizer,  one  who  seizes  and  takes  away, 
a  plunderer. 

Harika,  or  1178  Hairika,  or  1175  Haraka,  a  thief. 

Harak,  one  who  carries  off  everything,  a  plun- 
derer, a  thief. 

Airee,  plunder. 

Ar^dm,  or  Airgim,  to  spoil,  rob,  plunder  (strictly 
/  spoil,  <tc.). 

Ire,  ravage,  ravaging,  plunder. 

Earg,  destruction. 

Orcaim,  to  destroy. 

Ore,  to  destroy. 

Ereiko,  to  break,  tear,  rend,  pierce,  dash,  shiver. 

Hergian,  to  plunder,  ravage,  waste,  vex,  afflict, 
destroy. 
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Anglo-Saxon  Herge,  a  depopulation. 
Scotch  Wroik,  spite,  revenge- 
Scotch  Wrak,  or  Wraik,  anger,  wrath,  revenge,   ven- 
geance, destruction. 
English  Wreak,  to  revenge. 

English  Wrake,  destruction,  ruin  (Wright's  Obsolete). 

English  Wreck,  destruction,  ruin,  dissolution  by  violence. 

The  Arabic  word  Irhak^  "  imposing  a  heavy  burden,  exciting 
**  to  rebellion,"  is  peculiarly  significant  in  connection  with  the 
statement  that  the  people  served  these  kings  twelve  years  and 
that  in  the  thirteenth  they  rebelled  (Gen.  xiv.  4),  and  the 
various  words  pointing  to  plunder  by  force,  exactly  describe  the 
statement  that  "  they  took  all  the  goods  and  all  the  victuals, 
"  and  went  their  way  "  (Gen.  xiv.  11). 


Chedorlaomer,  or  in  Hebrew  Kdrlamry  does  not  figure  at  all 
as  a  root  word  in  the  languages  of  the  world,  which  confirms 
the  opinion  of  many  that  it  is  a  compound  word,  viz.<,  a  mixture 
of  title  and  name  ;  in  fact,  that  it  should  be  Kdr  Lamr,  or 
Kadar  Lamar,  which  offering,  however,  no  certainty,  I  will  not 
insist  on,  but  shall  merely  quote  a.  Greek  word,  which  agrees 
with  this  name,  and  exactly  tallies  in  meaning  with  two  other 
words,  one  Hindustani,  the  other  Irish,  to  oe  adduced  im- 
mediately, as  derived  from  Tidal,  the  remaining  king  ;  and  an 
did  word  in  Scotch  and  English,  which  agrees  in  meaning  with 
words  derived  from  Arioch  and  Tidal,  viz. : 

Greek  Lamuria,  boldness,  audacity,  impudence. 

Scotch  Limmer,  a  thief,  a  riever  (see  Jamieson's  Scottish 

Diet.,  Edin.  1808). 
English  Lymmer,  a  plunderer  (Wright's  Obsolete). 


This  remaining  king  is  Tdal,  Tadaal  or  Tidal,  which  as  per 
Rule  IX.  may  be  equally  well  written  Dadal  or  Tatal. 

Welsh  Dadl,  strife,  contention. 

Welsh  Daddal,  a  dispute. 

Welsh  Dadleu,  to  contend  or  wrangle. 

Welsh  Dadlai,  a  disputant. 

Hindu  665  Tatawul,  rudeness,  insolence. 

Irish  Dedhla,  bold,  in^pudent^  presumptuous. 

Arabic  324  Tadallus,  falling  suddenly  upon. 

Arabic  349  Tatawul,    unjustly    usurping    another's    right. 
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nsurpation,  tjnranny,  eonquest,    extension    of 

dominion. 
Hindu  665       Tatawul,  usurpation,  conquest,  tyranny. 
Gaelic  Dodhail,  bad  news. 

Gaelic  Todhail,  destruction. 

Irish  Todhail,  destruction. 

Arabic  354       Taatil,  laying  waste,  rendering  useless. 
Hindu  667       Tatil,  laying  waste,  rendering  useless. 


It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  addition  to  the  goods  and 
victuals  found  in  the  towns  they  spoiled,  these  kings  carried 
off  Lot  or  Loth,  and  his  goods  (Gen.  xiv.  12),  that  one  who  had 
escaped  came  and  told  Abram,  and  it  was  with  the  view  of 
recovering  Lot  that  an  expedition  was  formed  in  order  to  over- 
take these  plundering  marauders  and  rescue  him. 

English  Lote,  a  tribute  (Wright's  Obsolete). 

Sanscrit  873  Lota,  stolen  property,  booty,  plunder. 

Hindu  1799  Lut,  plunder,  pillage,  booty. 

English  Loot,  plunder,  pillage,  especially  in  war. 

Arabic  1057  Lath,  spoiling  of  everything. 

Anglo-Saxon  Lath,  injury,  harm. 

Anglo-Saxon  Laetbo,  an  hijury. 

English  Late,  Lathe  or  Lothe,  injury,  harm  (Wright's  Obs.). 

Irish  Lot,  rapine  {see  Supplement). 

Icelandic  Lat,  a  loss. 

Sanscrit  869  Lut,  to  suffer  pain,  to  be  afficted  with  grief. 

Italian  Lutto,  sorrow,  weeping. 

Swahili  A.  Laita !  Would  that !  Oh  that  1  expressing  regret 

at  something  past. 

Swahili  A.  Leta,  to  send  or  fetch. 

Swahili  A.  Ijctea,  to  send  to  or  for  a  person. 

Icelandic  Ijcit,  a  search,  exploration,  an  exploring  party  or 

expedition. 


Abraham's   part  in   the   matter  appears  to  have  been  as 
follows : — 

Arabic  9  Ibram,  urgency,  importunity. 

Turkish  431     Ibram,  importimity,  urging. 

Hindustani  9  Ibram,  solicitation,  entreaty^  urgency. 

Greek  Euporema,  help. 

Sanscrit  60  Abrahmanya,  an  exclamation  in  theatrical  lan- 
guage meaning  '^  help  I  to  the  rescue !  a 
disgraceful  deed  is  perpetrated." 
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Which  we  may  fairly  consider  to  refer  to  his  asking  Aner, 
Eshcol,  and  Mamre  (also  written  Haner,£8Col,  and  Mambre),  to 
assist  him  in  the  rescue ;  taking  these  three  together,  we  have 

Scotch  Annere,  to  consent,  to  adhere. 

Persian  1404  Hanyar,  a  partner. 

Welsh  Ysgoel,  one  that  is  to  be  relied  on. 

Gaelic  Momhar,  stately,  noble. 

Gaelic  Ainer,  great. 

Greek  Aner,  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  a  husband,  a 

warrior,  a  man  indeed,  a  brave  and  honest  man. 

Greek  Enorea,  manhood,  manly  strength  and  spirit. 

French  Romn.  Henor,  courage  {see  Supplement). 

Welsh  Enwair,  full  oif  vigour  or  energy. 

Welsh  Ysgawl,  abounding  with  activity. 

French  Romn.  Escoeil,  or  Eskeul,  effort,  desire,  sudden  motion, 

"  dan:' 

French  Romn.  Esculer,  to  go  with  a  bound,  leap,  or  succession  of 

,     springs. 

Arabic  1249     Mimrah,  active,  sprightly. 

French  Romn.  Membre,  with  strong  limbs. 

French  Romn.  Membrus,  strong,  vigorous. 

Turkish  1122  Huner,  art,  ability,  taleht,  skill. 

Persian  1403  Hunar,  skill,  ingenuity,  art.  [speech." 

Icelandic         Hannr,   skilled   .    .    .    ^^Hannar  maehy  skilfid 

Arabic  1366     Wishkul,  Washkul,  or  Wushkul,  active,  expert, 

dexterous. 

Anglo-Saxon    Meomor,  skilful,  expert. 

Arabic  1249     Mumri,  in  a  proper  train. 

English  Eschele,  a  troop  or  company  (Wright's  Obsolete). 

Scotch  Eschel,  or  Escheill,  a  division  of  an  army. 

French  Romn.  Eschelle,  a  squadron,  battalion,  or  corps  of  troops, 

armed  and  arranged  for  battle. 

Turkish  463    Ishkil,  a  difficult  matter. 

Irish  Ascall,  a  violent  attack,  a  forcible  onset. 

French  Romn.  Escloer,  to  deliver. 

Latin  Auxilior,  to  aid,  help,  succoiu*,  assist,  relieve. 

Latin  Auxilium,  Auxilii,  help,  succour,  protection. 

Memo :  The  letter  x  is  often  equivalent 
to  8  and  c  combined,  as  an  instance  of  which 
the  present  river  Ex  in  Devonshire  was 
originally  written  Isca  {see  Bohim's  Geo- 
graphical Dictionary,  article  Exy  orT.  Clark's 
School  Atlas,  Index  to  Classical  Section, 
London,   1828),  which  would  render  these 
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words  respectively  equivalent  to  Auscilior, 
Auscilium,  and  AusciUi. 
Welsh  Esglyw,  protection,  defence. 

French  Romn.  Esooeil,  Escoel,  Escueil,  Escuel,  or  Eskuel,  wel- 
come, shelter,  retreat. 

Mmn/o :  These  words  confirm  what  I  have 
just  said  concerning  the  Latin  Auxiliwm. 
Manchu  Tartar Memerembi,  to  subdue,  to  overcome. 
Japanese  Mamori,  to  guard,  watch,  keep,  defend,  protect, 

preserve,  tak^  care  of  (J.  C.  Hepburn's  Japanese 
Dictionary,  Shanghai,  1867). 
Dutch  Momboir,  a  guardian. 

Spanish  Mamparar,  to  defend   and   ward  oflF  anything 

mischievous.  [slain  foe. 

Greek  Enara,  the  arms  and  other  spoils  or  booty  of  a 

Greek  Enarizo,  to  slav  in  fight,  to  despoil  a  slain  foe. 

Greek  Lutos,  Lute,  that  which  may  be  loosed,  delivered 

or  released. 
Icelandic  Letti,  alleviation,  relief. 

Hindu  1799      Laut,  returning. 
Latin  Memor,  Memoris,  Memori,  that   which   makes 

itself  remembered. 
Latin  Memoror,  th  be  rehearsed  and  spoken  of ,  to  be  a 

common  saying. 
Spanish  Memoria,  &me,  glory. 

lAtin  Memorabilis,  fit  to  be  mentioned,  worthy  to  be 

talked  of,  notable,  memorable. 
French  Romn.  Membree,  a  memorable  circumstance. 

From  the  above  we  may  safely  infer  that  the  exploits  of 
Aner,  Eshcol,  and  Mamre  were  such,  that  they  have  nad  but 
want  justice  done  them  in  the  meagre  way  wherein  their 
services  have  been  alluded  to,  in  the  only  chapter  of  the  Old 
Testament  where  they  are  mentioned,  viz.  Genesis  xiv.  24 : 
**  Aner,  Eshcol,  and  Mamre,  the  men  that  went  with  me,  let 
**thein  take  their  portion."  In  other  words,  let  them  have 
what  we  now  call  salvage,  and  although  in  all  probability  they 
hi  it,  that  would  not  justify  Abraiiam  in  usurping  all  the 
gloiy,  as  he,  or  his  biographers  for  him,  did  in  the  record  before 
OS.    Concerning  this  salvage,  we  have  : — 

Graelic  lonnramh,  service,  attendance. 

Gaelic  loimran,  an  account,  a  reckoning. 

Irish  Innaraidh,  reward,  wages,  hire. 

Latin  Honor,  a  fee,  a  recompense,  a  reward. 
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Before  leaving  the  subject  treated  of  in  Genesis  xiv.,  I 
must  draw  attention  to  v.  18,  "  Melchizedek  king  of  Salem 
"  brought  forth  bread  and  wine :  and  he  was  the  priest  of  the 
**  most  high  God."  Now  Salem  was  a  Canaanite  city,  but 
whether  it  is  the  Salem  which  was  afterwards  more  generally 
known  as  Hiero-Salem,  corrupted  into  Jerusalem,  but  meaning 
Holy  ScUem,  and  which  in  the  days  of  the  Exodus  {see  Judges 
i.  21)  was  a  city  of  the  Jebusites,  descended  from  Jebus,  son 
of  Canaan,  or  whether  it  was  Shalem,  a  city  of  the  Hivites, 
mentioned  in  Genesis  xxxiii.  18,  matters  little  ;  for  the  Hivites 
were  descended  from  Hiv  or  Hive  brother  of  Jebus,  both  being 
Canaanites,  and  as,  at  this  very  time,  we  are  distinctly  told  that 
the  Canaanites  were  then  in  the  land  (Genesis  xii.  6),  it  is 
absurd  to  suppose  that  the  king  of  a  OEinaanite  city  was  not 
himself  a  Canaanite.  This  matter  of  Melchizedek  has  caused 
an  immense  amount  of  discussion,  chiefly  in  consequence  of 
St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  vii.  1  to  6,  where  (being  a 
lawyer  and  consequently  fond  of  a  precedent  or  case  in  point) 
he  states  that  Abraham  paid  tithes  to  Melchizedek,  and  in 
consequence  it  has  been  maintained  by  many  that  this  king 
was  really  the  patriarch  Shem,  by  others  that  he  was  an  angel, 
by  others  again  that  he  was  the  Messiah  or  Son  of  God,  and 
by  others  that  he  was  the  Holy  Ghost  (see  Ency.  Brit,  article 
Melchizedek);  but  there  is  not  one  tittle  of  reason  why  he 
should  not  have  been  an  ordinary  king  of  the  coimtry,  and  the 
only  object  in  tr3ring  to  make  him  out  Shem,  or  the  Holy 
Ghost,  is  because  St.  Paul  says  that  Abraham  paid  him  tithes, 
and  consequently  that  Abraham  acknowledged  his  superiority. 
That  he  was  Abraham's  superior  there  can  be  no  doubt,  even 
though  only  as  a  king  in  his  own  country  is-  superior  to  a 
wandering  cattle  breeder ;  but  the  whole  controversy  appears  to 
have  arisen  in  a  mistake  of  St  Paul ;  as  it  was  in  no  way  a 
matter  of  tithes,-  for  they  originated  later  on,  in  Jacob's  vow 
(Genesis  xxviii.  22),  concerning  which  we  shall  have  to  speak 
when  we  come  to  it ;  this  affair  was  a  matter  of  prize  money, 
or  rather  of  salMige.  Abraham  paid  Melchizedek  nothing,  but 
Melchizedek  awwied  Abraham,  as  being  the  chief  of  the 
party  (from  the  fact  that  the  message  conoeming  Lot's  cap- 
ture had  most  nearly  concerned  him,  and  that  therefore  he 
was  doubtless  the  prime  mover  in  the  expedition),  the  salvage 
due  for  rescuing  the  property  carried  off  by  the  Elamites, 
Assyrians,  &c.,  and  for  bringing  it  back  to  the  rightful  owners, 
for  which  service  he  justly  considered  him  entitled  to  a  tenth 
of  the  whole.  MTietner  Abraham,  who  as  we  have  seen  did 
not  object  to  receive  presents  firom  Pharaoh,  considered  himself 
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personally  paid  by  having  recovered  his  nephew  Lot  and  the 
property  belonging  to  him,  or  felt  that  he  had  not  done  much 
of  the  fighting,  or   had   other  reasons  for  not  receiving  his 
share,  matters  little,  but  this  is  the  sense  of  the  whole  passage, 
as  will  be  seen  readily  if  we  read  it  straight  through,  and  to 
make  it  clearer  I  shall  put  in  parenthesis  the  name  of  the 
person  intended  by  the  words  he,  kim^  thy,  Ac.    "  And  Mel- 
^  chizedek  king  of  Salem  brought  forth  bread  and  wine,  and  he 
"  (Melchizedek)  was  the  priest  of  the  most  high  God,  and  he 
^(Melchizedek)  blessed  him  (Abraham),  and  said,  Blessed  be 
^  Abram  of  the  most  high  God,  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth, 
"  and  blessed  be  the  most  high  God,  which  hath  delivered  thine 
*  (Abraham's)  enemies  into  thy  hand,  and  he  (Melchizedek) 
**  gave  him  (Abraham)  tithes  of  all ;  and  the  king  of  Sodom 
said  unto  Abram,  Give  me  the  persons  and  take  the  goods 
to  thyself,  and  Abram  said  to  the  king  of  Sodom,  I  have  lift 
up  my  hand  unto  the  Lord  the  most  high  God,  the  possessor 
of  heaven  and  earth,  that  I  will  not  take  from  a  thread  even 
to  a  shoelatchet,  and  that  I  will  not  take  any  thing  that  is 
thine,  lest  thou  shouldest  say,  I  have  made  Abram  rich,  save 
only  that  which  the  young  men  have  eaten  (namely,  part  of 
the  victuals  carried  away  from  Sodom,  mentioned  in  v.  1 1,  and 
^  eaten  by  Abraham's  servants  on  the  journey  home)  and  the 
"  portion  of  the  men  which  went  with  me,  Aner,  Eshcol  and 
**  Idamre,  let  them  take  their  portion."    The  sense  is  consecu- 
"tive  throughout :   salvage-money  is  still  paid  to  persons  who 
save  goods  from  pirates  or  from  other  enemies,  and  is  awarded 
by  the  authorities,  one  party  being  ordered  to  pay,  the  other 
being  protected  against  losing  their  salvage  by  a  proper  officer 
holding  the  goods  saved  until  the  salvage  is  paid ;  in  this  case 
Melchizedek,  who  was  evidently  the  greatest  king  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, met  the  party  with  refreshments,   and   recognised 
Abraham  as  the  chief  of  the  expedition,  awarding  him,  that  is 
to  say  for  himself  and  followers,  a  tenth  of  all  that  had  been 
saved,  which  would  include  people  as  well  as  goods ;  the  king 
of  Sodom  instantly  strikes  in  with  a  proposition  to  Abraham, 
that  he  should  not  take  a  tenth  of  the  people,  as  they  were  his 
subjects  and  probably  relations,  but  that  Abraham  should  take 
gocds  for  them,  Abraham  then  for  himself  personally  declines 
U>  take  any  part  of  the  salvage,  except  what  his  servants  have 
eaten,  but  hands  it  over  either  as  a  whole  or  proportionately  to 
the  An)orites  who  had  accompanied  him  voluntarily,  and  who, 
having  no  nephew  Lot  to  go  for,  had  simply  gone  to  oblige  him, 
and  he  in  return  brings  them  forward  to  be  the  recipients  of 
the  salvage.     Now  that  this  part  is  clear,  and  the   sacred 
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question  of  clerical  tithes  is  eliminated  from,  this  old  controversy, 
Melchizedek  may  have  a  fairer  chance  of  being  recognised  as  a 
Canaanite  king  of  the  ordinary  stamp^  who  worshipped  the 
most  high  Grod ;  for  my  position  is,  that  neither  the  Cahaanites 
nor  any  of  the  Hamites  were  idolators  until  the  descendants 
of  Shem  taught  them  to  be  so  after  Abraham's  time,  even  if 
they  were  then,  which  is  very  doubtful.  The  matter  of  idolatry 
will  however  be  considered  in  its  proper  place  further  on,  when 
treating  about  Egypt  in  Chapter  VI.,  meanwhile  our  affair  is 
still  with  Melchizedek,  or  as  it  should  have  been  translated 
King  Zedek,  for  the  word  is  thus  written  in  the  Hebrew 
p"TX-O^D»  viz.  Mlky-Zdk,  Malaky-Zadak,  or  Meleky-Zedek ; 
MUc  or  Malak  meaning  **  a  king."  Taking  therefore  his  name 
Zdk,  Zadak  or  Zedek^  his  character  is  thus  set  forth  in  the 
etymological  chronicles  of  the  world,  and  this  particular  incident 
is  also  associated  with  his  name,  as  in  the  extracts  &om  the 
Craelic  and  Dutch  Dictionaries  given  below. 

Hebrew  Zdyk  or  Zadyk  (pHSJ),  just,  righteous. 

Genesis  vi.  9,  Noah  was  Skjust  man. 

Psalm  czii.  6,  The  righteous  shall  be  in 
everlasting  remembrance. 
Arabic  777       Sadik,  true,  just,  sincere,  ingenuous,  good. 
Arabic  783       Sadk,  just,  honest,  upright. 
Turkish  776    Sidk,  truth,  fidelity,  sincerity. 
Turkish  776    Siddik,  a  true  and  sincere  firiend. 
Hindu  1414     Sadik,  true,  just,  sincere. 
Malayan  200   Sadek,  true,  just. 
Galla  African  Tsedki,  justice. 

Gaelic  Suidhich,  to  settle,  establish  or  appoint. 

Dutch  Stuck,  a  piece,  a  part,  a  share,  a  portion  (H. 

Hexham's  Dutch   Diet.,  edited  by  D.  Manly, 
Eotterdam,  1675  to  1678). 


Passing  now  from  this  episode,  concerning  Lot's  capture  by 
the  confederate  kings,  and  his  subsequent  rescue,  we  will 
continue  our  perusal  of  the  record. 

B.0. 1913.  Genesis  XV. 

1  After  these  things  the  word  of  the  Lord  came 
unto  Abram  in  a  vision,  saying.  Fear  not,  Abram :  I 
am  thy  shield,  and  thy  exceeding  great  reward. 

2  And  Abram  said,  Lord  GoD,  what  wilt  thou  give 
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BX.1913.  me,  seeing  I  go  childless,  and  the  steward  of  my  honse 
is  this  Eliezer  of  Damascus  ? 

3  And  Abram  said,  Behold,  to  me  thou  hast  given 
no  seed :  and,  lo,  one  bom  in  my  house  is  mine  heir. 

4  And  behold,  the  word  of  the  LOKD  came  unto 
him,  saying.  This  shall  not  be  thine  heir ;  but  he  that 
shall  come  forth  out  of  thine  own  bowels,  shall  be  thine 
heir. 

5  And  he  brought  him  forth  abroad,  and  said,  Look 
now  toward  heaven,  and  tell  the  stars,  if  thou  be  able 
to  number  them :  and  he  said  unto  him,  So  shall  thy 
seed  be. 

6  And  he  believed  in  the  LOBD ;  and  he  counted  it 
to  him  for  righteousness. 

7  And  he  said  unto  him,  I  am  the  Lord  that 
brought  thee  out  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  to  give  thee 
this  mnd  to  inherit  it. 

8  And  he  said,  Lord  GOD,  whereby  shall  I  know  that 
I  shall  inherit  it? 

9  And  he  said  unto  him,  Take  me  an  heifer  of  three 
years  old,  and  a  she  goat  of  three  years  old,  and  a  ram  of 
three  years  old,  and  a  turtledove,  and  a  young  pigeon. 

10  And  he  took  unto  him  all  these,  and  divided 
them  in  the  midst,  and  laid  each  piece  one  against 
another:  but  the  birds  divided  he  not. 

11  And  when  the  fowls  came  down  upon  the 
carcases,  Abram  drove  them  away. 

12  And  when  the  sun  was  going  down,  a  deep  sleep 
fell  uppn  Abram;  and,  lo,  an  horror  of  great  darkness 
fell  upon  him. 

13  And  he  said  unto  Abram,  Know  of  a  surety  that 
thy  seed  shall  be  a  stranger  in  the  land  that  is  not 
their's,  and  shall  serve  them;  and  they  shall  afSict 
them  four  hundred  years ; 

14  And  also  that  nation,  whom  they  shall  serve, 
will  I  judge :  and  afterwards  shall  they  come  out  with 
great  substance. 

15  And  thou  shalt  go  to  thy  fathers  in  peace ;  thou 
shalt  be  buried  in  a  good  old  age. 

16  But  in  the  fourth  generation  they  shall  come 
hither  again :  for  the  iniquity  of  the  Amorites  is  not 
yet  full. 

17  And  it  came  to  pass,  that,  when  the  sun  went 
down,  and  it  was  dark,  behold  a  smoking  furnace,  and 
a  burning  lamp  that  passed  between  those  pieces. 
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« 

B  c.  1913.  18  In  the  same  day  the  Lord  made  a  covenant  with 
Abram,  saying,  Unto  thy  seed  have  I  given  this  land, 
from  the  river  of  Egypt  unto  the  great  river,  the  river 
Euphrates : 

19  The   Kenites,  and    the    Kenizzites,    and    the 
Kadmonites, 

20  And  the  Hittites,  and  the  Perizzites,  and  the 
Rephaims, 

21  And  the  Amorites,  and  the  Cajiaanites,  and  the 
Girgashites,  and  the  Jebusites. 

The  absurd  superstition  betrayed  in  the  above  disgusting 
and  barbarian  rite  seems  far  more  like  that  of  some  half-naked 
savage  propitiating  his  fetich  than  the  foundation  of  civilized 
religion  ;  one  can  see  it  all  going  on,  the  carcases  of  the  heifer, 
the  ram  and  the  goat  cleft  in  twain  and  lying  on  an  altar  in 
the  open  air,  the  fowls  coming  down  upon  them  (that  is  to  say, 
vultures  and  such  like,  attracted  by  the  smell  of  meat),  and 
Abraham  driving  them  away  lest  they  should  eat  the  supper 
prepared  for  the  Lord,  imtil  at  last  he  falls  asleep  and  dreams 
that  his  altar  looks  like  a  smoking  furnace  and  that  a  burning 
lamp  was  passing  around  between  the  pieces  of  meat,  for  of 
course  they  were  not  eaten  by  the  birds  when  he  fell  asleep. 
As  for  the  information  suppo^d  to  be  thm  prophetically  con- 
veyed  to  him  about  the  future  bondage  of  the  Israelites  in 
Egypt  and  their  subsequent  Exodus,  it  is  enough  to  point  out 
that  this  was  not  written  until  after  those  events  had  taken 
place,  nor  is  it  pretended  that  it  was,  and  therefore  as  a  piece 
of  prophetic  writing  it  its  utterly  worthless.  But  what  about 
these  Amorites,  whose  iniquity  was  not  yet  full,  the  Hittites, 
Perizzites,  Girgashites,  Jebusites,  &c.  ?  What  iniquity  is  it  ? 
What  had  they  done  that  the  seed  of  Abraham  should  inherit 
their  land?  There  has  been  absolutely  nothing  recorded  of 
them  so  far,  excepting  that  they  are  all  Hamites,  most  of  them 
being  Canaanites,  and  that  Abraham,  though  a  stranger,  had 
found  a  peaceful  home  among  them,  Aner,  Eshcol  and  Mamre, 
three  Amorites,  having  kindly  helped  him  in  his  need  and 
assisted  him  to  rescue  his  nephew  Lot,  when  captured  and 
carried  off  by  people  of  Abraham's  own  race. 

In  the  next  chapter,  viz.  Genesis  xvi.,  we  read  that  after 
Abraham  had  been  ten  years  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  his  wife 
Sarah,  Sara,  Sarai  or  Sry  continuing  barren,  took  her  maid 
Hagar  or  Agar  (Ajar,  or  Hajar  in  Arabic,  see  Diet,  pages  26  and 
1380),  and  voluntarily  gave  her  to  Abraham  "  to  be  his  wife  " 
(v.  3).     Hagar,  conceiving  by  him,  naturally  looked  no  longer 
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upon  Sarah  as  her  mistress,  who,  being  offended,  appealed  to 
Abraham. — Unless  we  had  already  seen  a  little  into  the 
character  of  this  model  of  righteousness  we  could  never  have 
imagined  the  reply  (v.  6),  "  Abram  said  unto  Sarah,  Thy  maid 
^  is  in  thy  hand,  do  to  her  as  it  pleaseth  thee,  and  when  Sarah 
^  dealt  hardly  with  her,  she  fled." 

That  this  is  true,  and  that  Sarah,  Sara,  or  Sry  did  deal 
hardly  with  poor  Hagar,  Hajar,  Agar  or  Ajar,  we  have  the 
following  evidence  outside  the  Bible  : — 


Hindustani  52 
Anglo-Saxon 
Cornish 
Persian  1392 
Arabic  1380 
Arabic  29 

Arabic  120 

English 

EInglish 

Fijian 

Swahili  A. 

English 

English 

Arabic  748 
Gaelic 

Swahili  A. 
Egyptian  482 
Sanscrit  994 
Welsh 

Arabic  785 
Arabic  652 
Arabic  692 


Ajir,  a  hired  servant,  a  hireling,  a  slave. 

Higre,  a  slave. 

Hegar,  a  captive  ;  also  lovely  (Borlase). 

Hajir,  beautiful,  acceptable. 

Hajir,  elegant,  excellent. 

Ajhar,  of  a  beautiful  countenance  and  perfectly 

formed  body. 
Igharat,  taking  a  second  wife  and  so  making 

the  first  jealous. 
Sorry,  mean,  vile,  worthless. 
Serry,  mean  (Wright's  Obsolete). 
Siri,  wrong,  in  error. 
Shari,  evil. 

Share,  a  vile  woman  (Wright's  Obsolete). 
Shrew,   a    scold,    a   wicked   person    (Wright's 

Obsolete). 
Shira,  being  angry  and  quarrelsome. 
Agair,  to  plead,  to  plea,  to  crave,  require,  lay  to 

one's  charge,  to  demand. 
Zira,  to  hate. 
Sri,  to  insult,  to  curse. 
Sara,  injury,  hurt,  mischief. 
Sarau,  to  throw    off,  discard,    insult,   affront, 

injure. 
Sary,  pushing,  thrusting  away. 
Zarr,  chasing  away,  oppressing  a  rival 
Sarah,  dismission. 


How  poor  Hagar,  wife  of  this  shabby,  heartless,  unfeeling 
man,  is  stated  to  have  wandered  in  the  wilderness,  but  returned 
home  and  bare  Abram  a  son,  who  was  called  Ishmael,  is  well 
known.  How  it  is  related,  a  few  chapters  further  on,  that 
Sarah,  having  at  last  a  child  of  her  own,  insists  on  Hagar  being 
cast  out  (xxi.  10),  "  for  the  son  of  this  bondwoman  shall  not 
**  be  heir  with  my  son "  (poor  Hagar  being  an  Egyptian,  and 
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apparently  one  of  those  given  to  Sarah  as  her  m^d,  when  the 
king  of  EgTpt  took  her  to  wife,  believing  her  to  be  a  single 
woman) ;  1k>w  it  is  pretended  that  God  told  Abraham  to  hearken 
unto  Sarah's  voice,  and  that  he  rose  early,  took  bread  and  a 
bottle  of  water,  put  them  on  the  shoulder  of  his  wife  Hagar, 
and  sent  her  away  with  Ishmael  their  child  ;  how  she  wandered 
in  the  wilderness,  footsore  and  weary  (for  she  had  no  beast  of 
burden  with  her,  and  carried  the  bread  and  water  on  her 
shoulder ;  a  marked  contrast  to  Abraham's  other  wife,  who,  when 
she  had  been  palmed  off  on  the  Egyptian  king  as  Abraham's 
sister,  and  had  been  taken  by  mm  to  wife,  until  he  found 
himself  infected  in  consequence,  had  been  sent  away  with 
Abraham  "rich  in  cattle,  silver  and  gold,"  and  the  words 
**  Take  thy  wife  and  go  thy  way  ").  How  poor  Hagar  wandered 
in  the  wilderness,  and  how,  when  the  water  she  had  brought  in 
the  bottle  was  all  spent,  she  laid  the  child  xmder  one  of  the 
shrubs  and  went  a  bow  shot  off  that  she  might  not  see  him  die, 
and  how  she  wept  as  the  child's  piteous  voice  ascended  to  heaven, 
how  at  last  she  spied  water  in  the  distance,  filled  the  bottle, 
and  gave  the  child  to  drink,  how  he  grew  up,  became  an  archer 
and  dwelt  in  the  wilderness,  how  his  mother  being  a  Mizraite 
(translated  Egyptian),  took  him  a  Mizraite  wife,  and  how  he 
became  the  father  of  twelve  sons,  and  how  they  became  the 
heads  of  tribes,  are  all  well  known  and  chronicled  in  Genesis 
XXV.  12  to  16,  where  their  names  are  given;  and  here,  as  in 
every  other  instance  recorded  in  the  lives  of  Abraham  the 
SKemite  and  his  first  wife  Sarah  (who  was  also  Shemite,  being 
his  sister),  their  conduct  is  despicable  in  the  extreme ;  while  his 
second  wife,  poor  Hamite  Hagar,  and  her  apparently  dying 
child,  have  drawn  more  tears  of  sympathy  from  the  hearts  ^ 
good  people  of  both  sexes,  and  all  ages,  than  would  have  filled 
the  bottle  over  and  over  again  which  her  worthless  husband 
filled  with  water,  and  whicn,  with  some  bread,  was  his  only 
dole  as  he  cast  his  wife  and  child  adrift  in  the  wilderness ;  and 
oh  I  to  think  that  this  man  is  held  up  as  the  father  of  religion 
and  called  the  friend  of  God  I 

But  that  the  story  is  substantially  true  (if  we  may  ignore 
its  supernatural  elements,  concerning  which  we  have  no  evi- 
dence as  ip  how  they  became  interwoven  with  the  facts,  there 
can  be  no  doubt),  and  that  poor  Hagar  was  turned  out  of  her 
home  and  went  away  with  her  dole  of  bread  and  the  bottle  of 
water  on  her  shoulder,  that  she  wandered  on,  and  (when  the 
water  was  all  gone)  laid  the  child  among  the  herbage  of  the 
wilderness  so  as  not  to  see  him  die,  that  she  then  burst  into 
tears,  but  at  length  espied  water  in  the  distance,  fetched  a 
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little  and  moistened  the  child's  lips  with  it,  thereby  saving  his 
life,  and  that  he  grew  to  be  a  great  nation,  or  rather,  as  stated 
in  Genesis  XXV.  16,  "These  are  the  sons  of  Ishmael,  twelve 
•*  princes  according  to  their  nations,"  the  following  bears 
witness : — 

Sanscrit  6        Agra,  a  measure  of  food  given  as  alms. 

New  Zealand  Hakari,  a  present,  generally  of  food. 

Arabic  1384     Hajir,  one  who  walks  as  if  weighed  down. 

Icelandic  Eigra,  to  walk  heavily. 

Latin  Aeger,  Aegra,  sick,  weak,  faint,  lame,  difficult, 

pensive,  grieved  for. 
Latin  Aegre,  grievously,  difficultly,  with  much  ado. 

French  Bomn.  Agreou,  grief,  a  subject  for  sorrow. 
Turkish  471    Aghir,  heavy,  slow  in  motion,  hard  to  be  borne, 

insupportable. 
Turkish  471    Aghri,  a  pain,  an  ache. 
Turkish  1118  Hejr,  exile,  banishment,  separation  from  home, 

family  and  friends. 
Hindu  2169     Hajr,  separation,  disjunction,  absence. 
Hindu  46         Ujar,  ruined,  deserted,  abandoned. 
Swahili  A.        Hajiri,  to  go  to  live  elsewhere. 
French  Egare,  stray,  having  lost  one's  way,  wandering 

with  a  wild  disordered  look,  astray. 
Vekh  Achar,  affectionate,  loving. 

Welsh  Acharu,  to  love  much. 

New  Zealand  Waikauere,  to  be  brought  low  by  misfortune. 
Arabic  122       Aghirustis,  couch  grass. 
Persian  144     Agar,  the  sweet  scented  flag. 
Welsh  Agro,  very  heavy,  sad,  pensive. 

Hebrew  Hkr,  or  Hakar  (^pH),  to  seek,  to  search. 

Proverbs  xxiii.  30,  they  that  go  to  seek. 
Judges  xviii.  2,  go  search  the  land. 
Persian  122     Aghar,  the  bed  of  a  river  with  a  little  water  here 

and  there. 
Persian  120     Aghari,  a  vessel. 
Arabic  122       Ighrab,  or  Ighraz,  filling  a  bottle,  filling  it  not 

quite  full. 
Persian  120     Agharidan,  to  moisten,  to  wet. 
Persian  120     Aghar,  moistened. 
Sanscrit  6        Agra,  a  multitude,  an  assemblage. 
Persian  122     Aghra,  a  mote  of  kings,  nobles  or  judges. 

We  must  now  return  to  Chapter  xvii.,  for  in  following 
up  the  history  of  Hagar  and  Ishmael,  we  departed  from  the 

A  10 
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sequence  of  the  record,  and  so  fax  Isaac,  for  whose  sake  Sarah 
cast  out  Ishmael,  was  not  yet  bom.  In  this  Chapter  zvii.  we 
have  perhaps  one  of  the  strangest  scenes  ever  presented  to 
man's  view:  on  the  one  hand,  we  have  Abraham  aged  99, 
on  the  other,  the  Lord,  who  is  recorded  to  have  appeared  before 
him  with  the  announcement,  "  I  am  the  Ahnighty  God,  walk 
** before  me  and  be  thou  perfect"; — God  is  then  stated  to 
have  promised  that  Abraham  should  become  the  father  of  many 
nations,  and  as  a  preliminary  to  this,  and  apparently  in  order 
that  he  may  be  perfectj  he  is  ordered  to  mutilate  himself. — 
God  the  creator  of  the  universe,  whose  every  conception  is 
supreme  wisdom  realized,  and  who  when  He  made  man  must 
consequently  have  made  him  as  he  should  be,  is  here  represented 
as  ordering  Abraham  to  circumcise  himself  '^in  the  flesh  of 
"  his  foreskin,"  and  not  only  Abraham,  but  all  his  descendants, 
are  stated  here  to  have  been  ordered  by  the  Lord,  at  this 
personal  interview,  to  do  the  same,  and  also  to  circumcise  all 
whom  they  may  buy  for  money  of  any  stranger  not  of  their 
eeedj  in  order  that  this  mutilation,  which  is  here  called  God's 
covenant,  shall  be  in  Abraham^s  flesh  for  an  everlasting 
covenant,  on  pain  of  each  man's  soul  being  cut  off  if  this  part 
of  his  body  is  not  cut  off  when  he  is  eight  days  old ;  as  if 
mutilating  another  man's  child  could  ever  make  it  Abraham's 
flesh,  and  as  if  God  did  not  know  in  the  beginning  how  a  man 
should  be  formed.  To  pretend  therefore  that  the  Creator  ever 
instituted  this  custom  is  to  pretend  that  He  did  away,  as  far  as 
those  who  followed  it  were  concerned,  with  one  of  His  own 
carefully  provided  incentives  to  cleanliness,  and  purity  of  body 
and  mind,  and  therefore  the  pretence  that  God  gave  Abraham 
this  order  and  made  this  covenant  with  him  is  palpably  and 
self-evidently  untrue.     But  let  us  proceed. 

B.C.  1898.  Geotsis  XVIII. 

1  And  the  Lord  appeared  unto  him  in  the  plains 
of  Mamre :  and  he  sat  in  the  tent  door  in  the  heat  of 
the  day ; 

2  And  he  lifb  up  hif  eyes  and  looked,  and,  lo, 
three  men  stood  by  him :  and  when  he  saw  them, 
he  ran  to  meet  them  from  the  tent  door,  and  bowed 
himself  toward  the  ground, 

3  And  said.  My  Lord,  if  now  I  have  found  favour 
in  thy  sight,  pass  not  away,  I  pray  thee,  from  thy 
servant : 

4  Let  a  little  water,  I  pray  you,  be  fetched,  and 
wash  your  feet,  and  rest  yourselves  under  the  tree : 
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xc  1898.  5  And  I  will  fetch  a  morsel  of  bread,  and  comfort 
ye  your  hearts ;  after  that  ye  shall  pass  on :  for  there- 
fore are  ye  come  to  your  servant.  And  they  said,  So 
do,  as  thou  hast  said. 

6  And  Abraham  hastened  into  the  tent  unto  Sarah, 
and  said,  Make  ready  quickly  three  measures  of  fine 
meal,  knead  it,  and  make  cakes  upon  the  hearth. 

7  And  Abraham  ran  unto  the  herd,  and  fetcht  a  calf 
tender  and  good,  and  gave  it  unto  a  young  man  ;  and 
he  hasted  to  dress  it. 

8  And  he  took  butter,  and  milk,  and  the  calf  which 
he  had  dressed,  and  set  it  before  them ;  and  he  stood 
by  them  under  the  tree,  and  they  did  eat. 

9  And  they  said  unto  him,  Where  is  Sarah  thy 
wife  ?    And  he  said.  Behold,  in  the  tent. 

10  And  he  said,  I  will  certainly  return  unto  thee 
according  to  the  time  of  life  ;  and,  lo,  Sarah  thy  wife 
shall  have  a  son.  And  Sarah  heard  it  in  the  tent 
door,  which  was  behind  him. 

11  Now  Abraham  and  Sarah  were  old  and  well 
stricken  in  age  ;  and  it  ceased  to  be  with  Sarah  after 
the  manner  of  women. 

12  Therefore  Sarah  laughed  within  herself,  saying. 
After  I  am  waxed  old  shall  •!  have  pleasure,  my  lord 
being  old  also  ? 

13  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Abraham,  Wherefore 
did  Sarah  laugh,  saying.  Shall  I  of  a  surety  bear  a 
child,  which  am  old. 

14  Is  anjrthing  too  hard  for  the  Lord?  At  the 
time  appointed  I  will  retiun  unto  thee,  according  to 
the  time  of  life,  and  Sarah  shall  have  a  son. 

15  Then  Sarah  denied,  saying,  I  laughed  not;  for 
she  was  afraid.  And  he  said.  Nay ;  but  thou  didst 
laugh. 

As  for  causing  a  woman,  who  had  been  barren  all  her  life, 
wd  had  "  ceased  to  be  after  the  manner  of  women,"  to  return 
to  womanly  vigour  and  bear  a  son,  I  must  first  remark,  in 
answer  to  the  question  in  verse  14 — nominally  put  to  Sarah,  but 
in  reality  to  all  who  read  the  chapter,  or  hear  it  read — viz.  "  Is 
"anything  too  hard  for  the  Lord  ?  "  that  according  to  my  own 
definition  of  God,  as  given  in  Chapter  I.,  nothing  can  be  "  too 
"hard  "  for  Him ;  but  I  must  at  the  same  time  add  that  such 
feet  is  no  evidence  that  He  ever  had  any  personal  communica- 
tion with  either  Abraham  or  Sarah.    In  the  second  place,  I 

▲  10  2 
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must  remark  that,  although  earnestly  appreciating  the  million 
beauties  that  live  and  die  among  us  every  hour,  comparatively 
unseen,  in  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms,  and 
those  countless  myriads  of  far-off  stars  (or  other  worlds,  as 
some  suppose  they  are),  and  although  perfectly  acknowledging 
the  supreme  power  of  the  Creator,  who  lives  and  reigns 
throughout  eternity  of  time  and  space,  and  who  has  made  the 
laws,  called  Nature,  by  which  all  things  are  governed,  yet  has, 
in  His  wisdom,  provided,  by  an  extraordinary  system  of  what 
are  known  as  nature's  freaks,  that  these  laws  should  now  and 
then  know  exceptions  (but  which  exceptions  are  equally  in 
accordance  with  the  original  plan,  as  much  as  a  patch  of  red 
here,  and  a  streak  of  blue  there,  all  go  to  form  a  picture 
whose  principal  colour  may  be  brown),  yet  does  all  that  He 
decides  to  do,  as  God  should  do  it^  beneficently,  kindly, 
thoroughly,  but  in  the  sublime  silence  of  His  own  inimitable 
and  incomprehensible  grandeur  ;  while,  therefore,  perfectly  ac- 
knowledging, as  I  have  said,  the  supreme  power  of  the  Creator, 
I  nevertheless  assert  that,  if  Sarah  did  return  to  womanly 
vigour  and  bear  a  child,  such  a  circumstance  would  merely 
constitute  a  freak\)f  nature,  such  as  I  have  alluded  to,  and 
neither  God's  undoubted  omnipotence,  nor  the  possible  fact 
that  a  freak  of  nature  did  occur  in  her  case,  is  any  proof 
that  she  ever  saw  God ;  and,  beyond  all  this,  I  say  tl^at 
He  whom  I  worship^  the  God  who  made  heaven  and  earth  and 
all  that  in  them  is,  does  not  need  water  to  wash  His  six  feet 
when  He  walks  abroad,  does  not  rest  Himselves  under  a  tree, 
does  not  want  a  morsel  of  bread  to  comfort  His  hearts,  does 
not  eat  cakes  baked  upon  the  hearth,  nor  eat  veal  dressed  with 
milk  and  butter,  even  if  ever  so  tender  and  good,  nor  does  He 
chaff  an  old  woman  until  she  laughs,  and  then,  being  frightened, 
tells  a  falsehood ; — and  I  say  this,  whether  this  six-legged 
apparition  at  the  tent  door  of  Abraham,  is  considered  to  be  a 
corroboration  of  the  "  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost "  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  namely,  three  Gods  in  one, — or  not. 

The  Lord,  who  did  these  things,  if  they  ever  were  done,  was 
not  God,  neither  can  it  be  pretended  that  this  was  a  visit  from 
three  Shemite  priests,  because  in  t;.  10  and  v.  14  the  words 
are,  "  I  will  return  imto  thee,"  meaning,  "  I,  who  am  life,  will 
"  return  unto  thee,"  as  in  t;.  14  the  supposed  apparition  calls 
himself  H^n^  viz.  Yhoh  or  Yahvah,  which  means  "  /  who  am," 
or  "I  who  exist,"  or  "the  self-existing":  therefore,  as  the 
pretence  is  positively  and  certainly  that  God  did  come  and  visit 
Abraham  in  this  way,  there  is  no  other  manner  of  treating  the 
assertion  than  considering  it  as  false,  and  burying  the  lie  with 
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the  words  of  Sarah,  who  is  here  stated  to  have  told  God  to  His 
face,  that  she  did  not  laugh  when  she  did,  for  there  can  be  no 
good  or  religious  doctrine  in  such  teaching  as  this. 

We  left  oflF  at  v.  15,  let  us  go  on  with  the  record  as  it 
stands. 
B.C.1898.  Genesis  XVIII. 

16  And  the  men  rose  up  from  thence,  and  looked 
toward  Sodom :  and  Abraham  went  with  them  to 
bring  them  on  the  way. 

1 7  And  the  Ix)RD  said.  Shall  I  hide  from  Abraham 
that  thing  which  I  do ; 

18  Seeing  that  Abraham  shall  surely  become  a 
great  and  mighty  nation,  and  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  shall  be  blessed  in  him  ? 

19  For  I  know  him,  that  he  will  command  his 
children  and  his  household  after  him,  and  they  shall 
keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,  to  do  justice  and  judgement; 
that  the  Lord  may  bring  upon  Abraham  that  which  he 
hath  spoken  of  him. 

God  is  here  represented  as  prophesying  that  "Abrjiham's 
"  children,  and  his  household  after  him,  shall  keep  the  way  of 
"  the  Lord,  to  do  justice  and  judgment,"  whereas  it  is  one  of 
the  most  patent  facts,  imiversally  admitted,  that  according  to 
the  whole  of  the  subsequent  Bible,  this  is  the  very  thing  which 
they  did  not  do.  Prophet  after  prophet  attests  the  statements 
of  the  chroniclers,  and  bear  witness  that  this  backsliding  nation 
was  continually  doing  wrong  until  its  history  culminated  in  one 
of  the  most  frightful  scenes  ever  recorded,  when,  about  the  year 
70  A.D.  1,400,000  of  them  perished  in  Jerusalem,  chiefly  by 
mutual  slaughter,  amid  horrors  which  make  one  shudder  to 
read,  and  the  Roman  general  rased  the  city  to  the  ground  and 
passed  the  plough  over  it  {see  "  Ency.  Brit.,"  Articles  Jews  and 
Chronology) ; — and  therefore,  as  God,  whose  power  is  infinite 
and  whose  wisdom  is  perfect,  can  not  be  a  false  prophet,  the 
above  extract  can  not  be  a  record  of  fact ;  God  can  not  have 
spoken  these  words,  for  He  makes  no  mistakes. 

B.C.  1898.  Genesis  XVIU. 

20  And  the  Lord  said,  Because  the  cry  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  is  great,  and  because  their  sin  is  very 
grievous ; 

21  I  will  go  dowji  now,  and  see  whether  they  have 
done  altogether  according  to  the  dry  of  it,  which  is 
come  unto  me ;  and  if  not,  I  will  know. 
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B.C.  1898.       22  And  the  men  turned  their  faces  from  thence^ 
and  went  toward  Sodom  :  but  Abraham  stood  yet  before 
^  the  Lord. 

23  And  Abraham  drew  near,  and  said,  Wilt  thou 
also  destroy  the  righteous  with  the  wicked  ? 

24  Peradventure  there  be  fifty  righteous  within  the 
city :  wilt  thou  also  destroy  and  not  spare  the  place  for 
the  fifty  righteous  that  are  therein  ? 

25  That  be  far  from  thee  to  do  after  this  manner, 
to  slay  the  righteous  with  the  wicked :  and  that  the 
righteous  should  be  as  the  wicked,  that  be  far  from 
thee  :  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ? 

26  And  the  Lord  said,  If  I  find  in  Sodom  fifty 
righteous  within  the  city,  then  I  will  spare  all  the  place 
for  their  sakes. 

27  And  Abraham  answered  and  said.  Behold  now, 
I  have  taken  upon  me  to  speak  unto  the  Lord,  which 
am  but  dust  and  ashes : 

28  Peradventure  there  shall  lack  five  of  the  fifty 
righteous :  wilt  thou  destroy  all  the  city  for  lack  of 
five  ?  And  he  said.  If  I  find  there  forty  and  five,  I  will 
not  destroy  it. 

29  And  he  spake  unto  him  yet  again,  and  said, 
Peradventure  there  shall  be  forty  found  there.  And  he 
said,  I  will  not  do  it  for  forties  sake. 

30  And  he  said  unto  him,  Oh  let  not  the  Lord  be 
angry,  and  I  will  speak:  Peradventure  there  shall 
thirty  be  found  there.  And  he  said,  I  will  not  do  it  if  I 
find  thirty  there. 

31  And  he  said.  Behold  now,  I  have  taken  upon 
me  to  speak  imto  the  Lord :  Peradventure  there  shall 
be  twenty  found  there.  And  he  said,  I  will  not  destroy 
it  for  twenties  sake. 

32  And  he  said,  Oh,  let  not  the  Lord  be  angry,  and 
I  will  speak  yet  but  this  once :  Peradventure  ten  shall 
be  found  there.  And  he  said,  I  will  not  destroy  it  for 
ten's  sake. 

33  And  the  Lord  went  his  way,  as  soon  as  he  had 
left  communing  with  Abraham ;  and  Abraham  returned 
unto  his  place. 

The  above  statement  is  as  insulting  to  the  Creator,  and 
as  revolting  to  all  proper  conceptions  of  Him,  as  anything 
that  ever  was  written ;  to  pretend  that  He,  who  lives  in  all 
hearts,  who  sustains  all  things  by  His  merciful  and  beneficent 
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omnipresence,  had  to  come  down  from  heaven  to  see  whether 
the  people  of  any  particular  place  had  really  done  "  according 
"  to  the  cry  of  it "  which  had  come  to  Him ;  and  that  He  petu- 
lantly observed,  "  if  not,  I  will  know,**  as  if  He  were  some 
blood-thirsty,  savage  king,  who,  hearing  that  the  people  of  some 
outlying  town  were  rebeUious,  had  gone  there  to  see,  with  a 
determination  to  punish  those  who  brought  the  news  if  it  proved 
false,  is  bad  enough  ; — but  to  represent  the  Eternal  God  and 
Abraham  haggling  together,  like  two  Jews  over  an  old  coat, 
and  Abraham  gradually  beating  Him  down  from  fifty  to  forty- 
five, — from  forty-five  to  forty, — from  forty  to  thirty, — from  thirty 
to  twenty, — from  twenty  to  ten, — giving  God  meanwhile  a  lesson 
in  justice,  lest  He  "  destroy  the  righteous  with  the  wicked,"  is 
such  a  height  of  presumptuous  impertinence  as  has  seldom  been 
reached. 

Passing  as  rapidly  as  may  be  over  the  disgusting  stories  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  which  would  not  now  be  tolerated  in 
any  book  but  the  Bible,  and  which  are  quite  apart  from  our 
theme,  as  no  definite  statement  is  made  in  the  record  before 
us  as  to  whether  the  inhabitants  were  descended  from  Shem, 
Ham,  or  Japheth,  we  come  to  the  disgusting  recital  of  how 
Abraham's  nephew  Lot  left  the  city  of  Zoar  and  dwelt  in  a 
cave  with  his  two  daughters,  who  made  him  drunk  on  two 
successive  ni^ts  and  got  themselves  with  child  by  their  own 
&ther,  thus  committing  the  grossest  possible  act  of  incest  in 
order  to  preserve  the  seed  of  this  Shemite  family  in  its  purUy  ; 
that  the  story  is  true  we  have,  however,  the  following  corrobo- 
ration. 

B.C.  1898.  Genesis  XIX. 

30  And  Lot  went  up  out  of  Zoax,  and  dwelt  in  the 
mountain,  and  his  two  daughters  with  him;  for  he 
feared  to  dwell  in  Zoar,  and  he  dwelt  in  a  cave,  he  and 
his  two  daughters. 

Arabic  1053    Latia,  a  refugee. 
Arabic  1063     Latw,  a  fleeing  to  a  rock  or  cave. 
Latin  Lateo,  to  lie  hid  or  concealed. 

Anglo-Saxon   Lutan,  to  lurk,  to  lie  hid. 

English  Lote,  Loute  or  Lute,  to  lurk,  to  lie  concealed 

(Wright's  Obsolete). 

B.C.  1898.       31  And  the  firstborn   said  to  the  younger.  Our 
father  is  old. 

Irish  Liath,  an  aged  person. 

Hindu  1777    Lotta,  faded,  decayed. 
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B.C.  1898.  32  Come,  let  us  make  our  father  drink  wine,  and 
we  will  lie  with  him,  that  we  may  preserve  seed  of  our 
father. 

33  And  they  made  their  father  drink  wine  that 
night ;  and  the  firstborn  went  in,  and  lay  with  her  father. 

35  And  they  made  their  father  drink  wine  that 
night  also;  and  the  younger  arose,  and  lay  with  him. 

Irish  Lott,  a  drinking  party. 

Arabic  1057     Latt,  a  drinking  vessel. 

Irish  Laith,  strong  dnnk. 

Sanscrit  873    Lotya,  to  sleep. 

French  Lit,  a  bed. 

Irish  Leata,  a  bed. 

Anglo-Saxon   Lotha,  a  blanket  or  coverlet. 

English  Let,  to  permit,  allow,  to  give  leave  or  power  by  a 

negative  or  positive  act,  to   suffer,    not    to 

prevent. 
Swedish  Lata,  to  let,  to  allow,  to  permit. 

Dutch  Laaten,  to  let,  to  permit,  to  suffer. 

Anglo-Saxon   Laetan,  to  let,  to  permit,  to  pretend,  to  trifle. 
Danish  Lader,  to  let,  to  permit,  to  allow,  to  grant,  to  give 

leave. 
Arabic  1057     Lata,  lying  with. 

Irish  Luaide,  copulation,  coition.     (Graelic,  do.). 

Gaelic  Lot,  to  commit  fornication. 

Irish  Lot,  a  prostitute. 

Anglo-Saxon    Laath,  abomination. 
ManchuTartarLatoiunbi,  to  commit  the  sin  of  the  flesh. 

From  the  two  sons,  thus  bom  into  the  world,  sprung  the 
two  nations  of  the  Moabites  and  the  Ammonites  as  stated  in 
W.  37  and  38  of  same  chapter ;  and  so  far  from  any  curse  being 
recorded  as  attending  such  conduct,  or  any  reprobation  of  the 
act  being  expressed, — for  be  it  remembered  they  were  on  no 
desert  island,  or  really  far  from  the  abodes  of  men, — ^we  see  that, 
on  the  contrary,  the  Israelites  are  enjoined  in  Dent.  ii.  9  and  19, 
not  to  distress  either  of  these  nations,  "  because  I  the  Lord 
"  have  given  the  land  as  a  possession  imto  these  children  of 
*'  Lot " ;  which  brings  us  to  the  reflection  that  whatever  the 
value  of  the  Old  Testament  may  be  as  an  historical  work, 
passages  like  these  are  not  calculated  to  improve  the  morals  of 
the  community,  for  these  evil  deeds  are  recorded  and  their 
perpetrators  neither  censured  nor  stated  to  have  been  punished, 
while  others  who  are  not  of  this  race  are  held  up  to  obloquy, 
spoken  of  as  iniquitous,  cursed,  &c.,  and  yet  no  act  or  deed  is 
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recorded  of  them  which  is  deserving  of  blame ;  what  religion 
there  can  be  in  this  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see. 

In  Chapter  xx.,  we  read  that  Abraham  repeats  the  deceptive 
passing  off  of  his  wife  Sarah  as  his  sister,  she  being  a  party  to 
the  same,  and  saying  "  He  is  my  brother,"  the  result  being  that 
Abimelech,  king  df  Gerar,  viz.,  a  Mizraite  of  the  branch  of  the 
Philistines,  fell  into  the  trap ;  verses  5  and  6  testify  to  God's 
knowing  that  Abimelech  did  this  "  in  the  integrity  and  inno- 
**  cency  of  his  heart."  Verses  8  and  9  record  that  he  did  not 
touch  her,  but  rose  early,  called  Abraham  and  said,  "What 
"  hast  thou  done  unto  us  ?  in  what  have  I  offended  thee,  that 
"  thou  hast  brought  on  me  and  on  my  kingdom  a  great  sin  ? 
*'  thou  hast  done  deeds  unto  me  that  ought  not  to  be  done," 
then  after  "  reproving"  Sarah  as  recorded  in  verse  16,  he  made 
Abraham  a  present  of  sheep,  oxen,  servants,  and  a  thousand 
pieces  of  silver,  and  said  to  him,  "  Behold,  my  land  is  before 
''  thee,  dwell  where  it  pleaseth  thee." 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  the  case  where  Abraham 
first  played  this  trick  of  passing  Sarah  off  to  a  king  as  his 
sister,  viz.^  on  to  the  Pharaoh  of  Egypt  (Genesis  xii.),  and  in 
the  part  where  it  is  recorded  that,  "  the  Lord  plagued  Pharaoh 
.«  and  his  house  with  great  plagues  because  of  Sarai,  Abram's 
**wife,  and  Pharaoh  called  Abram,  and  said.  What  is  it  that 
"  thou  hast  done  unto  me  ?  Why  didst  thou  not  tell  me  that 
**  she  was  thy  wife  ?  "  I  took  the  practical  view  that  Pharaoh 
had  discoveral  that  she  was  Abraham's  wife  by  catching  some 
infection  from  her  which  he  had  traced  to  her  husband;  in 
that  instance,  as  the  name  of  the  Pharaoh  is  not  given,  I  could 
not  analyze  the  affair  by  etymological  testimony,  but  in  this 
case  it  is  different.  This  Hamite  king's  name  is  Abi,  not 
Abimelech,  the  last  part  of  the  word  meaning  hing^  as  already 

explained  when  speaking  of  Melchi-Zedek ; Abi   Melech, 

in  fact)  means  King  Abi.    The  following  tells  its  own  tale. 

Arabic  10        Abram,  a  sort  of  disease. 

Hebrew  Zra  or  Zara  (y^2i),  leprous,  a  leper. 

Leviticus  xiii.  44,  He  is  a  leprous  man. 

Leviticus  xxii.  4,  What  man  soever  of  the 
seed  of  Aaron  is  a  leper. 
Arabic  803       Zirw,  the  uncleanness  of  leprosy. 
Persian  769     Shora,  white  leprosy. 
GT)e  African    Zire,  the  itch. 
Dewoi  A.  Sire,  the  itch. 

Arabic  748       Shary,  afflicting  with  pimples. 
Arabic  748      Shara,  a  pimply  or  florid  ulceration  of  the  skin. 
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Arabic  748       Shira,  having  a  pimply  eruption  on  the  skin. 

Greek  Psora, a  cutaneous  disease, the  itch,  scab,or  mange. 

Greek  Psoriao,  to  have  the  itch,  scab,  or  mange. 

Arabic  674       Sari,  infecting,  contagious, 

Hindu  1231     Sari,  infecting,  contagious. 

Turkish  727    Sari,  contagidBji. 

Dutch  Sweere,  an  ulcer,  boil,  or  sore. 

Sanscrit  1109  Sara,  the  matter  formed  in  a  boil  or  ulcer,  pus, 

sickness,  disease. 
Hindu  1287  Sara,  rotten,  stinking. 
English  Sare,  rotten  (Wright's  Obaolde). 

Hebrew  Zra  or  Zara  (>^^t),  loathsome. 

Numbers  xi.  20,  it  be  loathsonfie  unto  you. 
Arabic  4         Abi,  a  loather,  a  rejecter,  a  refuser. 
Arabic  16        Abi,  one  who  refuses,  loathes,  or  rejects. 
Arabic  4         Abaa,  being  infected  with  the  plague,  refusing, 

rejecting,  abominating,  aversion,  disgust. 

Soon  after  this  we  hear  that  Sarah  conceived  and  bear 
Abraham  a  son  in  his  old  age,  that  the  child  was  caUed  Isaac, 
and  was  duly  circumcised  at  eight  days  old. 

We  now  come  to  the  first  recorded  instance  of  a  contem- 
plated human  sacrifice  ;  and,  instead  of  any  Canaanite  or  other 
Hamite,  it  is  Abraham  himself,  at  the  instigation  of  God,  who 
is  stated  to  be  the  chief  actor  in  the  matter.  We  read  that 
(about  the  year  1872  B.C.  and  when  according  to  Josephus 
Isaac  was  25  years  old),  "  God  said  unto  Abraham,  Take  now 
"  thy  son,  thine  only  son  Isaac  whom  thou  lovest,  and  get  thee 
**  into  the  land  of  Moriah,  and  offer  him  up  there  for  a  burnt 
"  oflTering,  upon  one  of  the  mountains  which  I  will  tell  thee  of." 
(See  Genesis  xxii.  1,  2).  This  was  a  three  days' journey ;  there- 
fore, according  to  the  record  before  us,  Abraham  took  two 
young  men  and  an  ass  laden  with  firewood  and  started  oflF  with 
his  son ;  arrived  near  enough  for  Abraham  to  see  the  place 
"  afar  off,"  he  took  the  wood  and  loaded  it  upon  Isaac,  then 
taking  the  fire  and  a  knife  in  his  hand,  started  off,  telling  the 
two  men  to  stay  there  with  the  ass,  for  he  and  his  son  would 
go  yonder  and  worship,  cmd  come  again  to  them; — so  that 
Abraham  must  either  have  told  them  that  they  would  do  what 
he  had  no  intention  that  they  should  do,  or  else  was  perfectly 
cognizant  of  the  farce  he  was  about  to  act. — ^Whether  Isaac 
was  really  25  years  old  at  the  time  would  be  dangerous 
to  aver  on  the  authority  of  a  writer  so  thoroughly  untrust- 
worthy upon  matters  before  his  own  i/ime  as  Josephus  (who, 
though  living  nearly  2,000  years  after  various  circumstances 
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occurred  which  he  relates,  nevertheless  reports  long  speeches  in 

heroic  high-flown  Greek,  which  are  not  in  the  Old  Testament, 

and  bear  such  a  strong  resemblance  to  each  other,  that  it  is 

quite  evident  he  invented  them),  but  at  any  rate  Isaac  must 

have  been  pretty  strong  to  carry  enough  wood  to  biun  a  human 

body  ;  the  quantity  of  fuel  used  at  Kirkaldy,  in  A.D.  1636,  to 

bum  William  Coke  and  Alison  Dick  (see  Ency.  Brit.  Article 

Witchcraft),  was  ten  loads  of  coals,  besides  tow  and  a  tar  barrel, 

a  man  being  about  as  incombustible  an  article  as  can  well  be 

found,  for  on  analyzing  an  individual  weighing  154  lbs.,  that  is 

to  say,  on  resolving  him  into  his  component  parts  of  gelatin, 

fat,  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  albumen,  fibrin,  &c.,  it  is 

found  that  no  less  than  111  lbs.  out  of  the  154  are  pure  water 

i^see  The  Inventory j  published  in  1869,  of  the  Food  Collection 

in  the  Science  and  Art  Department  of  the  Committee  of  Council 

on  Education  at  South  Kensington  Museum),  and  as  Isaac  was 

%o  be  oflFered  up  upon  an  altar  in  the  open  air,  the  quantity  of 

"wood  he  could  carry  would  be  just  about  enough  to  cook  his  feet 

mnd  give  him  a  general  singeing,  but  as  for  making  a  burnt 

offering  of  him  with  a  faggot  and  half  a  dozen  billets  of  wood, 

"the  extreme  inadequacy  of  the  supply  proves  the  entire  episode 

%o  have  been  planned  from  the  beginning ;  accordingly,  we  hear 

^that,  when  Abraham  had  built  an  altar,  he  laid  the  wood  in 

order,  and  having  bound  Isaac  laid  him  on  the  altar  upon  the 

"wood,  but  just  as  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  slay  him,  an 

angel  called  unto  him  out  of  heaven,  saying,  "Lay  not  thine 

hand  upon  the  lad,  neither  do  thou  anjrthing  unto  him  ;  for 

now  I  know  that  thou  fearest  God,  seeing  that  thou  hast 

not  withheld  thy  son,  thine  only  son  from  me":  after  which 

Abraham  "  saw  behind  him  "  a  ram  all  ready  for  killing,  so  he 

killed  and  burned  the  ram  instead. 

When  we  remark  that,  in  verses  2  and  12,  God,  and  after- 
wards the  angel,  are  represented  as  making  a  mistake,  namely, 
in  calling  Isaac,  Abraham's  only  son,  his  other  son  Ishmael  not 
having  perished  in  the  wilderness;  and  that  in  verses  12  and  16 
the  angel,  and  then  the  Lord,  are  distinctly  represented  as  not 
being  able  to  fathom  Abraham's  heart,  or  gauge  the  sincerity 
of  ma  devotion,  until  they  had  discovered  whether  he  was 
really  willing  to  kill  his  son,  we  see  at  once  that  Abraham's 
god  was  not  God,  and  that  as  none  other  could  call  to  him  out 
of  heaven,  the  whole  story  is  a  deception  on  Abraham's  part, 
and  poor  Isaac,  if  he  was  ever  really  bound,  was  probably  too 
glad  at  being  set  free  to  object  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not 
bear  any  angel. 

Such,  to  all  appearance,  is  the  origin  of  human  sacrifice,  for 
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there  is  no  other  record  known  to  man  of  anything  of  the  sort 
so  early  as  this ;  millions  of  human  beings  have  since  perished 
on  the  altars  of  the  fiendish  fanatics,  who  by  the  knife  of  their 
officiating  priests,  offered  them  up  to  their  gods,  and  still  the 
agent  of  the  British  Grovemment  for  the  suppression  of  Meriah 
sacrifices  in  Orissa  (which  sacrifice  consists  of  human  child/ren, 
who  are  kept  for  three  days  and  then  hounds  after  which  the 
priest  strikes  them  with  an  axe  and  the  crowd  hack  them  to 
pieces)  requires  to  be  selected  "  with  particular  regard  tp 
"  vigilance,  firmness  and  discretion  '^  {see  Thornton's  Gazetteer 
of  India,  article  Orissa),  and  when  the  fact  that  Abraham  is 
recorded  to  have  hound  his  son  on  the  thvrd  day  in  order  to 
kill  him  with  a  knife  on  Mount  Moriah  is  borne  in  mind,  and 
that  this  contemplated  sacrifice  has  been  lauded  during  the 
last  3751  years  as  a  proof  of  Abraham's  goodness,  and  as  the 
one  act  by  which  God  was  so  thoroughly  propitiated,  that  He 
Bwore  by  Himself  that  He  would  bless  Abraham  and  his  seed 
for  ever,  because  he  had  done  this  thing  (Gen.  xxii.  16  to 
22),  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  blood  of  all  these 
innocents  rests  upon  the  head  of  this  man  who  is  called 
"  the  friend  of  God."  The  horrible  and  murderous  practice,  of 
offering  up  children  upon  altars,  was  at  one  time  so  universal, 
that  under  the  article  Sacrifice,  in  the  Ency.  Brit.,  it  will  be 
seen  that  "It  was  the  Custom  of  Phoenician  princes  and 
"  magistrates  to  offer  up  the  dearest  of  their  offspring ;  the 
*'  Egyptians,  Arabians,  Romans  and  Cretans  did  the  same ;  .  .  .  . 
"  the  Pelasgi  vowed  as  a  sacrifice  the  tenth  of  all  that  should  be 
"  bom  to  them ;  .  .  .  .  the  Gauls  and  Germans  were  so  devoted 
"  to  this  custom  that  no  business  of  moment  was  transacted 
"  among  them  without  being  prefaced  by  the  blood  of  men ; 
" .  .  .  .  the  Goths,  Scythians,  Sarmatians,  Scandinavians  and 
"all  the  Northern  nations  did  the  same;  ....  so  did  the 
"  natives  of  Mexico,  Peru  and  most  parts  of  America  ;  in  Africa 
"  it  is  still  kept  up." 

The  fact  that  the  custom  was  so  universal  proves  that  it 
must  have  had  its  origin  in  the  very  earliest  days  of  the  world, 
and  as  Shem,  who  was  in  the  ark  with  Noah,  was  still  alive 
when  Abraham,  with  the  knife  in  his  hand,  ascended  Mount 
Moriah  with  Isaac  as  above  described,  this  was  certainly  a  very 
early  period  in  the  existence  of  the  present  race  of  men ;  it  hai 
been  supposed  that  the  Canaanites  originated  this  superstitious 
and  horrible  rite ;  and  that  it  really  had  its  origin  in  the 
land  of  Canaan  may  be  considered  certain,  but  the  Bible 
itself  proves  that  it  was  not  a  Canaanite  custom  previous  to 
Abraham's  time,  for  if  children  were  being  offered  up  in  pre- 
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cisely  the  same  way  all  over  the  country,  where  would  have 
been  the  special  merit  in  Abraham's  being  only  willing  to  do 
that  which  his  neighbours  are  falsely  presumed  to  have  been 
doing  ?  And  this  merit  is  represented  as  so  great  that  God  is 
stat^  to  have  sworn  that  He  would  multiply  his  seed  as  the 
stars  of  heaven  and  the  sand  upon  the  sea  shore,  that  they 
should  possess  the  gate  of  their  enemies,  and  that  all  nations 
should  be  blessed  in  them,  plainly  and  undeniably  showing  that 
although  this  may  have  been  the  greatest  falsehood  ever  uttered 
by  man,  yet  the  circumstance  was  unusual  in  the  extreme,  and 
as  I  have  said  the  first  of  the  kind. 

But  if  (as  we  have  shown  by  the  inadequate  quantity  of 
wood  provided  for  the  burnt  oflFering)  Abraham  never  intended 
to  offer  up  his  son  at  all,  why  should  he  go  through  this  farce, 
why  pretend  to  do  it  ?  This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  motive, 
which  makes  the  whole  thing  plain,  for  when  personal  motives 
are  known  to  exist  which  might  encourage  deception,  any  case 
under  consideration  warrants  suspicion,  and  the  more  selfish 
the  individual  concerned  is  known  to  be,  the  more  apt  he  is 
to  act  deceitfully  in  order  to  attain  the  personal  ends  he  is 
known  to  have  entertained.  Here  is  a  man  who,  arriving  child- 
less in  a  country  which  was  well  inhabited,  had  conceived  the 
ambitious  idea  of  possessing  it  in  his  posterity  (as  men  have 
hoarded  money,  and  tied  it  up  to  accumulate  until  in  a  remote 
generation  some  descendant  should  inherit  enormous  wealth), 
and  being  both  selfish  and  cowardly  did  not  hesitate  at  decep- 
tion, as  we  have  seen  in  the  matter  of  Sarah,  nor  at  cruelty, 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  matter  of  Hagar,  and  finding  himself 
surrounded  by  a  warm-hearted  credulous  population,  who  were 
too  brave  and  too  numerous  for  him  to  hope  that  his  descendants 
could  ever  conquer  them,  seems  to  have  hit  upon  precisely  the 
same  expedient  that  Jack  the  giant-killer  did  under  similar 
circumstances,  when  he  prepared  the  feast  of  hasty  pudding 
and  induced  the  giant  to  rip  his  own  belly  open,  by  the  artful 
device  of  a  false  stomach  in  his  own  case,  which  he  slit  with 
the  utmost  gravity  and  impunity  before  the  giant's  eyes.  But 
here  again  I  must  apologise  to  the  author  of  this  ancient 
nursery  tale  for  the  comparison,  for  although  the  wisdom  of 
telling  children  such  bloodthirsty  stories  (causing  young  heroes 
of  four  years  old  to  talk  of  cutting  oflF  heads,  as  men  would 
talk  of  jumping  ditches,)  may  be  open  to  question,  yet  in 
the  case  of  Jack,  the  giant  is  represented  as  a  very  wicked 
monster,  whom  it  was  a  deed  of  heroic  beneficence  to  get  rid 
of ;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  Abraham,  every  incident  recorded 
concerning  the  Canaanites  shows  them  to  have  been  a  kind, 
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hospitable,  simple-hearted  people.  The  very  device  of  pre- 
tending that  an  angel  called  from  heaven  to  stop  the  sacrifice 
of  Isaac  shows  the  deep  craft  of  the  design,  for  nothing  short 
of  such  a  manifestation  could  consequently  be  considered  a 
warrant  for  sparing  the  victim.  How  many  eyes,  too  parched 
with  anguish  to  distil  one  soothing  tear,  have  hapless  children, 
agonised  mothers,  and  silent  fathers,  whose  blood  seemed  to  be 
dropping  like  cold  water  from  their  hearts  meanwhile,  a  minute 
between  each  drop,  turned  to  the  wide  expanse  of  heaven, 
waiting  for  that  angel's  voice,  which  never,  never  came  to  stay 
the  up-raised  knife,  the  God  of  heaven  only  knows  I 

Whether  the  Canaanites  adopted  this  horrible  rite  and 
made  it  a  custom  to  any  extent,  or  even  whether  they  adopted 
it  at  all,  is  a  matter  which  is  open  to  very  grave  doubt;  but  if  it 
were  definitely  proved  that  they  did,  I  am  well  aware  that  with 
the  eel-like  wriggle  whereby  the  priestly  fraternity  have  so 
often  escaped  from  the  clutch  of  reason,  it  would  be  pretended 
that  the  very  fact  of  their  thus  sacrificing  their  children, 
and  thereby  exterminating  themselves  either  partially  or 
entirely,  proved  it  to  be  true  that  Noah  invoked  upon  Ham's 
son  those  fearful  words,  "  Cursed  be  Canaan" — but,  for  this  to 
be  so,  all  the  distinctions  between  right  and  wrong  must  vanish, 
a  man  who  has  been  murdered  must  be  considered  ipso  facto 
accursed,  his  murderer  must  be  considered  blessed,  the  man 
who  incited  to  murder  must  be  called  a  benefactor  to  humanity, 
or  these  poor  Canaanite  children,  victims  to  the  ambition  of 
Abraham,  who  had  been  admitted  into  the  land  of  their  unsus- 
picious forefathers,  and  uniformly  treated  there  with  the  utmost 
kindness,  can  not  be  called  "  cursed  " ;  and  Abraham,  on  whose 
head  lays  the  guilt  of  more  bloodshed  than  would  float  the 
British  navy  and  all  the  ships  of  Tarshish,  can  not  be  called 
"  blessed,"  without  utterly  and  totally  subverting  all  that  re- 
mains good  in  human  nature. 

I  shall  enter  into  no  abstract  question,  nor  abstruse  argu- 
ment, concerning  why  the  Giver  of  life  permits  such  things  to 
happen,  nor  how  He  compensates  for  them;  neither  shall  I 
enter  into  any  speculation  concerning  the  short  road  to  heaven, 
supposed  to  have  been  aflforded  to  these  victims  by  their  own 
youth  and  innocence ;  but  I  take  my  stand  on  saying,  that, 
nothing  short  of  self-preservation  from  immediate  danger,  or  the 
legal  punishment  of  one  convicted  of  deliberate  murder,  can 
excuse  bloodshed,  and  consequently  that  Abraham  has  murdered 
all  these  millions  of  innocents.  I  must,  moreover,  point  out  that 
retribution  overtook  his  race  by  the  custom  he  himself  inaugu- 
rated, for,  when  the  Israelites,  after  the  Exodus  from  Egypt,  re- 
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turned  to  Canaan,  they  sacrificed  their  own  children  in  the  valley 
of  Hinnom  on  the  arms  of  the  brazen  idol  Moloch  or  Mlk 
(whom  I  shall  show  in  Chapter  VII.  to  be  a  deified  form  of  Mlkh, 
the  niece  of  Abraham),  and  as  Isaiah  says,  Ivii.  5 :  '^  enflamed 
**  themselves  with  idols  under  every  green  tree,  slaying  their 
**  children  in  the  valleys,  under  the  clifts  of  the  rocks,"  and, 
as  other  Biblical  writers  have  recorded,  *'  upon  the  tops  of  all 
**  the  high  hills  " ;  therefore,  although  the  foxes,  and  the  wolves  in 
sheep's  clothing  of  the  Shemite  race,  have,  in  various  ways, 
caused  more  havoc  among  the  sheep  and  the  oxen  of  Ham  than 
all  the  lions  and  tigers  of  their  blood-thirsty  breed  put  together, 
yet  retribution  follows  all  bad  acts ;  and,  as  in  the  animal  world, 
so  it  will  be  with  the  human,  for  in  both  cases  the  sheep  and  the 
oxen  will  graze  on  this  globe  long  after  all  the  foxes,  wolves, 
lions,  tigers,  and  such  like  have  perished,  even  though  they 
never  cause  one  of  these  to  lose  their  lives  ;  for  as  I  have  already 
said,  everything  bad  feeds  partially  upon  itself,  and  is  self-destruc- 
tive, while  everything  good  continues  to  endure,  because  in 
proportion  to  its  goodness  it  was,  is,  and  always  will  be,  part  of 
the  goodness,  and  consequently  part  of  the  eternity,  of  God. 


Chapter  xxiii.  records  the  death  of  Sarah,  which  reminds  us 
that,  in  French,  SvAtire  means  "  a  shroud  or  winding-sheet,''  and 
in  this  chapter  we  have  a  remarkable  opportunity  of  observing 
the  character  of  the  people  among  whom  Abraham  the  Shemite 
dwelt  at  that  time,  namely,  another  branch  of  the  race  of  Ham  ; 
we  have  already  seen  him  leave  his  home  to  go  to  the  land  of  the 
Canaanites,  from  no  man  among  whom  he  seems  to  have  received 
any  injury  or  molestation ;  among  the  Amorites,  descended  from 
Amor,  son  of  Canaan,  he  found  friends  and  heroic  allies  ;  among 
the  Mizraim,  and  also  among  their  branch  the  Philistim,  he 
found  liberality  and  high-minded  gentleness,  even  under  injury 
caused  by  his  own  false  representations ;  and  here  he  is  among 
the  Hittites,  another  branch  6i  the  Canaanites,  descended  from 
Heth,  second  son  of  Canaan,  son  of  Ham. 

B.C.  1860.  Genesis  XXIII. 

1  And  Sarah  was  an  hundred  and  seven  and  twenty 
years  old :  these  were  the  years  of  the  life  of  Sarah. 

2  And  Sarah  died  in  Kirjath-arba ;  the  same  is 
Hebron  in  the  land  of  Canaan :  and  Abraham  came 
to  mourn  for  Sarah,  and  to  weep  for  her. 

3  And  Abraham  stood  up  from  before  his  dead,  and 
spake  imto  the  sons  of  Hetb,  saying, 
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• 

B.C.  1860.  4  I  am  a  stranger  and  a  sojourner  with  you :  give 
me  a  possession  of  a  burying-place  with  you,  that  I 
may  biu-y  my  dead  out  of  my  sight, 

5  And  the  children  of  Heth  answered  Abraham, 
saying  unto  him, 

6  Hear  us,  my  lord :  thou  art  a  mighty  prince 
among  us :  in  the  choice  of  our  sepulchres  bury  thy 
dead ;  none  of  us  shall  withhold  from  thee  his  sepul- 
chre, but  that  thou  mayest  bury  thy  dead. 

7  And  Abraham  stood  up,  and  bowed  himself  to 
the  people  of  the  land,  even  to  the  children  of  Heth. 

8  And  he  communed  with  them,  saying.  If  it  be 
your  mind  that  I  should  bury  my  dead  out  of  my  sight ; 
hear  me,  and  intreat  for  me  to  Ephron  the  son  of 
Zohar, 

9  That  he  may  give  me  the  cave  of  Machpelah, 
which  he  hath,  which  is  in  the  end  of  his  field  ;  for  as 
much  money  as  it  is  worth  he  shall  give  it  me  for  a 
possession  of  a  burying-place  amongst  you. 

10  And  Ephron  dwelt  among  the  children  of  Heth  i 
and  Ephron  the  Hittite  answered  Abraham  in  the 
audience  of  the  children  of  Heth,  even  of  all  that  went 
in  at  the  gate  of  his  city,  saying, 

1 1  Nay,  my  lord,  hear  me :  the  field  give  I  thee, 
and  the  cave  that  is  therein,  I  give  it  thee;  in  the 
presence  of  the  sons  of  my  people  give  I  it  thee :  bury, 
thy  dead. 

12  And  Abraham  bowed  down  himself  before  tha 
people  of  the  land. 

13  And  he  spake  unto  Ephron  in  the  audience  of 
the  people  of  the  land,  saying.  But  if  thou  wilt  give  itjf 
I  pray  thee,  hear  me :  I  will  give  thee  money  for  the 
field ;  take  it  of  me,  and  I  will  bury  my  dead  there. 

14  And  Ephron  answered  Abraham,  saying  unto 
him, 

15  My  lord,  hearken  imto  me:  the  land  is  worth 
four  hundred  shekels  of  silver ;  what  is  that  betwixt 
me  and  thee?  bury  therefore  thy  dead. 

16  And  Abraham  hearkened  unto  Ephron  ;  and 
Abraham  weighed  to  Ephron  the  silver,  which  he  had 
named  in  the  audience  of  the  sons  of  Heth,  four 
hundred  shekels  of  silver,  current  money  with  the 
merchant. 

17  And  the  field  of  Ephron,  which  was  in  Mach- 
pelah,  which  was  before  Mamre,  the  field,  and  the  cave 
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B.C.  I860,  which  was  therein,  and  all  the  trees  that  were  in  the 
field,  that  were  in  all  \he  borders  round  about,  were 
made  sure 

18  Unto  Abraham  for  a  possession  in  the  presence 
of  the  children  of  Heth,  before  all  that  went  in  at  the 
gate  of  his  city. 

19  And  after  this,  Al»raham  buried  Sarah  his  wife 
in  the  cave  of  the  field  of  Machpelah  before  Mamre : 
the  same  is  Hebron  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 

20  And  the  field,  and  the  cave  that  is  therein,  were 
made  sure  unto  Abraham  for  a  possession  of  a  burying- 
place  by  the  sons  of  Heth. 

Firstly,  we  see  that  these  Hittites  (of  whom,  and  of  whose 
kindred  families  of  the  Hamite  race,  no  act  of  cruelty  has  been 
mentioned  so  far  in  the  Biblical  record,  no  act  of  bloodshed 
except  the  legitimate  slaughter  of  foreign  aggressors  on  the 
battle-field,  when  Aner,  Eshcol  and  Mamre  assisted  Abraham  to 
rescue  Lot,  no  stealing,  no  lying,  no  crafty  action,  no  sacrificing, 
BO  idolatry,  no  false  gods)  lived  in  cities  or  towns,  and  had  sepa- 
rate sepulchres,  belonging  to  each  man,  or  family,  for  the  decent 
burial  of  their  dead,  which  betokens  civilised  life,  and  orderly 
social  customs :  we  also  see  that  their  knowledge  of  each  other^s 
generous  nature,  and  faith  therein,  was  such  that  they  could 
answer  that  no  man  among  them  would  withhold  his  sepulchre 
£rom  this  alien,  and  that  he  might  hwry  his  dead  in  the  choice 
of  their  sepulchres.  And  when  Abranam  selects  the  cave  of 
Machpelah  (which  means  the  double  cave,  or  cave  leading  out 
of  a  cave)  in  a  certain  field,  the  owner  of  the  property  at  once 
comes  forward  and  gives  him  field  and  all  as  a  free  gift ;  that 
Abraham  persisted  in  paying  the  value  of  the  field  does  not  alter 
the  case,  except  so  feir  as  it  shows  that  he  knew  these  people 
respected  the  rights  of  property  which  had  been  duly  bought 
and  paid  for.  ^  What  are  four  hundred  shekels  of  silver  between 
"  me  and  thee  ?  bury  thy  dead  '' ;  these  words  of  Ephron  the 
Hittite,  coupled  with  the  previous  assurance  of  the  ''  sons  of 
^  Heth,"  show  the  liberal  nature  of  the  people,  and  his  accept- 
ance of  the  payment  at  last  was  in  reality  an  act  of  good  breed- 
ing, as  Abraham,  though  willing  enough  to  receive  presents  in 
ot£er  cases,  did  not  wish  to  do  so  in  this  instance ;  therefore, 
^  the  field  and  the  cave  which  was  therein,  and  all  the  trees 
^  that  were  in  the  field,  that  were  in  all  the  borders  roimd 
^  about,  were  made  sure  unto  Abraham  for  a  possession,  in  the 
^  presence  of  the  children  of  Heth,  before  all  that  went  in  at 
^  the  gate  of  his  city." 

A  11 
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The  bordered  fields  betoken  the  orderly  agriculture  already 
established  among  these  descendants  of  Canaan,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  been  cursed;  and  the  formal  making  sure  unto  Abraham 
of  this  little  freehold  shows  that  due  care  in  the  transfer  of  pro- 
perty had  obtained  among  this  race,  at  so  early  a  period  that 
Shem,  son  of  Noah,  was  still  aliv^.  Jacob,  the  grandson  of 
Abraham,  was  buried  in  the  same  double  cave  171  years 
afterwards,  and  although  the  race  of  Abraham  left  their  little 
freehold  unguarded,  with  no  one  in  possession  when  Jacob  and 
his  family  went  down  into  Egypt,  there  is  no  whisper  in  the 
Bible  that  when  they  returned,  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  it 
had  been  in  any  way  molested,  although  a  further  period  of 
238  years  had  passed,  making  over  four  nundred  years  in  alL 

Nothing  however  of  the  various  facts  I  have  called  attention 
to  was  recorded  to  show  the  good  qualities  of  the  Canaanites, 
for  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  the  circumstances  are  only 
mentioned  to  show  the  consideration  in  which  Abraham  was 
held,  for  the  hand  which  wrote  all  this,  is  the  one  that  wrote 
^  Cursed  be  Canaan,"  and  hounded  on  the  descendants  of 
Abraham  to  massacre  such  of  the  descendants  of  the  very  people 
we  have  read  of,  as  were  still  there. 

As  the  head  of  "  the  chosen  race  "  is  thus  divested  of  that 
absurd  halo  of  superstitious  veneration,  which  has  blinded  the 
world  to  his  despicable  conduct  in  passing  one  wife  off  as  -  his 
sister  and  in  turning  another  out  into  the  wUdemess  with  their 
child  on  her  shoulder,  the  despised  rac^  of  Ham  has  risen  in 
proportion.  I  have  added  nothing  to  the  record  and  suppressed 
nothing,  but  have  simply  pointed  out  the  contrast  between  the 
two.  It  may  be  asked  what  good  it  can  do  to  expose  Shem's 
race  in  these  days,  or  to  elevate  the  race  of  Ham,  as  none  could 
trace  the  remnants  of  these  people  now ; — my  answer  is,  that 
the  race  of  Shem,  Abraham,  Levi,  Simeon,  Moses,  &c.  still 
delude  the  world  in  matters  of  religion,  that  the  race  of  Ham 
was  originally  in  the  forefront  of  civilization,  of  which,  though 
frightfully  decimated  by  the  massacres  of  the  past,  it  still  is  the 
mainstay  in  agricultural,  industrial  and  mercantile  affairs,  as  it 
is  its  brightest  exemplar  in  the  path  of  honour  ;  Chapter  VIH. 
will  be  devoted  to  this  part  of  our  subject,  and,  in  Chapter  IX^ 
I  shall  impart  such  information  and  long  hidden  knowledge, 
as  will  enable  the  race  of  Ham  to  sift  ^emselves  out  of  all 
peoples  wherever  they  are,  and  no  matter  how  much  they  are 
mixed  up  with  them.  Having  said  so  much,  the  title  of  my 
book  will  be  explained,  and  tne  reader,  seeing  his  way  more 
clearly  as  he  proceeds,  will  grieve  less  as  he  benolds  the  super- 
stitions of  the  past  vanishing  like  mists  before  the  sun,  for  the 
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superstitious  veneration  of  undeserving  men  obscures  our  per- 
ceptions of  the  Majesty  of  God,  and  blinds  us  to  the  social  value 
of  that  race  on  which  our  brightest  hopes  depend. 

We  now  come  to  a  part  of  the  Bible  where  the  subject 
matter,  though  highly  entertaining,  is,  for  awhile,  so  entirely 
devoted  to  &mily  afifairs,  that  it  is  an  insult  to  a  grown  man's 
sense  to  ask  him  to  accept  it  as  anjrthing  else ;  the  reader  will 
therefore  understand  why  I  treat  this  simply  as  a  family  record, 
which,  though  quite  unconnected  with  religion,  affords  us  a 
glimpse  into  the  personal  characters  of  those  upon  whom  so 
much  of  that  which  passes  for  religion  has  been  founded. 

The  next  chapter  informs  us  that  Abraham,  being  old, 
made  his  steward  swear  that  Ke  would  not  take  a  Canaanite 
lafe  for  Isaac,  who  at  this  time  is  40  years  old  {see  Genesis 
XXV.  20),  and,  apparently  without  consulting  his  unusually' 
easy-going  son,  sent  his  steward  to  the  city,  or  settlement,  of 
Nahor  (Abraham's  brother)  to  fetch  a  wife  for  Isaac,  "  And  he 
"arose  and  went  to  Mesopotamia,  unto  the  city  of  Nahor" 
(Genesis  xxiv.  10);  I  may  here  mention  that  Mesopotamia  is 
called  Naharaina  on  the  Egyptian  monuments  {see  Bunsen, 
Vol.  v.,  p<ige  585),  which  confirms  the  Biblical  statement  that 
Nahor  settled  there. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  Abraham,  both  for  and  against, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  he  knew  the  nature  of  his  own 
people  thoroughly,  and  that  he  went  the  right  way  to  work  to 
obtain  a  wife  for  his  son  from  among  them ;  and  also  that  the 
historian,  as  we  shall  see,  has  recorded  with  photographic 
fidelity,  the  gentle  passages  of  Eebekah's  true  love  for  Isaac ; 
not  love  at  first  sight  exactly,  but  love  at  300  miles  off,  which 
is  almost  the  same  thing,  especially  with  a  present  of  ear-rings 
and  bracelets ; 

Anfoe  African  Asige,  an  ear-ring. 
Arabic  476       Hizak,  a  thick  bracelet. 

which  were  upon  her  hands  before  her  brother  knew  she  had 
even  seen  "  the  man  at  the  well,"  and  who  was  still  there  with 
his  camels,  when  Laban,  which  was  her  brother's  name,  having 
seen  the  bracelets,  rushed  out  hailing  him  (whom  he  had  never 
seen),  with  that  hospitable  "  Come  in,  thou  blessed  of  the  Lord, 
"  why  standest  thou  without?  " 

Ghreek  Labein,  Labeein,  or  Laben,  to  take  hold  of,  to 

grasp,  to  seize,  to  take  in,  to  receive  hospit- 
ably, to  entertain. 

Memo:  As  this  Greek  verb  is  very  irre- 
▲  11  2 
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fular  it  may  be  open  to  doubt  whether  the 
nal  ein  or  en  is  really  part  of  the  verb,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  radical  in 
Laban's  name;  I  give  it  however  for  what 
it  may  be  worth,  and  quite  aware  of  this 
possible  objection,  for  as  we  proceed  I  shall 
have  to  quote  several  other  meanings  of  this 
verb,  which  so  exactly  tally  with  his  actions, 
as  described  in  the  Biblical  record,  that 
little  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  this 
form  of  the  verb  was  the  original  one,  and 
that  it  was  derived  from  Laban. 

How  the  steward  brought  forth  raiment  for  Rebekah,  and 
jewels  of  silver,  and  jewels  of  gold,  with  precious  things  for  her 
brother,  and  her  mother,  are  well  known ;  but  the  depths  of 
true  love  in  that  maiden  heart  *'  which  had  never  known  man,** 
and  all  that  sympathy  of  soul  for  the  son  of  that  old  gentleman 
who  had  sent  such  an  earnest  of  what  he  had  to  spare,  will 
never,  never,  never,  be  known.  Can  it  be  wondered  at,  that, 
when  her  brother  Laban,  after  all  these  things,  ^^  enquired  at 
"  her  mouth,"  she  answered  "  I  will  go,"  as  recorded  in  Grenesis 
xxiv.  58,  for  she  was  none  of  those  silly  lasses  who  think  it 
necessary  to  see  their  lover  before  accepting  him ;  Bebekah's 
soul  soared  above  personal  interviews,  ear-rings  are  ear-rings 
and  so  are  bracelets. 

It  was  a  long  journey,  and  a  great  part  of  it  was  over  sand ; 
Grenesis  xxiv.  61,  63,  and  64  all  mention  that  Bbkh  or  Rebekah 
rode  upon  a  camel,  and  the  following  word,  which  is  still  in  use, 
refers  to  it : 

Arabic  609      Rabakh,  travelling  with  difficulty  through  sand 

(a  term  applied  especially  to  camels). 

Arriving  at  length  near  Abraham's  encampment,  she  ob- 
served a  man  coming  towards  them,  and  enquired  of  the 
steward,  "  What  man  is  this,  that  walketh  in  the  field  to  meet 
"us?"  and  the  servant  replied,  "My  master;  therefore  she 
"  took  a  veil  and  covered  herself."  She  then  alighted  from  her 
camel,  "  and  Isaac  brought  her  into  his  mother  Sarah's  tent, 
"  and  she  became  his  wife."  Beautiful  I  beautiful ! — I  mean 
the  description,  and  am  not  thinking  about  the  ear-rings  or  the 
bracelets,  no  more  was  Rebekah. 

Qreek  Eisaco  or  Eisago,  to  lead  in,' especially  into  one's 

dwelling. 
Coptic  Saire  or  Sairi,  a  tent  (Bunsen,  V.  767). 

Aramean — Sara. 
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After  this  Abraham  died,  and  was  buried  with  Sarah,  his 
first  wife,  and  Isaac,  as  we  are  told,  remained  nineteen  years 
without  children,  after  which  we  read  as  follows : 

■.a  1838.  Gknesis  XXV. 

21  And  Isaac  intreated  the  Lord  for  his  wife, 
because  she  was  barren :  and  the  Lord  was  intreated 
of  him,  and  Bebekah  his  wife  conceived. 

22  And  the  children  struggled  together  within 
her ;  and  she  said,  K  it  be  so,  why  am  I  thus  ?  And 
she  went  to  enquire  of  the  Lord. 

23  And  the  Lord  said  unto  her.  Two  nations  are  in 
thy  womb,  and  two  manner  of  people  shall  be  separated 
from  thy  bowels  ;  and  the  one  people  shall  be  stron^r 
than  the  other  people ;  and  the  elder  shall  serve  the 
younger. 

This  little  anecdote,  which  is  inserted  especially  to  show 
tjiat    the    Lord    had    ordained  that  Jacob,  the  yoimger  of 
Bd^ekah's  twin  sons,  should  rule  over  Esau  the  elder  twin,  is 
based  upon  a  custom  which  arose  Uvter  on,  as  I  will  presently 
exfribun,  and  therefore  it  can  not  be  part  of  the  original  record, 
<Mr  I  should  not  make  so  light  of  it ;  the  original  historian  has 
thoroughly  and  faithfully  told  the  story  concerning  the  loves  of 
Isaac  and  Bebekah,  any  person  knowing  the  race  can  see  truth 
stamped  on  every  word  of  it,  and  the  above  etymological  con- 
nections confirm  it ;  but  the  artist,  who,  in  the  above  extract, 
touched  up  the  femiily  picture  at  a  later  date,  forgot  that  it  was 
not  until  after  the  Exodus,  when  Bebekah  had  been   dead 
several  hundred  years,  that  the  house  of  Israel  are  supposed  to 
have  kept  the  Lord  on  the  premises,  or  in  Scripture  phrase,  it 
was  not   until  then  that   God    is    supposed  to  have  abode 
pennanently  with  His  peo{rfe,  so  that  He  might  be  enquired  of 
by  Urim  and  Thummim  in  the  holy  place,  or  through  a  recog- 
nised prophet ;  as  this  mode  of  enquiry  was  not  established  in 
Rebekah's  days,  and  as  Abraham  was  dead,  and  as  Isaac  of 
comse  knew  nothing  about  it,  and  as  Jacob  was  not  bom,  nor 
Moses,  nor  anybody  else  worth  talking  about,  Bebekah  had 
nobody  to  enquire  of,  unless  it  was  an  image,  such  as  those 
gods  belonging  to  her  brother  Laban,  which  Eachel,  her  niece 
and  daughter-in-law,  afterwards  stole ;  but  we  cannot  suppose 
she  consulted  the  Lord  in  this  way,  whatever  her  brother  might 
do,  it  would  spoil  the  whole  affidr,  for  the  prophecy  is  recorded  to 
have  come  to  pass,  as  prophecies  after  the  event  always  do :  I 
^J  after  tie  events  because,  even  supposing  it  to  be  part  of  the 
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original,  it  could  not  have  been  written  until  Moses,  the  writer 
of  the  original  book  of  Genesis,  wrote  it,  viz,,  about  387  years 
after  the  period  concerning  which  we  are  now  speaking. 

How  the  twins  grew  up,  and  how  Esau  became  a  man  of  the 
field,  and  a  cunning  hunter,  beloved  of  his  father,  while  Jacob 
dwelt  in  the  tents,  and  became  his  mother's  favourite,  and  how 
once  when  Esau  came  home,  faint,  starving,  and  on  the  poimi  of 
death,  Jacob  took  advantage  of  his  extremity,  and  purchased 
his  birth-right  for  a  meal  of  bread  and  lentile  pottage,  are 
matters  well  known  ;  for  this  to  be  true,  we  must  suppose  Isaac 
to  be  literally  nobody  in  his  own  home,  or  else  that  he  and  his 
wife  were  absent ;  but,  true  or  false,  it  gives  a  perfect  insight 
into  the  character  of  Jacob's  descendants,  who  are  the  historians 
of  the  Bible,  for  the  only  remark  made  at  the  time  is,  "  thus 
''  Esau  despised  his  birthright  " ;  and  not  only  is  the  legality 
of  this  atrocious  and  heartless  extortion  on  the  part  of  Jacob, 
insisted  on  for  ever  after,  although  it  was  apparently  effected 
with  bread  and  lentiles  belonging  to  their  joint  father,  and  as 
such  not  Jacob's  own  to  pay  with  ;  but,  even  1869  years  later 
on,  the  celebrated  lawyer  of  Jerusalem,  afterwards  called  St. 
Paul,  when  speaking  of  Esau,  concerning  whom  no  unkind  or 
blameable  action  is  anywhere  recorded,  calls  him  "  a  pro&ne 
'*  person,  who,  for  one  morsel  of  food,  sold  his*  birthright,  and 
'*  was  therefore  rejected,  finding  no  place  for  repentance,  though 
**  he  sought  it  carefully  with  tears "  {see  The  Epistle  of  Paul 
the  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews,  xii.  16,  17).  This  cold-hearted 
Jacob  was,  however,  glad  enough,  when  he  and  his  children 
were  starving,  to  partake  of  the  free  hospitality  of  a  Hamite 
king,  known  as  the  Pharaoh  of  Joseph,  who  invited  him  and  all 
his  family  into  the  land  of  Misr  (translated  Egypt),  there  to 
have  plenty  to  eat,  and  nothing  to  pay,  as  long  as  they  wanted 
food ; — ^but  then,  this  king  was  a  Hamite,  acting  with  the 
natmral  promptings  of  a  liberal  heart,  whereas  Jacob  was  of  the 
chosen  race,  blessed  of  the  Lord  God  of  Shem,  grandson  of 
Abraham,  the  friend  of  God,  and  only  twin  brother  to  this 
hungry  Esau,  so  you  could  not  expect  him  to  give  his  brother 
the  meal  of  pottage  for  nothing,  made  with  their  father's 
lentiles  ;  it  is  not  reasonable,  you  could  not  expect  him  to  do 
it,  now  could  you  ?— you  would  not  do  it  yourself,  would  you 
Saint  Paid  ? 

In  the  next  chapter,  viz..  Genesis  xxvi.,  we  are  informed 
that  there  was  another  famine,  and  that  '*  Isaac  went  unto 
"  Abimelech,  king  of  the  Philistines,  unto  Gerar  *' ;  now, 
although  the  names  are  the  same,  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
this  is  the  identical  '*  Abimelech,  king  of  Gerar,"  who  reproved 
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Abraham  and  Sarah  so  sensibly,  when  the  latter   had   been 

passed  oflF  upon  him  as  Abraham's  sister,  and  sent  them  away  with 

handsome  presents,  and  leave  to  dwell  on  his  land  wherever 

they  pleased,  for  ninety-four  years  had  elapsed ;  and  therefore 

the  present  Abimelech  was,  in  all  probability,  either  son  or 

grandson  of  the  preceding,  which  may  be  considered  very  fair 

evidence  that  the  Philistines  were  living  under  a  very  settled 

form  of  government.     We    nevertheless   hear   that  the   Lord 

appeared  unto  Isaac,  and   promised   to  give  him    "all    these 

*'  countries,"  as  He  had  sworn  unto  Abra]bam,  assuring  him,  at 

the  same  time,  that  He  would  be  with  him  and  bless  him,  so 

Issac  dwelt  in  Gerar.     The  next  verse  informs  us  that  "  the 

**  men  of  the  place  asked  him  of  his  wife,  and  he  said.  She  is 

**  my  sister  ;  for  he  feared  to  say  She  is  my  wife,  lest  the  men 

"  of  the  place  should  kill  him  for  Rebekah,  because  she  was 

"  fair  to  look  upon,"     One  hardly  knows  which  to  be  surprised 

at  most,  the  irreverent  efirontery  of  the  historian,  who  pretends 

that  Grod  appeared  personally  to  such  a  man,  and  promised  to 

evict  the  peaceable  communities  living  in  these  cities,  so  that 

He  might  give  the  land  to  him,  or  the  unworthy  suspicion  and 

inherent  cowardice,  which  could  prompt  such  conduct  on  Isaac's 

part,  when  he  must  have  well  known  how  kindly  his  father  and 

mother  had  been  treated  in  the  same  place.     Were  we  not 

definitely  told  that  fear  was  the  cause  of  Isaac's  falsehood,  one 

would  almost  think  that  Rebekah  of  the  bracelets,  having  heard 

about  the  "  thousand  pieces  of  silver,"  which  Abimelech  gave 

to  Abraham,  when  he  and  Sarah  did  the  same  thing,  in  the 

same  place,  which  she  and  Isaac  were  now  doing,  had  an  eye 

to  being  invited  into  the  king's  house  ;  if  such  really  were  the 

case,  such  conduct  would  have  been  even  worse  than  Sarah's, 

for  Rebekah  had  two  grown-up  sons  at  the  time,  viz.  Esau  and 

Jacob,  whereas  Sarah  had,  so  far,  had  no  children.     Be  this, 

however,  as  it  may,  nothing  came  of  it  in  that  way,  for  we  hear 

that  when  Isaac  "  had  been  there  a  long  time,  Abimelech,  king 

"  of  the  Philistines,  looked  out  at  a  window,  and  saw,  and  behold 

"  Isaac  was  sporting  with  Rebekah  his  wife.     And  Abimelech 

"  called  Isaac,  and  said,  Behold  of  a  surety  she  is  thy  wife,  and 

"  how  saidst  thou,  She  is  my  sister  ?     And  Isaac  said  unto  him, 

"  Because  I  said.  Lest  I  die  for  her ;  and  Abimelech  said,  What 

"  is  this  thou  hast  done  unto  us  ?  thou  mightest  have  brought 

''guiltiness  upon  us."     But  so  far  from  venting  the  displeasure 

ke  must  have  felt  at  Isaac's  unworthy  suspicion  of  him  and  his 

people,  and  turning  them  out  of  the  country  during  the  famine, 

Abimelech  merely  charged  his  people  not  to  touch  "  this  man 

'^  and  his  wife  " ;  and  we  have  only  to  read  a  few  verses  further 
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to  see,  that  the  reason  assigned  by  Isaac  most  hare  been  as 
false  as  his  falsehood,  and  that  he  could  not  really  hare  feared 
injury,  for  the  sake  of  his  wife ;  as,  over  and  above  the  fact, 
that  he  and  his  father  had  always  been  well  treated,  be  was 
quite  strong  enough  to  protect  hunself,  for  we  must  remember 
that  on  one  occasion  his  father  could  arm  318  of  his  trained 
servants,  and  in  verses  14  and  16  of  this  very  chapter,  we  read 
that  Isaac  had  "  great  store  of  servants,"  and  "  Abimelech  eaid 
"  unto  Isaac,  Go  from  us,  for  thou  art  much  mightier  than  we.** 
This  passing  off  his  wife  as  his  sister  is  consequently  all  the 
more  despicable,  and,  as  he  never  had  a  sister,  he  had  not  even 
Abraham's  lame  excuse,  viz.j  that  although  Sarah  was  his  wife, 
she  was  also  his  half-sister ;  Isaac  therefore  did  not  resort  to 
a  subterfuge  as  his  father  did,  but  rose  to  the  occasion,  and  met 
it  with  a  direct  lie,  which,  like  his  father's  device,  was  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation  by  this  renowned  family, 
upon  whose  disreputable  doings  that  which  passes  for  religion 
is  founded ;  for  had  it  not  been  so  handed  down  we  could  never 
have  known  of  it,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  so  passed  from  father 
to  son,  instead  of  being  buried  with  decent  shame  and  repent- 
ance in  the  dust  of  ages,  shows  how  utterly  unworthy  the  whole 
thing  is  of  the  slightest  respect.  So  completely,  moreover,  were 
the  historians  of  the  Old  Testament  blind  to  their  own  disgrace, 
and  so  thoroughly  did  they  afterwards  pervert  the  facts,  that 
we  read  in  Psalms  cv.  6  to  14,  "  Oh  ye  seed  of  Abraham  His 
**  servant,  ye  children  of  Jacob  His  chosen  •  .  .  •  He  hath  re- 
^  membered  the  covenant  which  He  made  with  Abraham,  and 
"  his  oath  unto  Isaac  ....  when  they  were  but  a  few  men  in 
'*  number,  when  they  went  from  one  nation  to  another,  He 
"  suffered  no  man  to  do  them  wrong ;  yea,  He  reproved  ki/ngs 
^for  their  sakes,^  which  impertinent  pervarsion  of  the  facts,  as 
even  their  own  books  record  them,  is  repeated  almost  word  for 
word  in  1  Chron.  xvi.,  the  writers  of  which  must  have  been 
aware  that  the  only  recorded  reproof  is  that  where  Abimelech 
tells  Sarah  that  Abraham  should  be  to  her  **  a  covering  of  the 
**  eyes  "  as  regards  "  all  other "  and  ^  thus  she  was  reproved  " 
(see  Genesis  xx.  16). 

The  incidents  next  related  are  perhaps  as  well  known  as 
anything  in  the  Bible;  namely,  how  Isaac,  having  grown  old, 
and  knowing  not  the  day  of  his  death,  called  Esau  to  him  and 
sent  him  to  hunt  venison,  that  he  might  therewith  make  one 
more  savoury  dish  and  receive  his  fatiier's  blessing; — how 
Eebekah,  hearing  this,  sent  Jacob  to  fetch  two  fine  kids  from 
the  flock,  that  she  might  make  them  into  a  savoury  dish  which 
Jacob  should  present  to  his  father,  whose  eyes  were  dim  with 
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age,  so    that    he    might  receive  the  blessing    intended    for 
&aa: — 

Hebrew  Ebk  or  Rabak  (1^'^),  baken,  fried. 

Leviticus  vi.  21,  When  it  is  baken, 
Leviticus  vii.  12,  Mingled  with  oH  fried. 
Arabic  610      Rabik  or  Sabikat,  a  kind  of   sonp   made   with 

dates,  butter,  cheese,  barley  meal,  &c. 
Arabic  610       Rabk,  mixing  up  crumbled  bread  with  broth. 
Kinyume  A.    Bapaku  I  dish  up  I 
Greek  Isikion  Isikiou,  or  Isikos  Isikou,  a  dish  of  meat 

minced  very  smalL 
Hebrew  Hsk  or  Hasak  (l^OT),  dim  of  sight. 

Lamentations  v.  17,  Our  eyes  are  di/m. 
Gaelic  Oiseach,  an  idiot,  a  fool. 

Persian  1391   Hazak,  or  Huzak,  an  idiot,  foolish,  stupid. 

how  she  then  dressed  Jacob  in  Esau's  clothes,  put  goat-skin 
upon  his  hands  and  neck,  so  that  he  might  pass  for  his  hairy 
lm>ther,  and  sent  him  to  his  father  with  the  savoiuy  dish ; — how 
Isaae  wondered  at  his  son  finding  the  venison  so  soon,  and 
Jacob  explained  that  the  Lord  God  brought  it  before  him; — how 
Isaac  felt  him,  to  see  if  he  was  ^^  his  very  son  Esau,"  and  said 
"  The  voice  is  Jacob's,  but  the  hands  are  the  hands  of  Esau," 
asking  him,  "  Art  thou  my  very  son  Esau  ?  "  and  receiving  for 
answer,  ^I  am";  then,  smelling  Esau's  clothes,  which  Jacob 
wore,  and  detecting  the  smell  of  the  fields  upon  them,  blessed 
this  deceitful  knave,  not  knowing  who  he  was,  are  all  matters 
thoroughly  well  remembered ; — and  that  it  is  true  we  have  the 
following  further  evidence,  Jacob's  Hebrew  name,  as  I  must 
remind  the  reader,  being  Yakb,  not  Jacob  as  in  English. 

Greek  Isko,  to  make  like  in  one's  own  mind,  to  think 

like,  to  raise  an   image  or  likeness  in  one's 
mind,  to  fancy,  suppose,  take  one  for. 
Hebrew  Akbh  or  Akabh  (HOpy),  in  subtilty. 

2  Kings  X.  19,  But  Jehu  did  it  vn  subtiUy. 
Hebrew  Akb  or  Akab  (IRV),  deceitful. 

Jeremiah  xvii.  9,   The    heart   is    deceitful 
above  all  things. 
Poligh  Ochybiac,  to  deceive,  to  baffle,  to  disappoint. 

Polish  Ochybiam,  I  deceive,  I  baffle,  I  disappoint. 

Polish  Ochybny,  that  which  cannot  be  relied  on. 

Polish  Okpic,    to  over-reach,  to  outwit,  to  cheat,   to 

cozen,  to  bilk,  to  gull. 
Polish  Okpie,  I  over-reach,  &c. 
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Polish  Wykpic,  to  cheat  one  out  of  a  thing,  to  juggle 

him  out  of  it,  to  whiffle  one  out  of  a  thing. 

Polish  Wykpie,  I  cheat  (juggle  or  whiffle)  one  out  of  a 

thing. 

Arabic  1375     Wakaf,  practising  iniquity,  crime,  fault. 

Persian  1391    Hazak,  any  one  easily  deceived  by  another's  words. 

Hindu  114       Asikh,  a  blessing,  a  benediction. 

ManchuTartarAsouki,  a  voice  so  extremely  low  and  weak  as  to 

be  almost  inaudible. 

Greek  Iske,  he  spake,  he  said  it. 

Poor  Esau's  grief  at  finding  himself  supplanted,  when  he 
returned  with  the  venison,  and  his  agonised  query,  "  Hast  thou 
"  but  one  blessing,  my  father  ?  bless  me,  even  me  also,"  which 
residted  in  a  very  secondary  benediction,  as  Isaac  with  his 
wonted  easy-going  way,  had  not  the  strength  of  mind  to  revoke 
the  precedence  thus  fraudulently  obtained  by  Jacob,  and  never 
did  so,  though  he  is  stated  to  have  lived  many  years^  after  this  ; 
— and  Jacob's  conversation  with  his  mother,  and  flight  to  Haran, 
so  that  he  might  remain  with  her  brother  Laban  until  Esau 
should  forget  what  Jacob  had  done  to  him,  are  also  matters 
with  which  few  are  not  conversant.  The  admonition  to  keep 
out  of  Esau's  way  for  a  while  came  from  Rebekah,  and  the 
following  appears  to  refer  to  it. 

GaeUc  Rabhach,  giving  a  warning,   giving   a  caution, 

admonitory,  hinting. 
FrenchRomn.  Achaper,  to  escape,  to  flee  away. 
French  Echapper,  to  escape,  ichappi^  escaped. 

Norman  Echever,  to  escape. 

The  purchase  of  a  right  to  succession  in  a  matter  of  property 
might  hold  good  at  law,  even  if  accomplished  by  such  heartless 
extortion  as  that  which  was  practised  upon  Esau,  who  when  he 
sold  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  was  so  nearly  famished 
that,  as  he  consented,  he  said,  "  Behold,  I  am  at  the  point  of 
"  death  "  ;  but  to  imagine  that  a  bleasmg  could  hold  good  which 
had  been  obtained  by  fraud,  and  by  the  impersonation  of 
another  man  for  whom  it  was  intended,  and  to  ensure  against 
which  fraud  such  precautions  as  feeling  his  flesh  and  smelling 
his  clothes  were  resorted  to,  to  imagine  that  God,  in  whose 
name  the  blessing  was  invoked,  and  whom  Isaac  besought  to 
carry  out  the  benediction,  would  ever  regard  a  blessing  so 
obtained,  is  to  make  God  in  imagination  a  party  to  the  fraud, 
and  also  to  Jacob's  lie,  when  he  who  was  not,  answered  "  I  am." 

The  gift  of  sixpence  obtained  under  such  false  pretences, 
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would  now  be  rightly  considered  a  criminal  oflFence ;  yet,  because 
this  was  done  by  the  grandson  of  Abraham  the  Shemite,  "the 
**  LfOrd  God  of  Shem"  is  inferentially  supposed  to  have  approved 
of  such  conduct,  and  to  have  resorted  to  these  means,  or  to  have 
caused  Rebekah  and  Jacob  to  resort  to  them ;  for  it  is  recorded 
in  the  very  next  chapter  that  God  blessed  Jacob  afterwards  with- 
out rebuking  him  for  what  he  had  done.  That  such  things  were 
pretended  to  in  those  days,  by  Jacob  personally,  would  matter 
little,  but  does  not  Isaiah,  1048  years  afterwards,  presumptuously 
and  profanely  pretend  to  speak  in  the  name  of  God,  and  say, 
in  Chapter  xU.  4-8,  "  I  the  Lord,  the  first,  and  with  the  last,  I 
'*  am  He  ....  But  thou  Israel  art  my  servant,  Jacob  whom  I 
have  chosen,  the  seed  of  Abraham  my  friend  " — and  are  not  the 
Jewish,  Christian  and  Mahometan  religions  based  upon  this 
atrocious  representation  of  the  Almighty  God  as  a  party  in  these 
villanies? — 

Is  not  this  villamous  trick  of  the  deceitful,  imprincipled 
Jacob  upon  his  purblind  father,  and  are  not  all  the  other 
knavish  practices  of  this  thoroughly  bad  man  (who  is  here  called 
God's  chosen  servant),  taught  publicly  in  schools,  in  Eiu^ope, 
Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Australia  ?-^Do  they  not  form  part 
of  the  "Lessons  of  the  day,"  read  in  all  churches? — Do  not 
those  who  sit  upon  the  judgment  seats  of  civilised  nations  to 
administer  justice,  sit  also  in  public  listening  in  silence  to  these 
libels  on  our  Creator  ?  Sadly  and  sorrowfully  we  must  acknow- 
ledge that  they  do,  but  earnestly  and  with  heartfelt  respect  to 
these  high-minded  and  honourable  men  whom  we  all  esteem, 
and  of  whom  we  are  justly  proud,  I  ask  them  to  reflect  on  the 
injury  that  all  this  is  doing  to  the  moral  standard  of  each 
rising  generation  ;  it  is  not  the  recital  of  these  misdeeds  that 
does  the  mischief,  but  the  pretence  that  these  men  were  holy, 
and  their  actions  approved  of  by  the  Almighty,  for  any  system 
to  be  worthy  the  name  of  "  true  religion  "  should  inculcate  good 
and  honourable  principles,  and  it  can  not  be  such  if  it  does  not, 
but  being  taught  as  such,  and  men  like  these  called  God's 
chosen  servants,  the  injury  it  does  is  incalculable. 

We  now  come  to  a  portion  of  the  Bible  where  we  have  a 
good  opportunity  of  watching  the  process  of  "  diamond  cut 
<*  diamond,"  which  is  very  similar  to  the  well-known  attempt  of 
two  snakes  to  swallow  each  other  ;  for  we  are  now  about  to  see 
pure  Shemites  at  home,  away  from  all  distracting  Hamite  in- 
fluences, and  we  can  therefore  better  observe  their  behaviour 
among  themselves.  Jacob,  the  keen  one  at  an  extortionate 
bargain,  and  adroit  personator  of  his  brother,  prepares  to  start. 
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and  Isaac,  duly  prompted  by  Sebekah,  blessed  him  again,  for 
the  poor  man  never  had  a  will  of  his  own  from  the  day  when 
his  father  took  him  up  Moujit  Moriah  with  the  wood  on  his 
back,  and  afterwards  sent  for  a  wife  for  him  when  he  was  forty 
years  old,  to  the  time  here  spoken  of,  when  having  been  duped 
into  blessing  the  wrong  son,  he,  at  his  wife's  instigation  (xxviL 
46  and  xxviii.  1,  2),  sent  him  to  her  home,  "  to  take  a  wife 
'*  from  the  daughters  of  Laban,  his  mother's  brother." 

Greek  Eisakauo,  to  listen,  hearken  or  give  ear  to,  to 

obey,  to  comply  with. 

Of  course,  such  a  worthy  youjig  man  as  this  Jacob — or  more 
properly  lacob  or  Yakb— deserved  encouragement  from  the 
point  of  view  of  those  who  wrote  the  history,  we  thofefore  hear 
that,  having  walked  until  he  was  tired,  he  laid  down,  went  to 
sleep,  and  dreamed  that  he  saw  the  Lord  on  the  top  of  a  ladder 
which  reached  to  heaven,  that  angels  were  going  up  and  down 
it,  and  God  told  him  He  would  be  with  him  wherever  he  went, 
&c.  &c.  The  whole  dream  is  very  pretty,  and  is  fully  recorded 
in  Gen.  xxviii.  12  to  15,  moreover,  in  all  probability  it  is  quite 
true  that  he  dreamed  what  is  stated  ;  he  was  young,  ambitious, 
and  sleeping  with  his  head  upon  a  stone,  he  had  no  doubt  been 
thinking  of  the  cousins  he  was  going  to  select  a  wife  from,  and 
the  tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  of  his  journey  on  foot,  up  and  down 
hill,  would  naturally,  in  his  condition,  conduce  to  a  repetition 
of  the  tramping  in  imagination,  which  circumstances  combined, 
seem  to  have  taken  the  pleasing  form  of  angels,  going  up  and 
down  a  ladder  ;  the  details  of  the  blessing  Abraham  pretended 
to  have  received,  having  been  so  recently  referred  to  by  Isaac 
and  handed  over  to  him,  would  naturally  ring  in  his  ears,  and 
chime  in  with  the  tramp  of  footsteps,  therefore,  in  this  instance, 
Jacob  Tnay  have  been  truthful,  though  he  certainly  was  not 
when  he  said  he  was  Esau,  and  consequently,  if  he  had  brains 
enough,  might  have  invented  the  dream  ;  but  in  any  case,  no 
man  with  one  atom  of  religion  can  believe  that  God  ever  stood 
on  the  top  of  a  ladder  to  encourage  such  a  man  as  this  ;  if  He 
did  not,  it  could  be  no  vision,  and  therefore,  if  it  is  not  a  mere 
invention,  it  must  have  been  a  real  dream,  and  consequently  of 
no  importance. 

How  Jacob  arose,  tipped  up  the  stone  he  had  laid  his  head 
upon  in  the  wilderness,  and  poured  some  oil  upon  it,  is  recorded 
in  the  Bible,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  following : 

Adampe  A.      Egbe,  a  stone.    Anfue  (African),  tiie  same. 
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YagbaA.         Egbo,  palm  oiL     AJeUy  Egba,  Idsega,  Toruhaj 

Eki^  Oworo,  Dav/mu,  Ife,  Ondo,  Dsekiriy  and 
IgcUa  (Afidcan),  the  same. 

How,  in  some  extraordinary  and  inenlieable  manner,  that 
stone  is  supposed  to  have  come  into  tne  possession  of  the 
Israelites  afterwards,  though  positively  stated  to  be  one  of  the 
gtones  of  the  place,  and  left  there  by  Jacob,  who  did  not 
return  there  for  twenty-eight  years,  and  then  is  not  stated  to 
have  taken  it  away,  which  his  descendants  had  no  chance  of 
doing,  or  even  of  seeing  it,  for  over  300  years  more,  and  then 
nothing  is  said  about  it ;  how  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  862  years 
later  still,  is  supposed  to  have  carried  it  to  Ireland,  viz.  about 
2,460  years  ago  ;  how  thence,  later  still,  it  passed  to  Scotland, 
whence  it  was  brought  to  England,  and  is  now  the  renowned 
^  stone  of  destiny,**  to  be  seen  at  Westminster  Abbey,  where  it 
forms  the  seat  of  the  coronation  throne,  on  which  kings  have 
crowned  in  these  islands  for  2,460  years,  are  matters  which 

not  recorded  in  the  Bible, — ^but  which,  those  who  believe  in 
the  legend,  and  consider  that  kings  and  queens  are  not  degraded 
hf  such  close  contact  as  that  of  sitting  on  a  stone,  which  Jacob 
wry  probably  rested  his  head  upon  3,639  years  a^fo,  might 
I  had  foi^tten,  if  I  omitted  to  allude  to  them  here. 

We  next  hear  that  Jacob  concluded  a  bargain  with  God, 
which  certainly  must  have  been  to  his  own  satis&ction,  for 
althoiigfa  not  quite  so  good  as  the  one  with  starving  Esau,  it 
was  a  very  good  one  u^er  the  circumstances  ;  inasmuch  as  he 
o(Sered  to  give  back  to  the  Lord  one-tenth  of  whatever  the 
Lord  would  give  him. 

Kakanda  A.  Achabba,  ten. 

Kamhali  A.  Hopka,  ten. 

Bini  A«  Igb^)  ten.    Egbde^  IhewCy  and  Olomay  the  same. 

Yasgoa  A.  ifkob,  ten. 

Which  offer  we  afterwards  hear  was  accepted,  and  became  a 
recognised  arrangement,  as  below ;  and  which  arrangement  is 
m  fbct  the  origin  of  the  tithes  still  collected. 

B.C.  1760.  Genesis  XXVIII. 

19  And  he  called  the  name  of  that  place  Beth-el : 
but  the  name  of  that  city  was  called  Luz  at  the  first. 

20  And  Jacob  vowed  a  vow,  saying.  If  God  will  be 
with  me,  and  will  keep  me  in  this  way  that  I  go,  and 
will  give  me  bread  to  eat,  and  raiment  to  put  on. 
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B.C.  1760.       21  So  that  I  come  again  to  my  father's  house  in 
peace  ;  then  shall  the  Lord  be  my  God  : 

22  And  this  stone,  which  I  have  set  for  a  pillar, 
shall  be  God's  house  :  and  of  all  that  thou  shalt  give  me 
I  will  surely  give  the  tenth  unto  thee. 

B.C.  1739.  Genesis  XXXI. 

13  I  am  the  God  of  Beth-el,  where  thou  anointedst 
the  pillar,  and  where  thou  vowedst  a  vow  unto  me. 

B.C.  1491.  Leviticus  XXVII. 

30  And  all  the  tithe  of  the  land,  whether  of  the  seed 

of  the  land,  or  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree,  is  the  Lord's: 

it  is  holy  unto  the  Lord. 

32  And  concerning  the  tithe  of  the  herd,  or  of  the 

flock,  even  of  whatsoever  passeth  under  the  rod,  the 

tenth  shall  be  holy  unto  the  Lord. 

34  These  are  the  commandments,  which  the  Lord 

commanded  Moses  for  the  children  of  Israel  in  mount 

Sinai. 
In  other  words,  Jacob  is  stated  to  have  offered  God  10  per 
cent,  commission  on  all  the  business  earning  which  he  mi^ht 
put  in  Jacob's  way,  and  God  is  stated  to  nave  accepted  the 
offer,  which  commission  is  still  collected  by  the  EstaUished 
Church  in  His  name. 

This  matter  settled,  Jacob  went  on  his  journey,  travelling 
the  whole  length  of  the  land  of  Canaan  in  perfect  safety,  as 
his  mother  had  done  before  him  when  Abraham  had  sent  for 
her,  and  in  due  course  arrived  at  his  uncle  Laban's,  the 
undoubted  possessor  of  his  brother's  birthright  and  his  father's 
blessing,  but  without  any  ear-rings  or  bracelets ;  therefore, 
naturally  enough  Laban  did  not  give  him  a  wife  the  day  after 
he  arrived,  or  otherwise  act  in  the  gushing  manner  described 
on  the  occasion  when  he  despatched  fiebekah  by  the  man  who 
brought  such  a  sensible  introduction  from  the  elderly  gentleman 
who  sent  for  her  ;  not  that  Jacob  was  wanting  on  his  part,  for 
he  kissed  Eachel  outside  the  house  before  he  arrived  at  Labkn's 
door.     (Genesis  xxix.  11.) 

B.C.  1760.  Genesis  XXIX. 

16  And  Laban  had  two  daughters,  the  name  of  the 
elder  was  Leah,  and  the  name  of  the  younger  was 
Eachel. 

17  Leah  was  tender  eyed. 

This  translation  of  tender  eyecL  is  not  a  happy  one ;  the 
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Jewish  race  who  are  descended  from  Lea,  Leah,  Lia,  Lah  or 
(as  per  Sule  III.)  Leah,  have  remarkably  fine  eyes,  but  they 
woidd  not  be  called  tender,  even  in  the  case  of  those  peculiar 
looks  which  Jewesses  are  wont  to  give. 

Chin.  II.  731   Leaou,  clear  vision,  a  good  eye,  able  to  see  dis- 

•   tinctly  and  to  a  distance. 
Chin.  II.  728  Luh,  clear  eyes,  distinct  vision. 
Chin.  II.  730  Le,  an  eye  with  thick  eyelids. 
Chin.  II.  720  Lee,  to  turn  arid  look  at. 
Greek  Lao,  to  see,  to  behold,  to  look  at. 

Arabic  1071     Lawh,  looking  at.  [upon. 

Chin.  II.  720   Lae,  to  look  aside,  to  ogle,  to  dart  a  bright  eye 
Chin.  III.  334  Luh,  to  laugh  and  look  a  general  look. 
Chin.  III.  334  Lae,  to  look  an  inward  look. 
Chin.  III.  338  Le,  to  look  hastily. 
Chin.  II.  715  Luy,  the  eyes  askance. 
Arabic  1071     Luh,  a  glance. 
Greek  Loxos,  Loxe,  askance. 

Hindu  1791     Lakhna,to  see,  to  look  at,  to  behold (ZoM  /  look  I). 
Hindu  1790     Lakhao,  the  act  of  seeing  or  perceiving. 
English  Look,  a  glance ;  to  direct  the   eye  towards  an 

object. 
French  Loucher,  to  have  a  cast  in  the  eye. 

French  Louche,  squint-eyed. 

Hindn  1800     Luch,  squint-eyed. 

B.c.i7«0.  Genesis  XXIX. 

17  But  Bachel  was  beautiful  and  well  favoured. 

18  And  Jacob  loved  Rachel ;  and  said,  I  will  serve 
thee  seven  years  for  Sachel  thy  younger  daughter. 

19  And  Laban  said,  It  is  better  that  I  give  her  to 
thee,  than  that  I  should  give  her  to  another  man,  abide 
with  me. 

20  And  Jacob  served  seven  years  for  Rachel. 

What  a  pity  it  is  there  were  no  presents,  nothing  for  the 
niother,  nothing  for  the  brother,  no  jewels  of  silver  or  jewels  of 
gold,  no  raiment  or  other  precious  things,  such  as  Abraham  had 
sent  when  a  wife  was  wanted  for  Isaac,  for  Jacob  evidently  did 
love  Rachel,  that  kiss  outside  the  house  before  he  arrived  at 
the  door  had  settled  the  business ;  however  he  hired  himself 
to  Laban  instead,  and  (according  to  the  chronological  tables 
printed  in  large  Bibles)  was  eighty-five  when  his  term  of  ser- 
vice expired. 
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Greek  Labein,  Labeein,  or  Laben,  to  get  to  wife,  to  get 

by  purchase. 

B.0. 1753.  Genesis  XXTX. 

21  And  Jacob  said  unto  Laban,  Give  me  my  wife, 
that  I  may  go  in  unto  her,  for  my  days  are  fulfilled. 

Now  Leah,  it  seems,  did  not  have  that  peculiar  look  about 
her  eyes  for  nothing,  and  by  the  light  which  etymology  sheds 
upon  her  nature  and  temperament  we  are  enabled  to  understand 
how,  and  why,  she  so  completely  lent  herself  to  the  trick  which 
Laban  played  upon  Jacob ;  if  indeed  she  were  not  the  prime 
mover  in  carrying  out  a  plot,  which  must  have  required  such 
thorough  complicity  on  her  part  that,  without  the  following 
etymological  hint,  her  super-filial  obedience,  and  perfect 
acquiescence  in  such  a  proceeding,  appears  inexplicable ;  for 
she  could  not  possibly  have  been  ignorant  that  Jacob  had 
served  for  Rachel,  and  not  for  her,  as  they  were  all  living 
together. 

Chin.  I.  229    Le,  to  covet. 

Sanscrit  870    Luh,  to  covet. 

Greek  Lao,  I  wish,  I  will ;  this  is  the  root  of  a  numerous 

family  of  words  which  all  denote  the  notion  of 
eager  desire,  of  yearning  or  striving  after. 

Chin.  I.  682     Laou,  a  hankering,  excessive  stupefying  affection 

for,  or  love  to. 

Chin.  II.  184  Leih,  that  about  which  the  heart  is  occupied. 

Hindu  1807    Lai,  ardent  desire. 

Hindu  1797  Lau,  to  have  a  constant  desire  or  craving  for  any- 
thing. 

Arabic  1064    Laaa,  lascivious,  hot. 

Arabic  1065     Laaw,  plural  Liaaa,  lecherous. 

Greek  Legai  or  Leeai,  lewd. 

Italian  Lecco,  lechery. 

We  can  now  continue  the  incident  as  narrated : 

B.C.  1763.  Genesis  XXIX. 

22  And  Laban  gathered  together  all  the  men  of 
the  place  and  made  a  feast. 

23  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  evening,  that  he 
took  Leah  his  daughter  and  brought  her  in  unto 
Jacob,  and  he  went  in  unto  her. 

25  And  it  came  to  pass  that  in  the  moming, 
behold  it  was  Leah. 
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So  Jacob  had  married  the  wrong  ^1,  and  Laban  scored  first 
trick  ; — but  is  it  true  ?  Can  such  a  thing  possibly  have 
happened  ?  Yes,  it  is  perfectly  true,  as  the  following  etymo- 
logical testimony  proves :  and  to  realise  this  affair  thoroughly, 
to  imagine  Leah  personating  her  sister  and  laying  there,  a 
living  lie,  from  evening  until  mom,  is  to  realise  a  woman  so 
unprincipled  that  her  name  has  rightly  been  associated  with 
the  act,  and  the  wife  of  Jacob,  who  deceived  his  purblind 
&ther,  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  word  lie  for  ever;  but 
this  will  be  more  apparent  as  we  unfold  the  etymological 
connection  for  the  three  verses  above  quoted,  taken  seriatirrij 
the  individuals  concerned  being  Laban,  Rachel,  Yakb  or  Jacob, 
and  Leah  or  Leach. 

Greek  Labein,  Labeein,  or  Laben,  to  receive  hospitably, 

to  entertain. 
French  Romn.  Rigolet,  a  wedding  feast. 
Norman  Requiller,  to  regale,   de  lea  faire  requHler,  to 

entertain  them. 
English  Regale,  to  feast,  to  fare  svunptuously. 

French  Regaler,  to  regale,  to  entertain,  to  treat. 

French  Beg&l?  &i^  entertainment,  a  treat. 

French  Agape,  a  love  feast. 

Chin.  11.  170  Leu,  to  think  on  with  desire,  to  plan,  to  devise. 
Chinese  III.  7  Luy,  to  unite  persons  together,  to  implicate. 
Chin.  III.  40  Luy,  to  connect,  to  concatenate,  to  involve,  to 

implicate. 
Chin.  I.  108     Leu,  an  associate. 
Chin.  1. 156     Leaou,  a  colleague. 

French  Lier  (  Lisant,  Lie,  je  Lie,  &c.),  to  bind.  Se  Lier,  to 

bind  oneself,  to  make  a  league  with  one  {see 
Fleming  and  Tibbins'  Diet.), 
French  Ligue,  a  league  or  confederacy  {see  Fleming  and 

Tibbins'  Diet.). 
Italian  Lega,  a  league  or  confederacy. 

Spanish  Liga,  a  league  or  confederacy. 

Polish  L^g^y  a  league  or  confederacy. 

English  Lege,  a  treaty  or  league.     (Wright's  Obsolete.) 

Engiiah  League,  an  alliance  or  confederacy,  combination 

or  union  of  two  or  more  persons  for  executing 
any  design  in  concert. 
Gaelic  Luibean,  a  crafty  fellow. 

Irish  Luibin,  a  crafty  fellow. 

Fijian  Liu,  to  precede,  to  go  before. 

Fijian  Lo,  secretly,  quietly,  gently. 

A  12 
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CJhin.  III.  445  Leih,  walking  furtively. 

Chin.  II.  277  Leu,  to  encroach  upon,  to  invade  another's  rights. 

French  Lieu,  stead  or  place  ;  au  lieu,  instead  of,  in  the 

place  of,  in  room  of,  in  lieu  of  {viz.  in  the  place 
of  Kachel). 

French  Romn.  La,  in  stead  of. 

Welsh  Lie,  stead,  room,  in  lieu. 

Latin  Locus,  Loci,  place,  room,  stead. 

Fijian  Lia,  to  transform,  to  metamorphose. 

Fijian  Lawa,  a  stratagem,  an  ambush,  a  snare. 

Persian  1055  Lawa,  a  trick,  a  fraud. 

English  Lay,  a  dodge  {Sla7i{f). 

Chin.  III.  389  Leu,  deceitful,  fraudulent. 

Arabic  1060     Lahij,  fraud,  guile,  deceit. 

Anglo-Saxon    Laewa,  a  betrayer,  a  traitor. 

Fijian  Lawald,  a  betrayer,  a  cheater,  also  a  device,  a 

stratagem. 

Persian  1052  Lach,  a  deception,  a  trick. 

Persian  1053  Lagh,  deception,  deceit,  fraud,  imposition. 

Persian  1067   Lak,  or  Luk,  cheating,  deceiving. 

Latin  Laqueo,  to  ensnare. 

Latin  Laqueus,  X^aquei,  a  snare,  device,  wile,  equivoca- 

tion, trick. 

Dutch  Laage,  a  wile. 

Portuguese      Laco,  a  wile,  a  trick. 

Swedish  Laeka,  to  allure,  decoy,  entice,  inveigle. 

Greek  Luge,  Luce,  Lyge  or  Lyce,  darkness,  gloom. 

Chinese  II.  90  Low,  a  grass  hut  or  cottage. 

Chinese  II.  25  Leu,  a  dwelling  place. 

Chinese  II.  98  Loo  or  Leu,  a  cottage  in  the  midst  of  a  field  for 

the  husbandman  to  repose  in,  a  general  name 
for  coarse  habitations  or  mat  huts. 

Zulu  Kafir       Lau,  a  new  married  woman's  hut. 

French  Romn.  Loie,  a  little  cabin  or  small  lodge  in  a  garden. 

French  Romn.  Louge,  a  wooden  shed,  a  sort  of  lodge  or  booth 

such  as  one  puts  up  in  a  garden. 

French  Loge,  a  little  hut,  a  lodge,  box,  booth,  cell,  den, 

or  kennel. 

Italian  Loggia,  a  lodge,  lodging,  apartment  or  abode. 

French  Romn*.  Liech,  a  bed,  a  little  paltry  bed. 

Greek  Lechaios,  Lechaia,  a-bed,  in  bed  {see  Addenda). 

Chin.  II.  571  I^eih,  a  sort  of  mat  for  a  bed. 

Norman  Leu,  a  bed. 

Danish  Lag,  a  bed. 

Greek  Lego,  or  Leco,  to  lay,  to  lay  asleep. 
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Liggja,  or  Leggja,  to  lie,  to  lay,  to  lie  down. 

Ligger,  to  lie  or  lay. 

Laegen,  to  lie. 

Lagga,  to  lay. 

Lena,  to  lie  down. 

Lleau,  to  lay. 

Laei,  to  lie  down  or  lay. 

Lie,  or  Lay,  to  be  in  a  horizontal  position  as  on  a  . 

bed  or  couch. 
Lew,  lying  down  and  looking. 
Leu,  expectation  or  anxiety. 
Li,  to  hide  in,  to  cower  down  in,  to  lurk. 
Laya,  the  act  of  lying,  cowering,  lurking,  hiding. 
Layh,  being  covered,  veiled,  concealed. 
Laage,  an  ambush,  a  laying  in  wait. 
Lochao,  to  lie  in  ambush  or  ambuscade,  to  lie  in 

wait  for  any  one,  to  waylay  or  entrap. 
Lochos,  Lochou,  Locho,  a  place  for  lying  in  wait^ 

a  lair. 
Llech,  what  lies  flat  or  horizontal,  a  covert  or 

hiding  place. 
Llechu,  to  lie  along,  to  lurk. 
Llych,  a  hiding  place. 
Luka,  concealed. 
Accubo,  to  lie  down. 
Occupy,  "futuere"  {viz,  to  have  connection  with 

carnally).     (Wright's  Obsolete.) 
Shkb  or  Snakab  (^tC^),  to  lay  down,  to  lay  with. 
Genesis  xxviii.  ll,  Jacob  lay  down  in  that 

place  to  sleep. 
Genesis  xxx.  15, 16,  Jacob  ahaU  lie  with  thee 
to-night ;  and  he  lay  with  her  that  night. 
Genesis  xxxix.  7,  She  said  lie  with  me. 
Numbers  v.  13,  and   a  man   lie  with  her 
carnally. 
Zaghb,  lying  with. 

Memo:  It  is  impossible  to  say  with  any 
certainty  whether  these  Hebrew  and  Arabic 
words  really  are  derived  from  Jacob,  for  so 
great  a  corruption  is  unusual,  and  would  be 
dangerous  to  accept  generally,  but  I  give 
the  entries  for  what  they  are  worth,  drawing 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  next  entry 
from  the  same  language  is  the  exact  counter- 
part in  point  of  meaning. 
▲  12  2 
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Arabic  1074    Lahw,  lying  with. 

Sanscrit  868    Li,  to  stick  to,  to  embrace. 

Sanscrit  868    Laya,  embracing,  adhering,  fusion. 

Chinese  1. 173  Le,  husband  and  wife,  conjugal  union. 

Greek  Lechos,  Lecheos,  Lechei,  a  couch,  a  bed,  the 

marriage  bed,  a  marriage,  a  spouse. 
Greek  Leceo,  or  Lekeo,  to  be  wenched. 

Thus,  in  so  far  as  a  bed  can  make  a  wife,  she  would  have 
been  his  wife  if  he  had  been  a  consenting  party,  that  is  to  say^ 
if  he  had  acted  knowingly,  but  such  was  not  the  case ;  and 
— compared  to  what  Rachel  (properly  Rahel\  would  have  been 
under  the  circumstances,  that  is  to  say  Teat — Leah  was  a  lie ; 
whether  the  following  words  chronicle  the  fact  that  she,  in  some 
way,  kept  up  the  deception  by  artful  speech,  whether  it  was  in- 
tended to  crystallise  Uie  act  for  ever,  and  couple  her  name  on 
this  account  with  the  word  lie^  or  whether,  in  her  general  life 
and  habits  she  was  given  to  lying,  matters  little ;  she  was  a 
fraud,  and  her  name  expresses  it. 

English  Lie,  that  which    deceives  or   disappoints   con- 

fidence ;  to  say  or  do  that  which  deceives 
another  when  he  has  a  right  to  know  the  truth, 
or  when  morality  requires  a  just  representation. 

Scotch  Le,  a  lie. 

Chin.  III.  379  Le,  language  intended  to  deceive. 

Chinese  1. 386  Luy,  to  gloss  over  with  words,  to  conceal  from  by 

the  language  used. 

Chin.  III.  391  Leaou  Leih,  artful,  crafty  speech. 

Anglo-Saxon    Leah,  a  lie. 

Anglo-Saxon    Laeg,  a  lie. 

Greek  Loxos,  Loxe,  indirect,  ambiguous. 

Polish  Lga,  a  lie,  a  falsehood. 

German  Luge,  a  lie,  a  falsehood. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  text. 

B.C.  1753.  Genesis  XXIX. 

25  And  it  came  to  pass  that  in  the  morning, 
behold  it  was  Leah. 

Arabic  1074  Lay,  or  Liyah,  morning. 

Latin  Luci,  in  the  morning. 

Latin  Lucet,  it  is  light,  it  is  day,  it  is  well  known. 

Latin  Lux,  Lucis,  Luci,  light. 

Greek  Luke,  or  Lyke,  light. 

Irish  Loiche,  a  light. 
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Irish  Lo,  a  liffht  (Supplement). 

Anglo-Saxon    La!  lol 

English  Lo  I   an   exclamation   equivalent  to  look  !   see  I 

behold  I 

B.C.  1753.  Genesis  XXIX. 

25  And  Jacob  said  unto  Laban,  What  is  this  which 
thou  hast  done  unto  me  ?  did  not  I  serve  with  thee  for 
Rachel  ?  wherefore  then  hast  thou  beguiled  me  ? 

26  And  Laban  said,  It  must  not  be  so  done  in 
our  country  {viz.  Aram),  to  give  the  younger  before 
the  firstborn. 

27  Fulfill  her  week,  and  we  will  give  thee  this  also, 
for  the  service  which  thou  shalt  serve  with  me  yet 
seven  other  years. 

The  four  following  names  must  now  be  kept  in  view: 
Laban,  Aram,  Leah,  and  Rachel ;  Aram  being  the  name  of  the 
country  (see  Genesis  xxxi.  20:  where  "Laban  the  Syrian" 
stands  in  the  Hebrew  as  ^DIKH  \y?  namely  Lbn  H'Army,  or 
Laban  H'Aramy). 

Irish  Labaona,  dissimulation. 

Gaelic  Labaonadh,  dissimulation. 

Gaelic  Labaonach,  dissembling,  pretending. 

Arabic  475       Haram,  being  forbidden,  imlawful. 

Arabic  475       Harim,  prohibiting. 

Arabic  475       Harum,  prohibited. 

Arabic  33         Ihram,  being  ujilawful,  making  illegal,  prohibit^ 

ing,  preventing,  keeping  back,  disappointing. 
Swahili  A.        Haramu,  unlawful,  prohibited. 
Chinese  1. 102  Leuh,  the  original  standard  laws  of  the  empire. 
Chinese  1. 102  Le,    laws,    regulations,    explanatory    causes    or 

by-laws. 
Chin.  II.  852  Luy,  a  law  or  rule. 

Chin.  II.  619  Le,  to  rule,  to  direct,  to  regulate,  to  govern. 
Chin.  II.  238  Lo,  to  regulate,  to  direct. 
Spanish  Ley,  a  law. 

French  Romn.  Lay,  law. 

French  Romn.  Lai,  a  law  or  ordinance  (Supplement). 
Norman  Lee,  law. 

Norman  Leu,  lawful. 

French  Roton.  Loe,  lawful,  permitted. 
French  Loi,  a  law  or  regulation. 

English  La^,  an  established  rule. 

Swedish  Lag,  a  law. 
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Irish  Li,  or  Ligh,  a  law. 

Anglo-Saxon    Lah,  or  Lagu,  a  law. 

Scotch  Laugh,  a  law. 

Gaelic  Lagh,  a  law. 

English  Liege,  lawful,  bound  by  law. 

Italian  Legge,  a  law. 

Galla  African  Leki,  rule. 

Latin  Lex,  a  law. 

Latin  Liceo,  to  be  lawful. 

Gaelic  Eiaghail,  a  regulation,  government,  direction  or 

rule,  to  rule,  direct,  settle  as  by  rule,  arrange, 

govern. 
Irish  Eiaghal,  or  fiiaghail,  rule,  government. 

Anglo-Saxon    Eaegol,  Kegel,  Eegol,  Eegul  or  Keogol,  a  nde, 

law  or  regulation. 
Danish  Kegel,  a  rule,  law  or  statute. 

Swedish  Eegel,  a  rule, 

Dutch  Eegel,  a  rule. 

German  Eegel,  a  rule. 

Icelandic  Eegla,  a  rule. 

Latin  Eegula,  a  rule. 

French  Regie,  a  rule. 

French  Eomn.  Eigle,  a  rule. 

Now  Eachel's  name  is  written  in  many  languages  Eahel, 
and  more  correctly  so,  for  the  Hebrew  is  TTT)  viz.  Ehl,  but  the 
correctness  of  this  double  mode  of  spelling  is  exemplified  in 
the  following,  as  that  of  Leah  and  Leach  was  shown  awhUe  ago: — 

French  Eomn.  Eieule,  a  nJe  or  principle. 

French  Eomn.  Keule,  a  rule  (Supplement). 

Welsh  Eheol,  a  rule. 

Welsh  Eheoli,  to  rule. 

English  Eule,  that  which  is  established  as  a  principle  or 

standard ;  that  by  which  anything  is  to  be 
adjusted  or  regidated,  or  that  to  which  it  is 
to  be  conformed ;  that  which  is  settled  by 
authority  or  custom  for  guidance  and  direc- 
tion. 

We  learn  in  the  next  verse  that  Jacob  accepted  the  pro- 
posal and  thus  became  bound  to  Leah,  whom  he  had  no  thought 
of  marrying. 

B.C.  1753.  Genesis  XXIX. 

28  And  Jacob  did  so,    and    fulfilled    her    week  : 
and  he  gave  him  Eachel  to  wife  also. 
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30  And  he  went  in  also  unto  Rachel,  and  he  loved 
also  Bachel  more  than  Leah  •  .  •  « 

31  ...  .  Leah  was  hated. 

Chin.  III.  7      Luy,  to  unite  persons  together,  to  bind,  to  tie. 

French  Lie,  bound,  fastened,  trammelled,  tied. 

French  Lier,  to  bind,  to  fasten,  to  tie  up  or  tie  down. 

LaUn  Ligo,  to  bind,  to  tie  fast. 

Sanscrit  858    Lag,  to  adhere,  attach  or  fasten  oneself  to. 

English  Leech,  an    aquatic   worm  used   for   bleeding,  a 

blood-sucker  (the  tenacity  with  which  a  leech 
holds  on,  when  it  has  once  bitten  is  remark- 
able and  well  known). 

Hindu  1158     Sawal,  one  beloved. 

Welsh  Llai,  or  Leiach,  in  a  smaller  degree,  less. 

Jacob's  personation  of  his  brother  Esau  had  come  home  to 
him,  in  Leah's  personation  of  her  sister  fiachel ;  and  Esau,  if 
he  wished  for  vengeance,  could  have  taken  none  so  effectual 
as  that  which  He  who  rules  all  things  had  provided,  by  that 
beautiful  system  of  cause  and  effect  which  silently  works  His 
Almighty  will ;  for  Jacob  had  become  the  husband  of  Leah 
whom  he  hated. 

I  am  not  aware  whether  this  retribution  has  ever  been 
pointed  out ;  and  as  it  would  certainly  not  be  orthodox  to  con- 
sider Jacob  a  bad  man  justly  punished,  it  probably  has  not ; 
nevertheless,  that  is  how  I  read  it,  and  I  consider  it  one  of  the 
really  moral  lessons  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  has  been  so 
miraculously  preserved  in  its  completeness,  for  the  benefit  of 
these  and  future  times,  by  Him  who  has  been  so  grossly  mis- 
represented, and  so  irreverently  scandalised,  for  personal  ends 
therein  ;  for  had  it  not  been  so  preserved,  and  had  it  merely 
come  down  to  us  in  an  abridged  form,  we  should  never  have 
been  able  to  prove  from  the  books  themselves,  how  rotten  the 
foundation  of  what  passes  for  religion  really  is ;  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  far  more  than  now,  would  have  been  enveloped 
with  that  halo  of  sanctity,  which  great  antiquity  adds  to  such 
pretensions,  and  we  shoidd  not  have  known  to  a  certainty,  as 
we  now  know,  that  whatever  knowledge  of  God,  man  may  be 
privileged  to  have  in  this  life,  is  to  be  sought  by  the  future 
study  of  His  works,  His  ways,  and  His  will,  and  not  by  groping 
among  the  superstitions  of  the  past. 

Jacob  appears  to  have  accepted  Laban's  proposal  very  quietly, 
and  to  have  worked  another  seven  years  for  Rachel,  biding  his 
time  to  retaliate;  the  credit  was  however  reversed  in  this 
transaction,  and  she  was,  this  time,  paid  to  him  in  advance. 
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It  is  highly  instructive  to  the  youthful  mind  to  hear  what  a 
competition  in  babies  now  arose ;  or  rather,  perhaps  it  might 
be  so  if  love  on  the  part  of  the  competitors  had  been  the  cause, 
but  it  was  not,  jealousy  was  the  ruling  power,  for  these  two 
sisters  hated  one  another  as  such  people  only  can, 

Leah  led  off  with  four  sons  in  succession,  viz^  Eeuben, 
Simeon,  Levi,  and  Judah,  apropos  of  which  we  have : 

Swahili  A.         Lia,  to  breed. 

Scotch.  Lig,  to  bring  forth,  "  the  ewes  are  liggi/ng,^ 

Greek.  Lecho,  a  woman  in  childbirth. 

On  this  we  hear  (Genesis  xxx.  1),  "  And  when  Sachel  (or 
"  Eahel)  saw  that  she  bare  Jacob  no  children,  she  envied  her 
"  sister  ;  and  said.  Give  me  children,  or  else  I  die." 

Icelandic  Sella,  grumbling. 

Upon  which  Jacob  pointed  out  that  it  was  herself  who  was 
unfruitful,  so  Rachel  very  ingeniously  arranged  to  have  children 
by  deputy,  and  took  a  partner  for  that  purpose,  viz.  Bilhah 
her  handmaid,  whom  she  gave  Jacob  to  wife,  that  she  (Rachel) 
might  have  children  by  her  (xxx.  3).  Bilhah  soon  had  a  son, 
on  which  Rachel  said,  "  God  has  heard  me,  and  given  me  a  son," 
and  then  Bilhah  had  another  son ;  these  two  were  called  Dan 
and  Naphtali ;  seeing  the  babies  begin  to  fill  up  in  the  opposi- 
tion tent,  Leah  took  in  a  partner  also,  and  gave  Zilpah  her 
handmaid  unto  Jacob  to  wife,  and  she  soon  had  a  son  named 
Gad,  and  then  another  named  Asher.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
imagined  that  because  Jacob  had  a  double  share  of  wives,  each 
supplemented  by  a  deputy,  that  he  had  acquired  a  double  share 
of  happiness,  or  in  fact  that  Aram  had  become  for  him  a  home 
of  bliss,  for  not  only  are  we  favoured  in  Genesis  with  certain 
glimpses  of  the  bickerings  that  went  on  there,  as  doubtless 
might  have  been  expected,  but  these  glimpses  are  substantiated 
by  etymology,  as  the  following  will  show.  We  will  first  take 
Lah,  Lea,  Lia,  Leia,  Leah  or  Leach. 

Chin.  III.  39       Luy,  perverse,  requiring  trouble  to  manage. 
Manchu  Tartar    Laihou,  a  spoilt  child,  one  who  is  very  naughty. 
Manchu  Tartar    Lehembi,  to  be  discontented. 
Chin.  IL  195       Le,  perverse,  ungovernable,  wicked. 
Chin.  IL  350       Le,  wicked,  perverse,  ungovernable. 
Chinese  I.  238     La,  perverse,  wicked. 
Chin.  IL  183       La,  wicked,  bad. 

Arabic  1065         Laaa,  of  a   bad   disposition   or  stock,  greedy, 

lecherous,  a  glutton. 
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Arabic  1072 
Madi  India 
Danish 

Chinese  L  116 
Chinese  I.  260 
Arabic  1064 

Chin.  III.  615 
English 
Arabic  1072 
French 

Arabic  1074 

Polish 

English 


Hebrew 


Scotch 
English 
Chin.  III.  382 
Chin.  III.  354 
Fijian 

ManchuTartar 
Chinese  1. 390 
Arabic  1060 
Chinese  1. 426 


Lawa,  being  avaricious  and  villainous. 

Lago,  bad. 

Lak,  a  vice,  a  fault. 

Le,  vulgar. 

Leue,  mean,  vulgar,  depraved. 

Liaaa  or  1065  Laaw,  bad  tempered  and  low 

bred. 
Low,  low,  vulgar,  mean,  obscure. 
Low,  mean,  common,  vulgar. 
Lawa,  being  cowardly. 
Lache,  low,  lax,  loose,  lazy,  mean,  cowardly ;  a 

coward. 
Lahwak,  a  vain  boaster. 
Lichy,  mean,  shabby,  paltry. 
Lag,  the  lowest  class. 

Memo:  Concerning  this  speciality  of  being 

low,  mean  and  vulgar,  it  is  somewhat  curious, 

though  perfectly  natural,  to  find  the  same 

characteristics   attaching  to   the    name   of 

Leah's  only  daughter?  viz.  Dinah,  thus  : 

Malayan  140  Dina  or  Dhina,  common,  mean, 
of  low  birth  or  manners. 

Hindu  1068     Dani,  mean,  paltry,  base. 

Arabic  554       Dani,  low,  vile. 

Arabic  581       Dana,  being  mean,  vile. 

Turkish  693    Deni,  mean,  low,  base,  vile. 
Lag  (AV/)  to  laugh  at,  mock,  a  mocker,  scorn, 
derision. 

Job  ix.  23,  he  wiU  laugh  at  the  trial  of  the 
innocent. 

Proverbs  i.  26,  I  ^uill  Tnock  when  your  fear 
Cometh. 

Psalms  XXXV.  16,  with  hypocritical  mockers. 

Psalms  Cxxiii.  4^  a  scorning  of  those. 

Ezekiel  xxxvi.  4,  became  a  prey  and  derir- 
sion. 
Lak,  to  reproach,  a  taunt,  a  scoff. 
Lack,  to  blame,  (used  by  Chaucer). 
Le,  to  rail  at,  to  scold. 
Le,  to  speak  against,  to  rail,  to  scold. 
Lawa,  to  at^cuse  a  person  on  suspicion  only. 
Lehembi?  to  accuse  again  and  again. 
Laou,  verbosity. 
Lakhy,  much  nonsensical  talk. 
Low,  loquacity,  verbosity. 
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Chin.  II.  176  Le,  much  talk,  loquacious,  loquacity. 

Chinese  1. 423  Le,  unceasing  talk. 

Chinese  1. 25   Le,  wrangling. 

Chinese  I.  430Laou,  noise,  clamour. 

Chin.  III.  684  Leue,  trouble  and  clamour. 

Chin.  II.  415    Leih,  a  state  of  confusion. 

Chin.  II.  278    Leih,  disorder,  confusion. 

Chin.  II.  588    Leih,  dogs  fighting. 

ManchuTartarLaombi,  to  go  to  and  fro  barking  continually. 

ManchuTartarLaihou,  a  quarrelsome  person. 

Arabic  1052     Lahi,  a,  rebuker,  a  chider. 

Arabic  1074     Layyaa,  disputatious. 

Arabic  1067     Laka,  overcoming  in  talk  or  disputation. 

Arabic  1060     Lahy,    confounding,    cursings    speaking    iU    of, 

traducing. 
Chinese  1. 125  Le,  anger,  angrily. 
Chinese  1. 330  Le,  violent,  cruel,  wicked,  dangerous. 
Chinese  1. 238  La,  unkind,  inhuman. 
Chin.  II.  167  Lew,  resentment,  hatred. 
Chin.  II.  277  Luy,  to  push  from  one. 
Zulu  Kafir       Lwa,  Liwa  or   Lwiwa,  to  fight,   contend   with, 

battle  it  out. 
English  Lawe,  rough,  brutal.     (Wright's  Obsolete.) 

Greek  Lya,  or  Lua,  faction,  riot. 

Zulu  Kafir       Laka,  anger,  passion,  wrath,  fierce  temper. 
Hindu  1768     Lag,  spite,  grudge,  rancour,  enmity. 
Spanish  Lucha,  a  contest,  a  dispute. 

Now  concerning  Ehl,  Rahel,  Eahil  or  Bachel,  in  the  same 
connection,  we  have : 

French  Romn.  Roille,  wicked,  hateful ;  a  rogue,  a  vagabond. 

Scotch  Kewell,  haughty. 

Portuguese  Salhar,  to  swagger,  to  scold. 

Portuguese  Ealhador,  a  braggadocio,  a  boaster. 

English  Eeul,  to  be  unruly.     (Wright's  Obsolete.) 

English  Rackle,  rude  and  unruly.     (Wright's  Obsolete.) 

French  Racaille,  the  rabble,  riff-raff. 

Danish  Saekel,  a  vicious  person, 

German  Eekelei,  coarse  vidgarity. 

Zulu  Kafir  Rolo,  rough,  coarse. 

Zulu  Kafir  Rula,  a  ravenous  person. 

Scotch  Rally,  mean,  unhandsome,  ungenteel. 

Dutch  Ralle,  a  chatting  gossip. 

Swedish  Ralla,  to  tell  idle  stories. 

English  Roily,  to  backbite.     (Wright's  Obsolete.) 
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Hebrew  Egl  or  Bagal  (py^\  to  backbite,  to  slander. 

Psalms  zv.  3,  he  that  backbUeth  not  with  his 
tongue. 

2  Sam.  xix.  27,  he  haih  slanderedthj BerwiJit, 
Hebrew  Kkyl  or  Rakyl  (^01),  a  talebearer,  slanders. 

Leviticus  xix.  16,  thou  shalt  not  go  up  and 
down  as  a  talebearer  amonc^  the  people. 

Jeremiah  vi.  28,  walking  with  alandera. 
French  Bailler,  to  laugh  at,  to  jeer. 

English  Rail,  to  scoff,  to  utter  reproaches,  to  use  insolent 

language. 
English  Bail,  to  provoke,  to  anger.     (Wright's  Obsolete.) 

English  Rile,  or  Roil,  to  vex.     (Wrignt's  Obsolete.^ 

Hindu  1184     Rulana,  to  vex,  to  displease  {Rvla  !  vex  !  ) 
English  Roil,  to  excite  some  degree  of  anger,  to  disturb 

the  passion  of  resentment,  to  perplex. 
French  Romn.Raille,  raillery,  derision. 
French  Ronm.  Rigoler,to  rail,  to  mock. 
French  Romn.  Rigolage,  raillery,  mockery. 
Gaelic  Rochall,  a  fray.  [anger. 

French  Romn.  Roiller,  to  look  around  one  with  eyes  restless  from 
French  Ronm.  Raoille,  or  Roille,  fury,  anger. 

There  is  however  one  notable  instance  where  these  two  came 
to  a  compromise  ;  viz.  in  the  case  of  some  mandrakes,  which 
Rachel  desired  to  have,  for  although  it  has  long  since  been  set- 
tled that  the  roots  of  these  plants  have  no  such  effect,  they  were 
fonnerly   supposed   to   render  barren   women  prolific,  Rachel 
therefore  begged  her  sister  to  give  her  some,  and  after  a  little 
abuse  from  Leah,  made  her  a  handsome  offer,  which  is  recorded 
in  tile  text,  as  follows : 

B.C.  1751.  Genesis  XXX. 

14  And  Reuben  went  in  the  days  of  wheat 
harvest,  and  found  mandrakes  in  the  field,  and  brought 
them  unto  his  mother  Leah.  Then  Rachel  said  to 
Leah,  Give  me,  I  pray  thee,  of  thy  son's  mandrakes. 

15  And  she  said  unto  her,  Is  it  a  small  matter  that 
thou  hast  taken  my  husband  ?  and  wouldest  thou  take 
away  my  son's  mandrakes  also?  And  Rachel  said, 
Therefore  he  shall  lie  with  thee  to-night  for  thy  son's 
mandrakes. 

Zulu  Kafir       Raukela,  to  desire  earnestly. 

This  handsome  offer  having  been  accepted,  as  the  text  leaves 
iw  to  infer,  the  sacred  historian  continues  thus : — 
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B.C.  1751.  16  And  Jacob  came  out  of  the  field  in  the  evening, 
and  Leah  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  said,  Thou  must 
come  in  unto  me ;  for  surely  I  have  hired  thee  with  my 
son's  mandrakes.     And  he  lay  with  her  that  night. 

Fijian  Yakavi,  the  evening, 

Ako  African    Egbe,  a  field. 

Chin.  II.  658  Luy,  a  field  parted  oflF. 

Anglo-Saxon    Leah,  Ley,  Legh,  or  Leag,  a  ley  or  field. 

English  Lea,  or  Ley,  a  meadow  or  plain. 

Chin.  III.  516  Leaou,  to  go  towards. 

Swahili  A.        Laki,  to  go  to  meet. 

French  Louer,  to  hire  {je  Ume  I  hire,  lou6  hired). 

French  Loyer,  the  rent  or  price  of  hiring. 

French  Romn.  Luer,  to  hire,  to  take  on  hire,  to  engage  a  servant. 

French  Romn.  Laiee,  a  lease,  rent  ol^  hire. 

French  Romn.  Luwege,  hire. 

French  Louage,  hire. 

Latin  Loco,  to  hire  for  rent. 

Icelandic  Leiga,  hire,  rent,  to  hire. 

Swedish  Lega,  hire  (as  "  legafor  baty  boat  hire.") 

Latin  Liceo,  to  set  at  a  price. 

Irish  I^gh,  price. 

Irish  Luach,  wages,  hire. 

Irish  Luachaim,  I  hire. 

Gaelic  Luach,  value,  price,  wages. 

Zulu  Kafir       Rola,  to  draw  pay. 

Coptic  Laki,  importunity,  shamelessness  (Bunsen  V.  759). 

Leah  then  bore  a  fifth  son,  viz.  Issachar,  and  a  sixth,  viz. 
Zebulon,  and  a  seventh  child,  viz.  Dinah.  At  last  Rachel's  turn 
came,  and  Joseph  was  the  name  she  eave  to  her  firstborn  ;  Leah 
was  still  well  ahead  however,  for  she  had  seven  against  her 
sister's  one ;  the  partners  having  had  two  each,  balanced  each 
other,  and  thus  some  years  haid  passed  at  Padan-aram,  viz.  at 
the  plain  of  Aram^  and  taking  all  the  above  circimistances  into 
consideration,  we  can  scarcely  wonder  that  a  home  of  this  kind 
has  been  called  a  harem  ever  since. 

Laban,  we  must  remember,  had  scored  the  first  trick ;  it  was 
therefore  Jacob's  turn,  so,  having  served  the  term  he  had  agreed 
upon,  he  bargained  with  Laban  that  he  should  henceforth  have 
for  his  wages  all  the  ring-straked  and  spotted  cattle,  sheep,  and 
goats,  which  should  be  bom  of  those  which  were  not  ring-straked 
or  spotted ;  how  he  then,  by  a  manoeuvre  with  rods  of  green 
poplar,  caused  them  all  to  be  bom  so,  is  detailed,  with  the 
7nod/ii8  operand/if  in  Gen.  xxx.  36  to  42. 
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Hebrew  Lbnh  or  Labanh  (Jill?),  a  poplar  tree. 

Genesis  xxx.  37,  Jacob  took  him  rods  of 
green  poplar. 

Hosea  iv.  13,  Oaks  and  poplars  and  ebns. 
after  which  we  hear : 

B.C.  1739.  Genesis  XXX. 

43  And  the  man  increased  exceedingly,  and  had 
mnch  cattle,  and  maid-servants,  and  men-servants,  and 
camels,  and  asses. 

This  ring-straking  business,  it  must  be  remarked,  was  no 
l^[itimate  and  beneficial  increase,  for  the  cattle  were  neither 
more  nor  fewer,  neither  better  nor  worse,  but  the  whole  opera- 
tion wafl  merely  a  mode  of  conjuring  them,  or  their  value,  out  of 
Laban's  pockets  into  Jacob's. 

French  Bomn.  Acciper,  to  take,  to  convey  away  by  sleight  of 

hand,  or  to  pilfer. 
Arabic  864       Aikab,  making  gain  or  plunder. 

The  next  verse  therefore  is  but  the  natural  consequence. 

B.C.  1739.  Genesis  XXXI. 

1  And  he  heard  the  words  of  Laban's  sons,  saying, 
Jacob  hath  taken  away  all  that  was  our  father's ;  and 
of  that  which  was  our  father's  hath  he  gotten  all  this 
glory. 

2  And  Jacob  beheld  the  countenance  of  Laban,  and 
behold  it  was  not  toward  him  as  before. 

Greek  Labein,  Labeein,  or  Laben,  to  catch,  to  find  out, 

to  detect. 

Jacob  now  decided  to  get  away,  and,  having  talked  it  over 
with  his  two  principal  wives,  they  neartily  consented,  and  Jacob 
took  the  opportunity  of  starting  when  Laban  was  three  days' 
journey  off,  shearing  such  sheep  as  were  left  him ;  namely, 
those  which  being  ring-straked,  speckled,  spotted,  &c.  before 
lufl  bargain  with  Jacob,  were  separated  from  the  rest  and  sent 
away  to  a  distance  of  three  days'  journey.  It  was  an  excellent 
(fpoirivmitj ;  away  went  the  four  wives,  and  away  went  the 
tirelTe  children  on  camels,  and  away  went  Jacob  with  all  his 
cattle,  and  all  his  goods ;  and  Rachel  stole  two  little  gods 
hebnging  to  her  fatiier. 

(Siinese  1. 296  Low,  to  avoid  or  abscond. 

IWkish  711     Bahil,  departure,  journey,  migration. 

French  Beceler,  to  embezzle,  to  hide. 
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We  next  hear  (Gen.  xxxi.  22)  that,  the  news  of  Jacob's 
flight  having  reached  Laban  on  the  third  day  after  they  had 
absconded,  he  gathered  his  brethren  together  and  pursued  them, 
coming  up  to  the  party  on  the  seventh  day. 

Crreek  Labein,  Labeein,  or  Laben,  to  catch,  to  come 

upon,  to  overtake  as  an  enemy. 

How  they  had  a  tremendous  quarrel,  and  Laban,  after  com- 
plaining that  Jacob  had  stolen  away  unawares,  carrying  oflF  his 
daughters  like  captives,  without  giving  him  a  chance  to  kiss 
them  or  the  children,  pathetically  winds  up  with,  "  Though  thou 
"  wouldest  needs  be  gone,  yet  wherefore  hast  thou  stolen  my 
**  gods  "  ? 

Manchu  Tartar  Akaboumbi,  to  be  the  cause  of  affliction  and 

violent  grief  in  another,  to  cause  another 
person  grief  by  ingratitude  after  having 
received  many  benefits  from  him. 

How  Laban  searched  for  his  gods  in  Jacob's  tent,  and  in 
Leah's  tent,  and  in  Rachel's  tent,  and  in  the  two  maidservants' 
tents,  and  could  not  find  them,  for  Eachel  had  hidden  them  in 
her  camel's  furniture  (or  saddle),  and  sat  upon  them,  excusing 
herself  from  rising  "  as  the  custom  of  women  was  upon  her  "  ; 
are  all  duly  recorded  in  Genesis  xxxi.  The  actual  name  of 
Bachel  in  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Persian,  &c.,  is,  as  I  have  said,  Rhl, 
Rahel  or  Rahil,  and  even  in  the  English  Bibles  it  is  printed 
Eahel  in  Jeremiah  xxxi.  15.  On  reference  to  Johnson's  Arabic 
and  English  Dictionary^  pages  603  and  614,  it  will  be  found 
that  Rahvl  still  means  ^^  a  camel's  saddle,"  that  Rahaail  means 
such  "  saddles  "  as  are  "  made  of  leather  without  any  wood  in 
**  them,"  and  "  a  small  camel's  saddle  "  is  called  RaM^  that "  a 
"  journey  "  and  also  "  a  camel  fit  for  the  road  "  is  called  Rahilj 
while  RiaJil  or  Rihal  denotes  "  such  household  furniture  as  is 
"carried  on  a  journey."  In  Hindustani  (see  p.  1167)  iJaW 
means  "travelling"  and  also  "a  resting  place";  in  Welsh 
Rhygelu  means  "to  conceal  fully,"  and  Rhygel  "a  complete 
"  concealment "  ;  in  Latin  Recello  means  "  to  thrust "  or  '*  push 
"down";  in  Hindustani  (p.  1183)  RaJcel  means  "a  shove, 
**  push  or  thrust"  (which  was  necessary  in  order  to  hide  the 
gods  in  the  saddle)  ;  while  in  the  same  language  (see  p.  1208) 
Mela  also  means  "a  shove,"  and  RogU  (see  p.  1199)  means 
"  invalid,  imwell " ;  viz.  the  excuse  given  for  not  rising ;  in 
Arabic  (see  p.  33)  Ihram  means  being  rtienstruous^  and  in 
English  Rule  formerly  meant  to  ait  i/ri  strange  postures  (see 
Wright's  Obsolete)^  wnich   completes  the   circumstances   con- 
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nected  with  Rachel  of  Aram,  alluded  to  in  this  episode,  and 
corroborates  the  Bible  statement  by  outside  evidence. 

How  Laban  searched  all  the  tent,  but  not  finding  his  gods 
gave  Jacob  a  fine  opportimity  for  showing  off  his  virtuous 
indignation,  and  how,  after  this,  they  made  it  up,  and  separated 
pretty  evenly  (Jacob  having  perhaps  a  little  the  best  of  it),  are 
also  recorded  with  ampler  detail  in  Genesis  xxxi.  As  a  moral 
lesson,  to  show  that  one  dishonourable  man  cannot  trust 
another,  even  when  allied  by  blood,  and  bound  together  by  no 
less  than  four  marriages,  nothing  could  be  finer  ;  but  this  was 
not  intended  for  a  moral  lesson ;  it  was  intended  for  religion, 
which  is  quite  a  different  thing,  inasmuch  as  it  consists  in 
glorifying  every  villain  of  the  race  of  Shem,  whom  the  historians 
of  the  Old  Testament  have  celebrated,  and  in  forming  as 
degraded  a  representation  of  the  Supreme  Creator  as  can  well 
be  conceived,— for  He  is  here  represented  throughout  as 
befriending  Jacob,  intimidating  Laban  in  a  dream,  &c.,  &c.,  in 
fact  this  wonderful  lucky  stroke  of  business  which  Jacob  was 
enabled  to  manage,  is  all  part  of  the  ten  per  cent,  commission 
arrangement  between  Crod  and  Jacob,  at  least  this  is  the 
orthodox  way  of  looking  at  it. 

The  next  verse  informs  us  that  '*  Jacob  went  on  his  way  and 
"  that  the  angels  of  God  met  him."  The  record  does  not  say 
that  they  reminded  him  about  this  little  matter  of  account,  but 
that  may  be  fairly  inferred,  as  Jacob  soon  afterwards  built  an 
altar  to  the  Lord  at  Bethel,  agreeably  to  his  vow,  and  in  com- 
memoration of  his  having  seen  God  there  on  the  top  of  a 
ladder,  in  a  dream. 

In  the  next  chapter  we  see  Jacob  in  another  character, 
namely,  that  of  a  sycophant^  tirying  to  avert  the  anger  of  his 
hrokher  Esau  by  fulsome  flattery,  and  such  like  means. 

1.C.1739.  Genesis  XXXII. 

4  And  he  commanded  them  saying.  Thus  shall  ye 
speak  unto  my  lord  Esau  ;  Thy  servant  Jacob  saith  thus, 
I  have  sojourned  with  Laban, and  stayed  there  until  now : 

5  And  I  have  oxen,  and  asses,  flocks,  and  men- 
servants,  and  women-servants  :  and  I  have  sent  to  tell 
my  lord,  that  I  may  find  grace  in  thy  sight. 

6  And  the  messengers  returned  to  Jacob,  saying. 
We  came  to  thy  brother  Esau,  and  also  he  cometh  to 
meet  thee,  and  four  hundred  men  with  him. 

7  Then  Jacob  was  greatly  afraid. 

Swahili  A.      Ogopa,  to  be  afraid,  to  fear. 
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So  he  divided  his  caravan  in  two  parties,  and,  with  one  of  them, 
went  on  to  meet  Esau;  when,  having  made  a  very  pretty 
speech  to  the  Lord,  he  showed  his  faith  in  Him  by  being  still 
more  frightened,  and  sent  on  ahead  part  of  the  flock  he  had 
with  him,  viz,,  550  head  of  goats,  sheep,  camels,  oxen,  and 
asses,  as  a  present  to  Esau,  ^  for  he  said,  I  will  appease  him 
"  with  the  present  that  goeth  before  me,  and  afterward  I  will 
"  see  his  face,  peradventure  he  will  accept  of  me.*'  When  they 
were  well  ahead,  he  sent  on,  in  the  night,  the  remainder  of  the 
half  of  his  possessions,  across  the  ford  Jabbok,  but  personally 
remained  alone  on  the  farther  side  of  the  brook,  where,  accord- 
ing to  the  text  before  us,  he  assumed  another  character,  and  of 
a  very  diflerent  kind.  This  pusillanimous  trickster,  trembling 
with  fear  so  great  at  the  news  of  his  brother's  coming,  that  he, 
to  whom  the  parting  with  a  sheep  must  have  been  like  the 
drawing  of  a  tooth,  actually  propitiated  him  with  550,  for  fear 
he  should  take  the  entire  herd ;  this  poltroon,  who  ran  away 
from  Laban,  by  his  own  account,  because  he  was  afraid  (xxxi.  31), 
this  son  and  grandson  of  Isaac  and  Abraham,  who  on  three 
separate  occasions  were  too  cowardly  to  acknowledge  their  own 
wives,  even  when  there  was  no  danger  beyond  that  which  their 
own  craven  spirit  had  imagined,  assumes  the  hero,  and  crowns 
all  with  the  most  astounding  piece  of  shameless  profanity  on 
record ;  being  nothing  less  than  the  assertion  that  he  had  a 
fight  with  God,  and  had  the  best  of  it. 

B.C.  1739.  Genesis  XXXII. 

21  So  went  the  present  over  before  him :  and 
himself  lodged  that  night  in  the  company. 

22  And  he  rose  up  that  night,  and  took  his  two 
wives,  and  his  two  women-servants,  and  his  eleven  sons, 
and  passed  over  the  ford  Jabbok. 

23  And  he  took  them,  and  sent  them  over  the 
brook,  and  sent  over  that  he  had. 

24  And  Jacob  was  left  alone ;  and  there  wrestled 
a  man  with  him  imtil  the  breaking  of  the  day. 

25  And  when  he  saw  that  he  prevailed  not  against 
him,  he  touched  the  hollow  of  his  thigh ;  and  the 
hollow  of  Jacob's  thigh  was  out  of  joint,  as  he  wrestled 
with  him. 

26  And  he  said.  Let  me  go,  for  the  day  breaketlu 
And  he  said,  I  will  not  let  thee  go,  except  thou  bless 
me. 

27  And  he  said  unto  him,  What  is  thy  name? 
And  he  said,  Jacob. 
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B.C,  1739.  28  And  he  said,  Thy  name  shall  be  called  no 
more  Jacob,  but  Israel :  for  as  a  prince  hast  thou  power 
with  Grod  and  with  men,  and  hast  prevailed. 

29  And  Jacob  asked  him,  and  said.  Tell  me,  I  pray 
thee,  thy  name.  And  he  said,  Wherefore  is  it  that 
thou  dost  ask  after  my  name  ?  And  he  blessed  him 
there. 

30  And  Jacob  called  the  name  of  the  place  Peniel : 
for  I  have  seen  God  face  to  face,  and  my  life  is  pre- 
served. 

31  And  as  he  passed  over  Penuel  the  sim  rose  upon 
him,  and  he  halted  upon  his  thigh. 

Commentators  on  the  Bible  in  modem  times,  with  more 

imaginary  policy  than  actual  honesty,  endeavour  to  explain 

this  away  as  a  vision,  or  a  figurative  anecdote  meaning  only 

that  Jacob  ^  wrestled  in  the  spirit " ;  but  wrestling  in  the  spirit 

does  not  put  a  man's  thigh  out  of  joint,  nor  cause  him  to  walk 

lame  afterwards ;  moreover,  the  name  he  gave  the  place,  viz. 

{Hebrew.  /l^n^S  or  Pno-al),  forbids  such  an  interpretation,  for 

the  name  means  "  the  face  of  God,"  or  "  one  that  sees  God,"  as 

explained  in  the  verse  itself,  viz.  "  Jacob  called  the  name  of  the 

**  place  Peniel,  for  (said  he  J  I  have  seen  God  face  to  face,  and  my 

'*  life  is  preserved."     In  tne  same  way  the  name  said  to  have 

been  bestowed  upon  Jacob,  viz.  Israel,  means  "  a  prince  with 

**  God,"  or  "  prevailing  with  God,"  or  "  one  that  wrestles  with 

"God"  (see  Cruden's  Concordance  of  the  Bible)^  or,  in  other 

words,  it  means  a  peer  with  God,  or  a  match  for  God,  one  who 

wrestles  with  God  and  prevails.     This  is  the  meaning  which 

every  Israelite  who  imderstands  his  mother  tongue  knows  that 

his  name  conveys,  and  this  is  the  exploit  on  which  the  name  is 

based,  chronicled  and  explained  in  their  own  sacred  writings. 

If  pretensions  like  these  are  not  blasphemous,  I  should  like 

each  reader  to  find  his  own  term  for  them. 


How,  after  this,  Jacob  "  bowed  himself  to  the  ground  seven 
"  times,  until  he  came  near  to  his  brother,  and  Esau  ran  to 
^'meet  him,  and  embraced  him,  and  fell  on  his  neCk,  and 
"  kissed  him,"  how,  after  this,  "  Leah  with  her  children  came 
"near  and  bowed  themselves"  (Genesis  xxxiii.  3,  4,  7),  and  all 
the  wives  and  all  the  children  bowed  as  Jacob  had  done, 

Spanish  Agobiar,  to  bend  the  body  down  to  the  groimd, 

to  bow. 
Spanish  Agobiado,  bowed  to  the  ground. 
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Chinese  1. 152  Low,  the  back  bent;  to  bend. 

Chinese  1. 174  Luy,  bending  down. 

Malayan  300  Layah,  to  bow,  to  bend  the  body. 

how  Esau  enquired  what  Jacob  meant  by  the  550  head  of 
cattle,  sheep,  &c.,  which,  as  stated  in  Gen.  xxxiii.  18,  were  sent 
in  separate  droves,  and  the  same  message  with  each,  viz. 
"  These  be  thy  servant  Jacob's ;  it  is  a  present  sent  imto  my 
"lord  Esau";  how  Jacob  explained  that  they  were  '^to  find 
"  grace  in  the  sight  of  my  lord,"  and  Esau, — the  man  without  a 
birthright, — ^replied,  "  I  have  enough,  my  brother ;  keep  that 
"  thou  hast  unto  thyself" — are  all  matters  which  have  imprinted 
themselves  on  the  memories  of  most  readers  of  the  Bible ;  for 
though  Esau,  by  some  extraordinary,  but  perfectly  natural, 
process  of  elimination,  was  an  outcast  from  his  family,  he  seems 
to  have  been  worth  as  many  of  his  brother  as  would  populate 
China ;  yet,  all  that  is  told  here  is  merely  told  to  show  how  the 
Lord  blessed  Jacob  and  took  care  of  him,  for  there  is  not  a  kind 
word  said  of  Esau  in  the  Bible,  where,  on  the  contrary,  we  read 
among  other  similar  passages  the  following : — 

B.C.  1837.  Genesis  XXV. 

30  Therefore  was  Esau's  name  called  Edom. 

B.C.  1740.  Genesis  XXXVI. 

1  These  are  the  generations  of  Esau,  who  is  Edom. 

B.C.  800.  Joel  III. 

19  Edom  shall  be  a  desolate  wilderness, 

20  But  Judah  shall  dwell  for  ever. 

B.C.  590.  Ezekiel  XXV. 

13  Therefore,  thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  I  will 
stretch  also  out  mine  hand  upon  Edom,  and  wiU  cut  off 
man  and  beast  from  it,  and  I  will  make  it  desolate. 

14  And  I  will  lay  my  vengeance  upon  Edom,  by  the 
hand  of  my  people  Israel,  and  they  shall  do  in  Edom 
according  to  my  anger,  and  according  to  my  fury,  saith 
the  Lord  God. 

B.C.  685.  Obadiah   I. 

18  And  the  house  of  Jacob  shall  be  a  fire,  and 
the  house  of  Joseph  a  flame,  and  the  house  of  Esau 
for  stubble,  and  they  shall  kindle  in  them  and 
devour  them,  and  there  shall  not   be  any  remaining 
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of  the  house  of   Esau ;    for   the  Lord   hath   spoken 
it. 

B.C.  397.  Malachi  I. 

2  I   have   loved  you,    saith   the   Lord;    was    not 
Esau  Jacob's  brother  ?  yet  I  loved  Jacob, 

3  And  I  hated  Esau. 

A.D.  60.  EOMANS  IX. 

13  As    it    is  written,    Jacob    have    I    loved,  but 
Esau  have  I  hated. 

Genesis  xxxiii.  10,  11  records  how  Esau,  being  urged  by 
Jacob,  accepted  the  present,  and  proposed  that  they  should 
travel  together,  Esau  leading  the  way ;  to  this  Jacob  objects 
that  his  folks  cannot  travel  so  fast,  but  that,  "  if  my  lord  will 
**  pass  on  before  his  servant,"  he  will  follow  on  gently  until  he 
comes  "  unto  my  lord,  imto  Seir " ;  Esau  proposes  to  leave 
some  of  the  men  with  him  as  an  escort,  but  is  met  with,  "What 
**  needeth  it  ?  let  me  find  grace  in  the  sight  of  my  lord."  So 
Esau  returned  that  day  on  his  way  imto  Seir,  and  thus  his 
sycophant  brother,  whose  cowardly  heart  had  quailed  before  the 
honest  face  of  the  rough  huntsman  he  had  so  basely  wronged, 
got  rid  of  him  in  a  way  that  prevented  that  question  being 
re-opened ;  but  as  for  following  "  my  lord,  unto  Seir,"  he  never 
did,  and  apparently  never  intended  to ;  for,  he  first  stopped  on 
the  way  at  a  place,  afterwards  called  Succoth  {viz.  "the  booths)," 
because  he  there  built  booths,  or  sheds,  for  his  cattle,  and  a 
house  for  himself  (xxxiii.  17).  Thence,  in  time,  he  went  on 
to  Shalem,  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  where  he  bought  a  field  of 
Hamor  or  Enmior,  the  Hivite,  viz.  another  branch  of  the 
Canaanites,  and  he  there  erected  an  altar  to  the  Lord,  calling  it 
•*El-Elohe-Israel."      

We  now  come  ''to  the  fifth  period  of  intercourse  between 
Abraham  and  his  descendants  on  one  side,  and  the  race  of  Ham 
on  the  other ;  having  seen  them  among  the  Mizraites  or 
Egyptians  and  their  offshoot  the  Philistines,  as  also  among  the 
Amorites  and  the  Hittites  of  Canaan,  and  now  among  the 
Hivites,  another  branch  of  Canaan. 

We  will  take  the  whole  chapter  as  it  stands  : — 

B.C.  1732.  Genesis  XXXTV. 

1  And  Dinah  the  daughter  of  Leah,  which  she  bare 
imto  Jacob,  went  out  to  see  the  daughters  of  the  land. 

2  And  when  Shechem  the  son  of  Hamor  the  Hivite, 
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B.C.  1732.prince  of  the  country,  saw  her,  he  took  her,  and  lay 
with  her,  and  defiled  her. 

3  And  his  soul  clave  unto  Dinah  the  daughter  of 
Jacob,  and  he  loved  the  damsel,  and  spake  kindly  unto 
the  damsel. 

4  And  Shechem  spake  unto  his  father  Hamor,  say- 
ing. Get  me  this  damsel  to  wife. 

5  And  Jacob  heard  that  he  had  defiled  Dinah  his 
daughter :  now  his  sons  were  with  his  cattle  in  the 
field :  and  Jacob  held  his  peace  until  they  were  come. 

6  And  Hamor  the  father  of  Shechem  went  out 
unto  Jacob  to  commime  with  him. 

7  And  the  sons  of  Jacob  came  out  of  the  field 
when  they  heard  it :  and  the  men  were  grieved,  and 
they  w^e  very  wroth,  because  he  had  wrought  folly 
in  Israel,  in  lying  with  Jacob's  daughter  :  which  thing 
ought  not  to  be  done. 

8  And  Hamor  communed  with  them,  saying.  The 
soul  of  my  son  Shechem  longeth  for  your  daughter  :  I 
pray  you  give  her  him  to  wife. 

9  And  make  ye  marriages  with  us,  and  give  your 
daughters  unto  us,  and  take  our  daughters  imto  you. 

10  And  ye  shall  dwell  with  us :  and  the  land  shall 
be  before  you  ;  dwell  and  trade  ye  therein,  and  get  you 
possessions  therein. 

11  And  Shechem  said  unto  her  father  and  unto 
her  brethren.  Let  me  find  grace  in  your  eyes,  and  what 
ye  shall  say  unto  me  I  will  give. 

12  Ask  me  never  so  much  dowry  and  gift,  and  I 
will  give  according  as  ye  shall  say  unto  me  :  but  give 
me  the  damsel  to  wife. 

13  And  the  sons  of  Jacob  answered  Shechem  and 
Hamor  his  father  deceitfully,  and  said,  because  he  had 
defiled  Dinah  their  sister  : 

14  And  they  said  unto  them.  We  cannot  do  this 
thing,  to  give  our  sister  to  one  that  is  uncircumcised ; 
for  that  were  a  reproach  imto  us  : 

15  But  in  this  will  we  consent  unto  you :  If  ye  will 
be  as  we  be,  that  every  male  of  you  be  circiuncised ; 

16  Then  will  we  give  our  daughters  imto  you,  and 
we  will  take  your  daughters  to  us,  and  we  will  dwell 
with  you,  and  we  will  become  one  people. 

17  But  if  ye  will  not  hearken  unto  us,  to  be  cir- 
cumcised ;  then  will  we  take  our  daughter,  aud  we  will 
be  gone. 
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• 

B.C.  1732.       18  And  their  words  pleased  Hamor,  and  Shechem 
Hamor's  son. 

19  And  the  young  man  deferred  not  to  do  the 
thing,  because  he  had  delight  in  Jacob's  daughter : 
and  he  was  more  honourable  than  all  the  house  of  his 
father. 

20  And  Hamor  and  Shechem  his  son  came  unto 
the  gate  of  their  city,  and  communed  with  the  men  of 
their  city,  saying, 

21  These  men  are  peaceable  with  us  ;  therefore  let 
them  dwell  in  the  land,  and  trade  therein  ;  for  the 
land,  behold,  it  is  large  enough  for  them ;  let  us  take 
their  daughters  to  us  for  wives,  and  let  us  give  them 
our  daughters. 

22  Only  herein  will  the  men  consent  unto  us  for 
to  dwell  with  us,  to  be  one  people,  if  every  male  among 
us  be  circimicised,  as  they  are  circimicised. 

23  Shall  not  their  cattle  and  their  substance  and 
every  beast  of  their's  be  oiur's  ?  only  let  us  consent  unto 
them,  and  they  will  dwell  with  us. 

24  And  unto  Hamor  and  unto  Shechem  his  son 
hearkened  all  that  went  out  of  the  gate  of  his  city  ; 
and  every  male  was  circumcised,  all  that  went  out  of 
the  gate  of  his  city. 

25  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  third  day,  when  they 
were  sore,  that  two  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  Simeon  and 
Levi,  Dinah's  brethren,  took  each  man  his  sword,  and 
came  upon  the  city  boldly,  and  slew  all  the  males. 

26  And  they  slew  Hamor  and  Shechem  his  son 
with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  took  Dinah  out  of 
Shechem's  house,  and  went  out. 

27  The  sons  of  Jacob  came  upon  the  slain,  and 
spoiled  the  city,  because  they  had  defiled  their  sister. 

28  They  took  their  sheep,  and  their  oxen,  and 
their  asses,  and  that  which  was  in  the  city,  and  that 
which  was  in  the  field, 

29  And  all  their  wealth,  and  all  their  little  ones, 
and  their  wives  took  they  captive,  and  spoiled  even  all 
that  was  in  the  house. 

30  And  Jacob  said  to  Simeon  and  Levi,  Ye  have 
troubled  me  to  make  me  stink  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land,  among  the  Canaanites  and  the  Perizzites  : 
and  I  being  few  in  number,  they  shall  gather  them- 
selves together  against  me,  and  slay  me ;  and  I  shall 
be  destroyed,  I  and  my  house. 
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B.C.  1732.       31  And  they  said,  Should  he  deal  with  our  sister  as 
with  an  harlot  ? 

In  the  first  place  I  must  point  out  that,  among  the 
Shemites  at  any  rate,  it  evidently  was  not  customary,  in  those 
days,  to  go  through  any  formal  ceremony  of  marriage,  for  if 
it  had  been,  Laban  could  not  have  played  the  trick  he  did  upon 
Jacob ;  it  would  have  been  no  use  his  giving  Leah  to  him  in 
the  dark,  for  Sachel  would  have  been  already  married  to  him 
in  a  formal  way,  if  any  wedding  ceremony  had  been  cus- 
tomary ;  and  the  fact  that  Leah  became  his  wife  simply  because 
he  had  lain  with  her,  though  he  thought  he  was  laying  with 
Rachel  (to  whom  he  certainly  was  aj£anced,  as  he  had  then 
worked  the  seven  years  for  her,  as  agreed  on),  proves  that, 
among  the  Shemites,  the  validity  of  a  wedding  consisted  in 
sexual  consummation  between  the  parties,  and  not  in  any  pre- 
liminary form  of  marriage;  therefore,  as  Leah  was  Jacob's 
wife,  Dinah  was  by  the  same  rule  Shechem's  wife.  In  Jacob's 
case  we  know  to  a  certainty  that  Jacob  was  not  a  consenting 
party,  as  he  did  not  know  that  he  had  married  Leah  until  it 
was  daylight ;  but  in  Shechem's  case  we  do  not  know  that  Dinah 
was  not  a  consenting  party,  and  if  she  was,  then  Shechem  and 
Dinah  were  more  thoroughly  and  completely  man  and  wife  than 
Jacob  and  Leah  were.  Dinah  was  on  a  visit  to  Hamor,  of 
whom  Jacob  had  bought  some  land,  she  had  come  to  see  the 
daughters  of  the  land,  probably  Shechem's  own  sisters,  his 
father  was  the  prince  of  the  country,  "  he  was  more  honourable 
"  than  all  the  house  of  his  father,"  and  as  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  he  loved  her  with  a  love  beyond  lust,  or  his  soul 
would  not  have  afterwarda  "  clave  to  the  damsel,"  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  she  loved  him  also,  and  consented  to  be 
his  wife  ;  he  is  not  stated  to  have  forced  her,  but  he  is  stated 
to  have  loved  her  afterwards,  and  that  passage  which  stands  in 
English,  "  he  spake  kindly  unto  the  damsel,"  is  in  the  original 
Hebrew,  "  he  spake  unto  the  heart  of  the  damsel,"  and  his 
father  certainly  approved  of  the  match.  The  only  impropriety 
seems,  therefore,  to  have  consisted  in  the  neglect  to  obtain 
the  previous  consent  of  her  friends ;  but  that  Shechem,  and  his 
father  Hamor,  did  nevertheless  wish  to  act  honourably  to  her, 
and  to  her  family,  is  evident  from  Hamor's  words,  viz.  **  the 
"  sold  of  my  son  Shechem  longeth  for  your  daughter :  I  pray 
"  you,  give  her  him  to  wife."  The  liberal  offers  of  land,  trading 
privileges,  &c.,  and  Shechem's  words,  "  Ask  me  never  so  much 
"  dowry  and  gift,  and  I  will  give  according  as  ye  shall  say  unto 
"me;   but  give  me  the  dwnsel  to  wife,"  further  prove  the 
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bana-fidea  of  his  honourable  love,  for  what  could  a  prince,  oi 
any  other  man,  say  more  ? 

The  evidence  which  we  obtain  from  the  new  science  of 
verifying  history  by  the  light  of  etymology,  which  I  have  intro- 
duce certainly  points  to  Dinah  (otherwise  written  Dynh  or 
Deina)  being  a  consenting  party,  and  to  Shechem  and  Dinah 
being  de  facto  man  and  wife. 

Irish  Sgeimh,  beauty,  grace. 

Sanscrit  1049  Sakmya,  to  be  followed ;  to  be  liked,  agreeable  ; 

to  be  honoured. 
Welsh  Deiniaw,  to  please,  to  charm. 

Galla  African  Sakimie,  to  caress. 
Craelic  Deoin,  assent,  accord. 

Irish  Deoin,  consent,  accord. 

Graelic  Diunach,  or  Deonach,  willing,  ready,  agreeable, 

ready  to  grant. 
Irish  Diunach,  or  Deonach,  agreeable,  willing. 

English  Deign  (pronounced  Dane),  to  vouchsafe,  to  think 

worthy,  to  grant,  to  allow,  to  condescend  to 

give  to. 
French  Daigner,  to  deign,  to  vouchsafe. 

ItaUan  Degnare,  to  deign,  to  vouchsafe,  to  be  pleased, 

to  judge  or  esteem  worthy. 
Latin  Dignor,  to  vouchsafe,  to  think  worthy. 

Gaelic]  Deonaich,    to   approve,    consent,    allow,  permit, 

vouchsafe,  grant,  bestow. 
Irish  Deonaighim,  I  allow,  I  approve,  I  consent. 

Gaelic  Daignich,   to    sanction,   bind,   fasten,    confirm, 

ratify. 
Welsh  Dyimaw,  or  Dunaw,  to  agree,  to  unite. 

Welsh  Dyiin,  imited,  accordant,  agreeing. 

Irish  Dionach,  close  joined. 

Fijian  Dinau,  a  bargain. 

Ssmscrit  1043  Sakama,  a  lover,  loving,  ftdl  of  love  or  affection  ; 

one  who  has  obtained  his  wish ;    himioured 

contented,  satisfied,  gratified. 

The  imprincipled  deception,  with  which  the  friendly  and 
liberal  overiiures  of  Hamor  and  Shechem,  were  met  by  Jacob's 
flons,  is  perhaps  without  a  parallel  in  history.  The  insinuating 
hypocrisy  of  these  wily  savages,  who,  imder  pretence  of 
religion,  induced  them  to  submit  to  an  operation  which  ren- 
dered them  powerless  for  a  time,  on  the  positive  promise  that 
they  should  afterwards  take  each  other's  (laughters  to  wife  and 
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become  one  people ;  and  then,  when  in  good  faith  they  had 
accepted  the  conditions,  and  had  entered  into  "  the  covenant 
"  of  circumcision  "  (which  is  stated  in  Chap.  xvii.  to  have  been 
ordained  by  God  Himself  as  a  pledge  between  Him  and  those 
who  were  circumcised),  and  when  they  were  laying  sore  and 
helpless — probably  upon  their  beds — ^to  rush  in  upon  them  and 
slay  not  only  Shechem,  but  also  his  father,  Hamor,  who  had 
done  no  wrong,  and  not  only  to  slay  them,  but  foully  to  murder 
also  "  all  the  males  of  the  city^'^  all  having  been  circimicised,  is 
a  deed  of  such  deeply  planned  hypocrisy,  such  heartless  cruelty 
and  such  vindictive  atrocity,  that  no  massacre  ever  recorded 
among  the  most  savage  and  barbarous  nations  exceeds  this  in 
exceptional  craft  and  ferocity. 

The  following  words  evidently  refer  to  Simeon  (otherwise 
Simhon  or  Smaon),  Levi  (otherwise  Lvy),  Hamor,  Shechem 
(Hebrew  Skm)  and  Dinah,  and  confirm  the  truth  of  this 
Biblical  record  in  all  its  horrors : — 

Persian  660     Zimahn,  of  an  evil  disposition. 

Sanscrit  1068  Samanyu,  fierce. 

Gaelic  Scamhan,  a  villainous  person. 

Latin  Liveo,  to  envy,  to  grudge. 

Latin  Levis,  Leve,  false,  corrupt,  not  to  be  trusted. 

Persian  1053  Lafidan,  to  fail  in  keeping  one's  promises. 

Memo:    It  will  be  remembered  that  idan 
is   the    infinitive  termination  of    all   regular 
verbs  in  Persian. 
Sanscrit  1076  Samahan,  to  unite. 

Sanscrit  1042  Samhan,  to  unite  closely,  to  bring  together. 
Sanscrit  1068  Samana,    coming    or  going  together,   meeting, 

union,  collection. 
Sanscrit  1073  Samani,  to  lead,  bring  or  join  together,  to  collect^ 

to  assemble. 
Anglo-Saxon   Samnian,  or  Somnian,  to  assemble,  to  collect. 

Low  Dutch — Samen. 

Frisic Samena. 

Anglo-Saxon    Samne,  or  Somen,  together. 

Scotch  Samin,  or  Samyn,  together,  conjoined  with. 

Hebrew  Lvh  or  Lavah  (ITP),  joined. 

Psalms  Ixxxiii.  8,  Assur  also  is  joi/ned  with 

them. 
Esther  ix.  27,  all  such  as  joined  themselves. 
Sanscrit  875    Lpi,  to  join  or  unite,  to  mix  with. 
Arabic  1066    Laff,  assembling,  collecting,  a  crowd  of  different 

sorts  of  people. 
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Levy,  to  take  arms  for  attack,  collect  troops,  &c. 

Amar,  a  noise  on  all  sides. 

Ahmar,  plural  Humr,  unarmed. 

Amaro  I  an  interjection  of  supplication. 

Sgaoim,  a  start,  terror,  fright. 

Sgaoim,  astonishment,  fright. 

Dina,  frightened. 

Lupeo  or  Lypeo,  to  give  pain. 

Lava,  Lavi,  a  cutting  to  pieces,  destroying, 
killing. 

Samayan,  leaping,  starting  up,  an  assault. 

Zamayan,  hurting,  injuring. 

Samana,  lighting. 

Samhan,  to  clash,  strike,  kill,  destroy  completely. 

Samahan,  to  strike,  to  strike  down  completely,  to 
slay. 

Samana,  one  who  destroys  ;  killing,  slaughter. 

Seminye,  an  axe. 

Samhanu,  destructive,  deadly. 

Sakimat,  plural  Sawakim,  a  heavy  stroke  of  for- 
tune. 

Zakhm,  a  wound. 

Zakhm,  a  wound. 

Zakhmi,  wounded,  slain. 

Zakhm,  a  cut,  a  blow,  a  wound.  ^ 

Zakhmi-Sahanmak,  an  envenomed  mortal  wound. 

Dyuna,  lamenting,  sorrowful. 

Dina,  melancholy,  downcast,  wretched. 

That  these  hypocritical  and  bloodthirsty  men,  who  slew  all 

e  males  of  a  city,  with  whom  they  had  covenanted  after  this 

of  Dinah  and  Shechem  had  taken  place,  that,  on  certain 

nditions,  which  were  fulfilled,  they  should  live  together,  marry 

h  other's  daughters  and  become  one  people,  did  not  act  from 

y  high-minded  feeling  of  righteous,  but  mistaken,  wrath  at  the 

eatment  their  sister  had  received,  is  proved  by  the  record  itself; 

liich,  as  above  quoted,  informs  us  that  after  Simeon  and  Levi 

committed  the  massacre — whether  effected  by  noiselessly 

oing  from  house  to  house,  or  by  the  assistance  of  their  father's 

erdsmen,  matters  little — '*  the  sons  of  Jacob  "  (meaning  ap- 

"S^^rently  Jacob's  other  sons,  Reuben,  Judah,  Dan,  Gad,  &c.,) 

**  came  upon  the  slain  and  spoiled  the  city  ....  they  took 

^  their  sheep,  their  oxen,  their  asses  ....  all  their  wealth  in 

**  the  city  and  the  field,  and  took  captive  aU  their  little  ones  and 

^  ihevr  tem/es." — ^This  was  the  object  of  the  assault,  these  were 
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the  prizes  obtained  by  the  murderers,  Dinah  was  only  the  excuse. 
This  is  the  second  irruption  of  barbarians  recorded  in  history, 
and  like  the  first,  there  is  a  carrying  ofif  of  plunder,  and  it  is 
perpetrated  by  individuals  of  the  race  of  Shem. 

Malayan  160  Samun,  to  rob,  strip  or  plunder. 

Latin  Summano,  to  take  what  belongs  to  another  man^ 

to  steal,  to  haul  away  greedily. 

Romany  Lev,  to  take. 

French  Lever,  to  take  away. 

Sanscrit  869  Lup,  to  rob,  plunder. 

Polish  Lupie,  I  rob,  I  plunder,  I  pillage. 

Polish  Lupy>  spoils,  prey. 

It  is  however  only  fair  to  Jacob  to  point  out  that  he  never 
approved  of  these  proceedings,  and  in  fact  blamed  Simeon  and 
Levi  on  his  death  bed  for  what  they  had  done,  for  Jacob,  though 
deceitful,  never  seems  to  have  evinced  any  desire  to  shed  blood, 
it  is  nevertheless  important  to  observe  that  from  one  of  these 
murderers,  viz,  Levi,  the  whole  Levite  priestcraft  was  descended, 
and  I  shall  have  to  speak  about  the  descendants  of  the  other, 
viz,  Simeon,  when  treating  of  the  Druids  further  on,  in 
Chapter  VII. 

We  are  next  informed  that  God  told  Jacob  to  arise  and 
go  up  to  Bethel  and  dwell  there,  so  he  collected  all  the  strange 
gods  which  were  amon^  his  household  and  buried  them,  and 
went  to  Bethel,  where  he  had  the  dream  in  former  days  and 
had  vowed  that  if  the  Lord  would  be  with  him,  &c.,  then  the 
Lord  should  be  his  God,  and  the  stone  he  had  laid  his  head  on 
should  be  God's  house  ;  the  name  of  the  place  was  Luz  at  the 
time,  but  Jacob  called  it  Beth-el,  which  means  the  "  house  of 
God";  and  when  he  went  there  on  this  occasion  he  built  an 
altar,  which  he  called  El-beth-el. 

This  mention  of  strange  gode  is  the  second  time  gods  have 
been  spoken  of  in  the  sense  of  idols,  and  on  both  occasions  the 
owners  are  of  the  race  of  Abraham  ;  Rkchel,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, stole  two  gods  belonging  to  her  father,  Laban,  and  sat  upon 
them  while  he  rummaged  about  in  the  tents  to  find  them ;  these 
two  were  probably  among  the  nimiber  Jacob  now  buried,  as, 
according  to  his  vow,  he  was  bound  to  accept  the  God  of  his 
dream  in  preference  to  all  others,  having  been  safely  delivered 
from  Esau  and  having  prospered.  But  it  is  a  matter  to  be  noted 
carefully,  that  there  has  been  no  allusion  to  any  gods  or  idols 
among  the  Canaanites,  or  among  any  other  branch  of  the  race  of 
Ham,  so  far  ;  and  that,  moreover,  in  cases  where  such  a  thing 
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might  have  been  expected,  if  they  had  had  any  oracles  among 
them,  or  were  given  to  any  superstitious  practices  whatever,  as,  for 
instance,  when  the  sons  of  Jacob  proposed  that  Hamor,  Shechem, 
and  all  the  male  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Shalem,  should  be 
circumcised,  we  neither  hear  of  oracles,  priests,  nor  anything  of 
the  kind.  I  call  attention  to  this  matter  now,  because  it  has 
been  customary  to  brand  the  Hamite  race  as  idolaters,  and  to 
consider  the  race  of  Shem  as  the  only  one  that  has  worshipped 
the  true  God,  whereas  I  shall  prove  in  Chapters  VI.  and  VII.,  by 
most  undeniable  evidence,  t^at  this  is  a  gross  libel  on  the  race 
of  Ham,  and  that  it  is  the  race  of  Shem  which  have  been  the 
parents  of  idolatry,  and  every  other  form  of  priestcraft,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end. 

Travelling  from  Bethel  southward,  a  little  before  arriving 
at  Ephrath,  Eachel  gave  birth  to  a  second  child,  and  died  in  so 
doing.  In  Gaelic  Machail,  and  in  Irish  RachoU,  means  "a 
**  winding-sheet,"  and  in  French,  as  already  observed,  Suai/re 
has  the  same  meaning,  Sarah  and  Rachel,  therefore,  were  in  all 
probability  buried  in  shrouds  or  winding-sheets.  This  child 
Sachel  called  Benoni,  but  Jacob  called  him  Benjamin,  and  this 
ifl  the  last  child  Jacob  had. 

Almost  immediately  after  this  Reuben,  his  eldest  son,  com- 
mitted adultery  with  one  of  his  father's  three  remaining  wives — 
namely,  Bilhah,  whom  Rachel  had  given  Jacob  to  wife^  so  that 
she  might  have  children  by  her,  as  recorded  in  xxx.  3,  4 — and 
Bilhah,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  borne  Jacob  two  sons,  viz. 
Dan  and  Naphtali. 

Reuben's  name,  it  will  be  observed,  on  reference  to  the 
general  list  of  names,  is  also  spelled  Rubil,  and  therefore, 
according  to  Rule  IX.,  it  may  be  equally  well  written  Rufen, 
Kaven,  Rufel,  Ruvel,  &c.,  in  the  same  way  that  Jacob  may  be 
written  Jacov. 

The  incident  I  refer  to  is  related  thus : — 

B.C.  1729.  Genesis  XXXV. 

21  And  Israel  journeyed,  and  spread  his  tent  beyond 
the  tower  of  Edar. 

22  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Israel  dwelt  in  that 
land,  that  Reuben  went  and  lay  with  Bilhah  his  father's 
concubine :  and  Israel  heard  it. 

Persian  635     Rubahana,  wily,  crafty. 

French  Romn.  Ruffien,  a  debauched  libertine  addicted  to  women. 
French .  Rufien,  a  libertine,  a  debauchee,  a  rake. 

French  Romn.  Ryvin,  a  rival,  a  competitor. 
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French  Eivale,  a  rival. 

English  Rival,  a  competitor,  as  rivals  in  love,  "  love  will 

"  not  patiently  bear  a  rivalJ^ 
Latin  Kivalis,  Kivalis,  Rivali,  a  rival,  one  who  loves  the 

same  party  as  another  does. 
Irish  Eioblach,  a  rival. 

French  Romn.Ribleer,  or  Ribler,  to  debauch  a  woman,  to  live  in 

debauchery  with  her. 
French  Romn.  Ribleur,  or  Ribleux,  a  lewd  fellow,  a  rake. 
Sanscrit  721     Bhela,  inconstant,  unsteady. 
Arabic  262       Bahl,  leaving  any  one  at  liberty  to  do  what  he 

pleases,  free  from  any  impediment. 
Arabic  249       Ball,  anything  allowed  or   permitted   in  which 

every  one  enjoys  a  conmion  right. 
Arabic  249       Ballaa,  plural  Bull,  adulterous,  perjured,  wicked. 
Arabic  249       Ballaa,  an  adulteress,  perjured. 
Danish  Bole,  to  commit    adultery   {See    Boler    [which 

means]  I  commit  adultery). 
Dutch  Boel,  an  adulterer. 

German  Buhle,  an  adulterous  lover,  a  paramour. 

Persian  250     Bilaya,  a  whore,  an  impudent  man  or  woman  ; 

corrupted,  degenerate,  bad. 
French  Romn.Acopi,  Acoupi,  a  cuckold. 
Persian  671     Jaghav,  a  stew,  a  brothel. 

The  last  word  of  course  alludes  to  Jacob's  establishment, 
'  and  not  to  his  own  acts,  and  the  above  etymological  connec- 
tions quite  confirm  the  incident  as  related,  and  also  show  that 
Jacob's  vrife  Bilhah  was  not  exactly  a  crown  of  glory  to  her 
very  deserving  husband.  I  purposely  say  wife,  for,  although 
she  is  here  spoken  of  as  a  concubine,  it  is  positively  stated  in 
Genesis  xxx.  4  and  9  that  both  Bilhah  and  Zilpah  were  given 
Jacob  to  wifsy  and,  in  fact,  two  out  of  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel — namely,  Dan  and  Naphtali — were  descended  from  these 
her  sons  by  Jacob,  and  always  recognised  as  such,  equally  with 
Reuben,  Joseph,  &c.    

We  now  hear  of  the  death  of  Isaac,  the  father  of  Jacob,  at 
Arbah  or  Hebron  by  Mamre,  in  the  land  of  the  Hittites,  where 
the  cave  of  Machpelah  was  situated,  which  Abraham  had  bought 
of  Ephron  the  Hittite  for  a  biu'ial  place,  and  from  this  Ephron 
the  name  of  the  town,  viz.  Hebron,  is  no  doubt  derived,  as  the 
river  Eschol,  which  runs  down  to  the  celebrated  city  of  Ashkelon 
or  Ascalon,  is  evidently  named  from  Eshcol,  brother  of  Mamre, 
who  gave  his  name  to  the  whole  plain  where  they  dwelt  when 
these  Amorites  helped  Abraham  to  recover  his  nephew  Lot. 
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In  Genesis  xlix.  we  hear  that  Isaac,  and  Eebekah  his  wife,  were 
both  buried  in  this  cave  with  Abraham  and  Sarah,  in  which 
cave  Jacob's  wife  Leah  was  buried  also;  and  throughout  the 
long  life  recorded  of  Isaac  we  hear  of  no  oppression  or  molesta- 
tion endured  by  him,  no  act  of  violence  committed  by  the 
natives,  nor  even  a  quarrel,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  dis- 
pute {see  Gen.  xxvi.)  as  to  the  right  of  Isaac,  he  being  a  nomadic 
grazier,  to  dig  wells  in  land  claimed  by  the  inhabitants,  but  he 
dwelt  in  safety  wherever  he  went,  and  everything  denotes  the 
kind,  peaceable  nature  of  the  Canaanites.  In  the  same  way 
not  only  Bebekah  travelled  in  safety  with  the  steward,  but 
Jacob  travelled  alone  and  slept  in  the  open  air,  which  not  only 
shows  that  there  was  no  danger  from  the  inhabitants,  but  also 
that  the  country  was  so  inhabited  and  civilised  that  there  were 
no  wild  beasts ;  yet,  several  hundred  years  afterwards,  when 
the  Israelites  were  the  dominant  power,  we  hear  of  Samson 
meeting  a  lion  in  the  way  and  killing  him,  of  David  killing  a 
lion  and  a  bear,  and  of  a  prophet  being  killed  by  a  lion  in  the 
public  roadway.  These  facts  speak  volumes  for  the  social  order 
and  good  government,  which  in  these  earlier  days  must  have 
existed  among  the  Canaanites. 

We  now  come  to  a  very  well  known  portion  of  the  Bible — 
namely,  that  concerning  Joseph,  which  begins  by  his  bringing 
to  his  father  **  the  evil  report "  of  his  sons  Dan,  Naphtali,  Gad 
and  Asher,  which  shows  that  Beuben,  Simeon,  and  Levi  were 
not  the  only  bad  ones.  How  Joseph  was  hated  by  them  all, 
and  how  they,  after  having  conspired  to  kill  him,  were  other- 
wise persuaded  by  Judah,  saying,  "  What  profit  is  it  if  we  slay 
**  our  brother  ?  come,  let  us  sell  him,"  are  not  only  matters  as 
well  known  as  any  event  in  modern  history,  but  we  have  only  to 
remember  the  Jewish  repugnance  against  throwing  away  any- 
thing  that  may  be  sold,  to  see  the  probability  of  the  whole 
s^boTjj  with  the  Midianite  merchantmen  ("descended  from  Midian, 
anodier  son  of  Abraham)  in  the  distance,  and  each  of  Joseph's 
ten  l»rothers  with  one  piece  of  silver  in  each  hand  as  his  price, 
looking  after  the  lad  they  had  turned  into  ready  money  on 
Judah's  suggestion,  instead  of  leaving  him  to  become  food  for 
crows,  as  first  thought  of,  but  whether  by  Simeon  and  Levi,  the 
murderers  of  Hamor,  Shechem  and  the  Shalemites,  or  whether 
by  Dan,  Gad,  &c.,  does  not  appear.  It  was  no  love  for  Joseph, 
bowever,  that  prompted  Judah's  suggestion,  but  simply  the 
inborn  propensity  which  I  have  alluded  to ;  and  not  only  is  the 
first  proposition,  viz.,  that  of  slaying  their  own  brother,  but 
also  the  ultimate  act  of  selling  him  into  slavery,  in  keeping 
witih  the  general  tendencies  of  the  family,  but  in  the  very 
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expression  made  use  of  to  Jacob,  when,  with  their  characteristic 
deceit,  they  dipped  Joseph's  coat  in  a  kid's  blood  and  took  it  to 
him,  saying,  "  This  we  have  found,  know  now  whether  it  be  ihy 
^^sotCs  coat  or  no,"  we  can  see  the  depth  of  rancorous  hate 
which  animated  them,  and  prevented  their  saying,  **  We  have 
** found  OUT  brother*8  coat,"  or  "Joseph's  coat."  But  the 
unintentional  satire  upon  the  whole  concern,  conveyed  in  this 
record  of  how  Isaac  did  not  know  his  son  Jacob  from  his  son 
Esau  when  purblind,  of  how  Jacob  did  not  know  his  sweetheart's 
sister  in  the  dark  from  the  girl  he  had  loved  and  seen  constantly 
for  seven  years,  and  his  now  being  deceived  by  the  blood  of  a 
kid  into  thinking  his  favourite  son,  Joseph,  was  dead,  and  his 
subsequent  mourning  for  years  over  his  supposed  loss,  when 
even  Bebekah,  of  the  bracelets  and  ear-rings,  could  go  and 
consult  God  when  she  pleased,  as  to  what  was  the  matter  with 
her,  is  remarkably  fine ;  and  the  fact  of  Rebekah  and  Jacob 
attempting  to  impose  on  Isaac,  of  Laban's  attempting  to  impose 
on  Jacob,  and  of  Jacob's  sons  combining  to  impose  on  him, 
shows  how  each  a/nd  all  of  them  must  have  known  what  a 
systematic  deception  the  entire  business  of  God's  pretended 
special  presence  with  them  (as  stated  in  Genesis  zxvi.  2,  and 
zxxi.  3)  was,  and  what  an  utter  sham  all  these  conversations 
with  the  Divinity  really  were. 

We  have  now  another  opportimity  of  observing  the  Hamites, 
as  Joseph  was  carried  into  the  land  of  the  Egyptians  (more 
properly  MizraiTn^  as  in  the  Hebrew,  viz.  the  descendants  of 
Ham's  second  son,  Mizra,  with  the  usual  plural  form  of  ira  or 
2/wi),  and  was  bought  by  a  native  of  that  country  named 
Potiphar.  The  very  first  thing  we  hear  is,  that  finding  Joseph 
served  him  well,  this  "captain  of  the  guard"  made  Joseph 
"  overseer  of  all  his  house,  and  all  that  he  had  he  put  into  his 
"  hand,"  which  is  not  only  another  instance  of  the  confiding 
nature  of  his  race,  but  bespeaks  a  treatment,  even  to  a  slave, 
as  kind  and  liberal  as  can  possibly  be  extended  to  a  free  man, 
or  even  a  dear  friend,  for  "  he  left  all  that  he  had  in  Joseph's 
"  hand  ;  and  he  knew  not  aught  he  had,  save  the  bread  which 
"  he  did  eat." 

Whether  there  is  any  truth  in  the  matter  about  Pharaoh's 
dreams,  and  Joseph's  interpretation  of  them  concerning  a 
coming  famine,  or  whether  Joseph,  having  reflected  that  there 
was  a  famine  in  Abraham's  days,  and  another  in  Isaac's,  and 
that  if  this  was  a  periodical  occiurence  the  time  for  another 
famine  was  nearly  due  (namely,  about  100  years  between  each, 
as  it  really  was),  thought  therefore  that  it  would  be  desirable 
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to  provide  for  it,  and  advised  Pharaoh  to  do  so,  quite  indepen- 
dently of  any  dream,  is  a  question  it  would  now  be  quite  useless 
to  discuss ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  dreams  and  their  interpretations 
knay  perhaps  come  true  once  in  a  way,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
Joseph  may  have  thought  as  I  suggest ;  but  that  he  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  brt^stuffs  is  pretty  evident,  for  although 
there  are  naturally  many  words  which  refer  to  food,  the  follow- 
ing point  very  clearly  to  Joseph,  whose  name  is  in  Hebrew 
Yosp  (TDI^),  and  is  otherwise  rendered  loseph,  which,  according 
to  fiules  I.,  II.  and  IX.,  may  be  equally  well  written  Oseph,  Osf, 
Osp,  Osb,  Asb,  &c.,  and  perhaps  even  Hoseph,  Choseph,  Koseph, 
Goseph,  Gosep,  &c.,  for  we  see  that  in  Italian  the  name  is 
written  Giuseppe. 

B.C.  1716.  Genesis  XLI. 

48  And  Joseph  gathered  up  all  the  food  of  the 
seven  years. 

Hebrew  Asp  or  Asap  (^Dh^),  to  gather  in,  to  gather  to- 

gether ;  the  ingathering. 

Ezod.  xxiii.  16,  when  thou  hxist  gathered  in 
thy  labours  out  of  the  field. 

Deut.  xi.  14,  that  thou  Tnayat  gather  m  thy 
com. 

2  Sam.  vi.  1,  again  David  gathered  together. 

Exod.  xxiii.  16,  the  feast  of  ingathering. 
Irish  Osap,  gathering. 

Egyptian  349  Asf,  food,  bread. 
Arabic  844       Aasaf,  anything  eatable. 
Arabic  858       Aasf,  a  blade  of  com. 
Arabic  116       lasaf,  com  when  in  the  blade. 
Arabic  471       Hazaf,  a  blade  of  com. 
Arabic  478       Hasf,  also  Husaf,  reaping. 

B.a  1715.  Genesis  XLI. 

49  And  Joseph  gathered  com  as  the  sand  of  the 
sea,  very  much,  imtil  he  left  oflF  numbering,  for  it  was 
without  nimiber. 

Arabic  427       Jazf,  buying  anything  at  random,  uncertain  of 

weight,  quantity  or  quality. 

Arabic  427       Juzaf,  Jazaf,  or  Jizaf,  a  sale  or  purchase  made 

without  weighing  or  measuring ;  conjectural. 

Arabic  428  Jazif,  a  purchase  made  by  guess  without  weigh- 
ing or  measuring. 

Egyptian  486  Usb,  to  stack  com  (Vol.  1.) 

£^ptian  539  Usb,  a  stack. 
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But,  lest  it  be  thought  that  there  is  some  accidental  con- 
nection between  bread  and  this  sound,  without  any  reference 
to  the  Joseph  of  Scripture,  let  us  refer  to  other  circumstances 
in  his  life,  as  there  recorded,  besides  the  speculation  in  com. 


B.C.  1729. 


Arabic  93 
Arabic  71 
Arabic  855 
Arabic  196 
Arabic  1368 
Arabic  1367 
Arabic  427 

B.C.  1729. 

Arabic  196 
Arabic  853 
Arabic  68 
Arabic  481 
Arabic  503 
Arabic  954 
Arabic  954 

B.C.  1729. 

Arabic  477 
Arabic  478 
Arabic  93 
Arabic  888 

Arabic  525 
Arabic  479 
Hindu  776 


Genesis   XXXVII. 

28  And  they  sold  Joseph  to  the  Ishmeelites  for 
twenty  pieces  of  silver,  and  they  brought  Joseph  into 
Egypt. 

Asif,  a  slave. 

Asafat,  servitude. 

Aasif,  a  servant. 

Isaf,  becoming  a  servant. 

Wasif,  plural  Wusafaa,  a  servant. 

Wassafat,  serving,  activity  in  serving,  attendance. 

Juzb,  servants. 

Genesis  XXXIX. 

1  And  Joseph  was  brought  down  to  Egypt. 

Izab,  the  act  of  travelling. 

Auzub,  going  far  away,  being  separated. 

Izfaa,  a  transporting  from  place  to  place. 

Hasf,  removing  far  oflF. 

Khashif,  one  who  travels  thro'  a  country. 

Kazuf,  far  distant. 

Kazif,  very  remote. 

Genesis  XXXIX. 

2  And  he  (Joseph)  was  a  prosperous  man. 

Hisab,  sufficient. 

Hash,  a  sufficiency,  enough  (page  1392  the  same). 
Ushabat,  wealth. 

Ghazif,  one  in   agreeable,  comfortable   circum- 
stances. 
Khasib,  rich,  affluent. 
Hasib,  esteemed,  valued. 
Jaspat,  reputable,  renowned. 


B.C.  1729. 


Genesis  XXXIX. 

4  And   he  made  him  (Joseph)  overseer  over   hi* 
house,  and  all  that  he  had  he  put  into  his  hand. 

5  •  And  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  was  upon  all  that^ 
he  had,  in  the  house  and  in  the  field. 

6  And  he  left  all  that  he  had  in  Joseph's  hand. 
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Arabic  854      Aasf,  managing  an  estate  for  anyone,  working 

for  another  and  giving  satisfaction. 

Egyptian  391  Hesb,  an  account,  reckoning. 

Hebrew  Hsb  or  Hasab  (31OT),  a  reckoning. 

Levit.    xxvii.    18,    then    the    priest    shall 

reckon, 
2   Kings   xxii.  7,  there  was  no  reckoning 
made. 

S¥rahili  A.       Hesabu,  an  account. 

Swahili  A.       Hasibu,  or  Hesabu,  to  count,  to  reckon. 

Arabic  34         Ahsab,  the  best  arithmetician. 

Arabic  460       Hasib,  a  reckoner,  an  accountant,  a  paymaster. 

Arabic  479       Hasib,  a  reckoner. 

Arabic  478       Hash,  computing,  calculating,  coimting. 

Arabic  477       Hisab,  computation,  calculation,  arithmetic. 

Arabic  479       Hisab,  an  account. 

Arabic  478       Hisbat,  reckoning. 

Arabic  477       Hisabiy,  accountable,  accurate. 

Persian  479     Hiseb,  an  account. 

Turkish  650     Hissab,  calculation,  an  account,  &c. 

Malayan  123   Hesab,  computation,  calculation,  number. 

Hindu  956       Hisab,  computation,  calculation,  account,  reck- 
oning accounts. 

Hindu  956       Hisabi,  an  accountant,  a  reckoning. 

Hindu  2181     Hisab,  account. 

Having  thus  shown  that  over  and  above  the  etymological 
coimection  with  grain  attaching  to  the  name  of  Joseph,  other 
curcumstances  mentioned  in  Genesis  concerning  him,  are  also 
commemorated  in  the  languages,  we  will  return  to  the  record. 

B.0.1715.  Genesis  XLI. 

45  And  Pharaoh  called  Joseph's  name  Zaphnath- 
paaneah;  and  he  gave  him  to  wife  Asenath  the 
daughter  of  Poti-pherah  priest  of  On.  And  Joseph 
went  out  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt. 

Although  one  verse  is  all  that  Moses  devotes  to  this  cir- 

c^'Unstance  it  had  very  important  results,  for  Asenath's  name, 

^ough  now  unfamiliar,  has  been  more  celebrated,  than,  per- 

^^p8,  that  of  any  other  woman  who  ever  Uved ;  but  of  this  I 

»Hall  say  no  more  until  I  reach  Chapter  VI. 

I.C.  1708.  Genesis  XLI.        • 

56  And  the  famine  was  over  all  the  face  of  the 
earth:  .... 

A  14 
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B.C.  1708.  57.  And  all  countries  came  into  Egypt  to  Joseph 
for  to  buy  com ;  because  that  the  fiunine  was  so  sore 
in  all  lands. 

B.C.  1707.  Genesis  XLII. 

1  Now  when  Jacob  saw  that  there  was  com  in 
Egypt,  Jacob  said  unto  his  sons,  Why  do  ye  look  one 
upon  another  ? 

2  And  he  said.  Behold,  I  have  heard  that  there  is 
com  in  Egypt :  get  you  down  thither,  and  buy  for  us 
from  thence ;  that  we  may  live,  and  not  die. 

3  And  Joseph's  ten  brethren  went  down  to  buy 
com  in  Egypt. 

Arabic  35         Ihkab,  or  486  Hakab,  being  barren  for  want  of 

rain. 
Arabic  1375     Wakaf,  distress,  difficulty. 
Arabic  197       Ikab,  starving. 

B.C.  1707.  Genesis  XLII. 

7  And  Joseph  saw  his  brethren,  and  he  knew  them, 
but  made  himself  strange  unto  them,  and  spake 
roughly  unto  them ;  and  he  said  unto  them.  Whence 
come  ye  ?  And  they  said,  From  the  land  of  Canaan 
to  buy  food. 

8  And  Joseph  knew  his  brethren,  but  they  knew 
not  him. 

9  And  Joseph  remembered  the  dreams  which  he 
dreamed  of  them,  and  said  unto  them,  Ye  are  spies ; 
to  see  the  nakedness  of  the  land  ye  are  come 

12  And  he  said  unto  them.  Nay,  but  to  see  the 
nakedness  of  the  land  ye  are  come 

14  And  Joseph  said  unto  them.  That  is  it  that  I 
spake  unto  you,  saying.  Ye  are  spies : 

15  Hereby  ye  shall  be  proved :   .   .   .   . 

17  And  he  put  them,  altogether  into  ward  three 
days. 

Sanscrit  100  Asiva,  imfiriendly,  unkind,  threatening  mischief* 

Arabic  89  Asaf,  being  angry  with. 

Arabic  89  Asif,  indignant,  angry. 

Arabic  478  Hasaf,  being  hostile  and  vindictive. 

Arabic  1009  Kasf,  being  crabbed. 

Arabic  990  Kasif,  frowning,  austere. 

Arabic  944  Kasif,  vehement,  violent. 

Arabic  944  Kazif,  one  who  accuses. 
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Arabic  953       Kazf,  accusing,  reproaching,  censuring. 

Arabic  521       Khasf,  treating  with  indignity  or  contempt. 

Icelandic         Espa,  to  exasperate,  to  irritate. 

Manchu  Tartar  Iseboumbi,  to  inspire  fear,  to  illtreat. 

Anglo-Saxon   Hosp,  reproach,  scorn,  mockery. 

Anglo-Saxon   Hispan,  or  Hyspan,  to  deride,  slander,  reproach, 

reprove. 
Welsh  Yspwy,  a  rebuff,  a  repulse. 

Hebrew  Kzp  or  Kazap  Cl^Jp),  wrath,  angry. 

Exodus  xvi.  20,  Moses  was  wrath. 
Leviticus  x.  16,  he  was  angry  with  Eleazar. 
Hindu  1473     Ghazab,  angry. 
Arabic  899       Ghazub,  or  898  Ghazib,  angry. 
Arabic  898       Ghazab,  rage,  anger,  ire,  wrath,  being  angry. 
Turkish  841    Ghazab,  anger,  wrath,  indignation. 
Turkish  841    Ghazub,  passionate. 
Hindu  770       Jazba,  passion,  rage,  fury. 
Sanscrit  275    Khashpa,  anger,  passion. 
Sanscrit  267    Kship,  to  utter  abusive  words,  to  insult,  revile, 

scold,  abuse. 
Dutch  Gispen,  to  chide,  to  reproach  one. 

Arabic  965      Kasb,  accusing,  blaming,  censuring. 
Arabic  963      Kashb,  calumniating,  reproaching,  defaming. 
Arabic  961      Kazab,  hardness,  severity. 

a.c.  1707.  Genesis  XLII. 

24  And  he   (Joseph)  turned   himself  about  from 
them  and  wept. 

Arabic  34  Ihsab,  turning  one's  back  upon,  retiring. 
Arabic  481  Hash,  retiring,  turning  one's  back  upon. 
**   ~  rew  Azb  or  Azab  (^12{y),  to  be  grieved,  sorry ;  lament- 

able; sorrow. 

Isaiah  liv.  6,  forsaken  and  grieved, 
Nehem.  viii.  10,  neither  be  ye  sorry. 
Dan.  vi.  20,  he  cried  with  a  lamentable  voice. 
Ps.  cxxvii.  6,  the  bread  of  sorrows. 
^i^ian  100     Ashub,  grief,  affliction. 
.^^Xidu  2118     Wasp,  tears, 
jj-^rkish  459    Essef,  regret,  sorrow. 
"^^"^bic  71         Asafat,  grief,  pain,  sadness. 
"^^^^bic  89         Asif,  grieved, 
"^^bic  89         Asaf,  grieved  exceedingly, 
"^^bic  1418     Yusuf,  groaning,  sighing ;  a  sigh  or  groan, 
^^^bic  1009    Kusuf,  being  sad. 

▲  14  2 
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B.C.  1707.       18  And   Joseph   said  unto  them  the   third    day. 
This  do,  and  live ;  for  I  fear  God : 

19  If  ye  be  true  men,  let  one  of  your  brethren 
be  bound  in  the  house  of  your  prison:  go  ye,  carry 
com  for  the  famine  of  your  houses : 

20  But  bring  your  youngest  brother  unto  me ; 

24  .  .  .  And  he  took  from  them  Simeon  and  bound 
him  before  their  eyes. 

Arabic  799      Zamin,  a  surety,  a  sponsor,  a  bondsman,  bail. 

Arabic  806       Zaman,  being  surety  or  answering  for  another. 

Persian  806     Zamn,  a  sponsor. 

Turkish  789    Zamin,  a  surety. 

Turkish  791    Zaman,  suretiship. 

Hindu  1429     Zaman,  suretiship. 

Hindu  1427     Zamin,  a  surety,  security,  bondsman,  bail,  spon- 
sor, guarantee. 

Arabic  34.        Ihsaf,  twisting  a  rope  tight. 

Arabic  857      Aasb,  twisting  hard. 

Bode  African  Guseba,  chain  fetters  for  the  neck. 

Anglo-Saxon   Cosp,  or  Cysp,  a  fetter. 

Anglo-Saxon   Cyspan,  to  bind,  to  fetter. 

Quichua  Peru  Quespini,  to  liberate. 

Memo :  Quespini  literally  means  ^  I  libe- 
rate" although  entered  in  the  Dictionary 
as  here  quoted;  *'to  liberate"  is  really 
Que»piy^  this  peculiarity  of  the  Quichua 
Dictionary  has  however  been  already  referred 
to  when  treating  of  infinitives  generally. 

Anglo-Saxon   Simon,  with  fetters. 

Gaelic  Sioman,  a  rope,  a  cord. 

Sanscrit  1080  Samunnah,  to  bind,  to  tie  up ;  to  untie,  to  loosen, 

to  unfasten  or  unfetter,  to  set  free,  to  liberate. 
M&mo :  This  double  connection  of  singu- 
larly contradictory  meanings,  appears  to  have 
arisen  from  the  fact  that  Simeon  was  first 
bound  and  then  unboimd;  tied  up  in  fact 
imtil  Benjamin  was  brought,  and  then  set 
free,  as  stated  further  on,  viz.  "and  he 
"  (Joseph)  brought  Simeon  out  unto  them  **• 
See  Genesis  xliii.  23. 

B.C.  1707.  Genesis  XLII. 

25  Then  Joseph  commanded  to  fill  their  sacks 
with  com,  and  to  restore   every  man's  money  inta 
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his  sack,  and  to  give  them  provision  for  the  way ;  and 
thus  did  he  imto  them. 

Turkish  459  Isaaf,  a  granting,  conceding,  complying  with. 

Arabic  471  Hazf,  conferring  a  favour,  making  a  present. 

Welsh  Goseb,  a  gift,  a  present. 

Welsh  Gwoseb,  a  gift. 

Welsh  Gwosebu,  to  present  a  gift. 

B,c.  1707.  Genesis  XLIII. 

11  And  their  father  Israel  said  .... 

12  Take  double  money  in  your  hand,  and  the 
money  that  was  in  the  mouth  of  your  sacks  .... 

15  And  they  took  double  money  in  their  hand  and 
Benjamin,  and  rose  up  and  went  down  to  Egypt,  and 
stood  before  Joseph. 

Hindu  131       Azaf,  double. 
Arabic  107      Azaaf,  double,  as  much  more. 
Arabic  107      Izaaf,  adding  a  double  quantity,   or  increasing 

from  one  to  three. 

B.C.  1707.  Genesis  XLIII. 

16  And  when  Joseph  saw  Benjamin  with  them,  he 
said  to  the  ruler  of  his  house,  Bring  these  men  home, 
and  slay,  and  make  ready ;  for  these  men  shall  dine 
with  me  at  noon. 

31  And  Joseph  said  ....  Set  on  bread 

34  And  he  took  and  sent  messes  unto  them  from 
before  him :  But  Benjamin's  mess  was  five  times  so 
much  as  any  of  their's.  And  they  drank,  and  were 
merry  with  him. 

(The  Hebrew,  as  stated  in  the  margins  of  folio  Bibles,  stands 
■as  "  chank  largely^.) 

Liatin  Hospes,  one  who  entertains  guests  or  friends  at 

his  house. 

Italian  Ospe,  a  landlord,  a  host. 

Italian  Ospe,  a  guest,  a  stranger. 

Welsh  Osbi,  to  come  as  a  guest,  to  be  a  guest  or  visitor. 

Welsh  Osb,  a  guest. 

Arabic  107       Azyaf,  guests. 

Arabic  105       Izafat,  making  a  guest,  receiving  hospitably. 

Arabic  34         Ihsab,  making  one  sit  down  on  a  cushion,  causing 

one  to  eat  or  drink  to  the  full,  contenting, 
gratifying,  satisfying,  giving  often. 
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Persian  479     Hasib,  roast  meat. 

Arabic  844       Aazb,  meat  and  drink  which  glides  easily  down 

the  throat. 
Arabic  443      Juzab,  a  dish  of  sugar,  rice  and  meat. 
Arabic  525       Khizaf,  eating. 
Arabic  526      Khazf,  eating  meat. 
French  Assouvir,  to    satiate,  glut,   gorge;     ^^Asaouvify, 

"gorged'*. 
Arabic  852       Aazf,  remaining  a  lonsf  time  eating  and  drinking.. 
Irish  Eisibim,  to  drink  {strictly ^  I  drink). 

Hindu  770      Jazb,  to  absorb,  to  imbibe. 
Arabic  858      Aasuf,  wine. 

Hindu  117       Asav,  rum,  spirit  distilled  from  sugar  or  molasses^ 
Sanscrit  135    Asava,    distilling,   distillation,    rum,    spirituous 

liquor  in  general. 
Sanscrit  135     Asev,  to  indulge  in,  to  enjoy. 

B.C.  1707.  Genesis  XLIV. 

2  And  Joseph  said,  Put  my  cup,  my  silver  cup,  in 
the  sack's  mouth  of  the  youngest. 

Arabic  854       Aasf,  a  capacious  cup. 

Arabic  116       lasaf,  drinking  from  a  large  goblet. 

B.C.  1707.  Genesis  XLIV. 

4  And  when  they  were  not  yet  far  off,  Joseph  said 
to  his  steward.  Up,  follow  after  the  men ;  and  when 
thou  dost  overtake  them,  say,  &c.,  &c. 

13  And  they  returned  to  the  city. 

Egyptian         Khesf,  stop !  turn  back  ! 

B.C.  1707.  Genesis  XLR''. 

15  And  Joseph  said  unto  them,  Wot  ye  not  that 
such  a  man  as  I  can  certainly  divine. 

Hebrew  Ksp  or  Kasap  (^t£^3),  a  sorcerer,  witchcraft. 

Exodus  vii.  11,  Pharaoh  called  for  the  wise 
men,  and  the  sorcerers,  the  magicians  of 
Egypt. 
2  Chron.  xxxiii.  6,  used  enchantment  and 
witchcraft. 

B.C.  1707.  Genesis  XLV. 

3  And  Joseph  said  imto  his  brethen ;  I  am  Joseph,, 
and  his  brethren  could  not  answer  him  for  they  were 
troubled  at  his  presence. 
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Anglo-Saxon  Asswefian,  to  strike  with  astonishment. 

Memo:  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
final  ia/n,  is  merely  a  grammatical  form  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  denoting  the  infinitive  mood* 

B.C.  1706.  Genesis  XLV. 

17  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Joseph,  Say  unto  your 
brethren  this  do  ye,  lade  your  beasts  and  go,  get  you 
imto  the  land  of  Canaan. 

18  And  take  your  &ther  and  your  households  and 
come  unto  me,  and  I  will  give  you  the  good  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  and  ye  shall  eat  the  &t  of  me  land. 

19  Now  thou  art  conmianded,  this  do  ye,  take  you 
wagons  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  for  your  little  ones, 
and  for  your  wives  and  bring  your  father  and  come. 

27  And  when  Jacob  saw  the  wagons  his  spirit 
revived. 

B.C.  1706.  Genesis  XLVI. 

5  And  Jacob  rose  up  from  Beer-sheba,  and  the  sons 
of  Israel  carried  Jacob  their  father,  and  their  little 
ones  and  their  wives  in  the  wagons  which  Pharaoh  had 
sent  to  carry  him. 

6  And  they  took  their  cattle  and  their  goods  which 
they  had  gotten  in  the  land  of  Canaan  and  came  into 
Egypt,  Jacob  and  all  his  seed  with  him. 

French  Romn.  Accoper,  to  equip  oneself. 

French  Equiper,  to  fit  out,  to  equip. 

English  Equip,  to  furnish  with  whatever  is  necessary  for 

a  journey. 
Eiiglish  Equipage,  an  attendance,  retinue  or  following  of 

persons,  horses,  &c.,  such  as  that  of  a  prince 

or  chief. 
Japanese  Hakobi,  to  transport,  to  convey,  to  move  from 

one    place    to    another.      (J.    C.   Hepburn's 

Japanese  Dictionary^  Shanghai,  1867.) 

B.C.  1706.  Genesis  XLVI. 

29  And  Joseph  made  ready  his  chariot  and  went  up 
to  Goshen  to  meet  Israel  his  father  (who  was  coming 
to  Egypt  with  all  the  family,  seventy  in  number). 

Arabic  88         Isaaf,  coming  down  to  and  joining  one's  family. 

Memo:  The   etymological   connection  is 
more  correct  than  the  Biblical  record  as  here 
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translated,  for  Goschen  is  down  the  Nile 
from  where  Joseph  was,  not  up,  as  it  laid 
nearer  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  nearer  to 
the  land  of  Canaan  where  Joseph  came  from. 

Reverting  now  to  the  grain  speculation. 

B.C.  1708.  Genesis  XLI. 

56  And  the  famine  was  over  all  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  Joseph  opened  all  the  storehouses  and  sold 
unto  the  Egyptians. 

57  And  all  countries  came  into  Egypt  to  Joseph 
for  to  buy  com. 

B.C.  1706.  Genesis  XL VII. 

14  And  Joseph  gathered  up  all  the  money  that  was 
found  in  the  land  of  Egypt  and  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
for  the  com  which  they  bought. 

Arabic  521       Khasf,  keeping  without  provender. 
Arabic  990      Kasib,  a  gainer. 
Arabic  1009     Kasub,  a  great  gainer. 
Arabic  1008     Kassab,  a  man  who  gains  much. 
Arabic  1029     Kawzab,  close,  stingy,  avaricious. 
Hebrew  Ksp  or  Kasap  (^D25),  silver  ;  money  in  general. 

Gen.  xxxvii.  28,  Joseph  sold  for  twenty  pieces 

of  silver. 
Gen.  xlii.  28,  my  money  is  retiumed. 
Gen.  xlvii.  14,  Joseph  gathered  up  all  the 
money  that  was   found   in   the   land  of 
Egypt  and  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 
Dsuku  A.  Asopu,  gold. 

B.C.  1701.  Genesis  XLVII. 

20  And  Joseph  bought  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  for 
the  Egyptians  sold  every  man  his  field  because  the 
famine  prevailed  over  them. 

Egyptian  406     Hesp,  land. 
Egyptian  391     Hesp,  a  district,  land. 

B.C.  1701.  Genesis  XLVII. 

23  And  Joseph  said  unto  the  people,  Behold,  I 
have  bought  you  this  day. 

Arabic  70        Izhaf,  deceiving,  betrajdng. 
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Egyptian  764  Asf,  a  fault. 

Arabic  521  Khasf,  a  defect,  imperfection  or  bad  quality. 

Arabic  523  Khashf,  baseness. 

Arabic  524  Khashib,  bad. 

Egyptian  764  Asb,  bad. 

Gurung  N.  Asaba,  bad. 

Greek  Asebeo,  to  act  wickedly. 

Arabic  94  Ashb,  dissimulation. 

Polish  Oszwabic,  to  cheat,  gull,  bamboozle. 

Polish  Oszwabie,  I  cheat,  gull,  &c. 

Arabic  1363  Wazzab,  a  cunning,  crafty  thief. 

Spanish  Gazapo,  a  dissembling,  artful  knave. 

Anglo-Saxon  Geswipp,  cunning,  crafty. 

Swahili  A.  Ghusubu,  to  cheat,  to  swindle. 

Turkish  840  Ghassb,  a  taking  unlawfully. 

B.C.1701.  Genesis  XLVII. 

23  And  Joseph  said,  lo  !  here  is  seed  for  you. 

24  And  in  the  increase  you  shall  give  the  fifth  part 
to  Pharaoh 

26  And  Joseph  made  it  a  law  over  the  land  of 
Egypt  to  this  day,  that  Pharaoh  should  have  the  fifth 
part. 

Arabic  855  Aasuf,  an  extortioner. 

Egyptian  751  Usap,  to  lend. 

Arabic  427  Jizb,  a  part  or  portion. 

Hindu  775  Juzv,  a  part  or  portion. 

Arabic  1009  Kisf,  Kisaf,  or  Kusuf,  parts,  sections. 

Polish  Osep,  the  com  given  as  quit-rent  to  the  land- 
lord. 

Now  going  back  to  the  time  when  the  storing  of  grain  was 

fcst  proposed,  nsimely  fourteen  years  previously,  and  returning 

to  the  Hamite  King  of  Egypt ;  when  Joseph,  from  whatsoever 

cause,  had  suggested  the  matter  to  him,  what  do  we  find  ?     Is 

there  any  sharp  practice  ?     Is  there  any  attempt  to  benefit 

uafedrly  by  Joseph's  brains  ?     Is  there  anything  that  reminds 

^  of  the  Shemite  practices  among  themselves  ?     No,  there  is 

nothing  of  the  sort ;  as  Joseph's  first  master  in  the  land  of  the 

Mizraim  had  set  him  over  all  that  he  had,  and  trusted  him 

Wly,  80  did  the  King  of  the  Mizraim. 

B.C.1716.  Genesis  XLI. 

37  And  the  thing  was  good  in  the  eyes  of  Pharaoh, 
and  in  the  eyes  of  all  his  servants. 
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B.C,  1715.  38  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  his  servants.  Can  we 
find  such  a  one  as  this  is,  a  man  in  whom  the  spirit  of 
God  is? 

39  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Joseph,  Forasmuch  a» 
God  hath  shewed  thee  all  this,  there  is  none  so  discreet 
and  wise  as  thou  art : 

40  Thou  shalt  be  over  my  house,  and  according 
unto  thy  word  shall  all  my  people  be  ruled :  only  in  the 
throne  will  I  be  greater  than  thou. 

41  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Joseph,  See,  I  have  set 
thee  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt. 

42  And  Pharaoh  took  off  his  ring  from  his  hand, 
and  put  it  upon  Joseph's  hand,  and  arrayed  him  in 
vestures  of  fine  linen,  and  put  a  gold  chain  about  his 
neck ; 

43  And  he  made  him  to  ride  in  the  second  chariot 
which  he  had :  .  .  .  and  he  made  him  ruler  over  all 
the  land  of  Egypt. 

We  hear  of  no  mean  jealousy  on  the  part  of  Pharaoh's 
ministers,  no  ill-feeling  among  those  officials  who  thus  saw 
themselves  displaced  from  the  position  they  had  held  as  next  to 
the  king  in  authority,  no  narrow^nded  op^ition  or  attempts  to 
thwart  this  stranger,  thus  rising  over  their  heads  by  his  superior 
brains,  and  who  went  out,  though  only  30  years  old  (v.  46,) 
from  the  presence  of  Pharaoh  the  ruling  power  thoughout  the 
land,  for  the  king  had  seen  the  sense  of  the  suggestion,  and 
being  a  king  worthy  of  the  name,  appreciated  the  man  who 
had  proposed  it  to  him,  and  as  a  great  work  was  to  be  done, 
gave  it  to  the  man,  to  do,  who  had  first  seen  the  necessity  for 
doing  it,  and  did  nothing  by  halves.  "  Only  in  the  throne  will 
"  I  be  greater  than  thou,"  are  words  which,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances that  gave  rise  to  them,  bespeak  this  nameless 
Hamite  king  to  be  as  true  a  gentleman  as  that  other  Pharaoh, 
who,  without  a  word  of  reproach  for  the  infection  he  had  caught 
from  Sarah,  handed  her  to  Abraham  sajdng  "  why  didst  thou 
"  not  tell  me  she  was  thy  wife,  why  saidst  thou.  She  is  my 
"  sister  ;  now  behold  thy  wife,  take  her  and  go  thy  way  ",  and 
who  evidently  would  no  more  have  thought  of  confiscating  the 
wealth  he  had  bestowed  upon  Abraham  for  the  sake  of  his  sup- 
posed sister,  than  this  Pharaoh  thought  of  acting  upon  Joseph's 
suggestion  without  rewarding  him  liberally  and  well.  This 
however  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  we  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  judging  of  the  intuitive  disposition  of  this 
Hamite  king,  for  immediately  after  we  were  informed,  in  Chapter 
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ilv.  that  Joseph  made  himself  known  to  his  brethren,  we  also 
read  as  follows,  in  a  passage  already  quoted. 

•.c.  1706.  Genesis  XLV. 

16  And  the  fame  thereof  was  heard  in  Pharaoh'» 
honse,  saying,  Joseph's  brethren  are  come:  and  it 
pleased  Pharaoh  well,  and  his  servants. 

17  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Joseph,  Say  unto  thy 
brethren,  This  do  ye ;  lade  your  beasts,  and  go,  get 
you  into  the  land  of  Canaan  ; 

18  And  take  your  father  and  your  households,  and 
come  unto  me :  and  I  will  give  you  the  good  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  and  ye  shall  eat  the  fat  of  the  land. 

19  Now  thou  art  commanded,  this  do  ye  ;  take  you 
wagons  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  for  your  little  ones, 
and  for  your  wives,  and  bring  your  father,  and  come. 

20  Also  regard  not  your  stuff ;  for  the  good  of  all 
the  land  of  Egypt  is  yours. 

21  And  the  children  of  Israel  did  so  ;  and  Joseph 

five  them  wagons,  according  to  the  commandment  of 
haraoh,  and  gave  them  provision  for  the  way. 

Now,  not  only  do  we  hear  that  Pharaoh  was  pleased  that 
Joseph's  brethren  had  come,  but  we  hear  that  his  servants  also 
vere  pleased ;  and  as  none  of  them  could  have  expected  to 
derive  any  direct  pleasure  from  this  arrival,  they  could  only 
We  been  glad  for  Joseph's  sake.  We  see  no  jealousy  or  ill- 
feeling,  on  the  part  of  Pharaoh's  people,  at  the  proposed  influx 
of  foreigners,  who,  from  their  connection  with  Joseph,  would  be 
«ure  to  be  placed  in  a  good  position  ;  and  we  see  exactly  the 
same  liberality,  on  the  part  of  Pharaoh,  which  has  characterised 
every  Hamite  hitherto  mentioned,  while  the  thoughtfulness  of 
sending  wagons  for  the  wives  and  little  ones,  bespeaks  the 
natural  kindness  of  a  thoroughly  good-hearted  man. 

Eetuming  now  to  Jacob  we  return  to  deception,  and  to  that 
kind  of  impostiu-e  which,  by  pretending  that  God  is  mixed  up 
with  it,  becomes  so  revolting  and  impious,  for  we  are  told  in 
Genesis  xlvi.  3 — 4  that  God  promised  Jacob  He  would  go  to 
Elgypt  with  him :  "  Fear  not,  I  will  go  dovm  with  thee  into 
**i^g^t ". — ^What  can  be  more  preposterous?  What  can  be  more 
calculated  to  bring  all  religion  into  ridicule,  therefore  what  can 
be  more  injurious?  As  if  God  (who  is  present  everywhere  and 
always)  travelled  about,  and  as  if  Jacob,  or  anybody  else,  could 
go  where  He  was  not. 

We  now  have  the  names  of  Jacob's  sons  and  grandsons  who 
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went  down  with  him  into  Egypt  (and  these  may  be  fully 
trusted  as  correct),  namely  66  persons  besides  his  sons'  wives, 
which  with  Jacob,  Joseph  and  his  two  sons  made  up  70  persons, 
as  mentioned  in  verse  27 ;  passing  over  these  names,  all  of 
which  are  included  in  our  tabulated  list  of  names,  as  already 
given  in  Chapter  II.,  and  which  will  be  fully  treated  of  in 
Chapter  VII.,  we  presently  come  to  the  following. 

B.C.  1706.  Genesis  XLVII. 

3  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Joseph's  brethren.  What 
is  your  occupation?  And  they  said  unto  Pharaoh, 
Thy  servants  are  shepherds,  both  we,  and  also  our 
fathers. 

4  They  said  moreover  unto  Pharaoh,  For  to  sojourn 
in  the  land  are  we  come ;  for  thy  servants  have  no 
pasture  for  their  flocks ;  for  the  famine  is  sore  in  the 
land  of  Canaan ;  now  therefore,  we  pray  thee,  let  thy 
servants  dwell  in  the  land  of  Goshen. 

6  And  Pharaoh  spake  imto  Joseph,  saying.  Thy 
father  and  thy  brethren  are  come  unto  thee  : 

6  The  land  of  Egj^t  is  before  thee;  in  the  best  of 
the  land  make  thy  father  and  brethren  to  dwell ;  in  the 
land  of  Goshen  let  them  dwell ;  and  if  thou  knowest 
any  men  of  activity  among  them,  then  make  them 
rulers  over  my  cattle 

1 1  And  Joseph  placed  his  father  and  his  brethren, 
and  gave  them  a  possession  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  in  the 
best  of  the  land,  in  the  land  of  Rameses,  as  Pharaoh 
had  commanded. 

1 2  And  Joseph  nourished  his  father  and  his  brethren, 
and  all  his  father's  household,  with  bread,  according  to 
their  families. 

In  spite  therefore  of  all  the  blessings  which  Jacob  pretended 
to  have  been  promised  him  by  the  Lord,  we  see  him  ending 
his  days  a  dependent  on  the  bounty  of  a  king  who  was  not  of 
his  own  race  ;  and  we  see  him  with  two  sons  who  had  conunitted 
murder,  another  who  had  ravished  his  father's  wife,  and  all  the 
rest,  except  Benjamin  the  youngest,  incriminated  in  the  un- 
natural behaviour  to  their  brother  Joseph,  all  of  this  being 
brought  about  by,  and  naturally  consequent  on,  his  own  act ; 
he  had  deceived  his  father  by  personating  Esau  whom  his 
father  wished  to  bless,  this  fact  was  of  course  soon  known  to 
Laban,  brother  of  Rebekah,  who  had  assisted  Jacob  in  his 
fraud ;  and  Leah  the  daughter  of  Laban  deceived  Jacob,  with 
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the  assistance  of  her  father,  by  personating  her  sister  Bachel, 

whom  Jacob  wished  to  marry ;  the  two  circmnstances  are  so 

nearly   alike   that  the   second  was  evidently  suggested  by  a 

knowledge  of  the  first.     Rachel  naturally  felt  that  Leah  nad 

played  her  a  most  irritating  trick,  and,  when  Jacob  married  them 

both,  a  rivalry  sprung  up  between  them  so  fierce  that  Leah's 

children  must  have  sucked  in  the  venom  of  hatred  with  their 

mother's  milk.    The  deceitful  nature  of  Jacob  and  Leah  showed 

itself  in  their  children  Simeon   and   Levi,   in   the   matter  of 

Shechem  and  Hamor ;  badly  brought  up  from  the  beginning, 

the  whole  resulted  in  an  imruly  household;    Rachel  was  no 

sooner  dead  than  Reuben,  Leah's  eldest  son,  commits  an  outrage 

on  his  father's  wife  Bilhah,  who  had  been  Rachel's  maid  and 

apparently  her  strong  partisan  ;  later  on,  Rachel's  son  Joseph 

is  sold  into  captivity  by  his  brothers,  and  Jacob  lived  for  many 

years   after  in   continual  fear  that   Benjamin,   Rachel's  only 

other  child,  would  also  fall  a  victim  to  their  hate.     Jacob's  life 

must  have  been  anything  but  a  happy  one,  and  in  spite  of  all 

the  superstitious  halo  that  has  surrounded  him,  there  can  be 

xio  doubt  that  it  was  a  bad  one,  which  drew  down  upon  itself 

t:he  punishments  of  its  own  acts,  as  provided  by  those  natural 

«uid  inmiutable  laws,  by  which  the  God  of  all  rules  the  world. 

Of  all  the  so-called  chosen  race  of  Abraham,  Sarah,  Isaac, 
JKebecca,  Laban,  Jacob,  Rachel,  Leah,  and  their  twelve  sons,  from 
horn  sprang  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  Joseph  is  the  only  one 
whom  we  can  read  with  any  pleasure  ;  but  even  Joseph  was 
ot  what  is  generally  thought  of  him,  his  misfortunes  in  early 
and  the  touching  scenes  where  he  and  his  brothers  meet 
,  have  blinded  the  world  to  two  important  points,  to  which 
must  draw  attention — firstly,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  with 
Jacob's  faults  he  loved  Joseph, 

^c.  1729.  Genesis  XXXVII. 

34  And  Jacob  rent  his  clothes  and  put  sack-cloth 
upon  his  loins  and  mourned  for  his  son  many  days. 

35  And  all  his  sons,  and  all  his  daughters,  rose 
up  to  comfort  him,  but  he  refused  to  be  comforted  and 
he  said,  I  will  go  down  into  the  grave  unto  my  son 
mourning ;  thus  his  father  wept  for  him. 

Egyptian  342  Akb,  to  lament, 
t^yptian  338  Aakbi,  or  Aakbu,  lament. 

Egyptian  597  Acabu,  to  grieve  or  lament. 

Caribbean        Ayakouaba,  to  weep. 

Burmese  Akap,  to  weep  (Khyeng  dialect). 

Arabic  1374    Wakkab,  one  wno  mourns  much  and  often. 
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We  never  heax  however  of  any  attempt,  on  Joseph's  part,  to 
communicate  with  his  father  when  he  was  overseer  of  Potiphar's 
house,  and  must  have  had  many  opportunities  of  doing  so  if  he 
had  wished,  and  although  he  afterwards  became  prime  minister 
in  Egypt,  and  must  then  have  had  much  more  power  than  was 
necessary  to  have  sought  for  his  father,  in  the  adjoining,  and 
kindred,  land  of  Canaan  if  he  had  chosen  to  do  so,  he  actually 
allowed  twenty-three  years  to  go  by,  without  ever  attempting 
to  allay  his  father's  anxiety,  and  even  then  it  was  not  by  his 
own  act  that  it  all  came  about. 

The  next  point  concerning  Joseph,  which  on  reflection  one 
can  not  admire,  is  his  action  concerning  the  famine : — 

Genesis  XLVIL 

B.C.  1706.  13  And  there  was  no  bread  in  all  the  land ;  for  the 
famine  was  very  sore,  so  that  the  land  of  Egypt  and 
all  the  land  of  Canaan  fainted  by  reason  of  the  famine. 
14  And  Joseph  gathered  up  all  the  money  that  was 
foimd  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
for  the  com  which  they  bought :  and  Joseph  brought 
the  money  into  Pharaoh's  house. 

B.C.  1702.  15  And  when  money  failed  in  the  land  of 
Eg3^t,  and  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  all  the  Egyptians 
came  unto  Joseph,  and  said.  Give  us  bread ;  for  why 
should  we  die  in  thy  presence  ?  for  the  money  faileth. 

16  And  Joseph  said.  Give  your  cattle ;  and  I  will 
give  you  for  your  cattle,  if  money  fail. 

17  And  they  brought  their  cattle  unto  Joseph: 
and  Joseph  gave  them  bread  in  exchange  for  horses, 
and  for  the  flocks,  and  for  the  cattle  of  the  herds,  and 
for  the  asses ;  and  he  fed  them  with  bread  for  all  their 
cattle  for  that  year. 

18  When  that  year  was  ended,  they  came  unto 
him  the  second  year,  and  said  unto  him,  We  will  not 
hide  it  from  my  lord,  how  that  our  money  is  spent ; 
my  lord  also  hath  our  herds  of  cattle ;  there  is  not 
ought  left  in  the  sight  of  my  lord,  but  our  bodies,  and 
our  lands : 

19  Wherefore  shall  we  die  before  thine  eyes,  both 
we  and  our  land  ?  buy  us  and  our  land  for  bread,  and 
we  and  our  land  will  be  servants  unto  Pharaoh :  and 
give  us  seed,  that  we  may  live,  and  not  die,  that  the 
land  be  not  desolate. 

20  And  Joseph  bought  all  the  land  of  Egypt  for 
Pharaoh ;  for  the  Egyptians  sold  every  man  Ms  field. 
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B.C.  1701.becau8e  the  famine  prevailed  over  them :  so  the  land 
became  Pharaoh's. 

21  And  as  for  the  people,  he  removed  them  to 
cities  from  one  end  of  the  borders  of  Egypt  even  to 
the  other  end  thereof. 

22  Only  the  land  of  the  priests  bought  he  not; 
for  the  priests  had  a  portion  assigned  them  of  Pharaoh, 
and  did  eat  their  portion  which  Pharaoh  gave  them : 
wherefore  they  sold  not  their  lands. 

23  Then  Joseph  said  unto  the  people.  Behold,  I 
have  bought  you  this  day  and  your  land  for  Pharaoh : 
lo,  here  is  seed  for  you,  and  ye  shall  sow  the  land. 

24  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  increase,  that 
ye  shall  give  the  fifth  part  unto  Pharaoh,  and  four  parts 
^hall  be  your  own,  for  seed  of  the  field,  and  for  your 
food,  and  for  them  of  your  households,  and  for  food 
for  your  little  ones. 

25  And  they  said.  Thou  hast  saved  our  lives  t  let 
us  find  grace  in  the  sight  of  my  lord,  and  we  will  be 
Pharaoh's  servants. 

26  And  Joseph  made  it  a  law  over  the  land  of 
Egypt  unto  this  day,  that  Pharaoh  should  have  the 
fifth  part ;  except  the  land  of  the  priests  only,  which 
became  not  Pharaoh's. 

2t  And  Israel  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  in  the 
country  of  Goshen  ;  and  they  had  possessions  therein, 
and  grew,  and  multiplied  exceedingly. 

To  gather  up  all  the  money,  which  was  found  in  the  land  of 
^ypt  and  Canaan,  may  have  been  a  legitimate  transaction,  and, 
when  money  failed  the  Egyptians,  it  may  have  been  justifiable 
to  make  them  part  with  their  horses  and  asses,  their  cattle,  and 
tieir  sheep,  for  the  sake  of  bread ;  though  I  do  not  think  so, 
and  certainly  no  such  thing  was  done  by  the  Egyptians,  in  con- 
nection with  the  famine  in  Abraham's  days ;  but,  at  any  rate 
the  matter  should  assuredly  have  stopped  here.     All  the  com 
that  Joseph  sold  the  people  must  have  belonged  to  them 
originally,  for  it  was  grown  by  them,  and  bought  from  them 
by  Joseph,  on  behalf  of  the  king ;  and,  even  if  we  suppose  that 
Pharaoh,  previous  to  the  famine,  personally  owned  one-twentieth 
of  all  the  money,  horses,  asses,  cattle  and  sheep  in  the  country, 
which  is  probably  far  more  than  he  did  own,  and  that  he  had 
speculated  with  the  whole  of  this  vast  private  fortune,  and 
had    paid  for  the  com  with  all  that  he  had,  including  live- 
stock, he  had  now  received  back  all  his  outlay  twenty-fold,  and 
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had  made  1900  per  cent,  profit  to  a  gigantic  speculation;  eo 
that  the  aflFair  had  already  more  than  reached  the  point  of 
extortion. 

To  go  on  therefore  as  Joseph  did,  and  to  make  the  people 
part  with  all  their  land,  after  they  had  parted  with  all  their 
money  and  their  cattle,  and  even  to  make  them  sell  their  own 
bodies  for  food,  is  the  act  of  a  tyrant ;  the  cruelty  and  oppres- 
sion of  a  foreign  conqueror  could  do  no  more  than  .foseph 
accomplished  by  this  ejiortion,  for  he  had  acquired  all  their 
wealth,  and  had  reduced  a  nation  of  free  people  to  slavery. 
The  fact  that  he  afterwards  gave  them  com  for  seed  upon 
exorbitant  terms,  does  not  alter  the  case,  for  he  could  not  have 
used  the  land  without  cultivators,  and  there  is  no  statement 
that  the  cattle  were  ever  lent  to  them  at  any  price. 

It  is  not  only  the  duty  of  a  king  to  be  a  father  to  his  people, 
and  to  study  their  benefit,  deriving  his  own  welfare  exclusively 
from  theirs,  but  moreover  he  can  not  really  profit  by  anything 
which  injures  them  ;  the  proper  place  for  horses,  asses,  herds  of 
cattle,  and  flocks  of  sheep,  is  all  over  the  coimtry ;  money  ac- 
cumulated in  the  treasury  of  a  king  is  idle  and  unproductive  ; 
personal  ambition  may  have  been  gratified  at  the  success  of  all 
this  cruel  extortion,  but  it  was  gratified  at  the  expense  of  a 
nation's  ruin.  We  read  in  the  above  record  that  aU  this  was 
done  by  Joseph  for  Pharaohj  that  the  money  was  placed  ixt 
Pharaoh's  treasury  and  that  the  land  and  the  people  were  bought 
for  Pharaoh  ;  but,  we  are  not  told  that  Pharaoh  acted  in  the 
matter,  nor  that  he  gave  any  orders  of  the  kind.  All  was 
done  by  Joseph,  and  it  must  be  observed,  that,  when  he  pro- 
posed it  to  the  king,  there  was  not  a  word  said  about  profit  ;^ 
the  proposition  was  simply  to  store  up  the  food,  so  "  that  the 
"  land  perish  not  through  the  famine"  (xli.  36),  and  this  is  what 
Pharaoh  agreed  to,  and  authorised  him  to  do. 

Joseph  was  only  thirty  years  old  when  he  was  made  governor 
of  the  country,  but  the  king  may  have  been  an  old  man  even 
then,  and  it  was  not  until  fourteen  years  afterwards  that  these 
transactions  were  accomplished,  when  Pharaoh  may  have  be- 
come imbecile  with  age  or  sickness ;  for  it  is  utterly  inconceiy- 
able  that  a  man,  who  appointed  Joseph  because  he  recognised  in 
his  proposition,  viz.  to  store  up  food  so  that  the  people  should 
not  perish  through  famine,  both  discretion  and  wisdom  ema- 
nating from  the  spirit  of  God  (xli.  38,  39),  and  who  evinced 
such  liberality  and  kind-hearted  thoughtfulness  as  regards 
Joseph's  family,  should  be  also  grossly  avaricious,  and  totally 
hard-hearted  in  matters  concerning  his  own  subjects.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  was  by  the  wish^ 
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and  with  the  knowledge,  of  such  a  man  that  his  own  race  and 
nation  should  be  forced  to  part  with  all  they  had,  their  money, 
their  cattle,  their  land,  even  the  ownership  of  their  own  bodies, 
to  escape  starvation,  and  be  deported  ^^  from  one  end  of  the 
"borders  of  Egypt,  even  unto  the  other  end  thereof* ;  while 
Jacob  and  his  family,  people  of  an  alien  race,  should  have  free 
rations,  with  the  land  of  Goshen  for  their  flocks ;  and  that, 
while  his  own  people  were  thus  being  ground  down  into  servi- 
tude, the  Israelites  should  **  grow  and  multiply  exceedingly  '* 
upon  his  bounty. 

As  for  the  horses  and  asses,  herds  of  cattle,  and  flocks  of 
sheep,  extorted  from  the  whole  Egyptian  nation  (not  some  of 
these  animals,  but  all  they  had),  they  were  now  Pharaoh's ; 
and  we  heard,  in  xlvii.  6,  that  when  Joseph's  brethren  first 
arrived  in  Egypt,  viz.^  four  years  previously,  he  was  authorised 
to  appoint  one  or  more  of  them  to  be  rulers  over  the  cattle 
Pharaoh  had  at  that  time ;  there  can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt, 
after  what  we  have  seen  of  Joseph's  regard  for  Benjamin,  who 
was  his  only  fiill  brother,  that  he  appointed  him,  who  would 
thus,  in  the  first  instance,  come  into  actual  and  personal  control 
0¥er  Pharaoh's  flocks,  and  ultimately,  over  all  the  flocks  and 
berds  of  Egypt,  besides  the  horses  and  the  asses,  while  Joseph 
remained  at  the  head  of  the  treasury,  which  contained  all  the 
cash  of  Egypt  and  Canaan.  The  power  which  these  two  would 
thus  have  in  their  own  hands  would  be  enormous,  especially 
over  a  quiet,  peaceable  people,  as  the  Mizraim  must  have  been, 
or  they  would  have  had  bread  riots,  and  forced  open  the  grana- 
ries ;  for,  when  they  had  paid  at  least  twenty  times  as  much 
for  bread-food  as  they  had  sold  their  crops  for,  they  would  have 
been  justified  in  considering  they  had  a  right  to  all  that  was 
then  left  of  those  crops ;  and  that  they  did  not  do  so,  but  suf- 
fered themselves  to  be  deported  to  the  other  end  of  their  own 
country,  proves  that  they  must  have  been  a  remarkably  peace- 
able people,  though  it  does  not  prove  that  they  were  devoid  of 
spirit,  or  cowardly ;  for  having  sold  their  grain,  it  was  no  longer 
theirs,  and  the  more  high-minded  and  honourable  they  were, 
the  less  they  could  attempt  to  seize  upon  that  which  they  had 
once  sold.  That  the  house  of  Israel  would  use  the  enormous 
power,  which  the  personal  control  of  all  the  cattle  and  cash  of 
the  country  would  confer,  is  rendered  most  probable  by  the 
nature  of  their  race,  as  we  have  already  seen  it ;  and  that  they 
did  so  is  a  fact,  for,  though  it  is  not  recorded  in  the  Bible, 
Joseph  became  king  of  Egypt,  and  his  son  reigned  after  him  ; 
to  say  more  at  the  present  moment  would  be  premature. 

Jacob  died  about  two  years  after  the  famine  was  over,  and, 
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by  his  own  wish,  was  buried  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  in  the  cave 
of  Machpelah,  which  Abraham  had  purchased  of  Ephron  the 
Hittite,  171  years  before. 

Spanish  Acabar,  to  die. 

Latin  Occubo,  to  be  dead,  to  lie  dead. 

Greek  Acapao  or  Agapao,  to  pay  the  last  honours  to  the  dead* 

Assyrian  Ikubbu,  a  vault. 

Beyond  the  fact  that  Joseph  attained  to  a  great  age,  living, 
in  fact,  for  fifty-four  years  after  the  above  event,  and  that  his 
children  in  the  fourth  generation  sat  upon  his  knee,  we  prac- 
tically have  no  more  information  in  the  Bible,  until  the  house 
of  Jacob  (viz.  Israel)  had  grown  from  twelve  men  with  their 
wives  and  fifty-eight  children,  into  at  least  3,000,000  souls  ;  for, 
the  book  of  Genesis  ends  with  the  death  of  Joseph,  and  there 
is  nothing  in  the  Scriptures  between  that  and  the  events 
recorded  in  the  book  of  Exodus. 

From  this  point  onwards  it  would  be  useless  and  unfair 
to  lay  much  stress  upon  individual  actions,  as  showing  the 
difference  in  nature  between  the  race  of  Shem  and  the  race  of 
Ham.  So  far  we  have  taken,  on  both  sides,  the  earliest  known 
history  of  individuals,  who,  being  the  progenitors  of  nations, 
may  fairly  and  justly  be  considered  as  types  of  the  breeds 
engendered  from  their  loins  ;  in  considering  the  rest  of  the  Old 
Testament,  we  must,  however,  look  more  to  the  general  actions 
of  the  tribes  and  peoples,  for  which  purpose  we  need  take 
but  a  general  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole,  without 
dwelling  upon  details,  as  we  have  hitherto  purposely  done.  It 
has  been  wisely  said  that  "  the  child  is  the  father  of  the  man% 
so  it  is  with  nations ;  climates  do  much,  customs,  teaching,  and 
general  surroundings,  do  much  also,  but  the  inborn  nature  of  a 
race  does  far  more ;  the  progenitors  of  a  breed  impart  a  tone 
to  the  entire  strain  throughout  their  generations,  which  is 
only  aflFected  by  admixture ;  for,  although  "  all  men  are  men  % 
there  is  as  much  difference  between  them,  as  there  is  between 
blood-hounds,  grey-hounds,  bull-dogs,  mastiffs,  spaniels  and 
other  breeds  of  dogs,  which,  unless  crossed,  go  on  breeding 
blood-hounds,  grey-nounds,  bull-dogs,  mastiffs,  spaniels,  &c., 
precisely  like  themselves,  firom  generation  to  generation. 

As  far  as  we  have  gone,  the  comparison  between  the  race 
of  Shem  and  the  race  of  Ham,  has  resulted  in  Ham's  favour 
throughout,  and  although  I  acknowledge,  and  openly  state, 
that  I  am  speaking  in  favour  of  Ham,  I  maintain  that  the 
comparison  has  been  fairly  set  forth  ;  but  until  I  took  pen  in 
hand  the  silent  merits  of  this  race  have  been  obscured  for  cen- 
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tunes  by  the  self-asserting  pretensions  of  the  race  of  Shem. 
The  record  before  us,  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  entirely  written 
by  the  Shemite  house  of  Israel,  for  the  glory  of  their  own 
people,  and  the  whole  record  is  infinitely  more  a  matter  of 
politics  than  of  religion.  Whatever  glimpses  we  have  had  of 
the  Hamite  race,  those  glimpses  have  been  purely  incidental, 
they  were  never  intended  by  the  Israelite  writers  to  do  more 
than  to  show  the  consideration  in  which  their  own  people  were 
held  by  those  among  whom  they  were  strangers,  to  display  the 
superior  sharpness,  cleverness  or  acuteness  of  their  own  folks, 
and  to  substantiate  their  pretensions  to  being  "  God's  chosen 
people  ^.  For  many  centuries  the  race  of  Shem  have  had  it- 
all  their  own  way,  the  pens  of  thousands  have  been  worn  to  the 
stump  on  their  side,  while  not  a  quill  has  been  dipped  in  ink, 
and  not  a  tongue  has  stirred,  on  behalf  of  Canaan ;  and  but 
few  words  have  been  uttered  with  the  view  of  doing  even  the 
most  conmion-place  justice  to  the  race  of  Ham,  which,  as  we 
learn  from  the  Old  Testament,  represents  one-third  of  all 
limnanity. 

What  I  have  said  so  far,  was  (with  the  exception  of  etymo- 
logical matters)  equally  open  to  have  been  said  one,  two  or 
three  thousand  years  ago— that  is  to  say,  before  either  David  or 
Solomon  was  bom,  both  of  whom  had  this  book  of  Genesis 
l)efore  them — ^my  words,  however  constitute  the  first  reply  on 
behalf  of  the  race  of  Ham,  as  such,  to  the  thousands  of  in- 
'terested  voices  which  have  been  raised  for  centuries  on  the  other 
side.  For  the  first  time  therefore  in  the  history  of  man,  as  far 
as  our  knowledge  of  history  and  literature  will  carry  us  back^ 
the  great  case  of  Shem  veraua  Ham — ^Japheth  being  judge — 
stands  with  somebody  on  each  side  ;  it  has  now  one  heart,  and 
one  brain,  speaking  in  sincerity  and  earnestness  on  behalf  of 
Ham  and  his  son  Canaan,  in  reply  to  all  that  has  been  said,  and 
written,  on  behalf  of  Shem,  and  his  descendants  Abraham, 
Isaac,  Jacob,  Simeon,  Levi,  Moses,  &c,  &c.,  by  the  ten  per  cent, 
•advocates  of  the  house  of  Israel. 

Although  I  am  replying  to  these,  who  have  so  long  mono- 
polized attention,  it  would  be  conceding  more  than  I  am  war- 
ranted in  doing,  if  I  said  that  when  I  have  spoken,  counsel  will 
have  been  heard  on  both  sides  ;  for  I  am  no  coimsel,  I  am  no 
trained  lawyer,  no  politician,  no  doctor  of  divinity,  nor  even  a 
member  of  the  fraternity  of  literati;  I  have  no  recognised 
ability  to  speak  on  the  subject,  no  prestige  at  all,  I  have  never 
publicly  taken  pen  in  hand  nor  spoken  in  public  in  my  life,  but 
am  a  plain,  hard-worked  business  man,  devoting  to  this  subject 
such  time  as  I  can  spare,  with  the  sole  object  of  benefiting  all 
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men  by  exalting  their  perceptions  of  The  Creator,  and  bringing* 
to  the  front  the  Hamite  race,  whose  practical  gtxxl  sense  ha& 
constantly  been  neutralized  by  their  superstitious  war-foment- 
ing opponents. 

On  the  Shemite  side,  thousands  of  well-trained  partisans 
have  daily  spoken  for  centuries,  in  temple,  synagogue,  church 
and  mosque,  with  all  the  prestige  which  the  profession  or  pre- 
tence of  religion  can  confer,  and  with  millions  and  milKons  of 
ecclesiastical  funds  at  their  back,  recruited  by  ten  per  cent, 
arrangements  and  endless  forms  of  begging.  These  will  not 
leave  oflF  speaking  when  I  do,  but,  with  their  miUion  pulpits  in 
full  working  order,  they  will  go  on  speaking  as  they  are  paid 
to  do,  and  as  they  were  sworn  to  do,  before  they  were  entrusted 
with  the  privilege  of  so  speaking,  and  they  will  go  on  degrad- 
ing man's  natural  conception  of  the  Almighty  Creator^  as  they 
have  done  so  long.  But  as,  when  I  have  completed  this  book,, 
it  is  my  purpose  to  write  no  more,  imless  that  purpose  is  over- 
ruled by  His  supreme  will,  it  will  be  the  more  necessary  for  the* 
reader  to  watch  the  matter  for  himself  as  we  go  on,  and  to- 
make  sure  that  I  have  not  yet  made,  and  that  I  do  not  here- 
after make,  a  single  unfair  point ;  should  I  unwittingly  do  so,, 
it  would  be  more  grief  to  me  than  missing  twenty  points  the 
other  way,  but,  whether  I  write  fairly  or  unfairly,  let  the  house 
of  Japheth  also  judge,  as  these  words  reach  them  in  whatever 
language  they  may  arrive ;  for,  as  between  Shem  and  Ham,. 
Japheth  must  necessarily  be  the  only  disinterested  party. 

When  the  last  volimie  of  this  work  is  completed,  it  is,  as  I 
have  said,  my  wish  to  writ^  no  more ;  to  all  that  may  then  be 
uttered  by  interested  advocates  on  the  other  side,  I  shall  leave 
others  to  say  that  which  our  God  may  put  in  their  hearts  to  say, 
but  my  time  for  action  will  have  then  arrived;  and,  subject  to  the 
will  of  Him  who  gives  that  time,  I  shall  not  waste  it  by  going 
once  more  over  ground  already  trodden ;  those  who  like  may 
sift  the  siftings  a  second,  or  a  thousandth,  time,  that  is  not  my 
affair,  and  I  say  so  now,  in  preference  to  saying  it  at  the  end  of 
the  book,  so  that  full  attention  may  be  given  on  the  first  read- 
ing, which  is  generally  the  clearest,  the  most  comprehensive 
and  the  best. 

In  remarking  upon  the  Shemite,  or  Old  Testament,  record,, 
not  a  word  of  which  has  been  written  by  the  race  of  Ham,. 
I  have  omitted  no  circumstance  of  importance  on  either  side, 
and  have  introduced  nothing,  excepting  where  I  have  brought 
forward  my  new  application  of  etymology,  in  direct  support  of 
the  statements  there  made  by  the  writers  of  that  record,  and 
such  other  words  as  afford  a  side  light  on  the  same  events ;  later 
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<m  I  shall  have  new  evidence  to  bring  forward,  but  in  the  next 
•chapter  I  shall  confine  myself,  as  I  have  done  in  this,  to  the 
actual  text,  making  my  own  comments  thereon. 

As  &r  as  we  have  gone,  the  written  record  of  the  Old 
Testament,  when  fidrly  considered  with  reference  to  the  two 
races  of  Sl^m  and  Ham,  stands  thus : — concerning  the  Shemites 
we  have  seen  that  the  first  aggressive  war  known  to  history  was 
waged  by  them — and  I  say  that  Abraham  passing  oflF  his  first 
wife  as  his  sister  on  two  several  occasions,  and  casting  his  second 
wife  and  child  adrift  in  the  wilderness — Rebecca  and  Jacob 
deceiving  Isaac — Laban  and  Leah  deceiving  Jacob — Rachel  and 
Leah's  conduct  to  each  other — Jacob's  manoeuvre  with  Laban's 
•cattle — ^the  horrible  incest  of  Lot's  daughters,  and  of  Jacob's  son 
Reuben — the  bloodthirsty  conduct  of  Jacob's  sons  Simeon  and 
Levi — Joseph's  silence  for  twenty-three  years,  when  he  could 
have  communicated  with  his  £a,ther,  as  he  knew  where  to  find 
him,  whereas  Jacob  had  no  clue  and  thought  he  was  dead — and 
Joseph's  subsequent  grinding  behaviour  to  the  Egyptians,  evince 
the  same  craft  and  cowardice,  cruelty,  ferocity,  deception,  avarice, 
selfishness  and  want  of  principle  generally,  which  has  since 
•characterised  their  descendants,  not  only  in  the  remainder  of  the 
Bible  record,  but  also  in  their  subsequent  national  and  individual 
-acts — while  all  the  ostentatious  profanity  concerning  "  the  seed 
**of  Abraham  my  friend",  and  the  unconditional  blessings  stated 
to  have  been  promised  by  the  Almighty  to  this  self-seeking  man 
who  impiously  pretended  that  an  angel  had  called  to  him  out  of 
heaven ;  that  he  had  talked  to  the  Lord  and  given  Him  a  meal, 
with  water  to  wash  His  feet,  followed  by  a  lesson  in  clemency 
and  justice;  who  pretended  that  God  had  promised  that  all 
nations  should  be  blessed  in  him  and  his  seed,  though  to  all 
appearance  he  is  the  author  of  human  sacrifices — the  further 
pretensions  of  Jacob,  with  his  ten  per  cent,  arrangement,  and 
atrocious  gasconade  in  pretending  to  have  wrestled  bodily  with 
God  and  to  have  prevjuled — and  all  the  other  details  of  the 
whole  concern,  are  one  continual  attempt  to  degrade  the  God 
who  created  all  men — and  to  pretend,  as  they  did,  and  as  their 
descendants  still  do,  and  as  others,  to  their  shame,  believe,  that 
He,  who  made  and  sustains  us  all,  was  the  partisan  of  these 
-exceptionally  imworthy  people,  i«  not  religion^  and  all  the  priests 
in  the  world  can  not  talk  it  so. 

Let  those,  who  think  it  right  to  insult  our  Creator  in  this 
way,  go  on  until  they  draw  down  upon  themselves  such  retribu- 
tion as  He  may  think  fit ;  I  do  not,  and  I  will  not — my  business 
is  with  the  race  of  Ham,  who  are  clear  of  this  infamy,  and 
who,  in  every  instance  where   they  have    been    incidentally 
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brought  to  notice  in  the  Bible,  have  shown,  as  far  as  we  have 
yet  gone,  simplicity  and  good-nature,  liberal  behaviour,  high- 
minded  gentleness,  honour,  bravery,  honesty  and  good  faith, 
perfectly  untainted  by  idolatry  or  superstition  of  any  kind ;  and 
although  they  were  then,  and  have  since  been,  deceived  and  ill- 
treated  by  these  crafty  Shemites,  they  shall  see  what  they  have 
not  seen,  they  shall  recognise  each  other,  and  shall  part  from 
those  who  have  deluded  them,  but  they  will  do  so  without 
malice,  for  such  a  feeling  is  not  in  their  nature. 


I  do  not  wish  to  re-open  the  subjects  spoken  of  in  the  fore- 
going pages  of  this  chapter,  nor  to  hurt  any  man's  feelings  by 
imgenerously  prolonging  a  painful  subject ;  but,  as  I  am  not  in 
a  position  to  know  whether  those  readers,  whose  preconceived 
prejudices  were  such,  that  the  plain-spoken  language  herein 
used  came  upon  them  at  first  with  a  kind  of  shock,  are  con-- 
vinced  or  not;   I  must  especially  ask  all  who  consider  their 
opinion  to  be  of  any  importance  to  turn  back  and  make  sure 
that  they  have  understood  all  that  I  have  said  in  this  and  the 
first  chapter,  and  then  to  read  the  Book  of  Grenesis  straight 
through,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  whole  Bible  rests  on  thia 
foundation,  and  that  all  that  is  called  '^ revealed  religion"  i& 
built  upon  it ;  after  which  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  much 
difference  between  us,  if  I  ask  them  honestly  to  tell  me  whether 
they  believe  that  God,  who  is  eternity  in  time,  infinity  in  space, 
omnipotence  in  might,  the  perfection  of  reason  and  goodness, 
the  Creator  and  one  First  Cause  of  all  things,  present  every- 
where, came  down  to  see,  went  somewhere  else  to  examine, 
spoke  to  Abraham  vvua  voce  as  a  friend,  eat  veal  in  his  tent^ 
chaffed  Sarah,  accepted  ten  per  cent,  from  Jacob,  wrestled  with 
him  bodily,  or  did,  in  fact,  any  of  those  things  which,  with  the 
pitiable  presumption  inherent  in  the  stage  of  gross  ignorance^ 
the  house  of  Israel  have  pretended  that  He  did,  but  whicK  I  dh* 
not  for  one  moment  imagine  that  one  Israelite  in  fifty  honestly 
believes  at  this  present  time ;  and  if  not,  or  even  if  otherwiise, 
why  should  we  all  be  playing  the  hypocrite,  and  pretending  toi 
believe  things,  which  our  good  sense  tells  us  are  untiue  Z 
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Stabtino  now  with  the  Book  of  Exodus,  it  will  somewhat  clear 
the  ground  to  state  at  once  that  I  shall  begin  again  from  the 
same  point  in  Chapter  VI. ;  for  as  we  have  been  making  a  com- 
parison between  the  races  of  Ham  and  Shem,  as  far  as  the 
Biblical  record  enables  us,  it  would  be  considered  that  I  was 
departing  from  what  is  fair,  and  that  I  was  purposely  closing  my 
eyes  to  a  heavy  score  afifainst  Ham,  if  I  did  not  debit  that  side 
of  the  account  with  tne  cruelty  and   oppression  which  the 
Israelites  are  reported  to  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
Mizraim,  translated  Egyptians.     I  can  not  do  so,  because  it  is 
not  a  fact,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  state  here,  that  I 
diall  show,  in  Chapter  VI.,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  which 
were  left  behind  by  Moses  when  he  led  out  the  IsraeUtes,  were 
Israelites  also,  more  especially  those  in  authority ;  in  fact  that 
the  Pharaoh  mentioned  by  Moses,  the  magicians,  and  those  he 
complains  of,  were  descendants  of  Jacob,  like  himself.    Although 
it  was  necessary  to  say  this  much  now,  it  would  be  premature  at 
present  to  say  more,  as  we  shall  go  fully  into  the  subject  in  the 
sixth  chapter,  and  in  this  we  shall  leave  the  topic  out  as  far  as 
possible. 

Where  a  statement  is  inconsistent  and  contradictory,  it  may 
jrenerally  be  considered  that  it  is  not  true.     In  Exodus  i.  7  we 
lear  that  ^^  the  children  of  Israel  increased  abundantly,  and 
**  multiplied,  and  waxed  exceeding  mighty,  and  the  land  was 
**  filled  with  them";  in  the  next  two  verses,  the  king  of  Egypt 
is  represented  as  stating,  that  the  children  of  Israel  were  more 
and  mightier  than  the  Egyptians,  and  he  therefore  proposes  to 
deal  wisely  with  them,  **lest  they  get  up  out  of  the  land", 
which  one  would  think  was  just  what  he  would  wish  them  to 
do,  if  they  were  mightier  than  his  own  people ;  but  how  can 
all  this  be  reconciled  with  the  statement,  in  the  next  verse, 
that  the  Egyptians,  who,  we  are  told,  were  less  numerous  and 
less  mighty,  set  task  masters  over  the  Israelites,  and  made 
them  serve  with  rigour,  or  with  the  statement  that  two  mid- 
wives  did  the  office  of  midwife  to  the  Hebrew  women  {see  v. 
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15  to  21),  though  "  the  land  was  filled  with  them**  (v.  7),  and 
Egypt  was  then  at  least  500  miles  from  north  to  south ; — 
a  person  who  is  writing  a  true  history  does  not  make  such 
irreconcilable  statements  as  these. 

Soon  after  this  Moses  is  bom,  and  the  first  thing  he  tells 
us  of  himself  after  his  babyhood,  is  that,  seeing  an  Egyptian  ill- 
using  one  of  his  people,  ^  he  looked  this  way,  and  that  way,  to 
see  there  was  no  man,  and  then  he  slew  the  Egyptian,  and 
hid  his  body  in  the  sand"  (Exod.  2.  12).  As  he  thus  con- 
fesses to  being  a  homicide  as  soon  as  he  had  grown  to  manhood, 
we  must  conclude  that  he  was  so ;  but  my  position  is  that  all 
three  of  the  individuals  were  Israelites.  In  consequence  of 
this  crime,  Moses  fled  to  the  land  of  Midian,  where  he  married 
Zipporah,  daughter  of  Jethro  the  priest,  and  tended  Jethro's 
sheep  for  him,  near  Mount  Horeb.  Forty  years  after  this,  the 
king  of  Egypt  died  (Exod.  ii.  23),  from  whom  Moses  had  fled 
lest  he  should  be  punished  for  manslaughter  ;  and  we  now  hear 
that  the  Lord  deputes  him  to  go  back  to  Egypt,  and  bring  forth 
his  countrymen,  and  to  tell  tnem  that  the  God  of  Abraham, 
Isaac  and  Jacob  had  sent  him ;  consequently,  according  to  the 
writings  of  Moses  himself,  we  have  to  do,  in  the  matter  of  the 
Exodus,  with  the  same  god  who  did  not  object  to  Abraham's 
subterfuge  in  the  matter  of  Sarah,  when  he  introduced  her  as 
his  sister,  keeping  back  the  fact  that  she  was  his  wife,  who  went 
about  like  a  lamp  among  the  pieces  of  meat  on  the  altar,  who 
told  Abraham  to  do  as  Sarah  wished — that  is  to  say,  to  turn  his 
other  wife  and  child  out  of  doors — who  came  and  eat  a  dinner 
of  veal  under  the  tree,  who  did  not  object  to  Jacob  telling  a  lie 
when  his  father  asked  if  he  was  Esau,  who  made  the  ten  per 
cent,  arrangement  with  Jacob,  who  afterwards  had  a  wrestle 
with  him,  and  acknowledged  Jacob  to  be  his  match,  and  who 
promised  to  bless  these  remarkably  dishonourable  men ;  it  is 
therefore  quite  natural  that  such  a  god  as  this  should  inform 
Moses  that  he  had  come  down  to  deliver  them  (iii.  8),  and  to 
bring  them  into  the  place  of  the  Canaanites,  Hittites,  Amorites, 
Perizzites,  Hivites  and  Jebusites,  and  that  he  should  particidarly 
impress  upon  Moses  how  to  despoil  the  Egyptians,  in  the  way 
of  jewels  of  silver,  and  jewels  of  gold,  which  they  should 
borrow  and  never  return  (iii.  21,  22).  Such  a  god  as  this  may 
have  suited  Moses  and  the  Israelites,  who  probably  could  only 
be  influenced  by  some  such  proposition,  but  it  was  the  reflection 
of  his  own  heart  that  Moses  saw,  and  the  echo  of  his  own 
thoughts  that  he  heard,  as  he  mused  on  Mount  Horeb  before  the 
Exodus,  a  homicide  in  reality  and  a  thief  in  perspective.  There- 
fore I  say  that  although  the  Mosaic  doctrines  inculcate  the 
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worship  of  one  god,  that  one  god,  viz.  the  god  of  Israel,  was 
not  God,  but  a  mere  reflection  of  their  own  minds,  an  ideal 
conception  boimded  by  their  own  narrow  views,  a  mere  local 
god,  a  partisan  god,  a  sort  of  small  Britannia,  Columbia  or 
Lutetia,  but  with  villainous  bad  qualities,  and  as  the  Israelites 
were  greedy,  exclusive,  artful,  malicious  and  bloodthirsty,  so 
was  the  god  of  Israel,  as  pourtrayed  by  their  own  records ;  but 
we  will  go  on  with  the  narrative  as  it  stands. 

In  Exodus  iv.  we  learn  that  the  Lord  gave  Moses  a  few 
lessons  in  conjuring,  but  which  he  much  more  likely  learned 
from  his  father-in-law,  Jethro,  the  Midianite  priest,  who  was  a 
descendant  of  Abraham  by  his  son  Midian  (Gen.  xxv.  2) ;  and 
we  next  hear  that  the  Lord  sent  by  Moses  the  following 
message  to  Pharaoh,  precisely  as  one  king  would  speak  to 
another : — 

B,c.  1491.  Exodus  IV. 

22  And  thou  shalt  say  unto  Pharaoh,  Thus  saith 
the  Lord,  Israel  is  my  son,  even  my  firstborn  : 

23  And  I  say  unto  thee,  let  my  son  go,  that  he 
may  serve  me:  and  if  thou  refuse  to  let  him  go, 
behold,  I  will  slay  thy  son,  even  thy  firstborn. 

This  message  is  a  very  singular  one,  especially  if  it  is  taken 
literally,  and  apparently  it  was  meant  by  the  writer  to  be  so 
taken,  for  a  few  chapters  further  on  we  are  told  that  Pharaoh's 
Jirstbom  was  literally  slain ;  the  impertinence,  which  could 
prompt  the  pretension  to  have  received  such  a  message  from 
Gx)d,  requires  no  comment. 

The  verses  which  follow  are  so  painfully  revolting  to  every 
proper  conception  of  the  Almighty,  that  many  will  doubtless 
pause  in  horror  and  amazement  as  they  read  them,  and  then 
turn  to  their  Bibles  to  verify  for  themselves  whether  such  a 
statement  can  possibly  be  there. 

B,c.  1491.  Exodus  IV. 

24  And  it  came  to  pass  by  the  way  in  the  inn, 
that  the  Lord  met  him  (Moses),  and  sought  to  kill 
him. 

25  Then  Zipporah  took  a  sharp  stone,  and  cut  off 
the  foreskin  of  her  son,  and  cast  it  at  his  feet,  and 
said.  Surely  a  bloody  husband  art  thou  to  me. 

26  So  He  let  him  go :  then  she  said,  A  bloody 
husband  thou  art,  because  of  the  circmncision. 

"^In  the  French    Bibles,   translated  independently  from  the 
Hebrew,  v.  24  stands  thus : — 
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24  Or,  il  arriva  que  comme  Moi'se  6ta,it  srur  le 
chemin,  dans  une  hotellerie,  I'Etemel  le  rencontra  et 
chercha  de  le  feire  mourir. 

which  is  still  more  explicit  as  regards  the  Eternal  meeting 
Moses  on  the  road,  at  an  hostelry ;  such  a  place  of  meetin|r  ig, 
to  say  the  least,  peculiar,  but  the  idea  that  Moses  could  have 
lived  for  one  moment  after  "  the  Eternal "  sought  to  kill  him 
is  a  convincing  proof  that  the  writer,  who  is  supposed  to  be 
Moses  himself,  knew  nothing  whatever  about  God;  that  the 
statement  recorded  in  the  above  extract  is  totally  untrue  there 
can  be  no  manner  of  doubt,  but  what  religion  there  can  be  in 
this  continual  pretence  that  God  did  things  which  would  be 
highly  derogatory  for  Him  to  do,  I  must  leave  for  those  who- 
are  orthodox  to  say. 

We  now  enter  upon  a  whole  series  of  messages  from  God  to- 
Pharaoh,  via  Moses,  which  must  surely  grate  upon  the  natural 
feelings  of  any  man,  whose  mind  has  not  been  poisoned  when 
young,  but  those  who  week  after  week  have  been  dosed  with 
this  abominable  stuff,  and  have  consequently  lost  all  their 
healthy  tone  of  thought,  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  it  does 
not  strike  them  that  the  Creator  is  God  of  all  men,  and  when 
they  read  about  "  the  God  of  Israel "  and  ^  the  God  of  the 
"  Hebrews  ",  they  forget  that  this  way  of  speaking  about  Him 
is  most  degrading,  if  thev  understand  such  expressions  to  apply 
to  the  Supreme  Being,  wno  lives  and  rules  throughout  eternity 
of  time  and  space,  for  it  is  exactly  the  way  the  same  writers 
speak  of  the  idols  worshipped  in  those  days  by  other  Shemite 
nations. 

The  word  chiefly  used  in  the  Hebrew  for  God  is  VT^M,  viz. 
Alhy^  which  is  precisely  the  same  word  used  for  the  gods  of 
those  nations  who  are  stated  to  be  idolaters ;  thus  in  Exodus  v.  1 
**  The  Lord  Ood  of  Israel "  stands  in  the  original  as  iTKT,  viz, 
"Yhoh,  Yhwh,  Yhvh  or  Yahvah  (usually  written  Jehovah)^ 
"  the  Alhy  of  Israel " ;— in  Exodus  vii.  16  "  The  Lord  Qod  of  the 
"  Hebrews  "  stands  in  the  original  as  "  Yahvah  the  Alhy  of  the 
**  Hebrews  " ; — so  in  1  Kings  xi.  33,  where  we  have  "  Ashtoreth  the 
^'  goddess  of  the  Zidonians,  Chemosh  the  god  of  the  Moabites^ 
*^  and  Milcom  the  god  of  the  children  of  Ammon  ",  these  stand 
in  the  original  as  "Ashtoreth  the  Alhy  of  the  Zidonians, — Che- 
"  mosh  the  Alhy  of  the  Moabites — and  Milcom  the  Alhy  of  the 
"  children  of  Ammon  " ; — in  2  Kings  i.  2  "  Baalzebub  the  god 
"  of  Ekron  "  stands  in  Hebrew  as  "  Baalzebub  the  Alhy  of 
"  Ekron  " ; — in  1  Samuel  v.  7  "Dagon  our  god  ^  stands  in  Hebrew 
as  "  Dagon  our  Alhy  J" — ^That   ^htoreth,    Chemosh,   Milcom, 
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Baalzebnb  and  Dagon  were  bond  fide  idols  there  can  be  na 
doubt,  in  fact,  it  is  never  pretended  that  they  were  not ;  more- 
over, in  Exodus  xii.  12  we  hear  of  "all  the  gods  of  Egypt", 
which  equally  stands  in  Hebrew  as  "  all  the  Alky  of  Egypt  \ 
many  of  which  are  now  in  the  British  Museum ; — again,  the 
images  which  Bachel  stole,  and  which  are  described  as  Tera- 
phim  (Hebrew  OT)*)i1,  viz.  Trpym  or  Taraphym)  in  Genesis 
xzxi.  19,  are  called  Alhy  in  Grenesis  xxxi.  30,  when  her  father, 
Laban,  exclaims,  "  Wherefore  hast  thou  stolen  my  gods  "  ?  for 
tJiis  stands  in  Hebrew, "  Wherefore  hast  thou  stolen  my  Alhy  "  ? 
— So  too  in  Exodus  xx.  23,  where  ^^goda  of  silver  **  and  ^^gods 
** of  gold**  are  definitely  spoken  of,  these  stand  in  the  Hebrew 
as  "  Alhy  of  silver  **  and  "  Alhy  of  gold  ",  exactly  as  in  Exodus 
V.  1 "  Ood  of  Israel "  stands  in  the  Hebrew  as  ^^Alhy  of  Israel  "• 

When  this  fact  is  coupled  with  the  debased  views  of  God, 
enimciated  by  these  writers,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  God 
of  Israel  was  merely  a  partisan  god,  like  the  rest,  every  Shemite 
tribe  or  fsanily  having  its  own  fetich  or  symbol,  which  answered 
for  a  god  and  a  national  standard ;  or,  as  it  is  put  in  Exodus 
xxxii.  23,  "make  us  gods  which  shall  go  before  us"  (this  word 
gode  stands  as  DTPK,  viz.  Alhyrri,  in  the  Hebrew,  such  being  the 
plural  form,  of  Alh  or  Alhy),  and  Aaron  accordingly  made  a 
golden  calf  for  this  purpose,  which  was  destroyed  by  Moses,  but 
practically  replaced  by  winged  human  figures  afterwards  placed 
by  him  over  the  ark  of  the  covenant  (Exodus  xxv.  18),  which 
was  carried  before  them  when  on  the  march  (Numb.  x.  33),  and 
which,  on  one  occasion,  was  taken  from  them  in  battle  by  the 
Philistines  (1  Sam.  iv.  11),  but  brought  home  afterwards  "  on  a 
"new  cart" (2  Sam.  vi.  3). 

This  observation  does  not  apply  to  the  word  Alhy,  Alhym  or 
Elohinn  only ;  in  Genesis  xvii.  1  "  I  am  the  Almighty  God  " 
stands  in  the  original  as  "  I  am  God  Sdy  ",  or  Sady  (Htb),  and 
the  same  word  is  used  for  the  Almighty  in  many  more  places  t 
yet,  in  Deuteronomy  xxxii.  17  and  Psalms  cvi.  37,  the  DHtt^,  viz^ 
8djfm  or  Sadym,  there  spoken  of  are  translated  devils,  but  in 
reality  should  be  idols — from  "W,  plural  DHtt^,  viz.  8d  or  Sady 
plural  Sdym  or  Sadym^  "  a  breast,  pap,  teat  or  udder  ",  it  being- 
customary  then  to  worship  the  heavens,  as  the  givers  of  food, 
symbolised  as  a  human  female  figure  with  many  and  large  paps^ 
to  express  bounty  (see  Bates'  Hebrew  Dictionary  without 
points,  London,  1767). 

The  actual  idols  of  many  ancient  nations  are  in  the  posses- 
sion of  various  museums  now,  such  as  those  of  London,  Paris, 
BerUn,  &c.,  &c.,  more  especially  the  Egyptian  gods,  and  which 
I  shall  show  later  on  to  be  Israelite,  and  not  Hamite,  as  is 
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supposed;  these  gods  or  idols  are  usually  human  forms,  and 
what  is  the  difference  between  Moses's  statement  in  Gen.  L  27, 
^^  So  God  created  man  in  His  own  image  ",  and  the  idolatrous 
system  of  making  gods  in  man's  image  ?  For  if  a  man  has  the 
form  of  God,  it  follows  that  God  has  the  form*  of  a  man — ^but 
both  teachings  betray  the  same  ignorance  of  His  real  nature,  as 
an  ubiquitous,  omnipresent  infinity,  sustaining  all  things,  and 
present  at  all  times  tnroughout  all  space.  The  fact  being  that 
each  Shemite  tribe  considered  its  own  fetich  in  the  light  of  a 
partisan  or  national  god,  a  sort  of  Britannia,  as  I  said  before,  i^ 
Lutetia,  Columbia,  Hibemia,  &c.,  "  only  more  so  ",  and  acknow- 
ledged each  others'  gods  in  a  similar  light ;  the  Israelites  did 
the  same,  with  this  difference,  that,  in  their  usual  unfaimesa^ 
<1W  and  ^n^t^,  viz.  Sdy  or  Sady  and  Alhy^  meant  God,  or  The 
Almighty^  when  applied  to  their  own  fetich,  but  only  meant 
an  idol  when  applied  to  any  other  fetich. 

Without  following  the  details  of  all  the  preposterous  mes- 
sages recorded  in  Exodus,  such  as,  "  The  .Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
Go  in  unto  Pharaoh,  and  say,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  the 
Hebrews,  Let  my  people  go  '^ ;  or  the  various  conjuring  tricks 
recorded,  such  as  where  Aaron  throws  down  his  rod  before 
Pharaoh  to  convince  him  that  he  has  been  commissioned  by  the 
Lord,  and  it  became  a  serpent,  but  "  the  sorcerers  of  Egypt  did 
"  in  like  manner  with  their  enchantments"  (Exod.  vii.  11), 
— where  Aaron  turns  the  water  of  the  river  into  blood,  **  and 
"the  magicians  of  Egypt  did  so  with  their  enchantments" 
(Exod.  viii.  22), — where  Aaron  stretched  out  his  hand  over  the 
waters,  and  frogs  came  up  over  the  land  of  Egypt,  "  and  the 
"  magicians  did  so  with  their  enchantments,  and  brought  up 
"  frogs  upon  the  land  of  Egypt "  (Exod.  viii.  7) — where  Aaron 
smote  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  it  became  lice,  and  the 
magicians  of  Eg3^t  gave  it  up,  for  they  could  not  do  thi^ 
conjure,  lice  apparently  being  out  of  their  line  ;  we  will  pass 
on  to  the  statement  in  Exod.  xi.  2  (which  is  similar  to  that  in 
Exod.  iii.  21,  22) — namely,  that  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
"  Let  every  man  borrow  of  his  neighbour,  and  every  woman  of 
*'  her  neighbour,  jewels  of  silver  and  jewels  of  gold  ",  and  then 
further  on— 

B.C.1491.  Exodus  XII. 

35  And  the  children  of  Israel  did  according  to 
the  word  of  Moses ;  and  they  borrowed  of  the 
Egyptians  jewels  of  silver,  and  jewels  of  gold,  and 
raiment : 

36  And  the  Lord  gave  the  people  favour  in  the 
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i;c.  1491.  sight  of  the  Eg^tians,  so  that  they  lent  unto  them 
such  things  as  they  required.  And  they  spoiled  the 
Egyptians. 

37  And  the  children  of  Israel  journeyed  from 
Barneses  to  Succoth,  about  six  himdred  thousand  on 
foot  that  were  men,  beside  children. 

38  And  a  mixed  multitude  went  up  also  with  them  ; 
and  flocks,  and  herds,  even  very  much  cattle. 

The  total  of  a  population  is  usually  about  five  times  as  many 
as  the  adult  males,  and  these  600,000  men  were  adult  males, 
for  it  is  stated,  in  Numbers  i.  45,  that  they  were  all  20  years 
old  and  upwards,  and  able  to  go  forth  to  war ;  therefore  about 
three  million  souls  were  led  forth  by  Moses  and  Aaron,  who 
claim  to  have  been  the  sons  of  Amram,  the  son  of  Kohath,  the 
son  of  Levi  (Exodus  vi.  16  to  27),  who,  with  his  brother  Simeon, 
murdered  Hamor  and  Shechem  in  cold  blood,  as  recorded  in 
Genesis  xxxiv.,  Moses  being  personally  a  homicide  also,  as  we 
have  seen. 

I.C.  U91.  Exodus  XIII. 

17  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Pharaoh  had  let  the 
people  go,  that  God  led  them  not  through  the  way 
of  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  although  that  was  near  ; 
for  God  said.  Lest  peradventure  the  people  repent  when 
they  see  war,  and  they  return  to  Egypt. 

Moses  may,  for  prudential  reasons,  have  acted  as  is  stated 
here,  but  to  attribute  such  a  motive  to  God  is  another  of  the 
many  instances  of  how  little  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament 
understood  Him  whose  name  they  use  so  freely. 

The  next  incident  is  that  the  Lord  is  stated,  in  Exodus 
xiv.  16,  to  have  ordered  Moses  to  stretch  out  his  hand  over  the 
^Red  Sea  and  divide  it,  after  which  we  are  told — 

*c.  1491.  Exodus  XIV. 

22  And  the  children  of  Israel  went  into  the  midst 
of  the  sea  upon  the  dry  ground :  and  the  waters  were 
a  wall  unto  them  on  their  right  hand,  and  on  their  left. 

23  And  the  Egyptians  pursued,  and  went  in  after 
them  to  the  midst  of  the  sea,  even  all  Pharaoh's 
horses,  his  chariots,  and  his  horsemen,  .  .  . 

26  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Stretch  out 
thine  hand  over  the  sea,  that  the  waters  may  come 
again  upon  the  Egyptians,  upon  their  chariots,  and 
upon  their  horsemen. 
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B.C.  1491.  27  And  Moses  stretched  JTorth  his  hand  over  the 
sea,  and  the  sea  returned  to  his  strength  when  the 
morning  appeared ;  and  the  Egyptians  fled  against  it ; 
and  the  Lord  overthrew  the  Egyptians  in  the  midst  of 
the  sea. 

28  And  the  waters  returned,  and  covered  the 
chariots,  and  the  horsemen,  and  all  the  host  of 
Pharaoh  that  came  ihto  the  sea  after  them ;  there 
remained  not  so  much  as  one  of  them. 

29  But  the  children  of  Israel  walked  upon  dry  land 
in  the  midst  of  the  sea ;  and  the  waters  were  a  wall 
unto  them  on  their  right  hand,  and  on  their  lefL 

30  Thus  the  Lord  saved  Israel  that  day  out  of  the 
hand  of  the  Egyptians  ;  and  Israel  saw  the  Egyptians 
dead  upon  the  sea  shore. 

This  is  a  cut  above  ordinary  conjuring,  it  is  a  specimen  of 
the  higher  order  of  priestcraft ;  "  ce  n^est  que  le  premier  pas 
qui  coUte  ",  and  an  unmitigated  lie  is  only  a  fib  m  eoctensOj 
which  those  who  promuk^ate  these  Baron  Munchausen  yams 
may  think  are  "  all  for  the  glory  of  God  ",  whereas  they  were 
told  solely  for  the  glorification  of  Moses  and  the  Israelites,  and 
are  in  no  way  to  the  glory  of  Him  who  is  the  Creator  and  Grod 
of  all.  That  this  dividing  the  sea  and  passing  through  the 
midst  of  it,  with  the  waters  heaped  up  on  both  sides,  "  a  wall 
on  their  right,  and  a  wall  on  their  left ",  is  a  bare-faced  false- 
hood I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  ;  for  I  shall  show,  in  Chapter  VL, 
that  to  reach  the  place  they  went  to  on  the  further  side  of  the 
Red  Sea,  the  direct  and  natural  route,  from  where  they  really 
started,  did  not  require  them  to  go  even  up  to  their  ankles  in 
water,  far  less  up  to  their  knees,  and  to  do  so  they  must  pur- 
posely have  run  into  it,  like  children  on  the  sands. 

I  shall  not  here  go  into  the  question  of  miracles,  as  I  do 
so  once  for  all  in  Chapter  V. ;  in  which  I  shall  conclusively 
show,  that,  while  all  good  men  admit,  and  rejoice  in  the  £EU3t^ 
that  all  things  are  possible  to  God,  yet  nevertheless  God  per- 
forms no  miracles ;  and  further,  that  the  idea  of  His  doing  so 
is  entirely  subversive  of  those  higher  conceptions  of  Him,  by 
which  alone  we  can  hope  to  realize  even  the  first  perception  of 
Him  (whose  gprandeur  and  perfect  mastery  over  all  those 
principles  which  He  has  ordained,  and  by  which  His  will  is 
imerringly  accomplished  throughout  all  time  and  space,  and  as 
it  must  have  been  in  the  infinities  beyond  both,  or  we  should 
not  be  here),  but  to  realize  whom,  in  His  perfection  of  boundless 
^gb*^  goodness,  and  that  wisdom  which  needs  no  miracles,  is 
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as  impossible  for  us,  as  it  is  for  a  fly  to  swallow  the  ocean,  or 
for  a  drop  of  water  to  float  the  sun.  I  shall  therefore  do 
no  more  here  than  meet  the  objection  which  will  naturally 
be  raised  to  my  statement,  that  Moses  and  his  followers  did 
not  cross  the  Bed  Sea,  as  recorded ;  which  objection  we  will 
suppose  to  be  put  in  the  form  of  a  question,  as  follows. 

If  the  Israelites  did  not  cross  the  Red  Sea  in  a  miraculous 
manner,  under  Moses,  how  comes  it  that  so  large  a  body  of 
people  were  deceived,  that  the  Israelites  believe  they  did  so 
cross  it,  and  have  evidently  thought  so  throughout  the  3,330 
jears  which  have  elapsed  since  they  entered  the  land  of 
Canaan  ? 

Because  they  never  knew  anything  about  it ;  the  supposed 
passage  of  the  Bed  Sea  is  stated  to  have  occurred  immediately 
after  they  left  Egypt,  while  they  were  being  pursued  by  Pharaoh 
{see  Exodus  ziv.),  and  although  it  is  stated  that  600,000  armed 
men  left  Egypt,  599,997  of  uiem  are  also  stated  to  have  died 
in  tlie  desert,  during  their  wanderings,  for  although  the  full 
original  number  of  600,000  is  said  to  have  reached  the  land  of 
Canaan,  we  are  espedaUy  told  that  the  only  men  who  had  ever 
seen  Egypt  out  of  all  that  number  were  Moses,  Joshua,  and  Caleb  ; 
in  fiujt,  to  speak  still  more  correctly,  Moses  never  personally  set 
foot  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  as  he  did  not  pass  the  Jordan, 
therefore  Joshua  and  Caleb  were  the  only  two  who  saw  both 
Egypt  and  Canaan  ;  for  when  Moses  and  Aaron  numbered  the 
people  on  Moimt  Sinai  in  1490  B.C.,  about  a  year  after  they 
left  Egypt,  the  total  of  men  "  able  to  go  to  war  "  was  603,550 
{see  Numbers  i.  41),  and  when  Moses,  and  Eleazar  son  of  Aaron, 
nombered  them  outside  Canaan  in  1451  B.C.  the  total  was 
601,730,  but  it  is  expressly  stated,  in  Numbers  xxvi.  64,  65, 
that  ^^  among  these  there  was  not  a  man  of  them  whom  Moses 
"and  Aaron  the  priest  had  numbered  when  they  numbered  the 
**  children  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  for  the  Lord  had 
^^  said  of  them,  They  shall  surely  die  iu  the  wilderness,  and 
"there  was  not  left  a  man  of  them,  save  Caleb  the  son 
"  of  Jephunneh  and  Joshua  the  son  of  Nim  ".  Therefore,  taking 
matters  as  the  recorders  represent  them,  these  two  were  the 
sole  personal  depositories  of  the  actual  facts ;  Joshua  is  said  to 
have  read  out  the  law  to  the  Israelites  when  they  were  assembled 
on  Mount  Ebal  and  Moimt  Grerizzim,  and  he  probably  told  them 
some  things  concerning  the  past ;  but,  even  at  that  time  the 
people  could  have  known  notlnng  more  on  the  subject  than  the 
stray  bits  of  gossip  they  might  hkve  heard  from  their  fathers  as 
they  journeyed  through  the  desert,  and  if  the  two  accounts  dis- 
agreedy  their  fathers,  as  we  now  observe,  were  not  there  to  refer 
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to ;  and  as  the  Israelites  were  incessantly  engaged  for  many 
years  afterwards  in  fighting  the  Canaanites,  and  must  necessarily 
have  been  continually  losing  men,  every  day  rendered  them  less- 
able  to  contradict  anything  that  Joshua,  Caleb  or  their  sue* 
cessors  chose  to  tell  them,  even  if  they  had  the  inclination  to 
dispute  a  legend  that  flattered  their  vanity  as  this  must  have 
done,  which  does  not  seem  probable  ;  therefore,  as  I  say,  Caleb 
and  Joshua  had  it  in  their  power  to  bamboozle  their  followers  to 
any  extent  about  Aaron's  conjuring  tricks,  the  plagues  of  Egypt,, 
the  passage  of  the  Bed  Sea  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Such  an 
opportunity  would  have  been  of  no  importance  if  it  had  occurred 
to  honest  and  honourable  men,  but  with  a  race  like  this  the- 
case  was  far  otherwise,  for  from  Abraham  onwards  they  were 
neither  honest  nor  honoiurable,  and  their  followers  were  so 
grossly  superstitious  that  something  of  the  kind  no  doubt 
appeared  to  their  leaders  absolutely  necessary  to  hold  them 
together,  and  to  give  them  courage  to  fight  the  Canaanites.. 
Moreover,  as  I  have  said,  if  the  Israelites  were  ever  so  inclined 
to  doubt  the  statements  of  Joshua  and  Caleb  they  were  power- 
less to  contradict  them,  as  these  two,  besides  being  the  two  in. 
authority,  were  the  only  ones  who  could  pretend  to  speak  from 
personal  knowledge  ; — and  thus  it  comes  about  that  thi» 
mixture  of  truth  and  fiction,  which  in  its  most  important  points 
is  directly  controverted  by  the  Egyptian  records,  has  been  handed 
down,  and  doubtless  believed  in,  by  the  whole  body  of  Jews^ 
from  the  days  of  Joshua  to  the  present  time,  though  our  every- 
day common  sense  has  long  caused  most  thinking  men  to  doubt 
its  truth,  and  though  a  proper  respect  for  the  Almighty  ought^ 
long  since,  to  have  made  us  cast  the  legend  aside  with  indig- 
nation. 

It  would  be  both  tedious  and  profitless  to  follow  the  details 
of  the  laws  which  Moses,  after  he  had  conducted  the  Israelites 
out  of  Egypt  into  the  desert,  pretended  to  have  received  direct 
from  God.  The  regulation  (Exod.  xxi.  20,  21)  that  if  a  man 
smite  his  servant  or  maid,  so  that  he  dies  under  his  hand,  he 
shall  be  punished,  but  if  he  continue  alive  a  day  or  two  he  shall 
not  be  punished,  "/or  the  servant  is  his  money  ",  is  certainly  a 
remarkable  way  for  God  to  have  been  supposed  to  look  on  the 
question  of  slavery. 

The  lessons  in  upholstery  which  the  Almighty  is  also 
supposed  to  have  given  to  Moses  (Exod.  xxv.  to  xxviii,),  the 
blue,  purple  and  scarlet,  the  badgers'  skins  and  the  shittim 
wood  ;  the  shape  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  the  golden  cheru- 
bim with  outspread  wings,  the  golden  dishes,  bowls,  spoons, 
candlesticks,  branches,  knops,   tongs  and   snuff  dishes ;    the 
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kngtli  of  the  curtains  with  the  loops  and  the  selvedge  and  the 
taches ;  the  tenons,  the  hooks  of  gold,  the  sockets  of  silver,  the 
fears,  the  vail,  and  the  hangings  of  blue,  and  fine  twined  linen 
of  cunning  work ;  the  altar,  shovels,  basons,  flesh-hooks,  fire- 
pans  and  vessels  of    brass;    the    breast-plate,    ephod,   robe, 
broidered  coat,  mitre,  and  girdle  for  the  high  priest  with  the 
gold  chains  and  rows  of  precious  stones,  diamond,  sapphire, 
emerald,  amethyst,  topaz,  carbuncle,  &c.,  the  Urim  and  the 
Thxunmim,  the  golden  bell  and  pomegranate,  with  the  various 
other  paraphernalia  of  clerical  fietncy  dress,  might  all  be  passed 
over  as  tcAershlj  harmless  absurdities,  were  it  not  pretended  that 
the  great  Creator  had  given  the  instructions,  and  had  showed 
to  Moses  on  the  moimt,  the  patterns  on  which  He,  the  ruler  of 
the  universe,  wished  the  tabernacle  and  all  these  accessories  to 
be  made  by  cunning  workmen,  as  a  sanctuary  for  Him,  in  order 
that  He  (xrv.  8^  might  dwell  among  these  people  ;-and  were  it 
not  for  the  crusning  &ct  that  this  tabernacle  of  the  Lord,  the 
aaered  ark  of  the  covenant,  the  mercy  seat  or  throne  of  God 
between  the  golden  cherubim,  the  robes  of  the  priest,  the  ephod 
and  fareast-plate  of  precious  stones,  the  candlesticks  and  holy 
▼eaaela  were  all  made  of  materials  dishonestly  come  by : — ^for  it 
is  evident  that  oppressed  brick-makers  whose  lives  (Ezod.  i.  14) 
^  were  made  bitter  with  hard  bondage  in  mortar,  in  brick  and 
•<*all   manner  of    service    in   the  field",  could  not  have  had 
d&ODOfnds,  sapphires,  emeralds,  amethysts,  topazes,  carbuncles, 
^be^,  with  quantities  of  gold  and  fine  linen,  while  they  were  so 
aerving ;  nor  could  they  have  earned  or  found  these  things  in 
"the  desert ;  it  is  therefore  equally  evident,  that  the  Israelites 
londer  Moses  (whom  it  is  pretended,  in  Dent.  vii.  6,  were  ^^  a 
"■^hdiy  people  unto  the  Lord, — for  the  Lord  thy   God    hath 
^*^<^osen  thee  to  be  a  special  people  unto  Himself  above  all 
^people  that  are  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  "  ),  either  robbed 
^3j  force  "  the  treasure  cities  of  Pithom  and  Baamses  **,  which 
Ttiey  are  stated  (Exod.  i.  11)  to  have  built  for  Pharoah ;  or  else 
1bhat  these  things,  which  each  man  brought  unto  Moses  at  his 
^request  as  an  ofifering  imto  God,  were  the  indentical  ^^  jewels 
**  <rf  silver,  jewels  of  gold  "  and  the  very  "  raiment  **,  which  he 
liad  instructed  them  to  borrow  of  their  neighbours,  just  before 
Vhey  absconded,  when,  as  recorded  in  Exodus  xii.  36,  "  they 
"  spoiled  the  Egyptians  ".     In  either  case  the  main  fact  is  the 
vune,  viz,  that  the  sacred  ark  of  the  covenant,  the  mercy  seat, 
and  the  holy  tabernacle  wherein  God  is  pretended  to  have 
dwelt,  were  all  made  of  stolen  goods. 

The  ceremony  of  consecrating  Aaron  and  his  sons  with  a 
bollock  and  two  rams,  so  that  they  might  be  hallowed,  and 

A  16 
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minister  unto  Crod  in  the  priest's  office  (Exod.  xxix.),  the  details 
about  the  fat  and  the  caul,  the  liver  and  the  kidneys,  the  flesh, 
the  skin  and  the  dung ;  the  whole  ram  burnt  as  an  ofifering  of 
sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord ;  the  blood  of  the  other  ram  put 
on  the  tip  of  Aaron's  right  ear,  the  thumb  of  his  right  hand, 
and  the  great  toe  of  his  right  foot ;  the  directions,  pretended 
to  have  been  received  direct  from  God,  about  the  ram's  rump, 
the  fat  that  covers  his  inwards  and  right  shoulder,  which  were 
to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  Aaron  and  his  sons,  to  be  waved 
before  the  Lord  f  the  sprinkling  of  their  garments  with  oil  and 
blood,  the  seething  of  the  ram  in  the  holy  place,  and  all  the 
other  disgusting  ritual  of  the  sacrifice,  and  the  whole  group  of 
blood-smirched  performers,  form  such   a  picture    of   greasy, 

grovelling,  benighted  superstition,  that  no  African  savages, 
Qwever  degraded  and  beastly,  could  excel  in  their  barbarous 
rites,  the  blood-dabbling,  liver  and  &t  handling,  butcher-like 
inauguration  by  Moses  of  the  very  man  (namely  his  brother 
Aaron)  who  shortly  before,  had,  at  the  request  of  some  of  the 
people,  made  a  golden  calf  for  them  to  worship,  but  whom  he 
nevertheless  consecrated  thus  as  high  priest  of  G-od,  though  he 
slaughteired  3000  poor  wretches  (Exod.  xxxii),  who  had  been 
more  or  less  mixed  up  in  the  calf  affair ;  tnat  is  to  say  he 
caused  them  to  be  slain  or  murdered  by  the  men  of  his  own 
tribe  descended  from  Levi  (who  had  assisted  Simeon  in  the 
murder  of  Hamor  and  Shechem),  but  none  of  these  3000  victims 
to  the  Levitical  thirst  for  blood  could  have  been  so  bad  as  this 
Aaron,  who  made  the  calf  on  purpose  for  the  use  to  which  it 
was  placed. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  Genesis  xviii.  Abraham  is 
represented  as  giving  The  Lord  a  lesson  in  justice  and  mercy ; 
in  Exodus  xxxii.  we  have  a  similarly  offensive  pretension  on 
the  part  of  Moses,  when,  the  people  having  sinned,  the  Lord 
is  represented  as  saying  to  him  {y.  10)  ^'  Let  Me  alone,  that 
^'  My  wrath  may  wax  hot  against  them,  and  that  I  may  consume 
^  them ",  on  which  Moses  suggests  that  the  Egyptians  would 
have  the  laugh  of  Him,  as  having  brought  the  people  out  with 
the  vrUeTUion  of  delivering  them,  but  with  the  result  of  slaying 
them,  adding  {v.  12)  "  Turn  from  Thy  fierce  wrath,  and  repent 
"  of  this  evil  against  Thy  people ;  remember  Abraham,  Isaac 
"  and  Israel,  Thy  servants,  to  whom  Thou  swearest  by  Thine 
"  own  self,  &c.,  &c.",  on  which  we  hear  (v.  14)  that  **  The 
"  Lord  repeTUed  from  the  evil  which  He  thought  to  do  unto  His 
"  people,  and  Moses  turned  and  went  down  from  the  mount  **• 
Moses,  who  it  will  be  remembered  had  personally  killed  a  man 
and  hidden  his  body  in  the  sand,  thus  depicts  himself  as  being 
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morally  and  mentally  superior  to  the  Almighty,  and  as  turning 
God  from  His  wrathful  purpose  by  the  softer  feelings  of  his 
kinder  heart,  and  also  by  the  exercise  of  a  higher  wisdom  derived 
from  his  own  coolness,  common  sense  and  foresight ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Lord,  who  is  the  source  of  all  goodness  and  the 
perfisction  of  wisdom,  is  positively  stated  to  have  "repented 
^  from  the  evil  which  He  thought  to  do  ".  Numbers  xiv.  1 1  to  20 
describes  another  occasion,  and  among  similar  expressions  we 
there  read  that  Moses  tells  the  Lord  that  if  He  smites  them 
**  Then  the  Egyptians  shall  hear  it  and  will  tell  it  to  the  inhabi- 
^tants  of  the  land,  for  they  have  heard  that  Thou  art  among  this 
**  people  and  art  seen  face  to  face  " ;  if  such  assertions  are  not 
profiEine  and  blasphemous,  then  these  words  must  have  lost  their 
meaning. 

After  the  many  instances  which  have  already  come  to  our 
notice  showing  the  remarkably  gross  conceptions  of  the  Deity, 
which  were  entertained  by  these  people,  from  Abraham  down- 
wards, it  is  not  surprising  to  find  it  asserted  in  Exodus  xxxiii. 
11,  that,  "  The  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  face  to  face,  as  a  man 
^  speaketh  imto  his  friend  ^ ;  and  that  when  Moses  asked  the 
Lord  to  show  him  His  glory  {y.  18)  He  arranged  to  go  so  far  as 
to  put  Moses  in  a  clift  of  a  rock,  and  cover  it  with  His  hand 
while  His  glory  passed  by,  and  to  take  His  hand  away  when 
He  had  passed,  so  that  Moses  might  see  His  "  bach^arts " 
(y.  23), 

However  ridiculous  and  absurd  this  grotesque  ^  conception  of 
the  Lord,  parading  Himself  before  Moses,  may  be;  however 
revolting  this  superstitious  flesh  burning,  blood  sprinkling,  and 
&t  waving  before  the  Lord  may  also  be,  with  all  its  accessories 
of  tongs,  flesh  hooks,  snuff  dishes,  spoons,  fire-pans  and  stolen 
tabernacle  for  the  Lord  to  live  in,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
a  superstitious  halo  of  imaginary  sanctity  has  grown  up  aroimd 
the  benighted  fetichism  of  these  hypocritical  descendants  of 
impostors  like  themselves,  who  amongst  them  elaborated  the 
whole  system  of  pretentious  deception  which  passed  for  religion 
among  their  followers ;  nor  must  that  be  forgotten  which  con- 
cerns the  present  generation  and  is  infinitely  more  lamentable 
and  disgraceful,  namely  that  men  should  now  be  trained  in 
schools,  colleges  and  universities,  in  order  to  be  subsequently 
employed  in  degrading  man's  natural  conception  of  the  supreme 
Creittor  of  the  universe,  by  publicly  reading  aloud  in  the  churches 
of  Christendom  and  in  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews,  before  people 
pietending  to  be  civilised  and  imagining  themselves  to  be 
enlightened,  such  utter  rubbish  in  God's  holy  name  as  emanat- 
ing from  Him,  and  reciting  the  formalities  of  such  disgusting 
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blood-smirching  antics  as  having  been  commanded  by  the  Giver 
of  Life,  the  perfection  of  Wisdom  who  lives  in  every  breath  of 
air  we  breathe,  and  rules  throughout  all  space  and  time,  the 
sole  Source  of  all  that  exists. 

To  wade  through  the  rhodomontade  of  the  book  of  Leviti- 
cus, with  its  regulations  in  general  about  burnt  offerings  from 
the  herd,  from  the  flocks  and  the  fowls,  the  meal  offering  with 
flour  and  oil  of  incense  baked  in  an  oven  or  on  a  frying-pan, 
the  kidneys,  the  fat  of  the  flanks,  the  sin  offerings  for  ignorance 
the  sprinkling  of  blood  seven  times  before  the  Lord,  with  the 
directions  concerning  the  skin,  flesh,  head,  leg,  inwards  and 
dimg  of  the  bullock,  &c.,  &c.,  would  be  a  trial  of  the  reader's 
patience,  which  he  can  employ,  if  he  pleases,  in  reading  that 
part  of  the  Bible  to  himself  without  any  further  comment 
from  me. 

It  would  be  of  little  use  to  discuss  the  various  bickerings 
recorded  while  Moses  was  leading  the  Israelites  backwards  and 
forwards  in  the  desert,  such  as  where  ^^  Miriam  and  Aaron  spake 
^^  against  Moses  because  of  the  Ethiopian  woman  whom  he  had 
**  married  "  (Numbers  xii.  1 ) :  where  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram 
with  250  princes  of  the  assembly  rose  up  against  Moses  and 
Aaron  saying,  ^^  Ye  take  too  much  upon  you,  seeing  that  all  the 
*' congregation  are  holy,  every  one  of  them",  (Ntmibers  xvi. 
1  to  3) :  where  the  people  ^^  chode  with  Moses  "  because  it  was 
an  evil  place  ",  and  there  was  ^  no  water  to  drink  "  (Numbers 
zx.  3  to  5);  where  Phinehas,  grandson  of  Aaron,  killed  Zimri  and 
Cozbi  with  one  thrust  of  his  javeUn  (Numbers  xxv.  7,  8, 14, 15), 
&c.,  &c. ;  for  quarrelling,  and  violence  generally,  pervade  the 
whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  especially  from  the  time  of  Moses. 

Nor  would  it  be  of  much  avail  to  consider  in  full  the  social 
and  ceremonial  laws  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  the  priests 
and  the  people,  with  the  exception  of  ^^  the  ten  command- 
*'  ments  ",  which  thoroughly  sound  and  good  precepis  still  fonn 
part  of  the  Jewish  religion,  and  have  been  adopted  as  a  foundar 
tion  of  the  Christian  Catechism.  If  it  were  certain  that  the 
world  is  indebted  to  Moses  for  this  excellent  summary  of  the 
moral  law  he  would,  in  spite  of  all  his  faults,  be  entitled  to 
their  gratitude ;  but,  there  is  no  certainty  of  the  kind,  such 
light,  in  fact,  as  exists  upon  this  subject  points  to  their  having 
been  in  force  at  a  much  earlier  date.  I  will  not  insult  the 
common  sense  of  the  reader  by  supposing  that  he  believes  the 
assertion  to  be  literally  true  that  God  uttered  these  laws  from 
amidst  the  thunderings  and  lightnings  of  the  smoking  moun- 
tain of  Horeb  or  Sinai  unto  all  Israel,  and  that  Moses  reduced 
them  to  words  which  the  people  could  hear  {see  Exodus  xx*  and 
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Deuteronomy  v.).  Moses  may  have  arrived  at  the  foot  of  this 
moantain,  where  he  had  previously  kept  the  sheep  of  his 
fietther-in-law  Jethro,  at  a  time  when  some  volcanic  eruption 
was  going  on,  and,  knowing  the  superstitious  temperament  of 
his  people,  may  have  taken  advantage  of  the  circumstance  to 
pretend  that  he  there  and  then  received  these  commands, 
although  the  people  could  not  imderstand  the  thunders  in 
which  they  were  conveyed,  or  they  may  have  been  written  at  a 
totally  different  period ;  the  only  thing  certain  about  it  is  that 
God  did  not  speak  these  words  as  pretended,  for  although,  as  I 
have  already  said,  it  might  be  conceivable  that  the  Supreme 
Being  gave  in  the  beginning,  some  general  orders  and  instruc- 
tions to  the  first  man  whom  He  created,  it  is  not  conceivable 
that  He,  whose  every  thought  is  perfect  wisdom,  goodness  and 
purity,  should  select  Moses  out  of  millions  of  men  then  living, 
as  the  most  suitable  person  to  give  unto  the  world  the  orders 
not  to  commit  murder  and  not  to  steal,  for  he  had  personally 
committed  manslaughter  already,  and  had  incited  a  people  to 
wholesale  robbery,  and  afterwards  gave  them  positive  injunc- 
tions to  rob  and  slaughter  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  instances 
of  which  we  shall  presently  quote. 

Being  well  aware  that  no  community  could  stand  if  every 
man  committed  theft,  murder,  &c.,  upon  his  own  neighbours, 
Moses  may  have  epitomised  these  instructions  for  their  guid- 
ance among  themselves,  while  teaching  them  also  a  totally 
different  code  of  morals  to  guide  them  concerning  other  people, 
bat  even  in  this  case  there  is  every  appearance  that  these  ten 
commandments  were  borrowed  from  the  Hamites,  or  rather 
that  similar  laws  were  already  in  force  among  the  race  of  Ham ; 
for  it  is  observable  that  in  all  the  transactions  mentioned  in 
Crenesis  there  is  no  recorded  instance  of  any  of  these  command- 
ments having  been  broken  by  any  of  the  Canaanites,  or  by  any 
other  people  of  their  race,  though  there  are  plenty  of  instences 
of  their  having  been  broken  by  the  race  from  whom  the  Israelites 
were  descended.  We  have  seen  that  the  whole  of  the  life  of  Isaac 
was  spent  among  the  Canaanites  and  also  the  greater  part  of  the 
lives  of  Abraham  and  Jacob,  which  extended  over  a  long  period, 
yet  although  it  is  pretended  that  God  promised  them  that  they 
should  inherit  the  land  of  the  Canaanites,  there  is  no  statement 
that  these  Canaanites  ever  molested  them,  far  less  murdered 
them,  nor  do  we  hear  of  anybody  else  being  robbed  or  murdered 
by  any  Hamite,  no  man  among  them  seems  to  have  coveted 
anybody's  goods  or  to  have  borne  false  witness  or  said  anything 
ill-natured ;  so  &r  from  Ephron  the  Hittite  taking  the  name  of 
the  Lord  in  vain,  we  find,  that  in  a  case  similar  to  those  trans- 
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actions  which  now-a-days  are,  with  reason  or  without  reason, 
so  often  tortured  into  an  excuse  for  an  oath  at  some  stage  of 
the  proceedings,  and  the  well  known,  "you  swear  that  this  is 
*'  true,  so  help  you  God — a  shilling  ",  he  does  not  swear  at  all, 
but  simply  says  "  in  the  presence  of  the  sons  of  my  people, 
"  give  I  it  thee,  .  .  .  and  the  field  of  Ephron  was  made  sure 
♦'  imto  Abraham  for  a  possession  in  the  presence  of  the  children 
**  of  Heth ". — Shechem's  behaviour  to  his  father  is  such  that 
it  is  evident  they  lived  in  perfect  union  and  love,  both  filial 
and  parental.     Melchizedek  is  stated  to  have  been  priest  of  the 
Most  High  Crod,  and  the  only  other  commandment  not  covered 
by  these  simple  facts  is  that  of  "  thou  shalt  not  conunit  adul- 
"  tery ",  which  commandment   evidently  formed   part   of  the 
earliest   Canaanite   religion   or  code   of  laws    in   the   days  of 
Melchizedek   (which   word   means   in   Hebrew   the  righteous 
kmg)y  for  when  Abraham  had  passed  his  wife  upon  Abimelech 
as  his  sister,  and  he  had  taken  her,  he  says,  when  he  had  dis- 
covered  that  Sarah  was  Abraham's  wife,   "In  what   have  I 
"  offended  thee,  that  thou  hast  brought  on  me  and  on  my 
"  kingdom  a  great  ain^  thou  hast  done  deeds  unto  me  that 
**  ought  not  to  be  done  " ;  some  such  commandment  must  con- 
sequently have  been  recognized  by  this  Canaanite  king  as  in 
force  at  the  time,  and  greater  than  the  will  of  any  king ;  this 
was  some  hundreds  of  years  before  Moses  was  bom,  and  there- 
fore the  spirit  of  each  and  all  of  these  ten  conmiandments  was 
not  only  acted  upon  before  his  time,  but  one  of  them  at  least 
appears  to  have  been  part  of  the  recognized  Canon  of  Canaan 
long  before  the  days  of  Moses. 

The  Midianites  were  a  people  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
scended from  Midian  a  son  of  Abraham  by  Keturah  (Genesis 
XXV.  2),  they  were  consequently  a  Shemite  people  like  the 
Israelites,  and  Moses  at  any  rate  was  connected  with  them  by 
marriage,  for  his  wife  Zipporah  was  daughter  of  Jethro  the  priest 
of  Midian  (Exodus  iii.  1),  we  nevertheless  hear  that  the  Israel- 
ites made  war  upon  them. 

B.C.1452.  Numbers  XXXI. 

7  And  they  warred  against  the  Midianites,  as 
the  Lord  commanded  Moses ;  and  they  slew  all  the 
males.  .  .  • 

9  And  the  children  of  Israel  took  all  the  women  of 
Midian  captives,  and  their  little  ones,  and  took  the 
spoil  of  all  their  cattle,  and  all  their  flocks,  and  all 
their  goods. 
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B.&  1452.        10  And  they  burnt  all  their  cities  wherein  they 
dwelt,  and  all  their  goodly  castles,  with  fire. 

11  And  they  took  all  the  spoil,  and  all  the  prey, 
both  of  men  and  of  beasts. 

12  And  they  brought  the  captives,  and  the  prey, 
and  the  spoil,  unto  Moses,  and  Eleazar  the  priest,  and 
unto  the  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel,  unto 
the  camp  at  the  plains  of  Moab,  which  are  by  Jordan 
near  Jericho.  .  .  . 

14  And  Moses  was  wroth  with  the  officers  of  the 
host,  with  the  captains  over  thousands,  and  captains 
over  hundreds,  which  came  from  the  battle. 

15  And  Moses  said  unto  them.  Have  ye  saved  all 
the  women  alive  ?  .  .  •  . 

17  Now  therefore  kill  every  male  among  the 
little  ones,  and  kill  every  woman  that  hath  known 
man  by  lying  with  him. 

18  But  all  the  women  children,  that  have  not  known 
a  man  by  lying  with  him,  keep  alive  for  yourselves.  .  . 

32  And  the  booty,  being  the  rest  of  the  prey  which 
the  men  of  war  had  caught,  was  six  hundred  thousand 
and  seventy  thousand  and  five  thousand  sheep, 

33  And  threescore  and  twelve  thousand  beeves, 

34  And  threescore  and  one  thousand  asses, 

35  And  thirty  and  two  thousand  persons  in  all,  of 
women  that  had  not  known  man  by  lying  with  him. 

Without  complicating  the  subject  by  discussing  the  cause  of 
the  war,  we  will  suppose  that  the  Israelites  were  justified  in 
attacking  the  Midianites,  but,  when  they  had  slain  all  the 
males,  burnt  the  cities,  and  carried  ofif  the  cattle,  &c.,  there 
surely  ought  to  have  been  an  end  of  the  war.  By  the  number 
of  virgins  taken  captive,  viz.  32,000,  we  may  safely  esti- 
mate the  male  children  at  25,000  and  ^^  the  women  who  had 
*  known  man  "  at  25,000  more ;  we  have  therefore  the  fearful 
total  of  at  least  50,000  women  and  children  butchered  in  cold 
Uood,  some  days,  or  perhaps  weeks,  after  their  fathers,  hus- 
bands, and  sons  had  been  slain  in  battle ; — no  savages,  ever 
heard  of,  have  done  worse,  I  therefore  say  again  that  it  is 
not  conceivable  that  God  selected  such  a  man  as  Moses,  who 
(Mrdered  this  fearful  massacre,  through  whom  to  give  unto 
humanity  the  commandment  ^  thou  shalt  do  no  murder  "• 


We  will  now  turn  to  the  subject  of  the  Canaanites,  among 
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whom  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  had  lived  so  long,  and  if 
whom,  as  we  have  seen,  they  were  uniformly  well  treated. 

B.C.  1490.  Numbers  XIII. 

1  And  the  Lord  spake  imto  Moses,  saying, 

2  Send  thou  men,  that  they  may  search  the  land 
of  Canaan,  which  I  give  unto  the  children  of  Israel : 
of  every  tribe  of  their  fathers  shall  ye  send  a  man, 
every  one  a  ruler  among  them 

17  And  Moses  sent  them  to  spy  out  the  land  of 
Canaan,  and  said  unto  them.  Get  you  up  this  way 
southward,  and  go  up  into  the  mountain : 

18  And  see  the  land,  what  it  is;  and  the  people 
that  dwelleth  therein,  whether  they  be  strong  or  weak, 
few  or  many ; 

19  And  what  the  land  is  that  they  dwell  in, 
whether  it  be  good  or  bad ;  and  what  cities  they  be 
that  they  dwell  in,  whether  in  tents  or  in  strong 
holds ; 

20  And  what  the  land  is,  whether  it  be  &t  or  lean, 
whether  there  be  wood  therein,  or  not.  And  be  ye  of 
good  courage,  and  bring  of  the  fruit  of  the  land.  Now 
the  time  was  the  time  of  the  first-ripe  grapes.  .  .  . 

23  And  they  came  unto  the  brook  of  Eshcol,  and 
cut  down  firom  thence  a  branch  with  one  cluster  of 
grapes,  and  they  bare  it  between  two  upon  a  staff;  and 
they  brought  of  the  pomegranates,  and  of  the  figs.  .  . 

25  And  they  returned  from  searching  of  the  land 
after  forty  days 

27  And  they  told  him,  and  said,  We  came  unto  the 
land  whither  thou  sentest  us,  and  surely  it  floweth 
with  Tnilk  and  honey ;  and  this  is  the  fruit  of  it. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  if  Grod  had  really  prcH 
mised  the  land  of  Canaan  to  Abraham  and  his  seed,  and  that  if 
Moses  had  been  leading  the  people  to  whom  God  had  given  it, 
there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for  Hjm  to  direct  Moses  to 
send  spies  to  search  out  the  land,  as  God  certainly  knew  all 
that  could  be  known ;  the  statement  however  is  all  of  a  piece 
with  that  in  Genesis  xviii.  21,  where  the  Ixnrd  is  represented 
as  saying,  "  I  will  go  down  and  see  whether  they  have  done 
^^  altogether  according  to  the  cry  of  it,  which  has  come  unto 
"  Me,  and  if  not  I  will  know  " :  the  idea  of  God  being  present 
everywhere  at  the  same  time  does  not  seem  to  have  entered 
their  heads,  and  this  ignorance  led  these  early  writers  into 
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lying  unskilfully  in  this  respect,  when  they  pretended  that 
what  they  did,  naturally  enough  for  their  own  information,  was 
done  by  God's  direction. 

We  observe  that  the  land  of  Canaan  is  described  as  at  that 
time  **  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,"  and  in  v.  23  we  hear  that 
the  fruit  they  brought  consisted  of  pomegranates,  figs,  and  one 
cluster  of  grapes  which  was  carried  by  two  men,  who  bore  it 
between  them  on  a  staff ;  this  reminds  us  that  in  Hebrew  P3 
viz.  Knn  or  Kanan  means  a  "  vineyard ",  and  is  so  used  in 
Psalms  Ixxx.  15,  "The  vvneyard  which  thy  right  hand  hath 
**  planted  ",  and  on  looking  further  we  notice  that  in  Welsh 
Owimien  means  "  a  vine  ",  words  evidently  derived  from  Knan 
or  Canaan,  son  of  Ham,  from  whom  the  land  of  Canaan  was 

named ^now  Sidon,  Ht  or  Heth,  Jebus,  Amor,  Grhirghas, 

Hivi,  Arid,  and  Zemari  were  all  sons  of  Caanan,  and  it  is  to  be 
remarked  that  in  Anglo-Saxon  Setin  means  "  a  shoot  of  a 
"vine  ",  in  Coptic  Hot  is  "a  wine  skin"  (Bunsen,  v.  754),  in 
Arabic  417  Jabus  is  "a  vine  tendril",  in  Latin  HtimeruSj 
Hv/meri  is  "the  stalk  of  a  vine  ",  in  Persian  451  Charkhast  or 
515  Kharkhuekt  is  "  a  wine  press  ",  in  Latin  Uva  means  "  a  grape, 
"  a  vine,  a  cluster,  a  bunch  ",  and  in  Italian  Uva  also  means 
"grapes";  in  Greek  OrchoSj  Orctiou,  Orcho,  signifies  "an 
"  orchard  or  vineyard,"  and  in  Hebrew  iTllDT,  viz.,  Zmoth  or 
Zavncrah  means  "a  vine  branch  ",  and  is  so  translated  in  Nahum 
iL  2,  **  and  marred  their  vvne  branches  ",  all  of  which  words  are 
evidently  derived  from  Sidon,  Het,  Jebus,  Amor,  Ghirghas, 
Hivi,  Arki,  and  Zemari,  sons  of  Canaan  as  named  above. 

But  this  is  not  all,  in  Latin  Oefm/ma  means  **  the  young  bud 
of  a  vine  ",  and  Cham  was  father  of  Canaan ;  in  Latin  Puto  is 
to  dress  vines  ",  and  Vitis  Vitia,  Viti  is  "  a  vine  ",  in  Italian 
VUe  is  "  a  vine ",  in  Spanish  Vid  is  "  a  vine  ",  that  is  to  say 
**  the  plant  that  produces  grapes  ",  and  in  Portuguese  Vide  is 

^'a  vine  branch  ",  and  Put  or  Phut  was  Canaan's  brother 

and  so  were  Chush,  or  Cus  and  Mestre,  concerning  whom  we 
:find  that  in  Persian  889  Ohawuah  means  "  a  bunch  of  ripe 
^grapes  ",  in  Hindustani  1005  Khoaha  is  "  a  bunch  or  cluster  ", 
in  Polish  Kiac  is  "a  bunch  of  grapes",  in  German  "the  ten- 
^drils  of  a  vine  "  are  caUed  Oeizy  and  Geizen  means  "  to  prune 
•*  vines  ",  while  in  Spanish  Maeatrear  means  "  to  lop  the  vines 
^and  guard  them  from  the  frost,  until  the  pruning  time  comes 

<«  on  ". Again,  Saba  or  Sceba,  2ievila,  Sabta,  Bagma,  Path- 

Tos,  and  Chaslu,  are  nephews  of  Canaan,  and  in  Irish  {aee 
Supplement)  Svbh  is  "  a  grape  ",  in  Arabic  777  and  Hindustani 
1414  SaJiHn  is  "  a  kind  of  grape  ",  in  French  Sapa  is  "'^pe 
**  jelly  ",  while  in  Latin  Sdpio  is  "  grape  stalk  ",  and  Scopio  "  a 
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'*  bunch  of  grapes  with  the  stalks  ^  ;  so  much  for  Saba  or  Sceba 
mentioned  above,  now  concerning  Zevila  and  the  rest,  in  Italian 
Saeppolo  is^"  a  layer,  shoot  or  twig  of  a  vine",  in  Sanscrit  1107 
Sabdi  is  "  a  sort  of  grape  ",  in  Latin  RacermbS^  Racemi  is  "  a 
^^  bunch  of  grapes  ",  and  in  Spanish  Badmo  has  the  same  mean- 
ing, while  in  both  Greek  and  Latin  Botrua  means  "  a  cluster  or 
**  bunch  of  grapes  ",  and  in  Greek  it  means  also  "  the  tendril 
**  and  stalk  of  the  grape  ",  while  in  French  and  English  Chaa- 

ados  is  "  a  sort  of  grape  " ; ^these  words  must  have  been 

derived  from  Saba,  Zevila,  Sabta,  Bagma,  Pathrus,  and  Chaslu, 
nephews  of  Canaan,  especially  as  most  of  these  are  very  pecu- 
liar names  and  conflict  with  no  other  known  names. 

Now  concerning  Askl  or  Escol,  the  Amorite  who,  with  his 
brother  Anr  or  Aanir,  helped  Abraham,  /OtC^K,  viz.j  Aakol,  means 
**  a  cluster  of  grapes  "  in  Hebrew,  and  is  so  used  in  Numbers 
xiii.  24,  "  because  of  the  cluster  of  grdpea  " ;  and  in  Greek 
Oi/nara,  OvaaroUy  Oi/naria  or  Omarea  means  "  a  vine  leaf, 

"  branch  or  tendril,  and  also  the  vine  itself  " ; so  too  with 

Bpa  or  Bapa,  father  of  the  giant  race  of  Bephaim  mentioned 
at  the  same  period  and  repeatedly  afterwards,  Rebe  in  both 

Grerman  and  Danish  means  "  a  vine  branch  " and  Rape 

in  French  means  ^  the  stem  or  stalk  of  grapes,  also  fresh  grapes 

**  when  used  to  restore  wine  " ^and  as  for  Abi,  kmg  of 

Gerar  at  the  time,  Abi  in  Persian  16  means  "  a  kind  of  grape  " 

concerning  Sochar  and  his  son  Ephron  the  Hittite,  who 

sold  the  cave  of  Machpelah  to  Abraham  for  a  burying-place, 
and  Bary  or  Beeri,  another  Hittite  mentioned  soon  after,  in 
Arabic  706,  SuJckar  is  "  a  delicious  kind  of  grape  "  while  in  the 
same  language  760  ShaMr,  plural  Shukur^  denotes  "a  vine 
"  sprung  from  a  shoot ",  and  in  French  Bomane  we  find  Auver-- 
naa  or  Auvemat  **  the  name  of  a  kind  of  grape  ",  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  Beria  is  "  a  grape ",  in  Portuguese  Ibarra  is  "  a  vine 
**  leaf "  and  in  Spanish  Parra  is  "  a  vine  raised  on  stakes  or 
nailed  to  a  wall ". 

Later  on  we  come  to  Chamor,  the  Hivite  who  sold  Jacob  a 

piece  of  land,  and  in  Turkish  675  Khamr  means  **  wine  " 

after  which  we  come  to  another  Hivite,  named  Zbaon  or  Sibeon 
mentioned  in  Genesis  zxxvi.  2,  and  in  Latin  Spi/nea  is  ^  a 
**  kind  of  vine  ",  Shabina  in  Persian  ,739   meaning  "  grapes  " 

^then  as  ifor  Arba,  father  of  the  giant  Anak  who  begat 

Sheshai,  Arp  in  Egyptain  347  means  "  a  grape,  a  vine  ",  and  in 
Persian  769  Shawah  means  "  a  branch  cut  from  a  vine  ". 

Later  still  we  come  to  the  Canaanitish  kings  Horam,  labin 
or  Jabin,  Akys  or  Achish  and  Thou  or  Thogi,  and  the  celebrated 
giant  Glyt,  Goliad  or  Goliath,  in  Arabic  851  Aurhum  is  *^a 
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**vine%  in  Spanish  Heben  is  **a  kind  of  white  grape",  in 
Arabic  431  Jafn  is  ^^  a  sort  of  grape,  a  vine  shoot,  and  also  a 
**  vine  **,  in  Arabic  866  AaJcash  means  "  the  extremities  of  vine 
**  branches  ",  in  Chinese  III.  620  Thaou  means  ^  grapes  ",  in 
Hindustani  1016  and  622  Dakh  is  "  a  grape  ",  and  Tak  is  "a 
**  vine  ",  also  "  fi^rapes  ",  and  in  Persian  300  Tak  is  "  the  tendril 
**  of  a  vine  **,  while  in  Greek  Kladoo  or  Klddeuo  means  "  to 
**  lop  or  prune  vines". 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  names  of  the  men  that  we  find 
this  wonderful  connection  with  the  cultivation  of  vines ;  take 
for  instance  places  like  Achad,  Bashan,  Sarion,  Kpjrh  or  Kephira, 
Jiphtah,  and  Gt  or  Gat ;  in  Spanish  Achit  is  "  a  sort  of  vine  ", 
in  Persian  208  Baskank  is  **  a  bunch  of  grapes  ",  and  in  the 
flame  language  673  Saruna  is  "  a  vine  branch  ",  in  Arabic  947 
Kubar  is  "a  delicious  sort  of  grape,  long  and  white",  in 
Persian  431  Jaft  is  "  a  bunch  of  grapes ",  and  Jafta  is  **  a 
**  young  vine  shoot ",  while  in  Hebrew  hll,  viz.  Qt  or  Oat  is  "  a 
"  wine  press  ",  and  is  so  translated  in  Judges  vi.  11,  "  threshed 
**  wheat  by  the  wiiie  press  ". 

I  draw  attention  to  the  above  remarkable  chain  of  evidence, 
"which  I  do  not  however  put  forward  as  complete,  but  it  will 
doubtless  be  considered  sufficient  to  show  that  the  Canaanites, 
and  in  fact  the  Hamites  generally,  have  made  the  growth  of 
grapes  a  speciality  from  the  earliest  times,  and  it  indirectly 
con&rms  the  statement  that  the  land  of  Canaan  was  ^^  a  land 
**  flowing  with  milk  and  honey"  when  Moses  sent  spies  to 
search  the  country,  and  who  among  other  things  brought  back 
a  bunch  of  grapes,  borne  between  two  men  on  a  staflf;  the 
reason  why  I  draw  attention  to  it  is,  because  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  grapes  require  careful  cultivation  before  they  reach 
any  degree  of  perfection,  and  the  Biblical  statement,  coupled 
with  tne  etymological  corroboration  I  have  adduced,  is  an 
evidence  that  the  people  of  Canaan  were  industrious,  and 
that  the  country  was  well  cultivated,  and  undisturbed  by  war, 
when  Moses  sent  to  spy  the  land.  It  must  not  however  be 
supposed  that,  because  the  Canaanites  cultivated  the  vine,  to 
an  extent  which  caused  the  word  Kanan  to  mean  "  a  vineyard  ", 
there  is  any  reason  for  thinking  they  were  addicted  to  drunken- 
ness, for  it  is  well  known  that  in  the  wine-growing  districts  of 
France,  Spain,  &c.,  there  is  no  more  dnmkenness,  if  as  much, 
as  in  many  places  where  no  wine  is  made  ;  moreover,  there  is 
no  statement  in  the  Old  Testament  that  the  Canaanites  or  any 
other  Hamites  were  given  to  intemperance,  nor  is  there  any 
passage  from  which  it  can  be  inferred,  whereas  Lot  is  not  the 
only  Hebrew  who  got  drunk,  and  the  Latin  word  Ebrius  EbrUij 
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"  drunken  ",  and  the  French  word  Ivre,  are  not  the  only  ones 
which  point  to  intoxication  being  a  Hebrew  &iling,  nor  are  such 
indications  wanting  that  drunkenness  in  general  is  a  Shemite 
vice,  were  it  worth  while  to  pursue  the  theme  ;  I  shall  not  do 
80,  however,  for  my  object  was  only  to  guard  against  a  miscon- 
struction, which  might  otherwise  have  been  placed  upon  the 
grape -growing  habits  of  the  Hamites,  to  which  I  had  drawn 
attention,  when  speaking  of  the  high  state  of  cultivation  to 
which  the  land  of  Canaan  had  been  brought  by  its  industrious 
inhabitants,  at  the  time  when  Moses  hurled  his  devastating 
hordes  into  that  land  which  the  spies  described  as  ^  a  land 
**  of  milk  and  honey  ",  when  they  brought  back  this  bunch  of 
grapes  slung  between  two  men. 

In  consequence  however  of  the  further  report  which  we 
are  told  that  ten  out  of  twelve  of  these  spies  brought  back, 
namely  that  "  all  the  people  we  saw  in  that  land  are  men  of 
**  great  stature,  and  we  were  in  our  own  sight  as  grasshoppers 
**  and  so  we  were  in  theirs"  {see  Numbers  xiii.  32,  33),  "  all  the 
**  congregation  lifted  up  their  voice  and  cried,  and  the  people 
**  wept  that  night ",  murmuring  against  Moses  and  Aaron,  as 
recorded  in  Numbers  xiv. ;  the  result  of  all  which  was  that, 
under  a  pretence  of  The  Lord  being  angry  with  them  for  want 
of  faith,  the  invasion  of  Canaan  was  postponed  for  forty  years. 
I  shall  not  weary  the  reader  by  dwelling  on  the  details  of  the 
narrative  during  that  time,  but  shall,  by  a  few  extracts, 
endeavour  to  summarise  the  spirit  with  which  the  marauding 
host  was  eventually  let  loose  upon  the  Canaanites,  after  its 
forty  years  training  by  Moses,  Phinehas,  and  the  other  homicides 
who  led  them.  I  say  homicides  advisedly,  and  in  the  literal 
acceptation  of  the  word,  for  Moses,  as  we  know  by  Exodus  ii. 
12,  killed  an  Egyptian  and  hid  his  body  in  the  sand,  and 
Phinehas,  who  was  grandson  of  Aaron,  therefore  grand-nephew 
of  Moses,  slew  Zimri  and  Cozbi  in  Zimri's  tent  (Numbers  xxv. 
7,  8,  14,  15),  and  I  particularly  select  these  two,  because  Moses 
led  the  people  out  of  Egypt,  and  Phinehas  became  high  priest, 
after  they  reached  the  land  of  Canaan,  succeeding  Eleazar  his 
&ther  and  Aaron  his  grand&ther  {see  Judges  xx.  27,  28). 

B.C.  1461.  Numbers  XXI. 

1  And  when  King  Arad  the  Canaanite,  which  dwelt 
in  the  south,  heard  tell  that  Israel  came  by  the  way  of 
the  spies  ;  then  he  fought  against  Israel,  and  took  some 
of  them  prisoners. 

2  And  Israel  vowed  a  vow  unto  the  Lobd,  and  said. 
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&&  1451.  If  thou  wilt  indeed  deliver  this  people  into  my  hand, 
then  I  will  utterly  destroy  their  cities. 

3  And  the  Lord  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  Israel, 
and  delivered  up  the  Caananites ;  and  they  utterly 
destroyed  them  and  their  cities :  and  he  called  the  name 
of  the  place  Hormah.     .     .     . 

21  And  Israel  sent  messengers  unto  Sihon  king 
of  the  Amorites,  saying, 

22  Let  me  pass  through  thy  land  .... 

23  And  Sihon  would  not  sufifer  Israel  to  pass 
through  his  border :  but  Sihon  gathered  all  his  people 
together,  and  went  out  against  Israel  into  the  wilder- 
ness ;  and  he  came  to  Jahaz,  and  fought  against  Israel. 

24  And  Israel  smote  him  with  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  and  possessed  his  land  from  Amon  unto  Jabbok, 
even  unto  the  children  of  Ammon;  for  the  border  of  the 
children  of  Ammon  was  strong. 

25  And  Israel  took  all  these  cities :  and  Israel  dwelt 
in  all  the  cities  of  the  Amorites,  in  Heshbon,  and  in  all 
the  villages  thereof. 

BX.1461.  Numbers  XXXII. 

33  And  MosQs  gave  imto  them,  even  to  the  children 
of  Gad,  and  to  the  children  of  Beuben,  and  unto  half 
the  tribe  of  Manasseh  the  son  of  Joseph,  the  kingdom 
of  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites,  and  the  kingdom  of  Og 
king  of  Bashan,  the  land,  with  the  cities  thereof  in  the 
coasts,  even  the  cities  of  the  country  round  about. 

1.C.1451.  Numbers  XXXIII. 

50  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  in  the  plains  of 
Moab  by  Jordan  near  Jeiicho,  saying, 

51  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and  say  imto 
them.  When  ye  are  passed  over  Jordan  into  the  land  of 
Canaan; 

52  Then  ye  shall  drive  out  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  land  from  before  you. 

I.C.  1451.  Deuteronomy  VI. 

10  And  it  shall  be,  when  the  Lord  thy  God  shall 
have  brought  thee  into  the  land  which  he  sware  unto 
thy  fethers,  to  Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob,  to  give 
thee  great  and  goodly  cities,  which  thou  buildest  not. 

11  And  houses  full  of  all  good  things,  which  thou 
filledst  not,  and  wells  digged,  which  thou  diggedst  not, 
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B.C.  1461.  vineyards  and  olive  treeg,  which  thou  plantedst  not; 
when  thou  shalt  have  eaten'and  be  full.     .     .     . 

13  Thou  shalt  fear  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  serve 
him,  and  shalt  swear  by  his  name. 

B.C.  1451.  Deuteronomy  VII. 

1  When  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  bring  thee  into  the 
land  whither  thou  goest  to  possess  it,  and  hath  cast  out 
many  nations  before  thee,  the  Hittites,  and  the  Girga- 
shites,  and  the  Amorites,  and  the  Canaanites,  and  the 
Perizzites,  and  the  Hivites,  and  the  Jebusites,  seven 
nations  greater  and  mightier  than  thou : 

2  And  when  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  deliver  them 
before  thee ;  thou  shalt  smite  them,  and  utterly  destroy 
them;  thou  shalt  make  no  covenant  with  them,  nor 
show  mercy  unto  them. 

B.C.  1451.  Deuteronomy  XX. 

16  But  of  the  cities  of  these  people,  which  the 
Lord  thy  God  doth  give  thee  for  an  inheritance,  thou 
shalt  save  alive  nothing  that  breatheth  : 

17  But  thou  shalt  utterly  destroy  them ;  namely, 
the  Hittites,  and  the  Amorites,  the  Canaanites,  and 
the  Perizzites,  the  Hivites,  and  the  Jebusites  ;  as  the 
Lord  thy  God  hath  commanded  thee. 

The  tactics  pursued  were  to  pour  in  upon  these  people  the 
whole  column  of  600,000  fighting  men,  and  to  attack  the  native 
princes  in  detail  with  the  entire  force  ;  probably  taking  them 
very  much  unawares,  as  this  was  not  a  case  where  one  settled 
nation  invaded  the  territories  of  another,  after  having  demanded 
satisfaction  for  sonae  injury  or  grievance,  which  being  refused,  a 
declaration  of  war  had  ensued,  but  was  an  exterminating  on- 
slaught of  a  wandering  host  upon  an  unprepared  and  peacefid 
people,  against  whom  they  had  no  more  grievance  than  would 
be  the  case  if  a  host  of  Tartars  were  to  pass  over  to  America  by 
way  of  Kamtchatka  and  attack  the  settlers  in  the  Far  West, 
burning  and  destroying  wherever  they  went.  The  fact  that 
Abraham  had  been  gallantly  befriended  by  the  Amorites,  and 
his  son  and  grandson  well  treated  throughout,  weighed  as 
nothing  with  these  barbarians ;  the  word  went  forth  that  they 
should  not  spare  a  soul  that  breathed,  utter  destruction  was  the 
order  passed  throughout  this  brigand  horde ;  annihilation  to 
the  Canaanites,  Hittites,  Amorites,  Perizzites,  Hivites,  and 
Jebusites,  who  were  all  Hamite  people,  was  their  self-avowed 
object    and  to  encourage  these  heartless  assailants  in   their 
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horrible  work  it  was  pretended  that  the  Lord  had  commanded 

it, the  Lord  was  stated  to  dwell  between  the  cherubim  on 

the  ark,  which  was  literaUy  and  in  very  fact  carried  about  after 

the  manner  of  a  fifth  of  November  guy, and  the  Israelites 

were  promised  that  the  Lord  would  cast  out  the  nations  before 
them,  that  they  should  live  in  cities  they  had  not  built,  drink 
from  wells  they  had  not  dug,  and  eat  the  fruit  of  trees  they  had 
not  planted.  We  now  see  why  Moses  invented  the  cruel  false- 
hood about  "Cursed  be  Canaan",  it  was  all  part  of  one  long 
sebeme  to  make  his  followers  believe  that  God  fought  on  their 
side,  and  to  give  them  confidence  and  courage  enough  to  attack 
a  well  cultivated  and  fruitful  land  instead  of  wandering  any 
longer  in  the  desert.  

We  will  now  see  what  traces  come  to  hand  in  the  languages 

to  substantiate  the  incidents  recorded  in  the  life  of  Moses,  as 

^ve  find  it  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  at  the  same  time  will 

observe  what  side  lights  are  thrown  upon  it  by  the  connection 

of  other  words,  bearing  in  mind  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 

^arly  progenitors  of  mankind,  viz.  Shem,  Ham,  Japheth,  and 

'their  sons,  from  whose  personal  traits  the  various  nations  of 

^he  world,  or  rather  the  various  breeds  of  men,  have  chiefly 

^irawn  their  separate  peculiarities   in  the  ordinary  course  of 

'Xiattire,  Moses  has  probably  exercised,  and  still  exercises,  more 

:Snfluence  over  the  human  race  than  any  man  who  ever  lived, 

^ut  I  can  not  add  that  it  was,  or  is,  an  influence  for  good. 

On  referring  to  our  tabulated  list  of  names,  in  Chapter  II., 
:St  will  be  observed  that  in  the  several  authorities  quoted,  his 
is  variously  spelt  Moseh,  Mosheh,  Musa,  Moise,  Mose, 
OSes,  Mouses  and  Moyses,  to  which  may  be  added  the  Nor- 
:xnan  form  Mossy,  also  the  English  formation  Mosaic,  the  French 
^^Mosaique,  the  Arabic  Musaai,  Musiy  or  Musawiy  (pages  1272, 
3273),  and  Hindustani  Musai  or  Musawi  (pages  1988,  1989), 
^^rhicn  are  adjectival  forms  applied  to  anything  pertaining  to 
OSes,  for  which  see  the  various  dictionaries ;  the  genuine  Hebrew 
iTonunciation  of  his  name  being  to  this  day  Moshey  or  Moshy. 


.0. 1571.  Exodus  II. 

2  The  woman  conceived,  and  bare  a  son. 

Egyptian  438  Mes,  a  child. 

Memo :  This  is  probably  the  origin  of  the 
French   word  Mioche  "  a   brat,   a  little 
child  **,  but  if  so,  it  should  be  written  as  it 
is  pronounced,  viz.  Miosh. 
Egyptian  438  Mesu,  bom. 
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B.0. 1571. 


Exodus  II. 

3  She  txK>k  for  him  an  ark  of  babroshes,  and 
daubed  it  with  slime  and  with  pitch,  and  put  the 
child  therein,  and  she  laid  it  in  the  flags  by  the  river's 
brink. 


French  Romn 
Icelandic 


Gaelic 
Irish 
Cornish 
Welsh 

PoUsh 
PoUsh 

Egyptian  438 
Japanese 
Kongo  A. 
Sanscrit  729 


Meisse,  a  basket  such  as  herrings  are  placed  in. 
Meiss,  a  basket^  a  wooden  box  (in  Norway  any 

basket  of  wicker  work). 
Old  High  German — ^Meisa. 
Maois,  a  hamper. 
Maois,  a  kind  of  basket. 
Muyz,  a  basket.     (Borlase.) 
Mwys,  a  kind  of  covered  basket^  pannier,    or 

hamper. 
Mazac,  to  smear,  to  daub. 
Maze,  I  smear,  I  daub. 
Mes,  the  source  of  a  river. 
Mizzu,  water. 
Maza,  water. 
Masj,  to  be  immersed. 


B.C.  1571. 


Hebrew 


Hebrew 


Hebrew 


Exodus  II. 

5  When   she    (Pharaoh's  daughter)  saw  the  ark 
among  the  flags,  she  sent  her  maid  to  fetch  it. 

Mza  or  Maza  (K2{D),  found. 

Genesis   ii.   20,  for   Adam  there  was  not 

fov/nd  an  help  meet  for  him. 
Genesis  xi.  2,  they  f<ywad  a  plain. 
Genesis  xxvi.  32,  we  have  found  water. 
Genesis  xxxvi.  24,  Anah  that  fov/nd  the 

mules. 
Msh  or  Masah  (JtO}^\  to  draw  out. 

Exodus  ii.    10,   and   she  called    his    name 

Moses  and  said  because  /  d^rew  him,  out 

of  the  water. 
Msk  or  Masak  (Ttt^D),  to  draw,  or  stretch  out. 
Genesis  xxxvii.  28,  and  they  drew  and  lifted 

Joseph  out  of  the  pit. 
1  Kings  xxii.  24,  a  certain  man   drew  a 

bow. 
Hosea  vii.  5,  he  stretched  out  his  hand. 
Jeremiah  xxxvii.  13,  they  drew  up  Jeremiah. 
Ps.  Ixxxv.   5,  unit  thou  draw  out    thine 

anger. 
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B.C.  1671.  Exodus  II. 

5,  6  And  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  had  compassion 
on  the  child.  9  And  said  Take  this  child  and  nurse  it 
for  me,  and  I  will  give  thee  thy  wages. 

Gaelic  Meas,  a  foster  child.     Irish,  the  same. 


B.C.  1571. 


Exodus  II. 


10  And  the  child  grew,  and  she  brought  him  unto 
Pharaoh's  daughter,  and  he  became  her  son. 

Arabic  1153    Muzaaza,  an  adopted  son. 

B.C.  1531.  Exodus  II. 

11  And  it  came  to  pass  in  those  days  when  Moses 
was  grown  .  .  .  (12)  he  looked  this  way  and  that  way, 
and  when  he  saw  there  was  no  man,  he  slew  the 
Egyptian. 


Arabic  1080 
Sanscrit  786 
Italian 
Sanscrit  752 
Sanscrit  752 
English 


Arabic  1193 
Arabic  1266 
Coptic 
Arabic  1190 
Arabic  1191 

Hebrew 


Sanscrit  752 
Italian 
f rench 

English 


Maaiz,  a  man  sinewy  and  strong  built. 
Mushka,  a  stout  person. 
Moscio,  flabby. 
Mas,  to  be  angry. 
Masa,  anger. 

Mash,  to  conduct  oneself  in  a  mad  and  noisy  way, 
using  much  action,  as  if  about  to  smash  every- 
thing.    (Wright's  Obsolete.) 
Mushayya,  bold,  strenuous,  hasty. 
Muaasi,  a  malevolent  adversary. 
Misi,  to  strike.     (Bimsen,  v.  759.) 
Masha,  or  1181  Mash,  striking. 
Mashk,  beating,  striking,  piercing  suddenly  with 

a  spear. 
Mhz  or  Mahz  (YTTO),  to   strike  through,  smite, 
wound,  pierce. 

Ps.  ex.  5,  thy  right  hand  shall  strike  through. 
Numbers  xxiv.  17,  shall  smite  the  comers  of 

Moab. 
Hab.  iii.  13,  thou  woundest  the  head. 
Judges  V.  26,  when   she   had  pierced  and 
stricken. 
Mash,  to  kill,  hurt,  injure. 
Mazza,  a  club. 
Massue,  a  club ;  "  coup  de  massue,  a  blow  with  a 

«  club." 
Mace,  a  heavy  metal  club. 

A  17 
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English  Mosh,  to  beat  to  death.     (Wright's  Obsolete.) 

Swahili  A.        Munaji,  a  murderer,  a  slayer. 

'  B.C.  1531.  Exodus  II. 

15  Moses  fled  from  the  face  of  Pharaoh,  and  dwelt 
in  the  land  of  Midian. 

Arabic  1190     Mashz,  choosing  a  country  for  one's  residence. 
Arabic  1206     Maaaz,  taking  refuge,  fleeing  in  any  misfortune. 
Hebrew  MhsJii,  or  Mahsah  (nDITO),  a  shelter,  a  place  of 

refuge. 

Job  xxiv.  8,  for  want  of  a  shelter. 

Proverbs  xiv.  26^  his  children  shall  have  a 

place  of  refuge. 
Isaiah  xxviii.   15,   we   have  made   lies  our 
refuge. 
Turkish  1029  Maaz,  a  place  of  refuge. 
French  Musser  (se),  to  hide  oneself,  to  lurk  in  a  comer ; 

"  Mv^se^  hidden."     (Fleming  and  Tibbins.) 
French  Romn.Musse,  a  hiding  place. 

Low  Latin — Mussia  {See  under  Muce). 
French  Eomn.  Muscee,  a  hiding  place,  a  secret  place. 
French  Romn.Musce,  hidden,  out  of  sight. 
Norman  Musce,  Musee,  or  Musse,  concealed. 

The  following  is  the  description  of  Moseses  personal  character, 
and  the  account  of  the  Exodus  as  chronicled  in  the  languages ; 

^the  slandjerous  accusatiops  seem  to  point  to  his  account 

of  the  then  reigning  Phzgraoh,  the  spoiling  and  plundering 
evidently  allude  to  the  spoliation  of  the  Egyptians  by  the 
Israelites  (Exodus  xii.  36),  the  mobs  and  multitudes  as  plainly 
refer  to  the  600,000  men  at  arms  and  the  mixed  multitude  that 
went  up  also  with  them  (Exodus  xii.  37,  38),  the  evening  and 
darkness  of  night  agree  with  the  statements  in  Exod.  xii. 
42  and  Deut.  xvi.  1,  the  hurry  of  the  departure  here  pourtrayed 
tallies  exactly  with  the  Biblical  record,  the  herds  of  cattle,  sheep, 
goats,  &c.,  confirm  the  statement  in  Exodus  xii.  38,  that  there 
went  up  with  them  flocks  and  herds,  even  very  much  cattle, 
but  the  celebrated  passage  across  the  Eed  Sea,  with  Moses' 
fabulous  account  of  the  waters  standing  up  on  each  side  of  them, 
"  like  a  wall"  (Exodus  xiv.  22),  when  described  by  the  voice  of 
the  people  gains  in  probability  what  it  loses  in  romance,  and 
ends  in  mud,  marsh,  bog  and  quagmire,  concerning  which  I  shall 
have  to  speak  further  on,  in  Chapter  VI. 

Arabic  1080     Masi,  one  who  listens  to  no  advice. 
Swahili  A.       Mzaha,  ridicule,  derision. 
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Arabic  1171     Masa,  being  froward  and  saucy. 

Arabic  1080    Masia,  froward,  impudent. 

German  Mausig,  pert,  impudent,  saucy* 

Greek  Masaomai,  to   shoot  out  the   lip  as  a  mark  of 

contempt. 
Greek  Masesis,  the  act  of  doing  so. 

French  Messeoir  (Messeant,  que  je  Messeye,  &c.),  to  be 

unbecoming  or  unseemly. 
Wolof  African  Mussey,  crafty. 
Wolof  African  Musse,  a  rogue. 
Irish  Moisiu,  a  mean  fellow. 

French  Romn.  Mos,  without  courage.     (Supplement.) 
French  Romn.  Musage,  idleness,  sloth. 
French  Bonm.  Muse,  deception ;  "  donner  la  miise,  to  deceive,  to 

"  beguile  with  fine  words."    (Supplement.) 
Arabic  1185     Musua,  or  1171  Masa,  deceiving,  circumventing. 
Turkish  1060  Muwazaa,  dissimulation. 
Hindu  1893     Mis,  sham,  stratagem. 
Sanscrit  779    Misha,  deceit,  fraud,  trick. 
English  Miss,  wicked.     (Wright's  Obsolete.) 

French  Romn.  Mes,  bad. 
Irish  Meis,  bad,  wicked. 

Gaelic  Meis,  bad,  wicked. 

Graelic  Measa,  worse,  the  worst. 

Arabic  1186     Musia,  an  evil  doer,  a  sinner. 
Arabic  1186     Musai,    an    evil  doer,  a   sinner,   a   malefactor, 

injurious. 
Turkish  1062  Muezzi,  that  which  causes  trouble  or  annoyance. 
Norman  Mesch,  mischief. 

Sanscrit  779    Misha,  envy. 
French  Romn.  Mes,  contrary  to,  in  spite  of. 
Swahili  A.       Maasi,  rebellion. 
Arabic  1207     Muaasi,  rebellious,  criminal. 
Hindu  1920     Maasi  or  Muasi,  rebellious. 
Turkish  1033  Masiyyet,  plural  (1029)  Maassi,  sin,  wickedness, 

rebellion. 
Hebrew  Mzh  or  Mazah  (H^JD),  contention,  strife,  debate. 

Proverbs  xiii.  10,  by  pride  cometh  contention. 
Proverbs  xvii.  19,  that  loveth  strife, 
Isaiah  Iviii.  4,  ye  fast  for  strife  and  debate. 
Italian  Mischia,  riot,  fray,  altercation,  dispute. 

Arabic  1205     Mizaz,  or  Muzazat,  malignant,  injurious,  striving, 

disputing,  contending. 
Swahili  A.       Mzuzi,  a  talebearer,  one  who  reports  maliciously 

or  untruly  the  words  of  others. 
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Arabic  1084 
Arabic  1173 
Norman 
Arabic  1080 
Arabic  1077 
English 
Egyptian  469 
Greek 
Greek 

Irish 
Polish 
Arabic  1271 

Arabic  1079 
Arabic  1171 
Hindu  1985 
Latin' 

Arabic  1186 

Hebrew 


noxious,  troublesome,  vexatious,  hurtful. 


Arabic  1172 
Bode  African 
Hebrew 

Arabic  1127 


Arabic  1153 
French  Romn. 
Hindu  1980 
Spanish 

Scotch 
German 
German 
Sanscrit  786 
Sanscrit  789 
Sanscrit  789 
Sanscrit  798 


Maais,  a  calumniator. 

Masawi,  accusations. 

Mescez,  to  accuse. 

Mazih,  one  who  hurts  another's  character. 

Maasat,  slander,  detraction. 

Missay,  to  slander  (obsolete,  used  by  Spencer). 

Mas,  to  hate.     (Vol.  I.) 

Miseo,  to  hate,  to  be  hated. 

Misos,  Miseos,  Misei,  hatred,  a  grudge,  a  hateful 

object. 
Mioscais,  spite,  hatred,  aversion,  enmity. 
Msciwy,  revengeful,  vindictive. 
Muazi, 

pernicious. 
Maas,  breeding  dissensions. 
Masa,  or  1185  Musua,  exciting  discord. 
Muzi,  noxious,  troublesome;  a  tormentor. 
Misceo,  to  disturb,   disorder,  embroil,  put  into 

confusion. 
Misyah,  'plural  Masayih,  a  sycophant  going  about 

to  sow  dissensions. 
Msh  or  Masah  (nOD),  temptation. 

Deut.  xxix.  3,  the  great  temptation. 
Ps.   xcv.  8,  the  day  of  teTnptation  in  the 
wilderness. 
Masak,  avarice. 
Musu,  greedy. 
Moz  (V^^)?  an  extortioner* 

Isaiah  xvi.  4,  the  eoctortioner  is  at  an  end. 
Mahash,   or  Mihash,   people   of  different  tribes 

assembling    and    entering   into   a  league    or 

covenant  round  a  fire. 
Maza,  taking  oath. 
Messe,  a  brotherhood,  an  association. 
Muwasa,  society,  fellowship. 
Masa,  an  agreement  made  between   people    for 

some  end. 
Mouze,  to  plunder  clandestinely. 
Mausen,  to  filch,  to  pilfer. 
Mauser,  a  thief. 

Mush,  tx)  rob,  plunder,  carry  off. 
Mush,  to  steal ;  stolen,  &c. 
Mushaka,  a  thief. 
Mosha,  Moshas,  a  thief,  a  robber,  a  plunderer, 

robbery,  theft,  stolen  property. 
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Sanscrit  798 
Hindu  1989 

Ako  African 
Arabic  1190 
Arabic  1190 
Arabic  1198 
Arabic  1154 
Hebrew 


Swahili  A. 
Gaelic 
Irish 
Spanish 

Italian 
Hebrew 

Hebrew 


English 
French 
French  Romn 
Italian 
Sanscrit  786 
Fijian 

Fijian 
Latin 

English 
Turkish  1009 
Arabic  1186 


Moshana,  carrying  off. 

Mosna,  or  Musna,  to  steal,  filch,  snatch,  seize  by 

force,  pilfer. 
Musahu,  to  take  away. 
Mashz,  snatching. 
Masha,  seizing,  carrying  off. 
Musuh,  going,  carrying  away. 
Muzia,  a  robber,  a  carrier  off. 
Msa  or  Masa  (Ktt^D),  to  carry  away ;  a  burden. 
2  Chron.  xx.  25,  jewels  more  than  they  could 

carry  away. 
Numbers  iv.  15,  these  things  are  the  burden 

of  the  sons  of  Kohath  in  the  tabernacle. 
Numbers  iv.  19,  every  one  to  his  service  and 

to  his  burden. 
2  Chron.    xxxv.    3,    a    burden    upon  your 
shoulders. 
Mzigo,  plural  Mizigo,  a  burden,  a  load. 
Maois,  a  burden,  pack  or  bag. 
Maois,  a  pack  or  bag. 
Mazo,  a  bundle,   a  number  of  things  tied  up 

together. 
Mazzo,  a  bundle. 
Msosh  or  Masosh  (nOWD),  a  spoil. 

Isaiah  xlii.  24,  who  gave  Jacob  for  a  »poiL  ? 
Mssh  or  Masash  (nWI^D),  a  spoil,  booty. 

2  Kings  xxi.  14,  a  spoil  to  all  their  enemies. 
Jeremiah  xxx.  16,  they  that  spoil  thee  shall 

be  a  spoil. 
Zephaniah  i.  13,  their  goods  shall  become  a 

booty. 
Hab.  ii.  7,  thou  shalt  be  for  booties. 
Mess,  a  gang  or  company.     (Wright's  Obsolete.) 
Masse,  a  body,  assemblage,  mob. 
,  Mase,  or  Masse,  a  troop,  company  or  assemblage. 
Mazzocchio,  a  crowd,  multitude,  band. 
Mushka,  a  crowd. 

Masa,  a  noise  of  a  great  number  of  people  talk- 
ing, as  of  warriors. 
Masa !  be  silent  I 
Musso,  to  be  silent  from  fear  or  interest,  to  make 

a  low  buzzing  noise,  as  bees  do  at  night. 
Mush,  silent,  quiet.     (Wright's  Obsolete.) 
Messa,  the  evening. 
Musy,  the  evening. 
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Hebrew 


Hindu  1893    Masa,  evening. 
Assyrian  Musu,  night. 

Guriing  Nepal  Mhois,  night. 
Circassian  164Mezahshe,  dark,  dusky,  obscure. 
Circassian  164Meysa8hey,  or  Mezahshe,  darkness. 
Hebrew  Mhsk  or  Mahsak  (Ttt^HD),  in  darkness,  in  the  dark. 

Ps.  Ixxxviii.  6,  thou  hast  laid  me  in  darhne88. 
Isaiah  xxix.  15,  their  works  are  in  the  dark, 
Mss  or  Masas  (tt^tt^D),  to  feel,  search,  grope. 

Gen.  xxvii.  12,  my  father  peradventure  will 
fed  me.  [tent. 

Gen.  xxxi.  34,  and  Laban  searched  all  the 
Deut.  xxviii.  29,  thou  shali  grope  at  noon  day. 
Job  xii.  25,  they  grope  in  the  dark. 
Muss,  to  throw  into  <;onfusion  or  disorder,  a  con- 
fused struggle.    (Goodrich  and  Porter's  edition, 
of  Webster.) 
Muss,  a  scramble.     (Wright's  Obsolete.) 
Arabic  1080     Mazi,  clever,  expert,  quick,  fleet,  expeditious. 
Egyptian  425  Masha,  an  archer. 
Hebrew  Msa  or  Masa  (yop),  a  dart. 

Job  xli.  26,  the  spear  and  the  dart. 
Fulah  African  Massi,  a  lance. 
Zulu  Kafir       Mese,  a  sword. 
Arabic  1080    Mazi,  a  sword. 
Welsh  Maesai,  a  campaigner. 

Welsh  Maesa,  to  turn  out,  to  take  the  field,  to  evacuate. 

Egyptian  470  Ms,  to  conduct,  to  escort.     (Vol.  I.) 
Egyptian  469  Mas,  to  conduct  along.     (Vol.  I.) 


English 


English 


Hebrew 
Hebrew 


Hebrew 


Mos  (tZ^'^D),  to  depart. 

Nimibers  xiv.  44,  and  Moses  departed  not. 
Moza  (i^2i1D),  to  go  out,  to  proceed  out. 

Numbers  xxxiii.  2,  Moses  wrote  their  goings 
outy  and  these  are  their  journeys,  accord- 
ing to  their  goi/ags  ovi. 
Deut.  xxiii.  23,  that  which  is  gone  oxit. 
Numbers  xxx.  12,  whatsoever  proceeded  out 

of  her  lips. 
Deut.  viii.  3,  every  word  that  proceedeth  out. 
Msa  or  Masa  (J^D),  a  journey. 

Exodus  xvii.  1,  after  ih^vc  journeys. 

Exodus  xl.   36,  Israel  went  onward  in   their 

journeys. 
Exodus  xl.  38,  throughout  t\i&)i  journeys. 
Numbers  x.  2,  the  journeying  of  the  camps. 
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Cornish 
Welsh 
Welsh 
Arabic  1198 
Assyrian 
Arabic  1080 
Arabic  1186 
Italian 

Italian 
Arabic  1079 
Hindu  1857 
Malayan  323 
Arabic  1186 
Houssa  A. 
Arabic  1196 

French 


-^abic  1193 

^-Arabic  1080 

--Arabic  1212 

-.^Arabic  1080 

^bic  1212 

--Arabic  1212 
^^Cbepang  N. 
^^•Gaelic 
^^rish 

^ersian  1285 

lu  2012 
Lnscrit  796 
-^•Egyptian  431 
rreek 
rreek 
^jraelic 


apanese 

3*ahri  Nepal 

CJhepang  N. 


Numbers  xxxiii.  1,  these  are  the  jourrieya  of 
the  children  of  Israel,  which  went  forth  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt  with  their  armies 
under  the  hand  of  Moses  and  Aaron. 

Mos,  Moz  or  Mouas,  to  go.     (Borlase.) 

Mas,  a  departure,  a  going  forward. 

Masu,  to  depart,  to  proceed; 

Musua,  going  off. 

Masakhu,  removal. 

Masia,  going  away,  departing^ 

Mushaaat,  getting  the  start  of. 

Mossa,  start,  the  first  motion  of  anything,  move- 
ment. 

Mosse,  the  starting  place. 

Mazi,  separate,  asunder. 

Mahash,  wealth,  goods. 

Mas,  gold. 

Masih,  silver. 

Measeki,  rich. 

Masa,   lashing,   striking  with   a  ^hip,  striking 
three  or  four  strokes. 

Meche,  a  lash,  a  whip-lashv 

Memo:  This  word  is  pronounced  Mesh^ 
and  although  it  is  not  now  so  written,  this 
and  its  Arabic  form  would  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose that  it  formerly  was. 

Mashy,  driving,  being  rich  in  cattle. 

Mashi,  rich  in  flocks. 

Maaaz,  being  rich  in  goats. 

Maaiz,  or  1212  Maaz,  a  goatr. 

Miaza,  a  hetd  of  goats. 

Miazaa,  the  goat  species. 

Mesya,  a  goat. 

Miseach,  a  goat,  a  kid; 

Miseach,  a  young  kid. 

Mesh,  a  sheep,  a  ram; 

Mesh,  a  sheep,  a  ram. 

Mesha,  a  ram,  wether,  sheep,  oJr  ewe. 
Mas,  a  calf. 

Moschos,  a  calf. 

Moschas,  a  heifer. 
Maoiseag,  a  heifer. 

Meusi,  a  cow. 

Mosa,  a  cow. 

Mosya,  or  Moshya,  a  cow. 
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Bodo  Bengal  Musho,  a  cow. 

G-aro  Bengal  Mashu,  a  cow. 

Kachari  B.  Moshu,  a  cow. 

Anglo-Saxon  Mesa,  a  cow. 

Bambarra  A.  Misi-Musu,  a  cow. 

Bambarra  A.  Missi,  an  ox. 

Arabic  1277  Maweshi,  a  drove  of  oxen. 

Hindu  1997  Maweshi,  a  herd  of  oxen. 

Hindu  1980  Mawashi,  cattle. 

Turkish  1060  Mewashi,  cattle. 

Arabic  1267  Mawashi,  camels,  sheep,  cows,  calves,  and  other 

similar  cattle. 

Arabic  1193  Mashy,  walking,  going,  being  directed  in  one's 

march,  finding  one's  way. 

Arabic  1080  Masia,  salt  water,  small  in  quantity  and  muddy. 

Arabic  1198  Masis,  moist  earth  or  sand. 

Arabic  1286  Miaas,  soft  sand. 

Danish  Mose,  marshy  land. 

Scotch  Moss,  a  marshy  place. 

English  Mesh,  a  marsh.     (Wright's  Obsolete.) 

English  Moss,  a  bog. 

Swedish  Mase,  a  bog,  a  quagmire. 

The  following  describes  the  subsequent  perambidations  in 
the  wilderness,  the  misery  of  the  people  after  they  left  Egypt 
with  their  plunder,  their  suflferings  by  fatigue,  want  of  water, 
and  scarcity  of  food,  as  also  the  brackish  water  mentioned  in 
Exodus  XV.  23,  while  the  "  mountains  wherein  are  land  springs" 
evidently  refer  to  the  rock,  whence  Moses  pretends,  in  his 
version  of  the  affair,  that  he  set  water  flowing ; — we  have  also 
a  pretty  good  account  of  the  kind  of  food  they  lived  on,  some 
of  which,  one  would  think,  must  have  been  carried  with  them, 
and  the  remainder  picked  up  in  the  deserts  and  mountains, 
including  the  flight  of  quails  mentioned  in  Exodus  xvi.  11,  and 
the  sickness  recorded  to  have  been  caused  by  their  eating  them, 
but  as  for  the  manna  which  it  is  pretended  was  rained  from 
heaven,  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  this  wandering  horde,  I  find  no 
allusion  to  it,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Arabic,  from 
which  a  large  proportion  of  these  extracts  has  been  taken,  is 
the  language  of  the  very  deserts  where  Moses  and  the  Israelites 
wandered  about. 

Arabic  1187     Mushash,   roads    through   loose   earth   and    soft 

stones. 
Arabic  1201     Muziy,  being  carried  far  into. 
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Arabic  1196 
Arabic  1285 
Egyptian  423 
Turkish  1020 
Turkish  968 
Hindu  1911 
Arabic  1080 
Arabic  1186 
Persian  1273 
Norman 
Fijian 

Turkish  1062 
Arabic  1181 

Arabic  1153 

Arabic  1213 


Arabic  1190 
Arabic  1189 

Arabic  1185 
Hebrew 


English 
English 


Arabic  1201 
Arabic  1200 
Hindu  1905 
Circassian  166 
Arabic  1127 
Welsh 


Masa,  travelling  by  land. 

Mayz,  removing  from  place  to  place. 

Masha^to  walk. 

Meshy,  the  act  of  walking. 

Mashi,  anything  walking,  a  pedestrian. 

Mashi,  walking,  going. 

Mashi,  a  pedestrian. 

Mashshaa,  a  vigorous  walker. 

Mosh,  grief,  sorrow,  cry,  lamentation. 

Mesch,  misfortune. 

Mosi,  to  be  in  pain. 

Muezzi,  that  which  gives  pain. 

Masah,  hurting  the  hams  by  the  friction  of  coarse 
raiment. 

Mazah,  a  chafing  of  the  thighs,  hips  or  groins  by 
violent  exercise. 

Maaas,  limping,  halting,  a  cramp  in  the  foot  or 
tendon  of  uie  leg,  any  bodily  inconvenience 
from  over  walking. 

Mashaz,  having  galled  thighs. 

Mashah,  a  chafing  of  the  inside  of  the  thighs  by 
walking. 

Musuh,  travelling,  roaming. 

Msk  or  Masak  (p^D\  running  to  and  fro. 

Isaiah  xxxiii.  4,  as  the  runn/i/ng  to  cmd  fro 
of  locusts.  [cate. 

Mazy,  perplexed  with  turns  and  windings,  intri- 

Maze,  a  labyrinth,  a  winding  and  tiuning,  an 
intricate  road. 

Armoric — Mez,  confusion. 

Memo :  Any  one  of  the  many  maps  re- 
presenting the  wanderings  of  the  Israelites 
under  Moses  in  the  deserts  of  Shur,  Paran, 
Sin,  &c.,  compiled  from  the  Biblical  record, 
will  show  the  correctness  of  this  connection, 
as  they  crossed  their  own  track  six  times  at 
all  kinds  of  angles,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
tangled  and  intricate  dotted  line  used  to 
denote  their  line  of  march. 

Maziz,  afflicting. 

Mazaz,  affliction,  misfortime. 

Masosa,  affliction. 

Meyzzey,  a  desert  or  wilderness. 

Mahhas,  a  desert  requiring  much  exertion  to  cross. 

Maes,  an  open  region. 
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Penin  African 
Ashanti  A. 
Arabic  1212 
Arabic  1212 
Arabic  1280 
Arabic  1183 
Arabic  1185 
Arabic  1198 
Arabic  1187 
Swahili  A. 
Swahili  A. 
Persian  1277 
Landoma  A. 
Nyombe  A. 
Basa  A. 
Arabic  1168 
Arabic  1078 
Arabic  1153 
Greek 

Sanscrit  775 
Persian  1286 
Persian  1193 
Persian  1080 
English 


Egyptian  438 
Egyptian  438 
Hebrew 


German 
Greek 


Greek 
Greek 
Welsh 
Welsh 


Mose,  sand. 

Musiwa,  gravel. 

Muaz,  hard  stony  places. 

Maazaa,  ground  of  a  hard  consistence.  ' 

Mahsaa,  ground  bare  of  herbage. 

Masak,  a  place  which  holds  water. 

Masus,  brackish,  not  salt  nor  fresh. 

Muzaz,  brackish  and  undrinkable  water. 

Mushash,  mountains  wherein  are  land  springs. 

Mazu,  a  kind  of  bananas. 

Mazao,  fruit,  produce* 

Mawiz,  dried  grapes. 

Masa,  honey. 

Mazi,  honey.    Baaunde,  African,  the  same. 

Mayasui,  honey. 

Mazaj,  honey. 

Maziy,  excellent  honey. 

Masah,  honey  from  pomegranate  flowers. 

Musiao,  to  snuflF  or  snort,  especially  in  eating 

greedily. 
Masha,  the  name  of  a  certain  kind  of  pulse. 
Mishu,  a  vetch. 
Mushu,  or  1080  Mash,  pease. 
Mashi,  a  dish  made  of  pease. 
Mash,  a  mixture  of  ingredients  blended  together 

in  a  promiscuous  manner,  also  water,  bran,  &c., 

mixed  together  for  cattle. 
Mes,  a  kind  of  cake. 
Mesi,  a  cake  or  mass. 
Mzh  or  Mazah  (H^JD),  unleavened  bread. 

Exodus  xii.   15,  seven  days  shall  ye  eat  un- 
leavened  bread. 

Deut.    xvi.    13,   thou    shalt   eat   unleavened 
bread. 

2  Chron.   xxx.    13,   and   there   assembled    at 
Jerusalem  much  people  to  keep  the  feast  of 
unleavened  bread. 
Maze,  or  Matse,  unleavened  bread. 
Maza,  Mazes,  Maze,  any  kneaded  mass  or  cake, 

but  more  especially  a  barley  cake  or  barley 

bread. 
Mazao,  to  knead  or  make  a  barley  cake. 
Masso,  to  knead  dough. 
Mesa,  to  gather  acorns. 
Mwswg,  moss. 
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Portuguese      Musgo,  moss. 

Latin  Muscus,  Musci,  moss  growing  upon  trees,  rocks,  &c. 

Italian  Musco,  moss. 

French  Eomn.  Mossu,  or  Moussu,  covered  with  moss.  (Supple- 
ment.) 

English  Moss,  one  of  the  families  of  vegetables,  the  term 

is  particularly  applied  to  lichens  such  as  tree- 
moss,  rock-moss,  &c. 

Dutch  Mos,  moss. 

German  Moos,  moss. 

Anglo-Saxon   Meos,  moss. 

French  Mousse,  moss. 

Swedish  Mossa,  moss. 

Dutch  Moes,  porridge  of  herbs. 

Latin  Misy,  Misyos,  a  kind  of  mushroom. 

Gaelic  Maise,  food  ;  /mA,  the  same. 

Arabic  1186     Masik,  food. 

Arabic  1080     Maaasik,  birds  flapping  their  wings  when  flying. 

Persian  1080  Masucha,  a  wood  pigeon,  a  swallow,  a  marten. 

Arabic  1198     Masus,  a  dish  made  of  young  pigeons,  fowls  or 

other  birds  dressed  in  vinegar. 

Arabic  1198     Mashy,  purging,  a  flux. 

We  now  come  to  the  personal  manner  of  Moses,  which 
probably  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  recorded  bickerings 
between  him,  Aaron  and  Miriam  (his  brother  and  sister) ;  also 
with  Korah,  Dathan  and  Abiram's  remark  that  he  took  too 
much  upon  himself  considering  that  the  whole  congregation 
were  holy,  with  the  time  when  the  people  "  chode  "  with  him 
for  having  brought  them  into  such  an  evil  place,  and  with  the 
quarrelling  generally  which  went  on  among  them; — we  then 
pass  on  to  the  time  when  Moses  sent  spies  to  search  the  land 
of  Canaan  and  report  whether  the  people  were  strong  or  weak, 
after  which  we  have  battles  and  war  generally,  which  resulting 
in  success,  Moses  was  naturally  looked  up  to  by  his  weary 
followers  and  recognised  as  their  lord  and  lawgiver. 

Arabic  1170     Mazhuw,  proud,  elated,  vain. 

Arabic  1170     Mazy,  being  proud. 

Scotch  Massie,  or  Massy,  full  of  self-importance  and  dis- 

posed to  brag. 

Scotch  Mass,  pride,  haughtiness,  self-conceit. 

Arabic  1084     Maais,  one  who  walks  proudly. 

Arabic  1282     Mayyas,   a  pompous  walker  waving    &om  side 

to  side. 
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Gaelic 

Graelic 

Gaelic 

Swedish 

Scotch 

Greek 

Latin 

Arabic  1080 
French 


Bomany 
Arabic  1153 


Arabic  1078 
Arabic  1154 

Polish 
Polish 

Malayan  340 

Sanscrit  786 
Turkish  1062 
Arabic  1079 
English 


Moiseach,  sullen,  surly. 

Muiseach,  siu-ly. 

Musieag,  a  threat,  severe  treatment. 

Musk,  to  frown. 

Mozie,  sharp,  acrimonious,  having  a  sour  look. 

Muzo,  to  murmur  with  closed  lips,  to  mutter. 

Musso,  to  keep  to  oneself,  to  grumble,  growl, 

maimder,  not  to  speak  openly. 
Mashi,  an  informer,  a  tale-bearer  (1187),  a  spy. 
Mouche,  a  spy. 

Memo :   This   word  is   pronounced   Mooshy 
and   although  it   is   not  now   so   written,  its 
pronounci^tion  and  its  Arabic  form  as  above, 
would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  formerly  was. 
Mosky,  a  spy. 
Muzki,  one  who  appoints  spies. 

Memo  :  The  meaning  of  this  word  is  the 
most  historically  correct  of  the  last  four,  as 
Moses  is  not  stated  to  have  gone  personally 
to  spy  out  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  record 
being  that  he  sent  others  to  do  so.  '*  These 
"are  the  names  of  the  men  which  Moses 
"  sent  to  spy  out  the  land  ",  &c.,  &c.,  (Numb, 
xiii.  16).  The  practice  of  spying  was  there- 
fore Mosaic,  the  work  being  done  under  his 
orders,  though  not  by  him.  It  is  however 
only  fair  to  add,  that  Muzki  is  not  accepted 
in  Arabic  as  an  original  word,  although 
Mashi,  "  a  spy",  is,  for  grammarians  derive 
Muzki  from  Zakw. 
Maziy,  arms  or  armour. 
Mizwah,  one  who  compels,  forces,  or  treats  with 

severity. 
Mus,  constraint,  compulsion. 
Musiec,  to  must,  to  be  obliged  :  *'  Musisz  sie  bic^ 

you  must  fight". 
Musuh,  the  enemy,  an  hostile  opponent,  what- 
ever commits  ravages. 
Mus,  to  destroy. 
Muhish,  frightful,  terrific. 
Maazik,  a  close  fought  field  of  battle. 
Massacre,    the    murder    of    an    individual,    or 
slaughter  of  nimibers  of  himian  beings,  with 
circumstances   of  cruelty,   especially   without 
authority  or  necessity. 
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Hebrew  Msoah  or  Masoah  (nKltt^D),  desolation. 

Zephaniah  i.  15,  a  day  of  wasteness  and 
desolation. 

Arabic  1169     Mazaz,  becoming  eminent. 

Arabic  1170    Maziz,  eminent. 

Polish  Maz,  an  eminent  man. 

Arabic  1170    Mazy,  ingenious,  clever. 

Arabic  1186     Masik,  an  excellent  understanding. 

Sanscrit  754    Mahasa,  knowledge. 

Swahili  A.       Mjuzi,  a  person  of  information,  one  who  knows. 

SUndu  1990    Mauizat,  advice,  exhortation. 

Zulu  Kafir      Misa,  to  appoint,  ordain,  fix,  set  up,  establish. 

Norman  Myse,  appointing,  placing. 

French  Mise,  a  putting,  placing,  setting,  establishing. 

Persian  1171  Mas,  great,  noble,  lord,  master. 

Persian  1152  Muz,  a  lord,  master. 

Afudu  A.         Muso,  a  king. 

Egyptian  439  Mes,  a  diadem. 

Insh  Meisi,  a  judge. 

Arabic  1185     Musawwaa,  permitted,  allowed,  lawful. 

French  Masse,  a  mace,  an  ensign  of  authority. 

Norman  Mase,  a  mace. 

French  Bomn.  Mise,  arbitration,  the  sentence  of  arbitrators,  a 

commission    to    some  one   to   judge,   power, 
authority. 

Memo :  It  will  be  remembered,  that  it  is 
recorded,  in  Exodus  xviii.  25,  26,  that 
Moses,  on  the  advice  of  Jethro,  his  father- 
in-law,  appointed  judges  to  settle  all  minor 
matters  of  dispute. 

B.C.  1490.  Leviticus  XIV. 

8  The  unclean  person  shall  shave  off  all  his  hair. 

Arabic  1272    Maws,  a  shaving  of  the  hair. 
Arabic  1272     Mus,  a  razor  or  scalpel. 
Arabic  1273     Musa,  a  razor. 
Turkish  1063  Mussa,  a  razor. 
French  Mousse,  lather. 

Mevw  :  This  word  is  better  known  in  its 
adjective  form  Mousseux,  foamy. 

B.C.  1491.  Exodus  XXI. 

23  to  25  Thou  shalt  give  life  for  life,  eye  for  eye, 
tooth  for  tooth,  hand  for  hand,  foot  for  foot,  burning 
for  biuning,  stripe  for  stripe. 
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B.C.  1490. 


Leviticus  XXIV. 
20  Eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth. 


B.C.  1451* 


Deuteronomy  XIX. 

22  Thine  eye  shall  not  pity,  but  life  shall  go  for 
life,  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,  hand  for  hand,  foot 
for  foot. 

Hindu  1921     Muawaza,  retaliating,  returning  like  for  like. 


B.C.  1490" 


Leviticus  VIII. 

12  Moses  poured  oil  on  Aaron's  head,  and  anointed 
him. 


Egyptian  428 
Hebrew 


Hebrew 


Kongo  A. 
Kanyika  A. 

Kasands  A. 
Nyombe  A. 
Groali  A. 
Manindo  A. 
Malayan  323 
PoUsh 
Polish 
Hebrew 


Hebrew 


Masu,  to  anoint. 

Msh  or  Masah  (rtC^D),  to  anoint,  to  be  anointed. 
Exodus  XXX.  22,  moreover  the  Lord   spake 
unto  Moses,  saying  (26)  thou  shalt  anoint 
therewith  the  tabernacle,  and  the  ark,  and 
the  vessels,  and  the  altar  (30),  and  thou 
shalt  anoint  Aaron  and  his  sons  therewith 
and  consecrate  them. 
1  Chron.  xiv.  8,  David  was  anointed  king. 
Msh  or  Masah  (rWD),  oil. 

Ezra  vi.  9,  wheat,  salt,  wine,  and  oil. 
Ezra  vii.  22,  an  hundred  baths  of  oil. 
Mazi,  oil. 
Mas,  palm  oil ;  Ngola  and  Lubalo,  African,  the 

same. 
Masi,  palm  oil ;  Baaundej  African,  the  same. 
Mazi,  palm  oil. 
Mezeie,  palm  oil. 
Mosoa,  palm  oil. 
Mesuh,  unguent. 
Mazac,  to  anoint. 
Masc,  ointment,  salve. 

Mshh  or  Masahah  (UTttt^D),  ointment,  anointing. 
Exodus   XXX.  25,  make   it  an   oil   of    h(Aj 

ointment. 
Exodus  XXX.  31,  this  shall  be  an  holy  a^wnn^- 
ing  oil   unto    Me  throughout    all    your 
generations. 
Mshh  or  Masahah  (nntt^D),  to  be  anointed  ;  by 
reason  of  the  anointing. 

Exodus  xxix.  29,  to  be  anointed  therein. 
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Hebrew 


Arabic  1181 
Arabic  1186 


Numbers  xviii.  8,  given  them  hy  reason  of 
the  anoi/ntvng. 
Msyh  or  Masyah  (n^'C^D),  anointed,  the  Messiah. 

Leviticus  iv.  3,  the  priest  that  is  anoi/rded. 

1  Chron.  xvi.  22,  touch  not  mine  anoi/rvted, 

Dan.  ix.  25,  unto  the  Messiah  the  prince. 
Mash,  anointing. 
Masih,  anointed. 


B.C.  1491. 


B.C.  1490. 


Greek 

Greek 

Greek 

Greek 

Italian 

French 

English 

Danish 

Hebrew 


German 
Persian  1192 
English 
French 
Italian 
Turkish  1014 

Fijian 

French  Bomn. 
Icelandic 
Swedish 


Exodus  XXVIII. 

15  Thou  shalt  make  a  breastplate,  (17)  and  thou 
shalt  set  in  it  settings  of  stone,  even  four  rows  of 
stones,  a  sardius,  a  topaz,  a  carbuncle,  an  emerald,  a 
sapphire,  a  diamond,  a  ligure,  an  agate,  an  amethyst,  a 
beryl,  an  onyx,  and  a  jasper,  they  shall  be  set  in  gold 
in  their  enclosings. 

Leviticus  VIII. 
8  And  Moses  put  the  breast  plate  upon  Aaron. 


Mazos,  Mazou,  Mazo,  the  breast,   supposed  by 

some  to  apply  to  a  man's  breast  only. 
Mouseiosis,  an  inlaying  with  mosaic. 
Mouseioo,  to  inlay  with  mosaic. 
Mouseion,  Mouseiou,  Mouseio,  mosaic. 
Mosaico,  mosaic,  or  mosaic  work. 
Mosaique,  mosaic  work. 
Mosaic,  an  assemblage  of  precious  stones,  &c., 

cut  square,  and  cemented  together  on  a  ground. 
Meshage,  a  chasuble  or  kind  of  cope  which  the 

priest  wears  at  mass. 
Msk  er  Masak  (lOD),  a  hanging. 

Exodus  xxvi.  36,  thou  shalt  make  a  hanging 
for  the  door. 
Moschee,  a  mosk  or  mosque. 
Mushko,  a  temple. 
Mosk,  a  Mahometan  temple. 
Mosquee,  a  mosque. 
Moschea,  a  mosque. 
Messh,  the  canonical  mode  of  performing  certain 

parts  of  the  smaller  ablution. 
Masa,  to  pray,  entreat,  beseech. 
Missau,  a  book  of  the  mass. 
Messa,  to  say  mass,  to  hold  divine  service. 
Messa,  the  mass ;  also  to  say  or  sing  mass. 
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French 

PoUsh 

Spanish 

Italian 

Danish 

German 

Dutch 

Anglo-Saxon 

English 

English 

Gaelic 

Irish 

Hebrew 


Hebrew 


Sanscrit  779 
Kanyika  A. 
Undaza  A. 
Songo  A. 
Marawi  A. 
Hebrew 


Sanscrit  753 
French  Romn. 


Messe,  the  mass ;  also  the  music  for  a  mass. 

Msza,  mass. 

Misa,  the  mass,  or  unbloody  sacrifice  of  the  law. 

Messa,  the  mass. 

Messe,  the  mass. 

Messe,  the  mass. 

Mis,  or  Misse,  the  mass. 

Maesse,  the  mass. 

Messe,  the  mass.     (Wright's  Obsolete.) 

Mass,  the  service  of  the  Eomish  Church. 
Low  Latin — Missa. 

Meise,  or  Mias,  an  altar. 

Mias,  an  altar. 

Mza  or  Maza  (i^2iD),  to  present  an  oflfering. 

Leviticus  ix.  12,  and  he  slew  the  burnt 
offering,  and  Aaron's  sons  presented  unto 
him  the  blood,  which  he  sprinkled  roimd 
about  upon  the  altar,  (13)  and  theyj^re- 
aefrvted  the  biunt  offering  unto  him,  with 
the  pieces  thereof  and  the  head,  and  he 
burnt  them  upon  the  altar,  (18)  and 
Aaron's  sons  presented  unto  nim  the 
blood,  which  he  sprinkled  upon  the  altar 
round  about. 

Mzh  or  Mazah  (TOD),  to  wring  out. 

Leviticus  i.  14,  and  if  the  burnt  sacrifice 
for  his  offering  to  the  Lord  be  of  fowls 
(15)  the  blood  thereof  shall  be  wrung  out 
at  the  side  of  the  altar. 
Leviticus  v.  9,  he  shall  sprinkle  the  blood  of 
the  sin  offering  upon  the  side  of  the 
altar,  and  the  rest  of  the  blood  alicM  be 
wrung  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  altar. 

Mish,  to  sprinkle. 

Mas,  blood. 

Mosu,  blood. 

Mahasi,  blood. 

Muazi,  blood. 

Mzozh  or  Mazozh  (HTITD),  the  two  side  posts. 

Exodus  xii.  7,  and  they  shall  take  of  the 
blood,  and  strike  it  on  the  two  side  posts ; 
(14)  and  this  shall  be  unto  you  for  a 
memorial  for  ever. 

Mahas,  a  sacrifice,  an  oblation. 

Mes,  or  Mez,  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass. 
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Mustsaya  A.      Moznaka,  a  sacrifice. 
Anglo-Saxon     Maesse,  a  feast. 
Sanscrit  753     Mahas,  a  festival,  a  feast. 
Arabic  1 127       Muhash,  burned  or  roasted  meat. 
Circassian  163  Mahzwa,  or  Maasey,  fire. 
Tengsa  NagaB.  Masi,  fire. 
Arabic  1280      Mahash,  f)aming. 
French  Meche,  a  wick  or  match,  tinder. 

Memo:  This  word  is  pronounced  Mesh^ 
and  although  it  iB  not  now  so  written,  its 
pronrmciation  and  its  Arabic  form   would 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  formerly  was. 
Sanscrit  752    Masi,  soot. 
Swahili  A.       Masizi,  soot. 

Arabic  1126     Majusiy,  plural  Majus,  the  Magi  or  fire-wor- 
shippers. 
Persian  1126  Majuse,  a  fire-worshipper. 
Turkish  987     Mejussi,  a  fire-worshipper,  a  Magian. 
Greek  Mageuo,  to  be  skilled  in  Magian  lore,  to  use 

incantations,  to  enchant,  to  bewitch. 
English  Magi,  an  ancient  religious   sect  in  Persia  aad 

other  Eastern  cormtries,  who,  abominating  the 
use  of  images,  worshipped  God  only  by  fire 
(see  Eney.  BrU.<f  article  Magi). 

Mermo :  It  is  only  fair  to  point  out  that, 
according  to  the  characters  and  letters  used,  the  last  five 
words  are  not  derivable  from  Mosheh  or  Moses,  by  the 
rules  of  etymology  which  I  have  myself  laid  down,  but 
the  pronuThciaUon  of  the  words  is  nevertheless  almost 
identical  with  Mosheh,  or  Moses,  and  the  validity  of  this 
connection  with  the  after-growth  of  the  doctrines  of 
Moses  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  his  numerous  orders 
on  the  subject  of  images,  such  as  Exodus  xxiii.  24, 
**Thou  shalt  overthrow  and  quite  break  down  their 
**  images,"  repeated  in  Numbers  xxxiU.  52,  DeuteronoTYiy 
vii.  5  and  other  places ; — while  as  for  fire  we  have  the 
statement  in  Deuteronomy  iv.  24,  "  The  Lord  thy  God 
"  M  a  consuming  ^re,"  which,  although  capable  of  a 
figurative  meaning,  was  most  probably  meant  to  be  con- 
sidered literally,  as  we  are  told  in  ExodAis  Hi.  2  that 
"  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  unto  Moses  in  a  flame 
"  of /re," — in  Ea^odus  xix.  18  that  "  Mount  Sinai  was 
*'  altogether  on  a  smoke,  because  the  Lord  descended 
"  upon  it  in  /re," — in  Exodus  xiv.  24  that  "  the  Lord 
^looked  through  (or  out-  of)  the  pillar  of /re," — ^in 

A  18 
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Exodus  OCX.  1  and  18,  19  "  God  spake  these  words  and 
"  said  ♦  ♦  ♦  and  all  the  people  saw  the  thunder,  and  the 
"lightnings,  and  the  noise  of  the  trumpet,   and  the 
^  mountain  smoking,  and  when  the  people  saw  it,  they 
"  removed  and  stood  afar  oflf,  and  they  said  unto  Moses, 
^  speak  thou  with  us  and  we  will  hear,  but  let  not  God 
"  speak  with  us,  lest  we  die," — in  DeuteronoTay  v.  4,  5 
"  The  Lord  talked  with  you  face  to  face  in  the  mount, 
"  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire  ♦  ♦  ♦  and  ye  were  afraid 
"by  reason  of  the  fire," — in  ExodAia  xL.  34,  38  that 
"  the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the  tabernacle "  and  that 
"  the  cloud  of  the  Lord  was  upon  the  tabernacle  by  day, 
"  and^re  was  upon  it  by  night," — ^in  DeuteronoTny  i.  30 
"  The  Lord  your  God  goeth  before  you,"  which  is  ex- 
plained in  V.  32,  33,  "  The  Lord  your  God,  who  went  in 
"  the  way  before  you  in  fire  by  night,  to  show  you  in 
"  what  way  you  should  go," — ^in  Leviticus  x,  2  we  are 
told  that  "there  went  out  fire  from  the  Lord," — ^in 
1  Chron.  xxi.  26  we   hear  "the  Lord  answered  him 
"  (David)  from  heaven  by  fire  upon  the  altar  of  burnt 
"  oflfering," — and  in  1  Kings  osvUi.  24, "  And  Elijah  said, 
*'  The  God  that  answereth  hyfire,  let  him  be  God,"  &c. 
&c. — ^As,  in  several  of  the  instances  above  quoted,  God 
is  supposed  to  have  been  present  in  the  fire,  and  in 
others  to  have  acted  by  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
God  was  considered  to  be  actucd  fire;   now  and  then 
descending  from  heaven  and  "  coming  down "  to   the 
earth  **  in  fire,"  but  living  in  the  sun  when  he  was  at 
home,  and  probably  forming  that  luminary,  from  whom 
fire  was  d/rawn  down  on  the  altars  by  the  officiating 
priests, — ^probably    through    the    medium    of    burning 
glasses,  as  is  well  known  to  have  been  the  ^^  modus 
operandi "  of  the  Druids,  whose  priests  were  of  Israelite 
origin,  as  we  shall  see  in  Chapter  VII. — and  as  oflferings 
and  sacrifices  were  made  by  fire,  that  is  to  say,  burnt, 
there  could  be  no  meaning  in  such  a  custom  unless  it 
was  supposed,  or  rather  pretended,  that  the  fire  which 
accepted  and  consumed  these  offerings  was  actually  God; 
not  a  mere  symbol,  but  a  living  reality,  a  visible  presence, 
sometimes  gentle  and  smouldering,  sometimes  grand, 
furious,  destructive  and  actively  assisting  in  war. — ^When 
Solomon  built  his  temple,  we  are  told,  in  2  Chronicles 
vii.  1,2,"  The  fire  came  down  from  heaven  and  consumed 
"  the  burnt  offering,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the 
"  house,  and  the  priest  could  not  enter  into  the  house  of 
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*  the  Lord,  because  the  glory  of  the  Lord  had  filled  the 
**  Lord's  house  ";  and  in  a  variety  of  places  the  Lord  is 
stated  to  have  shown  himself  to  the  prophets  in  the 
midst  of  fire,  or  as  a  fire,  such  as  Ezekiel  i.  4,  "  And  I 
*' looked,  and  behold  el  fire  enfolding  itself,  and  a  bright- 
**  ness  was  round  about  it,"  &c.,  &c.;  there  can,  therefore, 
be  little  doubt  that  the  Israelites  were  Magi  or  ^re- wor- 
shippers, and  that  Moses  or  Mosheh,  from  whom  the  word 
Magi  is  evidently  derived,  was  the  manipulator  of  that 
fire,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Levites  or  men  of  his  own 
tribe,  who  (Numbers  i.  53)  "  kept  the  charge  of  the  taber- 
**  nacle  ";  in  Leviticus  ix.  23,  24  we  are  told  that  "  Moses 
**  and  Aaron  went  into  the  tabernacle,  and  came  out  and 
*'  blessed  the  people,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  appeared 
**  unto  all  the  people,  and  there  came  a  fire  out  from 
**  before  the  Lord  and  consumed  upon  the  altar  the  burnt 
**  offering  and  the  fat,  which  when  all  the  people  saw, 
"  they  shouted  and  fell  upon  their  faces."  And  when  we 
remember  what  a  powerful  agent  fire  is,  one  can  scarcely 
wonder  at  the  effect  it  produced  among  these  semi-bar- 
barians, when  imder  the  skilful  manipulation  of  such 
men  as  Moses,  they  saw,  in  precincts  which  they  dared 
not  enter,  a  variety  of  effects  which  they  never  had  an 
opportunity  to  understand. 

English  Mage,  a  magician. 

French  Magie,  magic. 

English  Magic,  the  art  or  science  of  putting  into  action 

the  power  of  spirits,  sorcery,  enchantment,  also 
the  secret  operations  of  natural  causes. 

French  Magique,  magical. 

French  Bomn.  Masque,  a  sorceress,  a  teller  of  fortunes. 

Latin  Magice,  magic. 

Latin  Magicus,  Magica,  of  or  pertaining  to  witchcraft, 

magic  or  enchantment. 

Greek  Mageia,  the  magic  art. 

Swahili  A.       Mwujiza,  plural^  Miujiza,  a  miracle. 

Arabic  1210     Muajiz,  a  miracle. 

Turkish  1031  Mujize,  a  miracle. 

Hindu  1922     Mujiz,  a  miracle. 

Hindu  1849     Majaz,  feigned,  superficiaL 

Hindu  1849     Majazi,  not  real. 

Arabic  1191     Mushaawiz,  a  juggler,  a  conjurer. 

Arabic  1282     Muhawwis,  an  alchemist. 

Hindu  2006    Muhauwisi,  alchemy    {viz.  ^^  the  most  difficult 

'*  parts  of  chemistry  "). 

▲  18  2 
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Greek 


Greek 
Greek 
Latin 

Welsh 


Meseuo,  or  Mesazo,  to  stand  in  the  middle. 

Memo:  On  reference  to  Numbers  ii.  and 
iii.  it  will  be  seen  that  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel,  whether  on  the  march  or  when  en- 
camped, formed  a  hollow  square  with  the 
Levites  in  the  centre,  and  Moses,  Aaron  and 
the  tabernacle  in  the  centre  of  that  inlier 
square. 

Mesoi,  in  the  middle. 

Mesos,  Mese,  or  Messos,  Messe,  middle. 

Mesa,  MessB,  the  middle  part,  as  the  middle  part 
of  a  house. 

Mysg,  the  middle. 


B.C.  1491.  Exodus  XXXTV. 

27  The  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Write  thou  these 
words. 
B.C.  1491.        '  Exodus  XV. 

1  Then  sang  Moses  this  song  unto  the  Lord. 

B.C.  1451.  Deuteronomy  XXXI. 

22  Moses  wrote  his  song,  and  taught  it  to  the  child- 
ren of  Israel. 


Arabic  1134 
Arabic  1191 
Sanscrit  752 
.Hindu  1905 
English 

Italian 
English 

Latin 
Latin 
Greek 


Greek 

Greek 

Greek 

Greek 

Greek 

Irish 

Welsh 


Muhsi,  a  writer. 

Mashk,  writing,  drawing  the  letters. 

Masi,  ink. 

Masi,  ink 

Muse,  to  ponder,  to  think  closely,  to  study  in 

silence. 
Museo,  a  library. 
Muse,  properly  song,  but  m  usage  the  deity  or 

power  of  poetry. 
Musa,  a  song  or  poem,  letters,  study,  learning. 
Museus,  proceeding  from  the  Muses,  poeticaL 
Mousa,  Mouses,  Mouse,  or  Moisa,  Moises,  Moise, 

or  Mosa,  Moses,  Mose,  the  Muse,  goddess  of 

song,  poetry,  music. 
Mousai,  the  Muses. 

Mouseios,  Mouseia,  belonging  to  the  Muses. 
Mousa,  or  Mousike,  music,  song. 
Mousizo,  to  sing,  to  play  upon  an  instrument. 
Mousoo,  to  put  into  verse,  to  set  to  music. 
Meas,  a  mode  or  time  in  music. 
Maws,  melody. 
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Welsh 
Arabic  1120 
Arabic  1190 
English 

Hebrew 


Welsh 

Welsh 
Welsh 

Welsh 
Welsh 
English 

German 

French 
Swahili  A* 
Arabic  1153 

Arabic  1285 


Arabic 
Arabic 
Arabic 
Arabic 
Arabic 
Arabic 


1120 
1120 
1181 
1080 
1154 
1152 


Mawsi,  to  be  melodious. 
Majaz,  a  metaphor,  an  allegory. 
Mashzat,  doubtful  intelligence,  anything  obscure. 
Maze,  confusion  of  thought,  perplexity,  uncer- 
tainty ;  to  bewilder. 

Armoric — Mez,  confusion. 
Msa  or  Masa  (i^\i^D),  a  prophecy. 

Proverbs  xxxi.   1,  the  prophecy  that    his 
mother  taught  him. 
Mwys,  mysterious,  enveloped,  ambiguous,  having 

a  double  meaning. 
Mwysaw,  to  have  latitude  of  import. 
Mwysawg,  having  latitude  of  import,  of  a  double 

meaning. 
Meisiaw,  to  invent,  to  devise. 
Meisiawff,  full  of  invention. 
Mask,  that   which    disguises,    any  pretence  or 

subterfuge. 
Maske,  a  pretence,  a  subterfuge,  a  trick.     {See 

N.  I.  Lucas's  Diet.:  Bremen,  1868.) 
Masque,  a  pretence  or  pretext. 
Mashaka,  doubts,  difficulties. 
Maza,  colouring,  glossing  over,  telling  one  part 

and  concealing  another. 
Maysh,  mixing  inteUigence,  telling  one  part  and 

concealing  another. 
Majaz,  insincere,  political. 
Majazi,  untrue,  feigned,  political. 
Mash,  a  lie. 

Masih,  a  liar  {page  1186,  the  same). 
Maziz,  a  liar. 
Mazzaa,  a  liar,  perfidious. 


ti.c.  1451. 


Deuteronomy  XXVII. 

4  Therefore  it  shall  be  when  ye  be  gone  over  Jordan, 
that  ye  shall  set  up  these  stones  which  I  f  Moses)  com- 
mand you  this  day,  in  Moimt  Ebal,  and  then  shalt 
plaster  them  with  plaster. 


Arabic  1273 


Musi,  one  who  makes  a  will,  a  testator. 

Memo :  The  person  who  was  appointed  to 
succeed  Moses  was  Hosa,  Ause,  Oshea  or 
Joshua  (Numbers  xxvii.  15  to  23),  and  it 
was  he  who,  after  Moses's  death,  carried  out 
these  ordera   (Joshua  viii.  30  to  35),  and 
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various  other  injunctions  which  Moses  gave 
him. 

'     Arabic  185    Wasiy,  plural  Awsiyaa,  an 

executor,  a  testator,  receiv- 
ing or  giving  orders. 
Hindu  227     Ausiya,  executors,   adminis- 
trators. 
It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  add  that  whereas 
grammarians  admit  these  last  two  words  as 
original  roots,  the  word  Musi  is  usually  de- 
rived from  Wasiy ;  in  my  opinion,  however, 
they  are  distinct  roots. 

B.C.  1451.  Deuteronomy  XXXIV. 

7  And  Moses  was  an  hundred  and  twenty  years  old 
when  he  died. 

Swahili  A.  Mzee,  an  aged  person. 

Arabic  1201  Mazuz,  aged. 

Arabic  1080  Mazi,  dead. 

Swahili  A.  Mwisho,  plv/ral  Miisho,  end,  conclusion. 

From  the  examination  we  have  already  made  of  Moses's 
own  writings,  and  from  the  testimony  of  those  who  lived  in 
days  gone  by,  and  formed  the  languages,  from  the  dictionaries 
of  which  the  above  are  quoted,  we  can  now  have  no  hesitation 
in  pronoimcing  Moses — who,  be  it  remembered,  is  the  founder 
of  the  Jewish,  Mahometan,  Christian,  and  other  so-called  reli- 
gions— to  have  been  a  wicked  and  unprincipled  man,  guilty  of 
manslaughter  and  wholesale  murder,  an  inciter  to  spoliation, 
and  a  pretender  to  holiness  and  communications  with  God 
which  he  never  had,  a  magician  who  used  his  superior  know- 
ledge of  chemistry  to  delude  an  ignorant  people  into  a  belief 
in  miracles,  and  a  consummate  perverter  of  fact,  who  so  mixed 
up  truth  with  fiction,  that  his  infamous  falsehoods  have  been 
believed  and  accepted  as  holy  and  inspired  truths,  while  his 
brigand  followers  have  been  called  "  God's  chosen  people  "  in 
thousands  and  thousands  of  phurches,  temples,  mosques  and 
synagogues  for  centuries,  to  the  unspeakable  injury  of  man's 
conception  of  our  good  and  merciful  Creator ; — and  yet  such  is  the 
state  of  things  in  this  present  year  of  grace,  viz.  A.D.  1879,  and 
to  such  a  pitch  has  this  perversion  of  common  sense,  and  loyal 
appreciation  of  God,  been  carried,  that  I, — who  earnestly, 
though  perhaps  more  intemperately  than  is  usual  when  men  are 
talking  about  butter  and  eggs,  am  pointing  out  these  things, 
with  a  heartfelt  wish  to  disabuse  mankind  of  the  pernicious 
ideas  that  have  been  foisted  on  them, — shall  probably,  for  a 
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timej  and  among  a  certain  claasj  be  more  blamed,  looked  down 
upon,  sneered  at,  and  opprobriously  spoken  of  than  this  bad 
man  who  has  caused  so  much  mischief :  but,  whether  this  may 
so  result  or  not,  these  are  my  views  and  I  give  them  for  what 
they  are  worth,  but  with  the  full  knowledge  that  the  abuse 
may  come  before  the  honor  which  is  due  for  naving  undertaken 
a  most  painful  task,  so  often  contemplated  by  probably  much 
abler  men,  but  still  so  often  shunned,  on  account  of  the  odium 
which  was  certain  to  be  incurred  among  the  small-minded 
bigots  who  form  a  large  portion  of  every  community. 


The  name  of  Moses  naturally  stands  first  and  foremost 
in  the  human  mind  in  connection  with  the  Exodus  ;  for  he  was 
no  doubt  the  principal  personage  among  all  those  concerned  in 
it,  and  this  accoimts  for  the  large  number  of  etymological  con- 
nections attaching  to  his  name,  which  is  also  associated  in  the 
mind  with  that  of  his  brother  Aaron ;  he,  however,  played  such 
a  minor  part  in  it  that  we  could  scarcely  expect  to  find  its 
history  chronicled  in  his  name  as  we  have  found  it  in  that  of 
Moses.  One  word,  however,  so  unmistakably  identifies  him 
with  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  affair,  that  this  very  word 
suffices  to  connect  the  name  of  Aaron  most  indelibly  with  the 
whole  subject ;  I  allude  to  the  big  box  which  was  carried  in 
procession  by  the  priests,  with  the  whole  three  millions  of 
Israelites  acting  as  escort  to  the  shittim-wood  chest,  which  they 
dignified  with  the  name  of  "  The  Ark  of  God,"  and  before  which 
the  priests  ministered.  Now  Aaron  was  especially  consecrated 
and  made  high  priest,  as  we  have  seen,  and  this  ark  was 
especially  given  into  the  charge  of  the  descendants  of  Kohath 
(son   of    Ijcvi),  whose    eldest    living    representative   was   his 

S'andson,  viz.  this  very  Aaron,  he  being  the  eldest  son  of 
ohath's  eldest  son,  viz.  Amram  {see  Exodus  vi.  16  to  27). 
— ^The-Hebrew  word  used  for  the  boat-like  ark  of  Noah,  and  the 
ark  of  bulrushes  in  which  Moses  was  placed,  is  the  same — 
namely,  Tbhj  Tabh  or  Tabah  (nOJl) — but  the  coffin-like  box, 
which  is  equally  translated  the  ark^  and  which  the  priests 
carried  in  procession,  was  called  by  a  totally  different  word, 
and  one  which  must  have  been  formed  from  Aaron's  name,  viz. 

Hebrew  Aron  (p"^i^),  the  ark. 

Exodus  XXV.  10,  they  shall  make  an  ark  of 

shittim  wood,   (11)  and   overlay  it  with 

pure  gold. 
Exodus  xxxvii.  1,  Bezaleel  made  the  ark  of 

shittim  wood. 
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Numbers  iii.  29,  the  families  of  the  sons  of 
Kohath  shall  pitch  on  the  side  of  the 
tabernacle  southward,(31 )  and  their  charge 
shall  be  the  ark. 

Next  to  Moses  and  Aaron  in  importance,  or  perhaps  next  to 
Moses  himself,  were  Caleb  and  Oshea  (better  known  in  English 
as  Joshua),  the  latter  being  the  well-known  successor  of  Moses ; 
and  these  two — ^namely,  Caleb  and  Oshea — were,  as  we  are  in- 
formed, the  only  persons  who  ever  reached  the  land  of  Canaan 
out  of  all  who  started  from  Egypt,  they  having  been  specially 
exempted  (according  to  Numbers  xiv.  30  and  38)  from  the 
decree  of  death  pronounced  against  the  whole  of  that  genera- 
tion for  their  faults.  Among  the  various  incidents  of  the 
journey  recorded  in  the  books  of  Moses  it  will  be  remembered 
(Numbers  xxi.  9)  that  ^  Moses  made  a  serpent  of  brass  and  put 
^  it  upon  a  pole ;  and  it  came  to  pass  that,  if  a  serpent  had 
"bitten  any  man,  when  he  beheld  the  serpent  of  brass,  he 
^  lived."  Now  whatever  share  Caleb  and  Joshua  or  Oshea  had 
in  this  affair  matters  little,  but  for  the  science  of  etymology, 
and  the  new  uses  of  it  which  I  am  elucidating,  it  matters  a 
great  deal  to  point  out  that  the  names  of  Moses,  Klb  or  Caleb 
(which  by  Ei]de  IX.  may  be  equally  well  written,  Calap,  Calaf, 
dbc.),  and  Hosa,  Hoshea  or  Joshua,  are  linked  together  by  the 
serpent  connection  thus : — 

Assyrian  Musu,  a  serpent. 

Accieidian         Mus,  a  serpent. 
Tene  African  Masiwe,  a  serpent. 
Nalu  African  Misis,  a  setpent. 
Sanscrit  752    Masika,  a  serpent's  hole. 

Arabic  975       Kulb,  a  whitish  serpent. 

Latin  Coluber,  a  snake. 

Hindu  1520    Kulfi,  a  small  hukka  snake. 

Alege  African  Osi,  a  serpent. 

Arabic  838      Aasaa  or  96  Ashjaa,  a  serpent. 

The  personal  character  and  exploits  of  Caleb  and  Joshua,  as 
handed  down  by  etymology,  seem  very  similar  to  that  already 
brought  forward  concerning  Moses,  thus  : — 

Arabic  1017     Kalab,  acting  meanly  and  basely. 
Arabic  532       Khalf,  a  vicious  son,  a  worthless  fellow. 
Arabic  530      Khalabis,  worthless  men. 
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Sanscrit  263 

Spanish 

Scotch 

Scotch 

Danish 

Arabic  533 

Hindu  992 

Turkish  868 

Sanscrit  263 

French 

Icelandic 

Latin 

French  Ronin. 
French 
Spanish 
Greek 


English 
Arabic  505 
Icelandic 
Arabic  531 
Arabic  532 
Arabic  531 
Turkish  673 
Hindu  991 
Swahili  A. 
Arabic  1016 
Gaelic 
English 
English 
Spanish 

Gaelic 
Arabic  505 
Arabic  531 
Arabic  530 
Arabic  530 
Arabic  975 
Arabic  975 
Greek 


Dutch 


Kliba,  or  Eliva,  idle,  slothful. 

Gullofa,  a  lazy,  idle  life. 

Cluph,  an  idle,  trifling  creature. 

Clai ver,  or  Claver,  to  tsdk  idly  or  foolishly,  to  gossip. 

Klaffer,  to  slander,  to  calumniate. 

Khuluf,  being  corrupted  by  vice. 

Khalaf,  depraved,  corrupt. 

Kalib,  or  Kalp,  bad,  false. 

Kliba,  or  Kliva,  a  coward. 

Galopin,  a  rogue,  a  blackguard. 

Glaepr,  crime,  wickedness.  '*  Glaepa  fvJir,  full 
**  of  wickedness." 

Oulpa,  guilt. 
,  Colpe,  a  fault,  an  offence,  a  blamable  action.] 

Coidpe,  the  defilement  of  sin. 

Culpa,  a  voluntary  crime. 

Chalepos,  Chalepe,  hard  to  deal  with,  indisposed, 
hostile,  angry,  ill-tempered,  mischievous,  dan- 
gerous, troublesome. 

Glybe,  to  scold.     (Wright's  Obsolete.) 

Khalif,  opposition,  contrariety ;  perverse,  wicked. 

Kli&,  to  wrangle. 

Khallaf,  quarrelsome,  contentious. 

Khilf,  discordant,  quarrelsome. 

Khilaf,  opposing,  contradicting,  rebelling  against. 

Khilaf,  a  being  contrary  or  in  opposition. 

Khilaf,  opposition,  contrariety ;  adverse. 

Khalifu,  to  resist,  oppose,  rebel  against. 

Kulabis,  avaricious,  stingy. 

Galabhas,  a  parasite,  a  glutton,  a  flatterer. 

Glaffer,  to  flatter.     (Wright's  Obsolete.) 

Claver,  to  cajole  by  talking.  (Wright's  Obsolete.) 

Clavar,  to  cheat,  to  deceive ;  as,  **  yo  me  clave,  I 
'*  have  been  deceived." 

Clip,  fraud,  deceit,  cunning. 

Khalib,  deceiving,  a  deceiver. 

Khalb,  deceiving. 

Khilab,  a  deceiving. 

Khallab,  a  deceiver. 

KuUab,  an  artful  fellow,  a  cheat. 

Kullabiy,  artful,  cunning. 

Klepto,  Klepso,  or  Clepto,  Clepso,  to  cozen,  to 
cheat,  to  beguile,  to  do  a  thing  artfully  or 
treacherously. 

Gluipen,  to  sneak. 
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French 


Welsh 
Welsh 


Clapir,  to  hide  one's  self  in  a  hole;  ^dapij 
hidden  "  {see  Fleming  and  Tibbins'  Diet.). 

Chwilfa,  a  pry,  a  seeking  about,  a  research. 

Grwylfa,  a  watching  place,  a  place  of  observation, 
an  exploratory  mound,  a  watch  or  watching. 
ManchuTartarKalpi,  to  have  a  sharp  ear,  to  be  able  to  hear 

soimds  which  pass  at  a  distance. 

Clep,  to  act  the  tell-tale. 

Belgic — Klappen,  to  betray. 

Clype,  a  tell-tale. 

Grfib,  smooth,  voluble. 

Clabaud,  pronounced  Clabo,  a  liar. 

Clips,  stories,  falsehoods. 

Khalabis,  a  lie. 

Khallab  or  531  Khalabat,  a  liar. 

Calabea,  a  lie,  a  falsehood. 

Kalb,  or  Kalp,  false,  forged,  imtrue. 

Khilaf,  a  lie,  an  untruth. 

Khilaf,  a  lie,  a  falsehood. 

Khilaf,  falsehood. 

CoUuvies,  Colluviei,  a  rabble  of  people. 

Colluviao,  a  great  multitude. 

Golpe,  a  crowd  or  throng  of  people. 

Grhalebe,  a  crowd,  a  throng,  confusion. 

Kalap,  a  multitude,  an  assemblage. 
French  Eomn.Cloper,  to  limp  when  walking. 
French  Somn.  Clop,  one  who  limps. 
Arabic  1016     Kilab,  being  pinched  for  want. 

Glaib,  dirty  water  in  a  puddle. 

Globus,  Globi,  a  knot  of  men  who  jointly  carry 
on  any  design. 

Club,  a  collection  of  men ;  to  join  as  a  number 
of  iiidividuals  to  the  same  end. 

Club,  this  word  has  been  adopted  into  French 
from  the  English  ;  Johnson  defines  it  as  an 
assemblage  of  sociable  people  who  join  to- 
gether upon  certain  conditions;  the  denomi- 
nation is  taken  from  the  first  struggles  between 
the  Cavaliers  and  Boundheads,  and  the  popu- 
lar assemblies  designed  to  overthrow  their 
adversaries ;  the  word  club  does  not  appear 
among  the  writings  of  the  essayists  until 
the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  but  it  is  more 
ancient  (see  Littre's  French  Diet. :  Paris, 
1863). 


Scotch 

Scotch 
English 
French 
Scotch 
Arabic  530  . 
Arabic  530 
Zincali 
Turkish  891 
Turkish  673 
Arabic  531 
Hindu  991 
Latin 

Portuguese 
Spanish 
Turkish  841 
Hindu  1596 


Irish 
Latin 

English 

French 
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Memo :  The  English  and  French  lexico- 
graphers appear  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  Latin  words 
CoUuvieSj  UoUuviei^  and  Olobua^  Olobi,  the  Spanish 
Golpe,  the  Turkish  Ohalebe^  and  the  Hindustani  Kaiap^ 
quoted  above,  which  preclude  the  possibility  of  the 
English  word  club  having  been  one  of  indigenous 
growth,  and  carry  it  to  a  period  far  more  ancient  than 
that  of  the  Soundheads,  as  it  is  1,900  years  since 
Cornelius  Nepos  used  the  word  OlobuSj  Cflobi  in  this 
sense,  and  over  1,800  since  Paterculus  did  the  same, 
and  it  evidently  was  not  a  new  word  then;  in  fact, 
taking  into  consideration  that  Caleb  was  one  of  the 
historical  clique,  composed  of  Moses,  Aaron,  Joshua,  &c., 
the  probabiUty  of  this  word  having  originally  been 
coined  to  describe  his  position  among  the  "  knot  of  Taen 
"ttrAo  jovrUly  carriea  ouut  the  deisign^  of  invading 
Canaan,  becomes  a  certainty. 

English  Clubs,  an  old  cry  in  any  party  afiray ;  it  was  the 

old  cry  to  call  forth  the  London  apprentices 
(J.  0.  Halliwell's  Archaic  Dictionary :  liondon, 
1850). 

Latin  Globus,   Crlobi,  a  troop,   squadron   or  party  of 

soldiers. 

Italian  Globo,  a  band  of  soldiers. 

Turkish  842    Ghuluw,  an  assault,  an  attack. 

Hindu  1474     Ghalaba,  an  assault,  overcoming,  conquest. 

Malayan  205   Ghelab,  contending  for  victory. 

Malayan  205   Ghalib,  victorious,  prevailing,  overcoming. 

Turkish  837    Ghalib,  victorious. 

Turkish  841     Ghalebe,  victory. 

Arabic  889       Ghalib,     overcoming,   overpowering,    prevailing, 

predominant ;  a  conqueror. 

Arabic  901       Ghalb,  or  Ghalab,  power,  dominion. 

Sanscrit  286    Galbha,  proud,  haughty. 

English  Gelpe,  to  boast.     (Wright's  Obsolete.^ 

Polish  Chelpic,  to  boast,  to  brag;  as,  "  Chelpi  sie  ze  8W(q 

"  nanMy  he  boasts  of  his  learning." 

Persian  992     Kaliv,  or  Kaliva,  boasting,  ostentation. 

Anglo-Saxon    Gielp,  presumption. 

Anglo-Saxon   Gilp,  glory,  ostentation,  pride,  boasting,  arrogance, 

haughtiness. 

Arabic  1017     Kalab^  severity. 

Irish  Galba,  rigour,  hardness. 

Greek  Chalepos,  Ch^epe,  harsh,  crueL 
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Greek 

Quichua  Peru 

Icelandic 

Dutch 

Latin 

Swedish 

English 


Scotch 

English 

Brahui 

Italian 

French  Bomn. 

Spanish 

English 

English 

Latin 

Greek 

Scotch 
Greek 
Greek 

Latin 

Latin 
Latin 


Chalepaino   or   Chalepto,   to    oppress,    distress, 

harass,    assail,    persecute,    hurt,    harm,    use 
Callpa,  force.  [violence. 

Kylfa,  a  club. 
Kolf,  a  club. 
Clava,  a  club. 
Klubba,  a  wooden  club. 
Club,  a  thick  heavy  stick  used  for  beating;  in 

early  ages  a  club  was  a  principal  instrument  of 

war  and  death. 
Cleepie,  a  severe  blow. 

Clap,  to  strike,  also  a  blow.     (Wright's  Obsolete.) 
Khalbo,  to  strike. 
Colpo,  a  blow,  stroke  or  stripe. 
Colp,  a  blow,  bruise,  or  contusion. 
Golpe,  a  blow,  a  stroke,  a  woimd  or  contusion. 
Golp,  a  sudden  blow.     (Wright's  Obsolete.) 
CluflF,  to  cuff.     (Wrights  Obsolete.) 
Colaphus,  Colaphi,  a  buffet,  blow,  slap,  &c. 
Kolaphos,  Kolaphou,  Kolapho,  or  Colaphos,  Cola- 

phou,  Colapho,  a  box  on  the  ear,  a  cuff. 
Clip,  or  Clyp,  to  lay  hold  of  in  a  forcible  manner. 
Clope,  or  Klope,  theft  by  stealth  or  fraud. 
Clopeus,  or  Klopeus,  Klopeos,  Klopei,  otherwise 

Klopos  or  Clopos,  Clopou,  Clopo,  a  thief. 
Clepto,   Clepso,  or  Klepto,  Klepso,  to  steal,  to 

filch. 
Cleptes,  a  thief. 
Clepo,  to  steal  or  pilfer. 


Whether  this  connection,  with  words  denoting  theft,  arose 
from  the  forcible  seizure  of  the  goods  and  property  of  others 
in  Canaan,  or  from  the  valuables  insidiously  purloined  from 
Egypt  prior  to  decamping,  matters  little ;  Caleb's  name,  like 
that  of  Moses,  whose  accomplice  he  was,  has  been  shown  to 
be  indelibly  connected  with  both  lying  and  robbery  in  the 
languages  of  the  world,  which  is  suflSicient  for  my  present 
purpose. 

Now  concerning  the  general  character  of  Hosa,  Oshea, 
Yhosa  or  Joshua,  and  the  circumstances  with  which  he  was 
connected,  this  is  what  we  find,  leaving  out  the  last  form  of  the 
name  for  the  present : — 

Persian  1405   Hosha,  idle,  lazy. 
Bambarra  A.   Yaussey,  a  villain. 
Persian  1405  Hawsh,  pride. 
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Arabic  1392 


Hindu  119 
Arabic  23 
Arabic  23 
Arabic  860 


Arabic  498 

Italian 
French 


Arabic  466 
SwahiU  A* 
Swahili  A. 
Arabic  858 
Turkish  813 
Hebrew 


Huzua,  laughing  at,  mocking,  jeering,  derision, 

ridicule,  irony. 
Asuya,  calumny,  detraction. 
Asa,  he  falsely  accused. 
Asiy,  a  slanderer. 

Aizah,  a  lie,  false  pretence,  groundless  accusa^ 
tion. 

l^yptian  542  Ushauushau  (apparently  Ushau-Ushau),  stubborn. 
ManchuTartarOushambi,  to  wish  evil,  to  have  hatred  in  one's 

heart  against  anybody. 
Hushiy,  one  with  whom  nobody  associates ;  fierce, 

wild,  intractable. 
Oso,  bold,  daring,  audacious. 
Ose,  bold,  daring. 
French  Romn.  Osse,  or  Ose,  hardy,  audacious,  capable  of  under- 
going pain  and  fatigue. 
Hass,  rendering  greedy. 
Aasi,  disobedient,  rebellious. 
Asi,  to  rebel. 
Aasy,  rebellion,  revolt. 
Assi,  a  rebel. 

Yza  or  Yaza  (K5t^),  to  go  out,  to  come  out,  to 
come  forth. 

Exodus  xii.  41,  all  the  hosts  of  the  Lord 

wctU  out. 
Exodus  xiii.  3,  ye  came  otU  from  Egypt. 
Deut.  XIV.  17,  when  ye  were  come  forth  out 
of  Egypt. 
Yzya  (^*V),  they  that  came  forth  from. 

2  Chron.  xxxii.  21,  and  they 'that  came  forth 
from  his. 
Ooze,  to  flow  out  gently. 
Issue,  egress,  passage,  outlet,  issue. 
Issue,  to  go  out  of,  to  proceed  from ;  also  to  close, 
to  end ;  thus,   "  the  troops  issued  from  the 
*'  city " ;    **  we   know  not  how  the  case  will 
"  ieeue,^^ 

Memo :  This  is  somewhat  remarkable,  for 
not  only  the  issue  from  Egypt  is  here  con- 
nected with  the  name  of  Oshea,  but  also  the 
arrival  in  Canaan  and  settlement  there,  he 
being  the  only  person  excepting  Caleb  wh6 
began  and  ended  the  journey. 
Arabic  1405  Hawsh,  a  crowd,  an  immense  multitude. 
<^bic  184     ^  Awzaa,  bodies,  crowds. 


Hebrew 


English 

Trench 

^English 
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Fijian 
Persian  196 


Arabic  190      Ahzaa,  crowds,  bodies  of  men. 

Turkish  505    Ushmek,  to  run,  to  collect  together  crowdingly, 

to  be  collected  in  flocks  and  crowds. 
Arabic  1405     Hawash,  being  tumultuous,  mixed,  confused. 
French  Eonm.  Uz,  the  cry  of  many  people,  confused  cries. 
French  Komn.  Hoz,  an  army. 
Norman  Hoze,  an  aniiy. 

Alege  African  Wuese,  war. 
Hindu  1453    Asa,  a  club,  a  mace. 

Memo :  This  single  line  connects  all  the 
three — viz,  Oshea,  Caleb  and  Moseh — words 
with    this    meaning  having    been    already 
quoted  for  both  Moses  and  Caleb. 
Yasa,  to  seek  secretly. 
Ayisha,  £sh,  or  Esha,  a  spy,  a  scout. 

Memo :  Oshea  or  Joshua,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered,  was  one  of  the  spies  sent  by  Moses 
to  spy  the  land  of  Canaan  Numbers  xiii.  8. 
Osi,  deceit. 
Egyptian  542  Usha,  a  trap. 

Arabic  499       Hiyas,  laying  snares,  overcoming  by  stratagem. 

Usu,  robbery,  seizui^. 
Awsa,  or  Usa,  taken,  seized ;  robbery. 
Usu,  robbery,  spoliation. 
Uizi,  theft,  thieving. 
Huzayya,  a  share  of  plimder. 
Yush,  to  injure,  hurt,  woimd,  kill. 
Washa,  to  Ught,  to  set  fire  to. 
Ysu,  to  consume,  to  devour. 
Yssu,  to  bum  (Borlase). 
Ush,  to  consiune,  kill,  injure,  bum. 
Osha,  burning,  combustion. 


Ibu  African 


Persian  92 

Persian  185 

Persian  185 

Swahili  A. 

Arabic  471 

Sanscrit  821 

Swahili  A. 

Welsh 

Cornish 

Sanscrit  176 

Sanscrit  189 

HwidaAfricanOzo,  fire. 

Mahi  African  Uzo,  fire. 

Pika  African   Wozi,  fire. 

Arabic  839      Ausiy,  mischievous,  destructive,  damaging,  doing 

mischief,  committing  depredations. 
Arabic  93        Usiy,  ruins  of  a  habitation. 
Persian  1405  Hosh,  destruction,  ruin. 

Concerning  the  words  quoted  above  as  meaning  "  robbery  ", 
'*  a  share  of  plunder,  spoliation,"  &c.  and  derived  from  the 
name  of  Oshea  or  Joshua,  we  have  only  to  turn  to  the  Ency. 
Brit.y  article  Mauritania^  to  see  that  his  acts  were  considered 
as  such  by  the  natives  of  Canaan,  even  in  his  own  days,  for  w^ 
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there  read  as  follows : — ^  Procopius  tells  us  that  in  his  time 
"  two  pillars  of  white  stone  were  to  be  seen  there  {viz.^  near 
^  Tangiers),  with  the  following  inscription  upon  them  :  *  We  are 
*'^^the  Canaanitea  that  fled  from  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun^  that 
"  *  notorious  robber  \  Ibnu  Rachic,  an  African  writer  cited  by 
"  Leo,  together  with  Evagrius  and  Nicephorus  Calistus,  assert 
"  the  same  thing  ".  And  much  as  the  world  at  large  has  been 
blinded  to  the  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  by  the  super- 
stitious halo  of  supposed  sanctity  which  surrounds  the  Bible, 
there  are  still  a  few  left  who  call  things  by  their  right  names 
sufficiently  to  designate  spoliation  as  robbery;  and  over  and 
over  again  we  read  in  the  Book  of  Joshua  that  he  and  the 
children  of  Israel  took  the  spoil  of  these  cities  as  a  prey  imto 
themselves  {see,  for  instance,  Joshua  xi.  14)  ;  and  referring  to 
the  words  quoted  above,  which  mean  "  burning,  combustion, 
**  ruin  ",  &c.,  it  will  be  remembered  that  Joshua  burned  the 
city  of  Hazor  with  fire  (Joshua  xi.  11),  and  further  that 
it  is  recorded,  in  Numbers  xxxi.  10,  **  they  burnt  all  their 
cities  '*  wherein  they  dwelt,  and  all  their  goodly  castles,  with 
fire  ". 

Words  derived  from  his  name  in  its  more  modem  form  of 
Joshua  are  of  course  much  fewer ;  they,  however,  corroborate 
some  of  the  main  features,  thus  : — 

Arabic  427  Juzaa,  impatient. 

Arabic  412  Jazia,  impatient,  querulous. 

Arabic  411  Jaaaas,  or  430  Jaaz,  bad-tempered. 

Arabic  422  Jaza,  treating  contemptuously. 

Arabic  412  Jasia,  hard,  rough. 

Arabic  412  Jasi,  hard,  cruel,  inhuman. 

Arabic  412  Jasiyaa,  hardness,  roughness. 

Arabic  418  Jahsh,  cruelty,' severity. 

Arabic  429  Jazz,  walking  pompously. 

Arabic  430  Jaaz,  self-important. 

Arabic  442  Jawwaz,  proud,  haughty. 

Arabic  429  Jashaa,  cupidity,  greediness. 

Arabic  429  Jashia,  greedy  for  another's  share. 

Arabic  442  Jawwaz,  clamours,  seditious  murmurs. 

Swahili  A.  Jeshi,  a  host,  a  great  company. 

Arabic  415  Jahishat,  a  crowd  of  men. 

English  Joss,  to  crowd.    (Wright's  Obsolete.) 

Arabic  428  Jasha,  a  migrating. 

Arabic  429  Jushua,  emigrating. 

Arabic  412  Jasia,  a  distant  journey. 

Sanscrit  354  Jhasha,  a  desert. 
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Arabic  428  Jashsh,  a  rough  stony  place,  the  middle  of  a 

desert. 

Arabic  428  Jasis,  a  spy. 

Persian  412  Jasus,  a  spy. 

Turkish  615  Jassuss,  a  spy. 

Hindu  755  Jasus,  a  spy,  an  emissary. 

Swahili  A.  Jasisi,  to  explore. 

Arabic  447  Jay  sh,  plural  Juyush,  an  army,  soldiery,  a  legion. 

Turkish  629  Jeysh,  plural  Juyush,  an  army. 

Persian  428  Juyushi,  troops. 

Swahili  A.  Juzia,  to  compel,  to  have  the  power  to  compel. 

Arabic  417  Jass,  striking,  putting  in  fear. 

Arabic  429  Jashsh,  beaten,  cudgelling. 

Polish  Jussyc,  to  make  to  bleed,  to  cover  with  blood. 

Polish  Jusze,  I  make  to  bleed. 

Arabic  446  Jahz,  rushing  upon  with  intent  to  kill ;  giving 

the  coup  ae  grace, 

Arabic  418  Jahs,  killing. 

Sanscrit  343  Jash,  to  injure,  hurt,  wound  or  kill. 

Sanscrit  350  Jush,  to  injure,  hurt,  kill. 

Sanscrit  355  Jhash,  or  Jhush,  to  hurt,  to  kill. 

We  thus  see  that  those  portions  of  the  Bible  which  are 
really  a  record  of  fact  have  left  their  undying  proofs  in  the 
languages  of  the  world,  and  by  the  side  lights  derived  from  the 
same  source,  concerning  the  characters  of  these  individuals,  the 
profanity  of  their  pretensions  becomes  more  apparent,  and  the 
fictions  they  have  invented,  can  be  separated  from  the  sterling 
truth  which  never  dies.  Facts  may  at  times  appear  as  fleeting 
as  the  flittering  shadows  on  the  earth,  cast  by  the  flutterii^ 
leaves  away  up  in  the  simlight,  but  they  have  left  their  trace, 
they  may  appear  to  have  died  out  like  the  sound  of  music  or 
the  perfume  of  the  flowers  which  bloomed  at  the  time,  but 
when  the  period,  appointed  by  Him  who  rules  all  things,  arrives, 
when  the  grand  cycle  of  revolving  events,  comes  round,  they 
spring  up  in  all  their  freshness,  the  shadows  are  visible  onoe 
more ;  for  truth  is  of  God,  and  therefore  eternal. 

If  a  dozen  historians  had  written  upon  the  subject,  their 
testimony  would  not  be  so  convincing,  nor  such  positive  proof, 
as  to  the  real  character  of  Moses,  Caleb  and  Joshua  as  what  we 
have  now  seen ;  for,  the  words  are  still  among  us,  and  are  facts, 
unbiassed  by  any  politics,  such  as  historians  are  all  more  or 
less,  though  often  unconsciously,  influenced  by. 

While  the  words  which  I  have  recently  quoted  are  still 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  reader,  and  before  leaving  the  subr 
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ject  of  Moses,  I  must  make  a  digression  to  take  up  the  proof 
of  the  assertion,  which  I  made  in  Chapter  II.,  that  Moses  could 
not  possibly  have  written  the  Books  of  Genesis,  Exodus,  Le- 
viticus, Numbers  and  Deuteronomy  in  the  language  which  now 
passes  for  Hebrew,  after  which  I  will  resume  the  thread  of  our 
subject,  going  on  with  Joshua.  My  proof  is  very  simple,  for  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  drawing  attention  to  the  following  Hebrew 
words,  which,  having  already  quoted  with  certain  texts  wherein 
they  are  used,  I  shall  now  quote  without  the  texts,  but  in  their 
stead  shall  state  the  number  of  times  each  of  these  words  is 
employed  in  the  Books  of  Moses,  viz.  in  the  five  books  men- 
tioned above,  and  known  as  the  Pentateuch. 

Mza  or  Maza  (t^^O),  found.     {Used  120  tiiifiea  in  the  hooka 

of  Moses.) 
Msh  or  Masah  TrWD),  to  draw  out.    {Do,  once,) 
Msk  or  Masak  (ttt^O),  to  draw.     (Do,  3  times.) 
Mhz  or  Mahz  (YTO),  to  strike  through,  smite,  woimd,  pierce. 

{Do.  4  tiTnes.) 
Msh  or  Masah  (nOD),  temptation.     {Do,  4  times.) 
Mss  or  Masas  (tt^tt^D),  to  feel,  search,  grope.    {Do.  6  tim£S.) 
Msa  or  Masa  (Ntt^D),  a  burden.     {Do.  13  tim^es.) 
Mos  (WO),  to  depart.    {Do.  once.) 

Moza  (i*2riO),  to  proceed.  {Do.  twice.)  To  go  out.  (3  tim,es.) 
Msa  or  Masa  (yOD),  a  journey.     {Do.  12  times.) 
Msh  or  Masah  (TTtt^D),  to  anoint,  to  be  anointed.     {Do.  28 

times.) 
Mshh  or  Masahah  (nn\i>D),  to  be  anointed,  by  reason  of  the 

anointing.     {Do.  3  times.) 
Mshh  or  Masahah  (nn\i>D),  ointment,  anointing.     {Do.  23 

times.) 
Msyh  or  Masyah  (rrtt^D),  anointed.     {Do.  twice.) 
Mzn  or  Mazan  (HStD),  unleavened  bread.     {Do.  37  tiTnes.) 
Mzozh  or  Mazozh  (rTTlTD),  the  two  side  posts.   {Do.  6  times.) 
Msk  or  Masak  (TDD),  a  hanging.     {Do.  16  times.) 
Mza  or  Maza  (li2KD),  to  present.     {Do.  twice.) 
Mzh  or  Mazah  (nXD),  to  wring  out.     {Do.  twice.) 

As  the  letters  a,  h  and  s  are  each  written  in  two  different 

'^^ys  in  Hebrew,  and  the   letter  z  in  three   different  ways, 

^^ere  are  sixteen  variations  in  these  words  when  written,  but 

"^ben  pronounced  they  stand  as  Mos,  Mahz,  Masa,  Masah,  Maza, 

Mazah,  Moza,  Masahah,  Masyah,  Masas,  Mazozh,  Masak,  shades 

of  sound  which,  though  slight  in  themselves,  are  nevertheless 

sufiScient  to  distinguish  one  meaning  from  another,  when  by 

A  19 
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long  practice  the  ear  has  grown  accustomed  to  theni,  bat  still 
in  some  cases  so  much  alike  that  it  would  have  been  quite 
impossible  for  the  people  to  have  distinguished  one  word  from. 
the  other  when  they  were  first  coined.     As  Moses  states  defin- 
itely that  he  was  found  and  Aravm  out  of  the  water,  and  that 
he  smote  the  Egyptian ;  as  he  incited  the  people,  that  is  to 
say  terapted  them,  to  rob  the  Egyptians  as  they  went  out  at 
night  and  consequently  had  to  grope  their  way,  as  each  man 
was  harnessed,  and  carried  a  hurdeny  as  they  departed  and 
went  ovi  of  Egypt  and  took  a  long  journey ^  as  he  gave  a 
recipe  for  making  ovniraervt  and  anoirvted  Aaron,  as  he  insti- 
tuted the  ceremony  of  eating  urdeavened  bread,  ordered  the 
blood  to  be  smeared  on  the  two  side  posts  (as  is  still  done  at 
the  feast  of  the  passover),  gave  detailed  instructions  about  the 
hangi/ngSy  the  presentation  of  offerings,  and  the  wrvagvag  out 
of  the  blood,  he  is  historically  connected  personally  with  all 
these  subjects,  and  must  be  tne  origin  of  the  words,  as  by  no 
other  way  than  a  common  origin  in  tne  acts  of  one  individual 
could  things   so  unlike  each  other  as  ointment,  unleavened 
bread,   door  posts,   a  burden,   smiting,  tempting,  presenting, 
departing,  &c.,    be   connected  together,  and  intelligibly  ex- 
pressed by  such  similar  sounds  in  the   same  language ;  and 
although  it  is  perfectly  natural  that  his  name  should  have  been 
associated  with  the  memory  of  these  things,  and  in  course  of 
time  have  become  elaborated  so  as  to  express  all  these  circum- 
stances, with  which  he  was  so  intimately  connected,  that  could 
not  have  been  the  case  at  the  time  they  occurred,  nor  even  when 
he  wrote  the  history,  and  instituted  the  ceremonies  to  com- 
memorate them ;  for  be  it  remembered  the  words  are  declined 
as  noims,  conjugated  as  verbs,  and  so  thoroughly  rooted  into 
the  language  that  one  of  them  is  used  120  times  and  another 
37  in  the  Pentateuch  alone,  which  after  all  is  but  a  pamphlet 
in  size,  and  most  of  them   are  used  with  sufficiently  various 
shades  of  meaning  to  show  that  they  were  in  every-day  use, 
and  in  fact  common  words  forming  part  of  the  general  firame- 
worl^  of  the  language. 

Other  cases  might  be  adduced  of  a  similar  nature,  for  in- 
stance the  ark  (which,  as  stated  in  Numbers  iii.  31,  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  descendants  of  Kohath  son  of  Levi,  whose  eldest 
representative  at  the  time  was  Aaron,  who,  with  his  sons  and 
descendants,  had  charge  of  it  from  the  day  it  was  made)  might 
naturally  become  associated  with  Aaron's  name  in  after  years, 
but  his  name  could  have  conveyed  no  such  meaning  at  the  time 
of  the  Exodus,  and  therefore  the  word  Aron,  which  is  used  36 
times  in  the  books  of  Moses  to  denote  ^^  the  ark  ",  would  have 
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been  unintelligible  in  any  sentence  where  it  now  stands,  as  for 

instance  in  Exodus  xxv.  10,  ^<  thou  shalt  make  an  Aron  (ark)*^ : 

therefore,  not  only  was  it  never  used  by  the  Almighty  God  to 

Moses,  for  He  never  spoke  to  him  or  to  any  other  man  in  human 

words,  but  it  was  not  used  by  Moses  to  Bezaleel  who  made  the 

ark,  neither  was  it  used  by  Moses  in  writing  his  history  at  the 

time,  although  it  now  appears  there  36  times,  which  is  what  I 

undertook  to  show,  in  proof  of  my  assertion  that  the  language 

now  known  as  Hebrew  is  not  the  original  tongue  in  which 

the  Pentateuch,  or  Five  Books  of  Moses,  was  written ;  and, 

without  multiplying  instances,  I  consider  that  this  one  word 

derived  from  Aaron's  name,  and  those  just  mentioned  as  derived 

from  Moses's  name,  prove  the  correctness  of  my  assertion 

amply  and  efficiently. 

It  must  not  however  be  imagined  from  this,  that  the  Pen- 
tateuch was  composed  in  after  years,  for  if  it  had  been  invented 
l>y  a  later  writer,  and  written  for  the  first  time  say  two  or  three 
eenturies  after  the  events  recorded,  it  could  not  abound  with  so 
many  little   details  which   are   evidently  true ;   for  all  these 
minor  circumstances  must  have  been  recorded,  compiled,  and 
practically  written  at  the  time  they  occurred,  or  they  would 
nave  been  forgotten,  and  I  expressly  brought  forward  the  words 
which  I  have  quoted  as  derived  from  Sarah,  Hagar,  Isaac,  Re- 
becca, Laban,  Jacob,  Leah,  Bachel,  Joseph,  &c.,  because  they 
corroborate  the  history,  and  show  that  it  is  a  record  of  facts  in 
all  those  parts  which  are  probable  and  possible,  although  dis- 
torted by  falsehoods  in  matters  connected  with  God's  supposed 
part  in  it,  and  therefore  these  historical  circumstances  being 
true  (or  they  could  not  have  become  imbedded  into  the  every- 
day language  of  nations),  we.  may  rely  upon  the  record  for  the 
incidents  narrated  about  the  Hamites,  and  for  the  names  of 
people  chronicled  in  the  genealogies,  which  would  not  be  the 
case  if  the  whole  thing  were  a  fiction  of  after  tinies,  as  many 
scholars  have  been  led  to  infer,  from  having  detected  the  fact 
that  the  language  in  which  the  books  of  Moses  now  exist  was 
the  Hebrew  of  Solomon's  time,  which  it  certainly  is,  beings  as  I 
have  said,  a  translation  made  about  that  time  from  some  other 
language,  probably  Egyptian ;  there  can  now  be  no  doubt  however 
that  it  was  written  in  its  original  but  now  lost  form  by  Moses, 
or  at  any  rate  by  some  person  perfectly  conversant  with  the 
httle  details  that  really  did  occur,  always  bearing  in  mind  that 
if  Moses  wrote  the  Book  of  Genesis  he  must  have  had  some 
written  record  to  go   upon,  compiled   before   he  was  bom  by 
Abraham  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  by  Jacob  or  Joseph  after- 
wards, for  otherwise  he  could  not  have  known  these  trifling 

▲  19  2 
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details  which  I  have  shown  to  be  true  by  the  etymological  corro- 
borations I  have  already  brought  forward,  for  were  they  not 
true  neither  they  nor  the  vast  amount  of  further  information  I 
have  yet  to  bring  forward,  could  have  existed  in  languages  so 
widely  spread  now,  but  all  of  which  must  have  had  a  common 
origin  in  some  one  language  which  grew  up,  in  and  about  the 
land  of  Canaan,  between  the  time  of  Abraham  and  Solomon, 
from  facts  highly  important  but  in  no  way  miraculous. 

We  have  now  considered  the  Israelite  race  as  regards  their 
breed,  that  is  to  say,  we  have,  by  the  light  of  the  record,  studied 
the  personal  characteristics  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  his 
sons,  the  progenitors  of  the  Israelites  ;  we  have  also  studied  the 
characteristics  of  such  other  Shemites  as  we  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing,  and  instead  of  finding  them  a  good  and 
deserving  people,  we  have  found  them  imiformly  bad.  As 
regards  their  training  we  have  studied  Moses,  their  trainer  and 
law-giver,  who,  with  Aaron,  Caleb,  and  Joshua,  moulded  their 
thoughts,  customs,  and  daily  life,  both  religious  and  social ;  and, 
accepting  as  true  the  old  saying  that  "  as  the  twig  is  bent,  so  it 
'*  wiU  grow  ",  we  could  expect  very  little  good  to  come  of  such 
a  people,  and  very  little  came. 

The  history  of  the  Israelite  nation,  forming  as  it  does  the 
majority  of  the  Bible,  is  so  well  known  that  it  is  unnecessary 
for  me  to  dwell  upon  it ;  their  incessant  quarrels  with  their 
neighbours  and  with  each  other,  the  various  sharp  things  they 
perpetrated,  their  perfidy  and  their  cruelty,  are  too  evident 
throughout  the  volume  to  require  comment.  I  shall  therefore 
merely  run  through  the  general  outline  of  their  history  from  the 
time  of  Moses  to  the  Christian  era,  which  embraces  a  period  of 
about  1,451  years,  but  in  so  doing  shall  chiefly  consider  them  in 
connection  with  the  Canaanites,  and  such  other  branches  of  the 
race  of  Ham  as  are  there  mentioned. 

On  the  death  of  Moses,  the  leadership,  as  we  have  said,  de- 
volved on  Joshua,  and  eight  verses  of  Josh.  i.  are  occupied  with 
the  speech,  which  it  is  pretended  that  the  Lord  made  to  him 
on  that  occasion,  telling  him  to  cross  the  Jordan,  that  the  whole 
land  of  the  Hittites  should  be  theirs  from  the  Lebanon  to  the 
Euphrates  and  the  western  sea,  that  no  man  should  be  able  to 
stand  before  him  all  the  days  of  his  life,  and  that  the  Lord 
would  be  with  him  wherever  he  went.  If  there  had  been  an 
atom  of  truth  in  this  pretended  promise,  one  would  imagine 
that  Joshua  would  have  crossed  the  Jordan  without  more  ado, 
instead  of  which  we  learn,  by  the  next  chapter,  that,  following 
Moses's  example  of  sending  out  spies,  he  "  sent  two  men,  to  spy 
*•  secretly,  saying.  Go  view  the  land,  even  Jericho ;  and  they 
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"went,  and  came  intx)  an  harlot's  house,  named  Rahab,  and 
**  lodged  there";  having  made  a  covenant  with  this  woman,  who 
dwelt  on  the  town  wall,  they  returned  with  their  report.  Afttr 
which  Joshua  crossed  the  River  Jordan  with  his  host  and  be- 
sieged Jericho  ;  what  with  walking  round  the  town,  blowing  on 
rams'  horns  and  shouting,  we  are  informed  that  they  took  the 
city,  for  the  walls  fell  down  when  they  shouted  the  big  shout 
they  had  pent  up  for  seven  days,  and  all  the  city  was  accursed 
except  their  friend  and  colleague  Rahab  the  haflot  inside. 

B.C.  1451.  Joshua  VI. 

21  And  they  utterly  destroyed  all  that  was  in  the 
city,  both  man  and  woman,  young  &nd  old  ....  with 
the  edge  of  the  sword. 

23  And  the  young  men  that  were  spies  went  in, 
and  brought  out  Rahab,  and  her  father,  and  her  mother, 
and  her  brethren,  and  all  that  she  had. 

24  And  they  burned  the  city  with  fire,  and  all  that 
was  therein:  only  the  silver  and  the  gold,  and  the 
vessels  of  brass  and  iron^  they  put  into  the  treasury  of 
the  house  of  the  Lord. 

25  And  Joshua  saved  Rahab  the  harlot  alive,  and 
her  father's  household,  and  all  that  she  had ;  and  she 
dwelleth  in  Israel  even  unto  this  day  ;  beoLuse  she  hid 
the  messengers  whidh  Joshua  sent  to  spy  out  Jericho. 

The  next  pla(ie  to  be  assailed  was  Ai ;  and  the  Lord,  who  is 
thus  supposed  to  have  approved  of  this  harlot  and  spy  business, 
is  stated,  in  Joshua  viii.  2^  to  have  told  hini  to  lay  an  ambush 
behind  the  city,  which  JoshUa  did  S  he  then  with  his  main  body 
manceuvred  before  the  city,  and  when  the  men  of  Ai  came  out 
to  fight  him  fled  towards  the  wilderness  to  draw  them  away  from 
the  city,  and  they  followed  until  there  was  not  a  man  left  be- 
hind in  Ai,  on  which  the  ambush  arose,  entered  the  city,  and 
set  it  on  fire  ;  Joshua's  host  then  turned,  and  all  the  inhabitants 
were  put  to  the  sword,  both  men  and  women,  which  being  done 
Joshua  built  an  altar  to  the  Lord  and  sacrificed  j:>6ac6-offerings. 
In  verse  25,  we  are  informed  that  the  inhabitants  of  Ai  were 
12,000,  including  both  men  and  women,  and  in  verse  3,  we  are 
told  that  Joshua  selected  30,000  mighty  men  of  valour  to  go 
up  against  them ;  one  would  have  thought  that  if  the  Lord 
required  an  "  arm  of  flesh  "  to  fight  His  battles.  He  would  have 
wished  His  representatives  to  fight  fair,  and  that  He  could  have 
trusted  in  this  numerical  superiority  of  5  to  1,  especially  as 
Joshua  had  a  reserve  of  95  to  1  besides,  and  that  He  need  not 
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have  condescended  to  advise  an  ambush,  nor  need  Joshua  hare 
ordered  one  ;  but  reasonably  decent  behaviour  is  seldom  or  ever 
attributed  to  the  Lord  in  the  Old  Testament,  who  it  will  be 
remembered  is  represented  as  counselling  Abraham  to  turn  hi8 
wife  and  child  out  of  doors,  and  instructing  Moses  to  borrow 
the  jewels  belonging  to  the  Egyptians,  and  then  to  run  away 
with  them. 

In  chapter  x.  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  the  Lord  speci- 
ally assisted  the  Israelites  by  casting  down  great  stones  from 
heaven  upon  the  Amorites,  and  that  the  sun  and  moon  stood 
still  at  the  command  of  Joehvu,  until  his  people  had  avenged 
themselves  upon  their  enemies,  viz.  for  about  a  whole  day ;  so, 
the  eternal  Creator,  who,  it  is  pretended,  promised  Joshua  {see 
i.   9),  that  He  would  accompany  him  wherever  he  went,  is 
supposed  first  to  have  allied  Himself,  through  Joshua,  with  a 
harlot  and  two  spies,  in  the  affair  of  Jericho  ;  and  then  to  have 
counselled  an  ambush,  in  order  to  enable  the  Israelites  to  take 
the  little  town  of  Ai  (two  things  as  essentially  human  as  can 
be  imagined,  and  contemptible  withal),  but  nevertheless  to  have 
performed  a  miracle  so  stupendous,  that  if  it  were  done  without 
a  whole  series  of  other  special  miracles  to  counteract  its  effects, 
every  living  creature  on  the  globe  must  have  been  instantly 
destroyed.     If  Grod  had  caused  daylight  to  have  been  prolonged 
by  the  stoppage  of  anything,  it  would  have  been  the  earth,  and 
not  the  sun,  for  stopping  the  sun  would  not  have  produced  the 
desired  effect,  unless  the  earth  were  stopped  also,  for  the  earth 
revolves ;  but  it  performs  its  revolutions  at  such  a  speed,  that, 
if  stopped  suddenly,  every  animal  and  every  tree  would  come 
crashing  to  the  ground  so  violently  as  to  smash  them,  unless 
other  laws  of  nature  were  suspended  ;  while  the  earth,  deprived 
of  its  rotatory  motion,  would  have  to  be  sustained  in  space  by  a 
fresh  arrangement,  as  a  top  which  had  left  off  spinning  would 
require  some  other  contrivance  to  keep  it  standing  on  its  p^, 
and  the  entire   machinery  of  the  celestial  bodies  would  have 
come  to  grief,  unless  the  whole  of  the  grand  harmonious  system 
which  rules  them  all  had  been  suddenly  changed,  and  the  vast 
work  of  the  universe,  arranged  by  the  Almighty  in  the  begin- 
ning, carried  on  upon  a  new  plan ;  of  course  this  does  not  prove 
the  impossibility  of  the  story,  for  if  one  miracle  were  performed 
a  hundred  might  be,  but  it  tends  to  show  that  the  improba- 
bility is  even  greater  than  it  appears  at  first  sight,  and  when  to 
this  we  add  the  fact,  that  the  supreme  Creator  is  supposed  to 
have  done  this  astounding  work  at  the  bidding  of  Joshua,  so  as 
to  enable  this  horde  of  barbarians  to  massacre  a  larger  number 
of  people,  whom  the  Almighty  could  have  deprived  of  life  at 
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any  moment  by  simply  withholding  it,  we  see  that  the  end  in 
view  is  so  small  compared  to  the  means  adopted,  such  ^^  a 
"  wielding  of  a  sledge  hammer  to  crush  a  fly  %  that  perfect 
wisdom  j^ys  no  part  in  such  a  proceeding,  and  therefore  God, 
who  always  accomplishes  His  will  by  the  simplest  manner  pos- 
sible, cotdd  have  had  no  hand  in  such  a  matter,  and  conse- 
qa^itly  it  never  was  done. 

But,  supposing  all  this  were  not  so,  the  mere  ignorance  in 

astronomy  betrayed  by  the  recital  proves  its  falsehood  ;  there  can 

be  little  doubt  that  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  thought 

the  earth  was  flat,  for  if  they  had  known  it  was  shaped  like  a 

Ixdl,  they  would  not  have  talked  so  often  about  **  the  ends  of  the 

eartji " ;  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  and  confining  ourselves  to  this 

particular  matter,  it  is  evident  that,  to  say  ^^  the  sun  and  moon 

**  stood  still "  proves  the  writer,  namely  Joshua  himself,  to  have 

l)elieved  that  these  luminaries  really  travel  across  the  heavens, 

<t8  they  appear  to  do  ;  whereas  it  has  long  been  proved,  and  it 

Is  capable  of  the  most  positive  and  palpable  demonstration,  that 

t-he  earth  revolves  before  the  sun  like  a  joint  of  meat  roaming 

Wit  a  fire,  and  also  moves  round  and  round  it.     When  a  person 

taravels  in  a  railway  carria£[e,  the  trees  and  houses  appear  to  be 

xushing  past  him,  and  if  the  train  travelled  smoothly  he  woidd 

sot  know  that  he  moved,  the  earth  does  travel  smoothly  and  we 

"therefore  do  not  feel  the  motion  ;  this  rodomontade  of  Joshua's 

^rder  to  the  sun  and  moon  to  stop,  betrays  therefore  exactly  the 

same  ignorance  as  if  a  man,  travellinfi^  in  a  railway  train, 

liallooed  out,  Stop  that  tree  !      If  there  had  been  any  truth  in 

"the  story,  Joshua  would  at  least  have  known  which  globe  to 

stop,  and  we  should  therefore  have  heard  that  he  conmianded 

%he  earth  to  stand  still,  and  not  the  sun  and  moon. 

After  slaughtering  the  Amorites  and  hanging  five  of  their 

^Ungs,  ^  Joshua  took  Makkedah  and  smote  it  with  the  edge  of 

**  the  sword,  and  destroyed  all  the  souls  that  were  therein,  he 

**  let  none  remain  ",  he  then  did  the  same  to  Libnah  and  Lachish, 

<xezer  and  Eglon,  Hebron  and  Debir,  in  each  of  which  cases  he 

:i8  stated  to  have  destroyed  the  city,  and  all  the  souls  that  were 

therein,  ** utterly  destroying  all  that  breathed";  the  annals  of 

"tihe  world  surely  can  furnish  nothing  so  fiendish  as  this  inhuman 

butchery  of  men,  women,  and  children,  descended  from  the 

^ery  people  who  had  behaved  so  well  to  their  forefathers,  for  the 

line  of  Aner,  Eshcol  and  Mamre,  the  Amorite  brothers,  Ephron 

"tihe  Hittite   and  others,  must   have   been   practically   cut  off 

"unless  they  had  in  the  meantime  emigrated  from  the  country. 

That  very  many  of  them  had  done  so  is  more  than  probable, 

"which,  while  it  does  not  lessen  the  atrocity  of  these  proceedings, 
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may  explain  how  it  was  that  the  Israelites  were  able  to  conquer 
the  country  so  easily ;  I  say  it  is  probable,  because  we  must 
remember  that  in  Joseph's  time  there  had  been  a  great  &mine 
throughout  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  if  Jacob,  who  lived  there, 
foimd  it  necessary  to  send  abroad  for  food,  and  desirable  to 
leave  the  country,  the  Canaanites  probably  did  the  same,  and 
consequently  the  place  may  have  been  comparatively  depopu- 
late in  the  days  of  Joshua,  and  moreover  the  more  peaceable 
and  industrious  the  people  were,  the  less  they  were  prepared 
for  this  sudden  inroad,  and  the  less  able  to  stand  against  it ; 
but  the  fact,  that  this  exterminating  host  was  victorious,  is  no 
more  proof  that  "  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  fought  for  Israel  **,  as 
asserted  in  x.  42,  than  that  God  fought  for  the  Hunns,  when 
they  burst  upon  Europe  1,500  years  ago,  and  spread  death  and 
desolation  wherever  they  went,  putting  all  to  death  by  fire  and 
sword,  as  their  savage  horde  swept  on  for  hundreds  of  miles, 
feeding  on  roots  and  the  raw  flesh  of  the  animals  they  drove 
before  them,  until  they  had  devastated  all  the  fairest  land 
known  to  man,  and,  that  these  barbarians  were  Israelites  also, 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  when  we  bear  in  mind  how  conspicuous 
among  them  were  the  Nephthalite  Hunns,  Nephthali  being  one 
of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  Joshua  xii.  we  have  a  list  of  33 
kings  smitten  by  Moses  and  Joshua,  and  in  most  of  these  cases 
we  have  the  statement  "  neither  left  they  any  to  breathe  " ;  the 
Hunns,  who  devastated  from  China  to  France,  were  not  under 
the  same  obligations  to  the  people  they  overwhelmed,  that  the 
Israelites  were  to  the  Canaanites,  yet  horrible  and  purposeless 
as  the  massacres  committed  by  them,  under  their  king  Attila, 
who  also  travelled  at  the  head  of  6CK),000  fighting  men,  and 
was  sumamed  "  the  scourge  of  God  ",  are  rcicorded  to  have  been, 
there  is  nothing  told  of  him,  or  them,  more  barbarous  than  this 
utter  extermination  of  33  kingdoms,  small  as  they  may  have 

been, for  "the   savage  Attila"  is   stated  to  have  been 

^  not  inaccessible  to  pity  " ; ^but  Joshua,  and  his  more 

barbarous  followers,  spared  neither  woman  nor  sucking  child, 
pity  was  unknown  to  them,  they  spared  neither  young  nor  old 
like  the  North  American  Indian  savages,  without  a  hundredth 
part  of  the  excuse  these  poor  creatures  have,  in  slaughtering 
those  who  have  driven  them  from  their  old  hunting  grounds, 
whenever  they  have  the  opportunity ;  yet  the  Hunns  and  the 
Indians  are  justly  termed  savages,  but  Joshua  and  the 
Israelites  are  call^  God's  chosen  people,  fighting  the  battles 
of  the  Lord. 

If  there  had  been  any  truth  in  the  Lord  promising  to 
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eipel  the  Canaanites,  we  should  not  hear  in  xv.  63,  "  as  for  the 
"  Jebusites,  the  children  of  Judah  could  not  drive  them  out,  but 
**  they  dwell  with  the  children  of  Judah  at  Jerusalem  until  this 
**  day  ",  Jebus  it  will  be  remembered  was  father  of  the  Jebusites 
and  own  son  to  Canaan;  neither  should  we  hear  in  zvi.  10, 
that  "  they  drave  not  out  the  Canaanites  that  dwelt  in  Gezer, 
**  but  the  Canaanites  dwell  among  the  Ephraimites  unto  this 
"  day";  nor  in  xvii.  12,  "Yet  the  children  of  Manasseh  could  lot 
**  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  Bethshean,  Ibleam,  Dor,  Taanach 
**  and  Megiddo,  but  the  Canaanites  would  dwell  in  that  land  ". 

After  Joshua  died,  we  hear,  in  Judges  i.  30  to  35,  of  other 
Canaanites  who  dwelt  in  the  cities  of  the  tribes  of  Zebulon, 
Asher  and  Naphtali,  and  that  "the  Amorites  forced  the  children 
**  of  Dan  into  the  mountains,  And  would  not  suffer  them  to 
come  down  to  the  valley",  and  again,  that "  the  Amorites  would 
dwell  in  Mount  Heres  in  Aijalon  and  Shaalbim",  which  may 
have  been  rude  on  their  part,  but  nevertheless  proves  that  God 
did  not  promise  to  give  the  Israelites  their  land,  as  stated  so 
often  in  the  Old  Testament,  for  no  religious  man  can  admit 
that  God  would  break  His  word  if  He  ever  gave  it. 

Within  twenty  years  of  the  death  of  Joshua  we  hear  (Judges 
ii.  11  to  13)  that  the  (Children  of  Israel  served  other  gods,  and 
Joshua  positively  states  in  xxiv.  2,  "  Your  fathers  dwelt  on  the 
"  other  side  of  the  flood  T water  or  river)  in  old  time,  even 
**  Terah,  the  father  of  Abraham  and  the  father  of  Nahor,  and 
"  they  served  other  gods  ",  and  he  exhorts  them  in  verse  14, "  to 
"  put  away  the  gods,  which  their  fathers  served  on  the  other 
**  side  of  the  flood  (or  river),  and  in  Egypt ", — so  the  adoration  of 
fire,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  Mosaic  emblem  of  the  deity, 
does  not  seem  to  have  so  far  taken  a  very  strong  hold  upon  the 
people ;  later  on,  I  shall  have  some  important  information  to 
give  upon  the  whole  subject  of  idolatry,  which  I  have  said  was 
a  Shemite  and  not  a  Hamite  sin,  I  merely  mention  the  above 
now,  in  order  to  show  what  a  very  short  time  elapsed  between 
the  calf  which  Aaron  made  and  the  Israelites  worshipped  {see 
Exodus  xxxii.  8),  and  the  subsequent  worship  of  Baal  recorded 
as  soon  as  Joshua  died  {eee  Judges  ii.  12),  Aaron  and  Joshua 
having  been  contemporaries. 

We  now  come  to  that  period  of  miserable  priestcraft,  where, 
whenever  the  Israelites  beat  their  enemies,  we  are  told  that 
**  the  Lord  delivered  them  into  their  hand  ",  because  somebody 
had  enacted  some  pitiable  farce  that  was  supposed  to  please  Him, 
such  as  killing  a  few  heifers  as  a  sacrifice; — and  whenever  their 
enemies  beat  them,  that  "  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  against 
"them  for  evil",  tiiat  "the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled 
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**  against  them,  &c.",  but  that,  now  and  then,  "the  Lord 
^*  repentedf  because  of  their  groanings  ",  and  relieved  them  a 
little ;  but,  taking  it  altogether,  the  moment  they  left  oflF 
slaughtering  the  inhabitants,  and  made  any  covenant  with 
them,  that  moment  they  were  supposed  to  have  offended  this 
bloodthirsty  ideal  of  God,  and  an  angel,  messenger,  or  priest, 
wa|i  sent  to  upbraid  them,  as  in  Judges  ii.  1,  2,  and  other 
places ;  this,  however,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  re- 
member that  it  was  Phinehas  (the  slayer  of  Zimri  and  Gozbi, 
and  who  was  descended  from  Levi  the  premeditated  assassin  of 
Hamor  and  Shechem)  that  stood  before  the  Ark,  in  his  capacity 
of  high  priest,  and  gave  the  answers  when  the  people  came  to 
enquire  of  the  Lord  {see  Judges  xx.  27,  28). 

We  now  hear  that  another  Shemite  power  invaded  the  land 
(Judges  iii.  8),  viz.,  the  king  of  Mesopotamia,  which  counti^ 
in  the  original  Hebrew  is  called  (DHTO  D1K),  viz.  Arm  Nhrym, 
or  Aram-Naharaim,  and  was  so  named  from  Aram,  son  of  Shem, 
and  Nahor,  brother  of  Abraham,  both  of  whom  lived  there—' 
after  which  another  Shemite  power,  viz.,  the  Moabites  and 
Ammonites,  descended  from  Moab  and  Ammon,  sons  of  Lot 
(the  nephew  of  Abraham),  by  his  own  daughters,  gathered 
against  them,  and  the  Israelites  served  them  eighteen  years. 
That  these  Shemites  who  ill-used  alien  races  should  also  Ul-use 
each  other,  is  as  natural  to  their  breed  as  that  Jacob  and  Laban 
should  cheat  each  other,  as  we  have  seen.  We  are  next  told 
that  "the  Lord  raised  up  a  deliverer  unto  Israel,  namely  Ehud  ", 
who  took  a  present  from  them  to  the  king  of  Moab,  who  was 
"a  very  fat  n^an",  and,  when  he  had  made  nim  the  present,  he 
pretended  to  have  a  secret  message  for  him  from  God,  so  the 
king  sent  his  people  away,  on  which  Ehud  drew  a  dagger  he 
had  secreted  "  under  his  raiment  upon  his  right  thigh  ",  and 
"  thrust  it  into  his  belly ".  After  having  thus  treacherously 
slain  the  king,  Ehud  escaped,  and,  gathering  together  some  of 
the  Israelites,  fell  upon  the  leaderless  Moabites,  which  may  have 
been  good  tactics  ;  but  Ehud  was  a  murderer  for  all  that. 

After  this  Jabin,  a  Canaanite  king,  raised  his  head,  and 
Sisera,  the  captain  of  his  900  chariots,  having  been  discom- 
fited by  Barak  with  10,000  men  of  the  tribes  of  Naphtali  and 
Zebulon,  fled  to  the  tent  of  Jael,  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite, 
with  whom  King  Jabin  was  at  peace ;  she  went  put  to  meet 
him,  invited  him  in  to  rest,  told  him  to  "  fear  not ",  gave  him  a 
drink  of  milk,  covered  him  with  a  rug,  and  stood  at  the  tent 
door  to  watch  over  him;  then  when  "he  was  fast  asleep**,  she 
"  took  a  tent  nail  and  a  hammer  .  .  .  went  in  softly,  smote  the 
"  nail  into  his  temples,  and  fastened  his  head  to  the  ground. 
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"  80  he  died  ".  We  have  no  record  of  what  race  this  fiend  be- 
longed to,  but  her  atrocious  act  was  endorsed  by  the  Israelites, 
the  whole  of  chapter  v.  being  devoted  to  the  song  of  Deborah 
and  Barak,  the  former  being  a  prophetess,  who  Uved  under  a 
tree,  and  judged  Israel ;  ^^  Blessed  above  women  shall  Jael  be  % 
and  all  the  sickening  details  of  the  act  celebrated  in  this  song 
are  bad  enough,  but  the  allusion  to  the  mother  of  Sisei;a, 
looking  out  at  a  window,  waiting  for  her  son's  return,  and 
listening  for  the  wheels  of  his  chariot,  exhibit  a  depth  of  such 
fiendish  malice,  as  makes  one  wonder  whether  such  monsters 
as  Jael,  Barak,  and  Deborah  really  did  exist,  or  whether  this 
song  is  the  wild  raving  of  some  poor  frenzied  limatic. 

Another  Shemite  people,  namely,  the  Midianites  (descended 
from  Midian,  son  of  Abraham,  or  more  probably  from  Medan, 
his  brother,  for  the  Israelites  had  exterminated  the  descendants 
of  Midian,  see  Numbers  xxxi.),  now  came  up  against  the  Israel- 
ites, and  drove  them  into  caves,  after  which  the  Ammonites, 
also  Shemite,  had  another  turn  at  them,  but  "  Jephthah,  the 
**  son  of  a  harlot '',  rose  up  in  defence  of  Israel,  and  "  the  spirit 
"  of  the  Lord  came  upon  Jephthah,  and  he  vowed  a  vow  unto 
"  the  Lord  that,  if  He  would  deliver  the  Ammonites  into  his 
"  hands,  that  he  would  offer  up,  as  a  burnt-offering  to  the 
"  Lord,  whatever  came  out  of  his  house  to  meet  him  at  his 
"  return  **, — the  Lord  "  delivered  them  into  his  hands  ",  and 
**  his  only  child  came  out  to  meet  him,  with  timbrels  and  with 
"  dances",  and  "  he  did  with  her  according  to  his  vow  "; — ^thus 
we  have  a  human  sacrifice,  not  offered  up  to  any  idol,  but  to 
the  God  of  the  Bible,  by  a  man  upon  whom  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord  is  therein  stated  to  have  come,  when  he  made  the  vow. 

After  this  the   Israelites  quarrel   among  themselves,  and 

^Jephthah  slaughtered  42,000  Ephraimites   in  one  day  at  the 

^3)assages  of  the  Jordan.    The  Philistines,  a  Hamite  race  who 

Hived  in  Canaan  before  the  days  of  Abraham,  overcame  the 

Israelites  soon  after,  and  held  them  in  subjection  forty  years. 

In  chapter  xviii.  we  hear  that  five  men  of  the  Israelite 

^'fcibe  of  Dan  went  out  to  spy  for  fresh  land,  and  came  to  Laish, 

"^rhere  "  they  saw  the  people  how  they  dwelt  careless,  after  the 

manner  of  the  Zidonians,  quiet  and  secure  ",  which  expression 

[ives  us  a  side  view  of  the  Hamite  race,  for  Zidon,  or  Sidon, 

the  eldest  son  of  Canaan,  son  of  Ham.     Observing  this, 

tiiey  returned,  fetched  "  600  men,  appointed  with  weapons  of 

**  war  .  •  .  and  came  unto  Laish,  unto  a  people  that  were  quiet 

**  and  secure,  and  they  smote  them  with  the  edge  of  the  sword, 

**  and  burnt  the  city  with  fire,  and  they  built  a  city,  and  dwelt 

**  therein,  and  called  it  Dan  ".     There  can  be  no  pretence  that 
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in  this  case  they  were  destroying  the  Canaanites  on  account  of 
their  idolatry,  as  not  only  no  mention  of  any  idols  among  the 
people  of  Laish'is  made,  but  these  600  men  of  Dan  were  them- 
selves idolators  of  the  worst  kind ;  for  on  the  road  they  came 
to  the  house  of  Micah  of  Mount  Ephraim,  who  had  given  200 
shekels  of  silver  to  a  founder,  who  had  made  thereof  two  images, 
which  Micah  placed  in  his  "  house  of  gods  ",  and,  having  pre- 
pared an  ephod  and  a  teraphim,  he  consecrated  his  own  son  to 
be  a  priest,  but  afterwards  hired  a  Levite  by  the  year  in  his 
stead,  for  ten  shekels  of  silver,  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  his 
victuals.  The  six  hundred  men  of  Dan,  "appointed  with 
"  their  weapons  of  war  ",  finding  these  things  at  the  house  of 
Micah,  "took  the  graven  image,  and  the  molten  image,  the 
ephdd  and  the  teraphim",  and  persuaded  the  Levite  "to  go 
"  with  them,  to  be  to  them  a  father  and  a  priest ",  as  it  was 
better  for  him  to  be  priest  to  a  tribe  than  to  one  man,  "  and 
"  the  priest's  heart  was  glad,  and  he  took  the  ephod  and  the 
"  teraphim,  and  the  graven  image,  and  went  in  the  midst  of 
**  the  people  ".  When  Micah  ran  after  them,  they  advised  him 
to  hold  his  tongue,  "  lest  angry  fellows  run  on  him,  and  lest 
"  he  and  his  household  lose  their  life  ",  and  "  when  Micah  saw 
"  they  were  too  strong  for  him,  he  turned  and  went  back  ".  These 
scions  of  the  chosen  race  then  went  on  with  their  journey, 
and  after  they  had  destroyed  the  city  of  L&ish,  and  all  the 
people  whom  they  had  found  there  "  quiet  and  secure ",  they 
"  set  up  Micah's  image,"  and  the  "  priest  and  his  sons  were 
"  priests  to  the  tribe  of  Dan,  until  the  day  of  the  captivity  of 
"  the  land  ",  which  occurred  about  680  yeiirs  after ;  so  they  were 
idolators  all  that  time  at  any  rate,  and  after  that  time  they 
were  never  heard  of  more  as  Israelites,  for  they  form  part  of 
the  (so-called)  "  lost  ten  tribes  of  Israel ". 

The  next  difficulty  occurs  in  a  quarrel  among  the  tribes ;  a 
Levite  of  Mount  Ephraim  was  travelling  with  his  concubine 
(chapter  xix.),  and  they  sat  down  in  a  street  of  Gibeah,  a  Ben- 
jaminite  city,  for  "  no  man  took  them  into  his  house  ";  at  last  an 
old  man  passed  who  came  from  Mount  Ephraim,  and  he  took  them 
into  his  house.  Certain  Benjaminites  then  beset  this  poor  man's 
home,  and,  being  given  to  unnatural  practices,  wished  to  **  know 
"  the  man  ",  instead  of  which  the  concubine  is  given  them, "  and 
"  they  knew  her,  and  abused  her  until  the  morning",  and  she  died 
at  the  door  of  the  house.  If  this  travelling  couple  had  been 
some  luckless  Hamite  and  his  wife^  we  should  probably  never 
have  heard  anything  more  about  it,  but  this  poor  creature,  thus 
inously  done  to  death,  happened  to  be,  as  we  have  seen, 
cancubme  of  a  Levite,  and  the  affair  caused  a  civil  war. 
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which  resulted  in  65,100  men  being  slain,  besides  aU  the 
women  and  children  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  The  book  of 
Judges  significantly  mentions  several  times,  that  "in  these 
"  days  there  was  no  king  in  Israel,  every  man  did  that  which 
**  was  right  in  his  own  eyes  ".  The  whole  period  was  in  fact 
one  of  anarchy.  That  records  such  as  these  should  be  care- 
fully preserved  is  doubtless  right  and  thoroughly  proper,  for 
they  belong  to  the  domain  of  history;  but  that  they  should  be 
termed  reUgion  is  truly  lamentable ;  as  a  study  which  might 
enable  earnest  and  good  men  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  the 
past  and  teach  the  rising  generation  what  to  avoid,  the  perusal 
of  these  historical  books  may  certainly  be  serviceable,  but  as  a 
foundation  of  religion  they  are  not  only  utterly  valueless  but 
extremely  detrimental. 

Soon  after  this  when  Eli,  a  descendant  of  Aaron,  was  high 
priest,  and  his  sons  were  wont  to  "  lay  with  the  women  that 
"assembled  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  " 
(1  Sam.  ii.  22),  "Israel  went  out  against  the  Philistines,  and 
"  the  Philistines  put  themselves  in  array  against  Israel,  and 
"when  they  joined  battle  Israel  was  smitten"  (iv.  1,  2),  and 
they  lost  about  4,000  men  in  the  field,  wherefore  they  said, 
"Let  us  fetch  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  that  it  may 
"  save  us  out  of  the  hand  of  our  enemies  ".  On  which  the 
Philistines  said  to  each  other,  "  Be  strong,  and  quit  yourselves 
"  like  men,  and  fight ",  and  "  Israel  was  smitten,  and  they  fled 
"  every  man  into  nis  tent,  and  there  was  very  great  slaughter, 
"  for  there  fell  of  Israel  30,000  footmen,  and  the  ark  of  God 
"  was  taken  ".  This  circumstance  shows  that  the  Philistines 
could  fight  well  enough  on  a  fair  field,  which  renders  it  all  the 
more  probable,  that  the  early  victories  over  them,  under  Joshua 
and  Moses,  were  due  to  their  being  attacked  when  they  were 
unprepared,  believing  themselves  to  be  "quiet  and  secure", 
"  dweUing  careless,  after  the  manner  of  the  Zidonians  ",  and  at 
peace  with  all  mankind. 

We  are  now  (1  Sam.  v.  et  eeq.)  asked  to  believe  that  when 
this  wooden  box,  covered  with  a  layer  of  gold,  and  called  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant,  which,  Uke  most  of  the  sacerdotal  outfit 
of  the  Israelite  high  priest,  was  copied  from  the  more  idolatrous 

Egyptians,  of  the  time  of  Moses for  in  Cooper's  "  Archaic 

"  Diet."  we  read,  as  follows,  under  Article  Sekett : 

'*  Sekett,  the  name  of  the  sacred  ark  of  the  Egyptian  gods,  it 
"  was  generally  made  of  wood  (as  the  ark  of  the  Israelites  was), 
"  richly  inlaid  and  painted ;  these  arks  held  the  sacred  figures  of 
"  the  gods,  and  they  were  covered  over  with  a  fine  gauze  curtain 
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**  or  canopy  (probably  answering  to  the  veil  and  tabernacle), 
"  they  were  generally  carried  with  great  pomp  on  the  ehavldere 
"  of  the  priests  (as  the  ark  of  the  Israelites  was),  sometimes 
"  statuettes  of  Isis  and  Nephthys  were  placed  beside  the  ark, 
"  as  protecting  it  (like  the  two  cherubim  of  the  Mosaic  ark). 
**  A  smaller  species  of  shrine  was  made  in  the  shape  of  a  rect- 
"  angular  box  (as  the  ark  of  the  Israelites  was),  with  a  flat  lid 
"  (answering  to  the  mercy  seat  where  God  was  supposed  to 
"  reside),  upon  which  were  placed  either  statues  of  the  Deity, 
"  or  models  of  sacred  trees.  These  were  borne  i/a  procession 
**by  means  of  two  long  staves^  which  passed  through  rings 
"  affuced  to  the  sides,^*  in  a  manner  precisely  similar  to  the  Ark 
"of  the  Covenant  of  the  Hebrew  writers."  {Memo:  In  the 
above  quotation  the  explanatory  words  in  parenthesis  have  been 
added  by  me.) 

We  are  now,  I  say,  asked  to  believe  that  when  this  wooden 
box  covered  with  a  layer  of  gold,  called  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant, 
and  not  only  copied  in  pattern  from  the  Egyptians,  but  also 
made  of  stolen  materials,  was  carried  to  Ashdod,  the  idol  or 
fish-^od  Dagon  fell  down  before  it  upon  two  separate  occasions, 
and  tne  men  of  the  city  both  small  and  great  were  afflicted  with 
the  piles,  so  they  sent  the  ark  away  to  Gath  ;  that  the  people 
of  that  place  also  took  to  having  the  piles,  so  they  passed  it  on 
to  Ekron,  on  which  "  the  hand  of  God  was  heavy  there",  and 
"  they  laid  the  ark  of  the  Lord  on  a  new  cart ",  with  a  cast  or 
image  of  the  piles  wherewith  the  Lord  had  smitten  them  in 
their  secret  parts,  and  the  two  cows,  which  had  been  tied  to  the 
cart,  took  it  to  Beth-Shemesh,  and  the  Lord  **  smote  the  people 
"  of  Beth-Shemesh,  because  they  had  looked  into  the  ark  of 
"  the  Lord,  even  He  smote  of  the  people  50,070  men  ";  and  so 
the  story  goes.  At  length  (1  Sam.  vii.  9)  "Samuel  took  a 
"  sucking  lamb,  and  ofiered  it  for  a  burnt  offering,  wholly  imto 
"  the  Lord  for  Israel,  and  the  Lord  heard  him  ;  and  as  Samuel 
"  was  offering  up  the  burnt  offering,  the  Philistines  drew  near 
"  to  battle  against  the  Israelites,  but  the  Lord  thimdered  with 
"  a  great  thimder  on  that  day  upon  the  Phib'stines,  and  dis- 
"  comfited  them  .  .  .  and  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  against  the 
"  Philistines  all  the  days  of  Samuel ".  If  any  folks  exist  who 
believe  these  statements,  it  must  seem  to  them  a  pity  that 
Samuel  did  not  think  of  cooking  a  lamb  for  God's  special  use  a 
little  sooner,  for  he  might  have  saved  the  50,070  Beth-Shemites, 
who  were  most  probably  Israelites,  like  himself,  for  we  are  told 
that  when  the  cow-cart  arrived  there,  "  the  people  lifted  up 
**  their  eyes,  and  rejoiced  to  see  it .  .  .  and  the  Levites  took 
"  down  the  ark,  and  clave  the  wood  of  the  cart,  and  offered  the 
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*  kine  for  a  burnt  offering  unto  the  Lord  **.:  it  certainly  is  a  pity 
that  they  had  not  reflected  that  sucking-lamb  was  preferable  to 
cow-beef,  for  over  and  above  the  50,070  Israelites  of  Beth- 
Shemish,  they  might  have  saved  these  two  cows,  but  still 
I  can  not  see  any  high  or  beneficial  moral  lesson  to  be  gleaned 
from  all  this. 

This  Samuel,  who  had  succeeded  Eli,  and  like  him  had  bad 

sons,  who  "  took  bribes  and  perverted  judgment ",  anointed  Saul 

to  be  king  over  Israel,  he  being  the  first  king  they  had ;  Jonathan 

his  son  "  smote  the  garrison  of  the  Philistines  that  was  in  Geba, 

^^and  the  Philistines   heard  of  it,  ...  .  and  the  Philistines 

**  gathered  themselves  together  to  fight  Israel,  30,000  chariots, 

^  6,000  hoisemen,  and  people  as  the  sand  which  is  on  the  sea- 

^ shore  in  multitude^  (1  Sam.  xiii.  3,  5);  so  the  successes  of 

Israel,  under  Moses  and  Joshua  358  years  before,  had  not  been  so 

complete  as  one  might  have  imagined,  considering  that  the  Lord 

is  stated  (Exodus  vi.)  to  have  promised  to  "  give  them  the  land 

"  of  Canaan,  as  he  had  sworn  unto  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob": 

and  (Exodus  xxiii.)  to  ^  deliver  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  into 

**  their  hand,  that  they  might  drive  them  out ",  and  had  said  to 

Moses,  ^^  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and  say  unto  them, 

**  When  ye  are  passed  over  Jordan  into  the  land  of  Canaan, 

**  then  ye  shall  drive  out  aU  the  vnhabitaTUs  of  the  land".    In 

spite  of  which  we  hear  (1  Sam.  xiii.  5)  that  "the  Philistines 

^came  up  and  pitched  in  Michmash,  and  when  the  men  of 

•*  Israel  saw  that  they  were  in  a  strait,  then  the  people  did  hide 

**  themselves  in  caves,  and  in  thickets,  and  in  rocks,  and  in  high 

•*  places,  and  in  pits  ".     Of  course  we  hear  of  some  wonderfiil 

doings,  in  fact  Jonathan  and  his  armour-bearer  are  stated  to 

have  gone  alone  and  attacked  the  Philistines,  and,  when  he  had 

killed  about  twenty  men,  "there  was  trembling  in  the  host, 

**  and  the  earth  quaked,  the  multitude  melted  away,  and  they 

**  went  on  beating  down  one  another"  (xiv.  14  to  16).     After 

t^his  Saul  fought  against  Moab  and  Ammon,  descended  from 

Hiot,  Abraham's  nephew,  and  against  Edom,  descended  from 

Sisau,  brother  of  Israel  and  grandson  of  Abraham,  and  also 

against  the  Amalekites,  whose  origin  is  not  stated,  and  then 

again  we  hear  that  "  there  was  sore  war  against  the  Philistines 

^  all  the  days  of  Saul  "  (xiv.  52),  so  that  in  spite  of  Jonathan's 

earthquakes  these  Philistines  still  took  a  deal  of  beating. 

In  1  Sam.  xv.  2,  3,  we  read  as  follows,  concerning  these 
days,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  I  remember  that  which 
•*  Amalek  did  to  Israel,  how  he  laid  wait  for  him  in  the  way 
**  when  he  came  up  from  Egypt ;  now  go  and  smite  Amalek, 
•*  and  utterly  destroy  all  that  they  have,  and  spare  them  not, 
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<^  but  slay  both  man  and  woman,  infant  and  suckling,  ox  and 
**  sheep,  camel  and  ass."  The  omnipotent  Creator  of  the  uni- 
verse, who  had  preserved  this  race  of  Amalek  throughout  their 
generations,  during  the  412  years  which  had  elapsed  since  Israel 
came  up  from  Egypt,  and  was  in  His  gracious  love  at  that  very 
moment  supplying  breath  to  these  men,  women,  infants  and 
sucklings,  who  could  have  had  no  hand  in  any  offence  com- 
mitted 412  years  previously,  is  thus  stated  to  have  ordered  their 
utter  extermination.  Does  any  man  believe  this  assertion? 
Does  any  himian  being  believe  that  God  ever  deputed  men  to 
slay  with  the  edge  of  the  sword  infants  and  sucklings,  because 
their  progenitors,  412  years  previouslyj  had  fought  against 
others,  who  had  come  up  into  their  land,  without  any  cause  of 
offence,  with  600,000  fighting  men,  "all  able  to  go  to  war"?  If 
so,  no  donkey  eating  thistles  in  a  ditch,  has  a  lower  perception 
of  God  than  that  man. 

However,  "  Saul  took  Agag  king  of  the  Amalekites  alive, 
"and  utterly  destroyed  all  the  people  with  the  edge  of  the 
*'  sword "  (xv.  8),  and  "  the  Lord  repented  that  he  had  made 
"  Saul  king  over  Israel "  (xv.  35),  for  **  Saul  had  spared  Agag, 
"  and  the  best  of  the  sheep,  and  of  the  oxen,  and  of  the 
"  fatlings,  and  the  lambs,  and  all  that  was  good  "  (xv.  9),  for 
although  he  had  "  utterly  destroyed  aU  the  people  with  the 
"  edge  of  the  sword"  (xv.  8),  the  Levite  priestcraft,  with  Samuel 
at  its  head  (all  to  a  man  descended  from  Levi,  who  with  his 
brother  Simeon  had  slain  Hamor  and  Shechem),  would  be  satis- 
fied with  nothing  but  utter  extermination ;  so,  after  roundly 
abusing  Saul,  "  Samuel  hewed  Agag  in  pieces  before  the 
Lord  in  Gilgal "  (xv.  33).  If  Saul  had  appealed  to  Samuel's 
feelings,  by  giving  him  a  good  taste  of  shoe-leather,  when  he 
told  them  that,  "  because  thou  hast  rejected  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  He  hath  also  rejected  thee  from  being  king  ",  instead  of 
whining  out  excuses,  and  "  laying  hold  upon  the  skirt  of 
*'  Samuel's  mantle  "  as  he  turned  away,  Saul  might  have  done 
some  good,  for  *'  he  was  higher  than  any  of  the  people,  from 
his  shoulders  and  upward  ",  and  a  little  gentle  persuasion  of 
this  kind,  judiciously  administered  with  the  proper  emphasis, 
would  have  set  an  example  which  in  after  years  might  have 
taught  kings  self-reliance,  and  we  should  not  have  had  so  many 
pitiable  instances  of  priest-ridden  monarchs  eating  humble-pie 
when  bullied  by  some  mitred  tyrant,  who  was  making  a  cat's 
paw  of  their  warlike  arm ;  but  "  ifs  "  will  not  alter  foots,  Saul 
the  Benjaminite  had  been  anointed  king  over  all  Israel  by 
Samuel  the  Levite,  and  although  the  first  king  they  had,  he 
was  as  much  under  the  dominion  of  priestcraft,  as  any  poten- 
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tate  of  the  middle  ages,  who  held  his  kingdom  under  the  pope, 
with  the  help  of  that  well-trained  force  in  cassock  and  cowl 
whom  his  holiness  supplied  for  that  purpose,  under  the  pretence 
of  imparting  ghostly  comfort,  but  in  reality  for  the  sake  of 
^^  the  tenth  sheaf ",  and  all  the  other  items  comprehended  in 
Jacob's  ten  per  cent,  arrangement. 

Samuel  next  proceeded  to  Beth-lehem,  and  anointed  David, 
son  of  Jesse,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  to  be  king  over  Israel. 
David,  though  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  was  however 
almost  as  much  Moabite  as  Israelite,  for  he  was  grandson  of 
Buth  the  Moabitess  (see  Buth  i.  4  and  iv.  13,  21,  22),  who  as 
such  was  descended  from  one  of  Lot's  daughters,  but  he  was 
nevertheless  thoroughly  Shemite.  From  this  time  we  are  told 
that  '*  an  evil  spirit  from  the  Lord  troubled  Saul ",  which,  being 
interpreted  by  the  light  of  the  actions  recorded  of  him,  appears 
to  mean  that  Saul  'went  mad,  or  rather  became  subject  to 
temporary  fits  of  insanity,  probably  caused  by  worrying  about 
the  threat  uttered  by  Samuel. 

About  this  time  (chap,  xvii.)    ^  the   Philistines    gathered 
together  their  armies  to  battle,  ....  and  there  went  forth 
a  champion  out  of  the  camp  of  the  Philistines,  named  Goliath 
of  Grath,  whose  height  was  six  cubits  and  a  span ;  he  had  a 
^  helmet  of  brass  upon  his  head,  and  the  staff  of  his  spear  was 
^  like  a  weaver's  beam,  .  •  .  and  the  Philistine  said,  I  defy  the 
^*  armies  of  Israel  this  day,  give  me  a  man  that  we  may  fight 
^  together,  and  when  Saul  and  all  Israel  heard  those  words  of 
^  the  Philistine,  they  were  dismayed  and  greatly  afraid,  .  •  •  • 
^  and  the  Philistine  drew  near,  and  presented  himself  morning 
"  and  evening  for  forty  days,  .  .  .  and  all  the  men  of  Israel, 
^  when  they  saw  the  man,  fled  from  him,  and  were  sore  afraid  "• 
Now  concerning  Glyt,  Goliath  or  Goliad,  the  giant  of  Gath ; 
in  Welsh,  OaUt  means  "  energy,  power  ",and  Olewyd  means  "bra- 
very"—  in  Irish  (Supplement),  Oleodh  means  "  manhood" — and 
in  Latin  Calickis,  Calida  means  "bold,  ready" — in  Irish  Oaliaih 
is  **  a  helmet",  and,  although  in  Latin  Galea  is  "a  helmet",  yet 
OaUattLS,  Oaleata,  is  "  one  who  wears  a  helmet " — in  Cornish, 
Oledhj  or y  according  to  Borlase,  Clethe  means  "a  sword" — ^in 
Italian  Oialda  is  "  a  kind  of  ancient  spear  ", — while  in  Gaelic 
and  Irish  Oath  (his  native  place)  also  means  "a  spear" — in  Irish, 
€Haith  or  Oliaih,  and  in  Gaelic,  Oliath^  mean  "  war,  battle  ", — 
^hile  in  French  (Bomane)  QuiUeter  means  "  to  stand  still,  to 
•*  hold  oneself  upright  like  a  skittle  ", — in  Arabic  902  Ghahvai 
plural  Ghalwut),  means  "  a  butt  for  archers" — in  French  Galet 
means  "a  pebble-stone", — and  in  Arabic  974  Kulxaat  means  "a 
^  stone  or  ball  thrown  by  a  sling  ". 

A  20 
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All  the  world  has  heard  of  how  David  killed  Goliath  with  a 
stone  hurled  from  his  sling,  and  to  those  with  whom  ^^  nothing 
**  succeeds  like  success  ",  David  was  a  great  man  henceforth, 
and  still  remains  so  ;  but  when  we  remember  that  Goliath  had 
not  challenged  him  to  a  slinging  match,  but  that  he  stood  up 
like  a  tower  to  meet  another  man  with  sword  and  spear  like 
himself,  it  is  evident  that  this  was  not  a  fair  fight,  especially 
when  we  remember  that  slinging  was  a  speciality  of  the 
Israelites,  the  town  of  Gibeah  alone  producing  *'700  left- 
handed  men,  who  could  every  one  of  them  "  sling  a  stone  at 
an  hair-breadth,  and  not  miss "  (Judges  xx,  16).  Goliath  of 
Gtith  was  therefore  taken  at  a  disadvantage,  David  was  evi- 
dently a  practised  slinger,  for  ^his  sUng  was  in  his  hand", 
and  slinging  was  as  general  in  his  day  as  in  that  of  the  700 
men  above  alluded  to,  for  we  hear  shortly  after  (1  Chron. 
zii.  2),  that  David  was  joined  at  Ziklag  by  a  company  of  able 
slingers,  ^^who  could  use  both  the  right  hand  and  the  left 
"  in  hurling  stones  ".  It  was  therefore  no  special  wonder  that 
he  should  hit  the  mark,  and  no  proof  that  he  was  "the 
^  beloved  of  God",  as  is  pretended;  indeed,  if  such  a  man  as 
David  afterwards  showed  himself  can  be  forgiven  by  the 
supreme  Giver  of  Life,  there  is  no  need  to  say  to  a  man  con- 
demned to  be  himg  ''  may  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  your 
'*  soul ",  for  the  Lord  will  deal  even-handed  justice,  and  would 
love  him  also. 

This  matter  of  Goliath  is  important  however  in  another 
respect,  in  connection  with  the  Hamite  race,  information  con- 
cerning whom  we  are  looking  out  for  as  we  progress ;  he  is 
stated  to  have  been  six  cubits  and  a  span  in  height,  which  ac- 
cording to  some  authorities  is  10  feet  7  inches,  and  to  others 
10  feet  10  inches,  a  height  which  it  is  quite  possible  that  one 
man  out  of  many  might  attain  to;  as,  on  reference  to  the 
Ency.  Brit,  article  Oianta^  it  will  be  seen  that  many  persons 
have  been  known  in  modem  times  to  have  reached  a  height 
similar  to  the  above,  and,  at  any  rate,  it  is  well  known  that 
some  individuals  do  exceed  the  average  height  by  a  considerable 
difference ;  but  confining  ourselves  to  the  Biblical  record,  it 
will  be  observed  that  Og,  the  king  of  Bashan,  was  another 
giant;  his  bed  is  stated,  in  Deut.  iii.  11,  to  have  been  nine 
cubits  long,  which  is  about  15  feet  9  inches,  and  to  have  been 
**  an  iron  bedstead,"  which  shows  that  these  Ganaanites  were 
tolerably  advanced  in  civilization,  or  they  would  not  have  had 
iron  bedsteads  over  3,000  years  ago.  Goliath  was  a  Philistine, 
Og  was  a  king  of  the  Amorites  (Deut.  xxxi.  4),  while  the 
Anakim  and  the  Bephaim  are  repeatedly  spoken  of  as  giants,  as 
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in  Numbers  xiii.  33,  &c.,  all  of  these  being  of  the  race  of  Ham, 
and  no  giants  being  ever  mentioned  of  any  other  race. 

In  Arabic  874  Aarrrni  plural  AauTma  feminine  AaTn/ffum 
means  ^^tall",  and  Aama  (119)  has  the  same  meaning,  1378 
Wahra  is  "  a  large-bodied  man  ",  and  983  KawwaTn  "  of  a  fine 
"  stature  " ;  in  Icelandic  Imi  is  "  a  giant ",  Ama  is  "  a  giantess ** 
and  Yma  "  the  name  of  a  giantess  **,  words  which  can  only  refer 
to  Ham,  otherwise  Cham  or  Cam  the  son  of  Noah,  as  the 
majority  of  the  names  of  his  sons,  grandsons,  and  descendants 
generally,  have  similar  meanings. 

Now  concerning  his  son  Canaan,  whose  name,  as  I  shall 
show  in  Chapter  VIII.,  is  more  correctly  Chna  or  Cna;  in 
Chinese  III.  688  Khin  means  ^  a  long  or  tall  appearance, 
•*  elegant  **,  I.  589  Keuen  means  ^  very  large,  exceedingly  great ", 

and  in  Cornish  Gheon  is  "  a  giant ". Ht,  Eth,  Heth,  Chet 

or  Cheth,  &ther  of  the  Hittites,  is  probably  the  best  known  of 
Canaan's  sons;  in  Cornish  Etha  is  ** great"  and  Uthy  "very 
^  great ",  in  Lepcha  (Sikkim)  Atho  means  "  tall ",  in  Toungthu 
(Siam)  Hto  is  "tall \  in  French  HatU  metos  " high,  tall ",  in 
Manchou  Tartar  ^e^ou  is  "  a  big  man,  large  ",  in  Mfut  (African) 
Aiu  or  Ketu  is  "  great,  large  **,  in  Gyami  (Tibet)  Kouti  is 
«  tall ",  in  Gyarung  (Tibet)  Kakti  is  "great",  in  Kuri  (India) 

Kat  is  "  great ",  and  in  Icelandic  Ketta  is  "  a  giantess  ". 

YboB  or  lebus,  Eva  or  Hivi,  Aruca,  Sini,  Aradi,  and  Chamath 
were  all  sons  of  Canaan,  and  brothers  of  Heth;  concerning 
these  we  have  Greek  Ypsi  or  Upsi  "  high,  on  high,  aloft ", 
Ypaoa^  YpaeoSf  Ypaei^  "  height ",  and  French  Epais  "  large, 
*  big,  thick-set " ;  in  Arabic  197  Yafaa  plural  Ayfaa  means 
"  a  tall  youth",  and  Ifaa  means  "being  tall" ;  in  Khari  Naga 
(Bengal)  Oregu  means  "tall";  in  Arabic  719  Si/na  means 
"  becoming  tall ",  in  Deoria  Chutia  (Bengal)  Suvni  is  **  tall ", 
in  Zulu  Kafir  Swani  is  "a  tall  person",  in  Arabic  765 
Shanah  or  Shanahi  is  "  long,  very  tall ",  in  Gaelic  Sonn  is 
•*a  stout  man",  and  in  both  Gaelic  and  Irish  Son  is  "tall "  ;  in 
Sibsagar  Miri  (Bengal)  Aiardah  means  "  tall ",  in  Irish  Urradh 
is  **  high",  in  Polish  Uroda  means  "  stature,  grace,  shape,  size  ", 
in  Welsh  Hardd  means  "  towering,  of  fine  growth  ",  and  in  Cornish 
Wrath  is  a  "  a  giant " ;  in  Arabic  978  Kumad  is  "  large,  strong, 

"  bulky",  and  in  Horpa  (Tibet)  Kamthu  means  **  great". 

When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  Heth,  lebus.  Amor,  Hivi,  Aruca, 
Sini,  Aradi,  and  Chamath  were  all  brothers,  and  that  similar 
meanings  have  been  already  quoted  for  words  coinciding  with 
the  names  of  their  father  and  grandfather,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  these  words  were  coined  to  describe  them,  and  that  they 
are  derived  from  the  names  of  Canaan's  sons  given  above. 

A  20  2 
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This  brings  us  to  the  brothers  and  nephews  of  Canaan ;  in 
Irish  Fad  is  "  long,  tall ",  in  Gaelic  Fad  is  also  **  tall  \  and 
Faide  "  tallness  of  person  ",  in  Gondi  (India)  Fada  is  **  great  **, 
in  Abor  Miri  (Bengal)  Bote  is  **  great ",  in  Thochu  (Tibet)  PwUha- 
is  "  great ",  in  Irish  Foth  is  "  a  giant ",  and  in  Gaelic  Fat  is 
**  a  giant " ;  now  Phud,  Pot,  Put,  Puth  or  Phuth,  the  names  of 
whose  sons  are  unfortunately  not  recorded,  was  brother  of  Canaan 

and  so  was  Chush,  Cus  or  Kos,  concerning  whom  we  find 

that  in  Patagonian  Chaish  is  "big",  and  in  Fanti  (African) 
Keasi  is  "big",  in  Swahili  (African)  Kuza  is  "large,  fall 
"  grown",  in  Arabic  985  Kahwas  is  "  tall",  in  Kami  (Burmah) 
Kaaa  is   "tall",  and  in  Icelandic  Kiai  is  "the  name  of  a 

"  giant ". Saba,  Havila  or  Chavila,  Sabta,  Kamh  or  fiaama, 

Daran,  Lehabi,  Neptu,  Patras  and  Philisti  were  nephews  of 
Canaan,  and  in  Arabic  798  Sayhah  is  "  a  tall  man  " ;  in  Ice- 
landic Hafli  is  "the  name  of  a  giant",  and  in  Kouri  (Afirican) 
Kopala  means  "large";  in  Arabic  680  Saint  means  "tall, 
"  straight,  of  a  good  stature";  in  Hebrew  Rom  (D1*))  means 
**  tall ",  and  is  so  used  in  Deut.  ix.  2,  "  a  people  great  and  tall  % 
in  Coptic  Rem  means  "  to  be  high  ",  and  Rarna  "  height "  (see 
Bunsen  v.  763),  in  Assyrian  Ramu  is  "  height ",  in  Irish  Romho 
is  "  great ",  and  in  Icelandic  Raumr  is  "  a  big  huge  person,  a 
"  giant " ;  in  Welsh  Tara/n  means  "  of  a  goodly  size  or  magni- 
"tude";  in  Bahingya  (Nepal)  Laba  is  "tall";  in  Santali 
(India)  Napada  is  "  great " ;  in  Polish  Podroanac  is  "  to  grow 
"  taller  ",  and  Podrost  "  growth  " ;  in  Spanish  FUisteo  means 
**  big,  as  applied  to  a  man  of  great  bulk  ",  in  Portuguese  PAtZi- 
eteu  means  "  of  a  gigantic  figiure  or  size ",  and  Polhaatro  is 
"  a  tall  young  man  ",  while  in  Polish  Pleczysty  means  "  broad- 

"  shouldered". Taken  in  conjunction  with  each  other,  and 

with  what  has  gone  before,  these  can  have  reference  to  none 
other  than  Saba,  Havila  or  Chavila,  Sabta,  Ramh  or  Baama, 
Daran,  Lehabi,  Neptu,  Patras,  and  Philisti,  nephews  of  Canaan. 

Of  the  same  family,  at  a  later  date,  we  hear  a  good  deal  of 
the  Przy,  Parzy  or  (as  they  are  rendered  in  English)  the 
Perizzites,  concerning  whom  we  have  in  Persian  228  Barz  or 
Burzj  "  stature,  height,  tallness,  tall ",  in  Welsh  Bras  "  laige  ", 

and  in  Cornish  Bras  "  great " ; ^the  Bephaim,  descended 

from  Rpa,  Rapa,  or  Bapha,  are  another  well  known  people  of  the 
same  stock ;  in  Nachereng  (Nepal)  Repa  means  "  tall ",  and  in 
Hebrew  Rpa  or  Rapa  (KS*))  means  "a  giant",  and  also  one  of 
"the  Bephaim",  and  is  so  used  in  Deut.  iii.  13  "the  land  of 
*'  giants  ",  in  1  Chron.  xx.  8  "  the  giant  in  Gath  ",  and  in  Genesis 
xiv.  5  "smote  the  Rephaim^\ The  Anakim  again,  de- 
scended from  Ank  or  Anak,  are  also  spoken  of  more  than  once  as 
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a  giant  race,  and  in  HinduBtani  232  Unch  means  "  tall,  lofty  ", 
while  in  Irish  Ang  means  "  great ",  and  in  Welsh  the  same 
word  viz.  Ang  means  "  faroad,  large  ". 

Coming  to  individuals  again,  Arba  was  grandfather  of  Sesai 
or  Sheshai  and  Achiman ;  in  Swahili  (African)  Urefu  means 
"  length  ",  and  in  Spanish  Arriba  and  Silso  have  exactly  the 
same  meaning  as  each  other,  viz,j  "  above,  over,  up,  aloft " ;  in 
Arabic  753,  Bhaashaa  means  **  long,  tall ",  and  in  Coptic  (see 
Bunsen,  v.  773),  Za  or  Zoia  means  "  height "  (which  has  pro- 
bably given  rise  to  the  English  word  8ize^  meaning  "  bigness  " 
or  *'  bulk  in  general ",  though  the  word  is  now  used  to  denote 
amount  of  size,  whether  that  size  be  large  or  small) ;  and  in 
Greek  AkmenoSy  Akmene  or  AcmenoSy  Acmene  uiea.n8  "full 

**  grown  ". Among  the  Hittites,  viz,  descendants  of  Heth 

son  of  Canaan,  already  noticed,  we  hear  of  Ephron  the  Hittite, 
Zohar,  Saar  or  Sochar  the  Hittite,  and  Beeri  the  Hittite ;  in 
Icelandic  Yfrinn  means  "  large,  over-great "  ;  in  Persian  647 
Zawar  means  "  huge,  mighty,  powerful ",  673  Sar  is  "  high, 
**  tall "  ;  in  Finnic  Suuri  is  "  great ",  and  in  Arabic  651  Zukhriy 
is  '*  long,  tall "  ;  in  Toma  (African)  Boroa,  and  in  Hindustani 

308   Bura  mean  "large". Contemporary   with  Ephron, 

namely  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  was  Mlky-Zdk  viz.  king 
Zedek,  in  Persian  684,  685  SUekh  means  "  tallness,  straight- 

"  ness  ",  and  Sitegh  "  straight,  tall  " ; again,  Suah,  Sua,  or 

Shuah,  the  Canaanite,  was  contemporary  with  Jacob;  in 
Sanscrit  1099  Sah  means  "  to  be  strong",  in  Chinese  I.  597  Sze 
or   598    Tauy  nieans    "large,  great",  and   497   Shuh   means 

*'  high,  lofty  ". In  Joshua's  time  we  hear  of  Aog,  Ogh,  Og 

or  Hog,  the  Amorite  king  of  Bashan  (whose  iron  bedstead,  as 
already  mentioned,  was  15  feet  9  inches  in  length) ;  in  Swedish 
Hogj  means  "  high,  tall ",  in  Dutch  Hoog  also  means  "  high, 
"tall",  in  Anglo-Saxon  Heag  is  "high",  and  in  Wright's 
Obsolete  English  Hoghe  is  "high",  in  Pakhya  (Nepal)  Ago 
means  "  tall ",  in  Assyrian  Ucu  is  "  great ",  in  Greek  Ogkoay 
Ogkau,  Ogko  is  "bulk,  weight,  size",  and  Ogkoo  "to  increase  in 
"  size  ",  in  Irish  (Supplement)  Oigh  is  "great",  in  Turkish  1143 
Yuja  is  "  high,  tall ",  in  English  Huge  is  "  vast  in  size  ",  and  in 

Wright's  Obsolete  English  Hogge  is  "  huge  "  ; -Piram  or 

Baran,  the  Canaanite,  was  king  of  Jarmuth  at  this  time ;  in 
Madi  (India)  Perama  is  "  great ",  and  in  English  Brawn  means 
"  bulk,  muscular  strength  ". 

Later  on  we  have,  in  David's  time,  Makh  or  Maacha,  father 
of  the  king  of  Gath ;  Glyt,  Goliad  or  Goliath,  the  giant  who 
was  bom  there ;  his  brother  Lahmi ;  Ishbi  another  Philistine, 
and  Tay,  Toi,  Tohi,  Thoi,  Thoiou  or  Thogi,  king  of  Hamath  ; 
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taking  these  contemporaries  of  David  in  the  order  above  men- 
tioned, in  Uraon  (India)  Micha  means  "  tall ",  in  Greek  Mecas 
(neuter  Meca)  or  Megas  (neuter  Mega)  is  "  big,  great  in  size, 
**  high,  long,  strong,  mighty ",  and  Mecos^  Meceos,  Mecei  or 
MekoSj  MekeoSy  Mekei,  is  ^^  height,  tallness,  stature  ",  in  Scotch 
Myche  is  "  great,  much ",  and  in  Irish  Mog  is  "  great,   big, 
**  bulky  " ;  in  Scotch  OUd  is  "  great,  strong,  well  grown  ",  in 
Icelandic  OUd/r  is  "  stout,  brawny  ",  in  Scotch  again  QvJiuU  is 
^^a  large  object,  as  an  unco  quhvM  of  a  man";    in  Accadian 
Lamma  is  ^^a  colossus",  and  in  Arabic    94  Ishbua  means 
"growing  tall  and  luxuriant",  and  98  Ashfaa  means  **tall- 
**  stature " ;  in  New   Zealand   Tawhai  is  "  to  grow  tall ",  in 
Tablung  Naga  (Bengal)  Tau  is  "tall",  and  so  it  is  in  Sgau- 
karen  (Siam),  in  Bhutani  Tho  is  "  tall ",  in  Chinese  there  are 
many  references  to  this,  for  instance  III.  616  Thuy,  "  ^gh? 
"  lofty".  III.  476  Theaou  "the  appearance  of  a  long  body  or  a 
"  tall  person  ",  III.  478  Taou  "  the  appearance  of  a  long  tall 
**  person  ",  III.  478  To  "  wide  and  thick,  a  large  person  **, '  I. 
596  Taou, "  large,  great ",  I.  588  and  II.  447  Te,  "  large,  great ", 
I.  573  Ta,  "  large,  great,  long  ",  &c.,  in  Amoy  Toa  is  "  great  **,  in 
Dungmali  (Nepal)  DAi,  and  in  Lohorong  (Nepal)  Dhea  or  Deha 
is  "  great ",  in  Chhingtangya  (Nepal)  Thekha  is  "  great ",  and  in 
Newar  (Nepal)  Tango  or  Tagu  is  "  great ". 

Again,  take  the  following  Hamite  towns,  which  were  pro- 
bably named  from  the  men  who  built  them,  viz.  IQnh,  KaLEmh 
or  Calane  ;  Kpyrh  or  Kapyrh  ;  Makkedah  or  Macheda ;  Tank  or 
Taanach  ;  and  Ypth,  Ypatah  or  Iphthach  ;  in  Persian  1017 
Kalan  is  "  big,  stout,  bulky,  high  ",  in  Hindustani  1596  Kalan 
is  "  large,  great,  big  ",  and  in  Siamese  Kalohn  is  "  great " ;  in 
Hindustani  1549  Kabir  is  "full  grown,  large,  immense  ",  in  Soa 
(African)  Kahiri  is  **  great,  large  ",  in  Adirar  (African)  Kaherv, 
means  the  same,  and  in  Arabic  994  Kubar  means  *'  great,  huge  "; 
in  Assyrian  Mukhudu  is  "  great ",  in  Irish  Mochd  is  "  great ", 
and  in  Greek  Megethoa,  Megetheoa,  Megethei  or  MecethoSy  Meee- 
theoSy  Mecethei  means  "  greatness,  height  of  stature,  size  ** ;  in 
Hindustani  695  Tung  is  "  tall,  high  ",  in  Malayan  76  Tvaggi  is 
"  high,  lofty,  tall";  and  in  Icelandic  Ofoti  is  "the  name  of  a 
"  giant ". 

We  have  therefore  in  the  Biblical  account  two  branches  of 
the  race  of  Ham  definitely  stated  to  have  been  a  race  of  giants, 
while  two  other  branches  are  stated  to  have  produced  imdvuidual 
giants,  and  not  only  does  etymolo^  confirm  these  statements, 
but  it  would  appear  therefrom  that  these  were  by  no  means 
isolated  instances;  it  would  however  be  misleadmg  to  infer 
from  this  that  the  Hamites  were  all  actual  gianta,  but  we  may 
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fairly  conclude  that  they  were  a  fine  race  of  tail  men.  Now 
although  it  would  be  absurd  to  pretend  that  they  were  any 
better  than  the  Shemites  on  that  account,  there  are  two  facts 
which  it  is  only  right  to  point  out,  namely  that  remarkably  tall 
or  gigantic  men,  whenever  met  with,  have  generally,  if  not  in- 
variably, been  spoken  of  as  being  also  very  good-tempered,  easy 
going  men,  of  a  kind  and  gentle  nature,  which  is  a  great  speci- 
ality of  the  Hamite  race  as  we  have  partly  seen,  but  shall  see 
still  more,  further  on ;  and  secondly,  their  stature  bespeaks  the 
virtue  of  their  ancestors ;  rakes  and  profligates  beget  no  giants 
upon  women  of  drimken  or  immorsd  habits,  I  have  therefore 
taken  this  opportunity  of  drawing  attention  to  their  stature, 
but  merely  as  an  evidence  that  they  were  not  a  stimted,  besotted, 
depraved,  degraded  race ;  what  they  were,  and  how  to  sift  them 
now  from  the  nations,  I  shall  show  further  on,  although  I  may 
say  at  once  that  height  forms  no  necessary  part  of  their  identi- 
fication. 

In  1  Samuel  xviii.  27,  we  hear  that  ^'  David  arose,  he  and 
^  his  men,  and  slew  200  men  of  the  Philistines,  and  David 
**  brought  their  foreskins  and  gave  them  in  full  tale  to  the  king, 
"  that  he  might  be  the  king's  son-in-law,  and  Saul  gave  him 
**  Michal  his  daughter  to  wife  ".  The  custom  of  scalping  a 
slain  enemy,  as  practised  by  some  savage  nations,  has  always, 
and  with  perfect  justice,  been  considered  a  great  mark  of  bar- 
barity; the  North  American  Indians  are  rewarded  by  their 
chiefs  according  to  the  number  of  scalps  they  bring  in ;  this 
bringing  the  foreskins  of  slain  enemies  into  camp  is  at  least 
equally  barbarous,  and  far  more  disgusting,  especially  as  the 
price  of  a  bride. 

Few  men  have  ever  been  the  subject  of  more  undeserved 
praise  than  this  David ;  in  1  Samuel  xiii.  14  he  is  described  as 
"  a  man  after  the  Lord's  own  heart ",  and  in  xvi.  13  we  are  told 
that  when  Samuel  anointed  him  ^'  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  came 
**  upon  David  firom  that  day  forward  ",  he  is  repeatedly  called 
**  the  Lord's  servant ",  that  is  to  say  in  twenty-five  instances, 
such  as  2  Samuel  vii.  5,  "  thus  saith  the  Lord,  Gro  and  tell  My 
"  servant  David  ",  and  one  of  the  highest  titles  of  Jesus,  called 
Christ,  is  "  son  of  David  ",  to  whom  his  genealogy  is  traced  in 
Matthew  i.  and  Luke  iii.  Yet  after  "  the  spirit  of  the  Lord 
**  had  come  upon  him,  firom  that  day  forward",  he  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  band  of  marauders  "  every  one  that  was  in  distress, 
in  debt,  or  discontented,  about  four  himdred  men"  (1  Sam. 
XYJi.  2),  and  lived  by  extorting  black  mail  ft-om  the  farmers. 

Among  these  latter  was  one  Nabal,  who,  in  reply  to  David's 
requisition,  replied  (1  Sam.  xxv.  10,  11),  "Who  is  David,  and 
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**  who  is  the  son  of  Jesse  ?  there  be  many  servants  nowadays 
^Hhat  break  away  every  man  from  his  master;  shall  I  then  take 
**  my  bread,  and  my  water,  and  my  flesh,  that  I  have  killed  for  my 
"  shearers,  and  give  it  unto  men  whom  I  know  not  whence  they 
**  be  "?  As  soon  as  David  heard  this  he  ordered  400  of  his  band, 
which  had  increased  to  600,  to  gird  on  their  swords,  and  follow  him 
to  Nabal's  farm,  having  determined  to  slaughter  the  whole  house- 
hold before  morning  (xxv.  22);  on  the  way,  however,  they  met 
Nabal's  wife,  with  200  loaves,  2  bottles  of  wine,  5  sheep  ready 
dressed,  with  plenty  of  parched  com,  raisins  and  figs — farmer 
Nabal  died  ten  days  after,  and  David  married  his  wife  directly. 

After  this,  he  and  his  band  went  and  dwelt  with  the  Philis- 
tine king  of  Grath,  pretending  to  have  rebelled  against  Saul, 
and  lived  there  sixteen  months,  during  which  time  he  treach- 
erously invaded  the  villages  at  a  distance  occupied  by  "  the  old 
"  inhabitants  of  the  land  ",  took  their  sheep,  their  oxen,  their 
asses,  and  their  camels,  and  left  neither  man  nor  woman  alive 
(lest  it  should  come  to  the  ears  of  the  king  of  Grath,  to  whom 
he  pretended  that  he  had  made  a  raid  on  some  of  the  cities  of 
Judah),  utter  extermination  being  a  favourite  practice  of  this 
double-faced  villain,  who  is  profanely  and  impiously  described 
in  1  Samuel xiii.  14,  as  **a  man  after  God's  own  heart". 

A  great  battle  was  now  fought  between  the  Israelites  and 
the  Philistines,  at  which  David  was  absent  by  request  of  his 
host  the  king  of  Gath ;  Saul  was  wounded,  three  of  his  sons 
killed,  and  his  army  "  fled  before  the  Philistines  ",  on  which 
Saul  fell  upon  his  own  sword  and  died  (1  Samuel  xxxi.\  Civil 
war  now  ensued  between  those  who  followed  Ishboshetn,  son  of 
Saul,  and  those  who  followed  David,  resulting  in  David  gaining 
the  victory  and  becoming  king  over  all  Israel,  and,  having  taken 
Jerusalem  from  the  Jebusites,  he  made  that  city  his  head 
quarters  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  now  bethought  him  of 
fetching  God  to  live  there,  for  presmnptuous  in  the  extreme,  and 
fearfully  wicked,  as  such  pretension  is,  that  is  what  the  follow- 
ing really  amounts  to,  unless  we  charitably  conclude,  as  I  have 
long  since  done,  that  the  god  of  Israel  was  nol  God,  but  a  mere 
local  or  family  fetich,  like  Chemosh,  the  god  of  the  Moabites, 
Milcom,  the  god  of  the  children  of  Ammon,  &c.  &c. ;  that  the 
Jehovah  we  read  of  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  is  in  fact  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  Jove  of  the  pagans,  who  is  fabled  to 
have  overthrown  the  Titans  or  ancient  giarts,  with  his  terrible 
thunders  and  three-forked  lightning,  exactly  as  Jehovah  is  said 
to  have  thundered  upon  the  Philistines,  and  at  various  times  to 
have  smitten  many  who  displeased  him,  such  as  Uzzah  in  the 
annexed  extract,  but  that  there  is  no  more  truth  in  these  state- 
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ments,  which  were  invented  to  over-awe  the  people,  than  there 
was  in  the  endless  legends  concerning  the  pagan  Jove. 

B.C.  104.2.  2  Samuel  VI. 

2  And  David  arose  and  went  with  all  the  people 
that  were  with  him,  to  bring  up  the  ark  of  God,  whose 
name  is  called  by  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  that 
dwelleth  between  the  cherubims. 

3  And  they  set  the  ark  of  God  upon  a  new  cart, 
and  Uzzah  and  Ahio  drove  the  cart. 

5  And  David,  and  all  the  house  of  Israel,  played 
before  the  Lord  on  all  manner  of  instruments.  .  .  . 

6  And  Uzzah  put  forth  his  hand  to  the  ark  of  God, 
and  took  hold  of  it,  for  the  oxen  shook  it. 

7  And  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against 
Uzzah,  and  God  smote  him  there  for  his  error  (or 
rather  his  rashness,  as  in  the  margin  of  large  Bibles, 
or  his  indiscretion,  as  translated  in  the  French  Bibles), 
and  there  he  died  by  the  ark  of  God. 

14  And  David  danced  before  the  Lord  with  all  his 
might,  girded  with  a  linen  ephod. 

16  And  as  the  ark  of  the  Lord  came  into  the 
city  of  David,  Michal,  Saul's  daughter,  saw  King 
David  leaping  and  dancing  before  the  Lord,  and  she 
despised  him  in  her  heart. 

17  ...  .  And  David  oflFered  burnt  oflFerings,  and 
peace  ofiFerings  before  the  Lord. 

20  And^Michal  came  out  to  meet  David,  and  said. 
How  glorious  was  the  king  of  Israel  to-day,  who  un- 
covered himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  handmaids  of  his 
servants,  as  one  of  the  vain  fellows  shamelessly  un- 
covereth  himself ! 

21  And  David  said  imto  Michal,  it  was  before  the 
Lord.  •  •  . 

This  leaping  and  capering  sham  fanatic,  concerning  whom 
it  is  asserted  that  "  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  had  come  upon  him 
"  from  that  day  forward  "  had  two  wives  besides  Michal  (the 
daughter  of  Saul,  for  whom  he  had  collected  such  an  elegant 
wedding  present),  namely  the  widow  of  farmer  Nabal,  and 
Ahinoam  of  Jezreel ;  nevertheless  one  day,  when  his  army  was 
engaged  fighting  the  Ammonites,  and  he  was  remaining  at 
home,  it  chanced  that  while  walking  upon  the  roof  of  his  house 
*'  he  saw  a  woman  washing  herself,  and  she  was  very  beautiful 
**  to  look  upon  " ;  having  learned  that  she  was  the  wife  of  Uriah 
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the  Hittite  (namely  a  Canaanite  who  had  taken  service  under 
David,  in  his  war  against  the  Shemites  of  Ammon),  David  sent 
messengers  and  took  her,  ^^  and  he  lay  with  her,  and  the  woman 
"  conceived  ".  On  this  David  sent  for  Uriah,  from  the  wars,  and 
having  enquired  the  news,  sent  him  home,  evidently  intending 
that  the  child  should  pass  as  a  slightly  premature  child  of  Uriah's; 
the  Hittite  however  being  a  man  of  war,  in  full  training,  "went 
^^  not  down  to  his  house  but  slept  at  the  door  of  the  king  ",  and 
when  David  enquired  of  him  why  he  did  so,  answered,  '*The 
"  servants  of  my  Lord  are  encamped  in  open  fields ;  shall  I  then 
^^  go  into  mine  house,  to  eat  and  drink  and  lie  with  my  wife  ?  as 
**  thou  livest  I  will  not  do  this  thing  ".  David  therefore  kept 
him  with  him,  and  that  evening  "  made  him  drunk  ",  neverthe- 
less he  slept  as  he  had  done  before,  "  but  went  not  down  to  his 
**  house  ".  David  therefore  wrote  a  letter  to  his  general  at  the 
war,  "  and  sent  it  by  the  hand  of  Uriah,  saying.  Set  Uriah  in 
"  the  forefront  of  the  hottest  battle,  and  retire  ye  from  him, 
"  that  he  may  be  smitten  and  die  ".  (2  Samuel  xi.  14,  15.) 
This  abominable  plot  was  carried  out,  Uriah  the  Hittite  was 
"  assigned  a  place  "  near  the  wall  of  the  city  which  they  were 
besieging,  and  he  was  duly  killed,  after  which  David  sent  for 
his  wi£e  and  married  her ;  she  bore  a  son  which  died,  but  she 
was  nevertheless  mother  of  David's  son  Solomon,  who  was  pro- 
bably the  most  selfish,  self-indulgent  man  that  ever  existed. 
In  this  particular  instance  David's  conduct  was  censured  by 
Nathan,  but  in  other  respects  there  is  no  fault  found  with  him, 
indeed  it  is  especially  stated  in  1  Kings,  xv.  5,  "  David  did 
"  that  which  was  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  and  turned 
"  not  aside  from  anything  He  commanded  him,  all  the  days  of 
"  his  life,  save  only  in  the  matter  of  Uriah  the  Hittite  ",  and 
consequently  any  man,  who  is  weak  enough  to  allow  his  natural 
perceptions  of  our  merciful  Creator  to  be  poisoned  by  the  Old 
Testament,  must  believe  that  the  following  atrocity  is  "  right 
*'  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  ". 

B.C.  1033.  2  Samuel  XII. 

29  David  gathered  all  the  people  together,  and  went 
to  Kabbah,  and  took  it. 

31  And  he  brought  forth  the  people  that  were 
therein,  and  put  them  under  saws,  and  harrows  of  iron, 
and  under  axes  of  iron,  and  made  them  pass  through 
the  brick-kiln ;  and  thus  did  he  unto  all  the  cities  of 
the  children  of  Anunon. 

In  this  case  the  poor  creatures  thus  barbarously  tortured 
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were  not  Hamites,  but  men  of  David's  own  race,  descended 
from  Lot,  nephew  of  Abraham,  for  these  Shemites  were  as  bar- 
barous to  each  other  as  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  parti- 
cular act  however  was  performed  by  **  the  servant  of  God",  who 
had  **  danced  before  the  Lord",  when  he  brought  Him  home 
"  on  a  new  cart ",  in  the  box  made  of  stolen  materials ;  and 
having  thus  treated  "  the  Lord  of  hosts  that  dwelleth  between 
**  the  cherubims ",  to  such  a  nice  ride  (although  the  oxen  did 
shake  the  box),  the  only  inference  is  that  the  Lord  of  hosts 
liked  the  dancing,  and  shouting,  and  timbrel-playing,  and  the 
j^ggi^  ^  ^  ^^^^ — ^or  <^d  He  not  slay  Uzzah  when  he  put  out 
his  nand  to  steady  the  box  ? — and  being  pleased  with  his  servant 
David,  was  with  him  wherever  he  went,  and  "  cut  off  all  his 
**  enemies" — (2  Sam.  vii.  1  and  9),  among  whom  was  this  king  of 
Babbah,  and  that  the  Lord  of  hosts  approved  of  these  poor 
wretches  being  put  under  saws,  and  harrows,  and  passed  through 
brick-kilns ;  for  what  else  can  be  meant  by  the  statement,  in 
1  Eangs  XV.  5,  that  ^  David  did  that  which  was  right  in  the  eyes 
**  of  the  Lord,  and  turned  not  aside  from  anything  He  com- 
**  manded  him  all  the  days  of  his  life,  save  only  in  the  matter 

"  of  Uriah  the  Hittite  "  ? Oh,  Lord  of  heaven ;  who  givest 

us  our  breath  and  our  existence,  who  by  myriads  of  ways  dost 
minister  to  our  daily  wants,  and  showest  at  every  instant  the 
love  which  Thou  dost  bear  to  all  that  Thou  hast  created,  what 
a  horrible  conception  all  this  is  of  Thy  gentle  and  beneficent 
nature;  what  a  blasphemy  of  Thy  holy  name  these  Hebrew 
Scriptures  are,  if  we  permit  ourselves  to  associate  such  things 
with  Thee,  and  what  a  mockery  it  is  of  true  religion,  that  such 
atrocities  as  this,  and  the  extermination  of  man  by  man,  should 
be  publicly  taught  as  approved  of,  and  even  commanded,  by 
Thee ;  Thou  gentle,  loving,  patient  and  beneficent  God,  who 
in  Thy  mercy  doth  sustain,  and  in  Thy  might  hath  made 
TLB  all. 

Pursuing  to  its  close  the  career  of  this  cruel  and  hypocritical 
man,  who,  imder  pretence  of  religion,  caused  seven  of  Saul's 
sons  to  be  hupg  "  before  the  Lord  "  (xxi.  9),  we  find  that  on  his 
death-bed  he  charged  his  son  Solomon  (1  Kings  ii.),  to  "  bring 
the  hoar  heads  of  Joab  and  Shimei,  down  to  the  grave  with 
blood  ".  This  Joab  had  been  the  general  over  David's  armies 
during  twenty-five  years,  the  excuse  for  this  injimction  being 
that,  eight  years  before  he  was  made  general,  viz.  thirty-three 
years  previously,  he  had  killed  a  man  named  Abner  for  having 
killed  his  own  (viz.  Joab's)  brother  Asahel ;  Solomon  duly  car- 
ried out  the  instructions  of  his  father,  and  caused  them  to  be 
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slain,  Joab  being  actually  killed  in  "the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord", 
to  which  he  had  fled  for  refuge. 

Solomon  was  the  first  who  built  a  temple  in  Israel,  the  ark 
having  been  hitherto  kept  in  a  tabernacle  or  tent :  this  temple 
was  chiefly  built  by  artificers,  and  with  materials,  supplied  by 
Huram,  Hiram,  or  Hyram  king  of  Tyre,  who  was  well  up  in 
these  things  ;  as  we  learn  from  Josephus  {Agai/nst  Apion,  book 
i.  18)  that  he  dedicated  the  golden  pillar  in  Jupiter's  temple, 
and  built  the  temple  of  Hercules  and  that  of  Astarte  or  Ash- 
taroth.  At  the  dedication  of  this  temple,  we  are  informed  in 
1  Kings  viii.  62,  63,  and  2  Chron.  vii.  4,  5, "  the  king  and  all  the 
**  people  offered  sacrifices  before  the  Lord,  and  king  Solomon 
"  offered  a  sacrifice  of  22,000  oxen  and  120,000  sheep".  The 
deafening  noise  of  all  these  poor  animals  bellowing  and  bleating, 
the  bustle  of  all  the  officiating  butchers,  calling  themselves 
priests  of  the  most  high  God,  as  brandishing  their  knives  they 
seized  the  luckless  victims,  the  eight  or  ten  thousand  barrels  of 
blood  which  must  have  run  from  them,  and  which,  according  to 
tbe  law  of  Moses,  had  to  be  sprinkled  upon  the  altar  and  on  the 
ground  in  front  of  the  tabernacle,  the  stink  of  the  fresh  entrails, 
the  frying  of  the  fat,  and  the  burning  of  the  offerings,  with  the 
Levites  blowing  trumpets,  and  the  '*  glory  of  the  Lord " 
smoking  away  to  such  an  extent  that  the  priests  could  not 
enter  into  the  temple  (2  Chron.  vii.  2),  must  have  formed  a 
scene  of  beastly  tramping  about  in  blood  up  to  the  ankles,  and 
superstitious  ignorance  of  all  the  true  attributes  of  God,  which 
the  imagination  can  scarcely  realize,  "  all  Israel "  {verse  8) 
being  assembled,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  wholesale 
slaughter-house,  to  witness  this  dedication  of  "  the  house  of 
"  God  "  {verse  5). 

I  have  said  that  Solomon  was  probably  the  most  selfish 
and  self-indulgent  man  that  ever  existed,  as  an  instance  of 
which  I  may  point  to  1  Kings  xi.  3,  where  the  number  of  his 
wives  are  stated  to  have  been  700,  besides  300  concubines  ;  a 
number  so  excessive  and  unnatural  as  to  stamp  the  man  not 
only  as  a  disgusting  sensualist,  but  as  a  selfish  creature  who 
cared  only  for  his  own  gratification,  without  any  thought  for 
that  of  his  wives.  A  thousandth  part  of  a  man  is  not  much  of 
a  husband,  it  is  only  about  two  oimces  ;  it  would  be  hard  work 
for  any  man,  even  if  he  had  to  do  nothing  else,  to  shake  hands 
with  a  thousand  women,  and  give  them  a  kiss  each  once  a  day, 
even  if  they  were  all  drawn  up  in  single  file  like  soldiers ;  for 
at  a  minute  each,  it  would  occupy  sixteen  hours  and.  forty 
minutes,  and  as  for  taking  them  out,  and  giving  each  of  them 
a  happy  day,  it  would  occupy  nearly  three  years.    Jacob  had 
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only  four  wives,  but  nevertheless  one  of  them  committed  adul- 
tery with  his  son,  and  it  certainly  seems  fair  that  as  long  as 
God  sends  about  as  many  men  as  women  into  the  world,  a 
whole  woman  should  have  a  whole  man  to  herself ;  a  gentleman 
so  extensively  married  as  Solomon  ought  however  to  know 
something  about  it,  and  in  Proverbs  xii.  4  he  makes  the  state- 
ment that,  ^  a  virtuous  woman  is  a  cro¥m  to  her  husband,  but 
^  she  that  maketh  ashamed  is  as  rottenness  in  his  bones  " ;  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  Solomon's  bones  are 
rotten,  and  if  so  wh^her  they  are  a  thousand  times  as  rotten 
as  other  men's  bones  ;  I  should  think  it  probable,  especially  as 
his  heart  must  have  had  a  tendency  that  way  in  very  early  life, 
for  he  caused  his  elder  brother  Adonijah  to  be  murdered  be- 
cause he  had  fallen  in  love  with  Abishag,  the  fairest  virgin  in 
Israel,  who  had  been  selected  from  all  the  daughters  of  the 
land  to  minister  unto  David  in  his  extreme  old  age,  ^^  but  the 
"king  knew  her  not";  and  Adonijah,  to  whom  the  kingdom 
really  belonged,  had  asked  Solomon's  mother  to  obtain  Abishag 
for  him  to  wife  from  the  hands  of  Solomon,  to  whom  he  had 
consented  that  the  kingdom  should  pass,  but  instead  of  grant- 
ing his  request,  Solomon,  who  was  nineteen  years  old  at  the 
time,  sent  the  same  man  to  murder  him  who  had  murdered 
Joab  under  his  orders  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  I^rd,  and  thus 
Adonijah  died  ;  history  however  does  not  state  whether  Abishag 
was  rewarded  with  a  thousandth  part  of  King  Solomon,  in  return 
fcft  the  care  she  had  taken  of  David. 

The  extermination  of  the  Canaanites,  which  had  been  pro- 
mised in  the  Lord's  name  by  Moses  and  had  been  so  savagely 
attempted,  seems  nevertheless  to  have  been  too  much  for  even 
*  these  ruthless  fanatics,  as  although  500  years  had  now  elapsed 
since  the  Exodus,  they  had  not  been  driven  out;  for,  in 
1  Kings  ix.  20,  21,  we  hear  that  Solomon  put  the  Amorites, 
Hittites,  Perizzites,  Hivites  and  Jebiisites  imder  tribute,  as  the 
children  of  Israel  had  not  been  able  utterly  to  destroy  them, 
which  in  itself  is  quite  enough  to  prove  that  the  Lord  did  not 
command  their  extermination,  and  did  not  promise  to  "  cut 
**  them  oflF",  as  stated  in  Exodus  xxiii.  23 ;  for  if  the  Lord  had 
promised  anything  of  the  kind  he  certainly  would  have  done 
it,  and  as  they  were  not  destroyed  up  to  Solomon's  time  they 
were  never  destroyed  by  the  Israelites ;  for,  on  the  death  of 
Solomon  the  kingdom  was  divided  into  two  adverse  sections, 
which  were  continually  at  war  with  each  other. 

Quarrelling  about  a  matter  of  taxes,  or  fiscal  biu-dens  of 
some  kind,  as  recorded  in  1  Kings  xii.,  ten  of  the  tribes,  under 
Jeroboam,  revolted  from  Solomon's  son  Behoboam,  and  estab- 
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lished  a  separate  kingdom,  thenceforward  known  as  Israel,  of 
which  Shechem  and  Samaria  became  the  chief  cities ;  Jerusalem 
remaining  the  capital  of  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Levi,  and  the 
remnant  of  Benjamin,  with  such  of  the  above  ten  tribes  as 
left  their  own  people  to  join  the  Jerusalem  side,  this  kingdom 
was  known  as  Judah,  and  they  adhered  more  or  less  rigidly,  to 
the  religion  of  Moses  (the  word  Judah  becoming  in  time  ab- 
breviated to  Jew),  whereas  the  other  ten  tribes  completely 
renounced  it. 

The  animosity  with  which  the  rival  kiifgdomQ  of  Israel  and 
Judah  fought  against  each  other,  may  be  estimated  from  the 
statement  in  2  Chron.  xiii.  17,  that  in  one  battle,  which  occurred 
eighteen  years  after  Solomon's  death,  **  500,000  chosen  men  of 
Israel "  were  slain  by  the  men  of  Judah.  This  name,  it 
will  be  remembered,  is' Yhodh,  louda,  luda  or  Juda,  and  it  is 
connected  with  war  in  both  forms. 

Sanscrit  820    Yodha,  a  fighter,  warrior,  combatant,  soldier. 

Ashanti  A.       Awodi,  bloodshed. 

Sanscrit  819    Yuddha,^war,  battle,  conflict,  struggle,  contest, 

strife. 
Hindu  770      Judh,  battle,  war,  fight. 
Hindu  806       Jodha,  a  warrior,  a  combatant. 

« 

Four  years  after  this,  Asa,  ^^  smote  the  house  of  Jeroboam 
"  and  left  not  any  that  breathed  "  (1  Kings  xv.  29),  in  another 
battle  120,000  men  of  Judah  were  killed  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  6) ; 
in  fact  during  the  254  years,  which  followed  the  establish- 
ment of  the  rival  kingdoms,  the  whole  history  of  this  race  is 
one  of  continual  warfare  on  each  other,  varied  however  with  4. 
atrocities  perpetrated  by  each  party  among  themselves,  chiefly 
in  connection  with  the  succession,  one  king  after  another  being 
murdered  by  somebody,  who  reigns  in  his  stead  and  is  murdered 
himself  in  course  of  time. 

Such  were  the  people,  whose  national  history  is  read  in 
churches  as  if  it  were  a  sacred  matter,  totally  different  from 
the  history  of  Greece,  Rome,  Spain,  France,  England,  or 
America,  as  if  these  barbarous  savages  really  had  a  monopoly  of 
God,  and  as  if  God  really  did  dwell  in  a  box  (or  on  a  box),  be- 
tween two  cherubim,  and  had  a  ride  in  a  cart.  What  hecsme 
of  the  box  nobody  knows,  it  was  made  of  shittim  wood  by  a 
man  named  Bezaleel  at  the  order  of  Moses  in  the  desert,  and 
plated  over  with  gold  (Exodus  xxxvii.) ;  in  size  and  shape  it 
was  similar  to  a  sailor's  sea  chest,  or  carpenter's  tool  box,  being 
about  4  feet  6  inches  in  length  by  2  feet  8  inches  in  height 
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and  width,  and  it  was  carried  by  the  priests  like  a  gay,  a  sedan 
chair,  or  a  palanquin  ;  at  each  end  stood  an  image  in  the  shape 
of  a  human  figure  with  winfifs,  these  were  called  cherubim,  and 
the  lid  which  was  between  them  was  called  the  mercy  seat,  on 
this  it  is  positively  stated  in  Leviticus  xvi.  2,  that  the  Lord 
abode  in  the  midst  of  a  cloud,  and  as  the  Ency.  Brit.,  under 
the  article  Ark  of  the  Covenantj  sums  up  the  matter,  **  Here 
^  the  Schechinah  rested,  both  in  the  tabernacle  and  temple,  in 
"  a  visible  cloud  and  hence  were  issued  the  divine  oracles  by 
"  an  audible  voice  "^ ; — a  very  easy  matter  to  manage,  with  a 
confederate  in  the  box  to  enact  that  part  of  the  business.  The 
cherubim  and  the  box-lid  were  made  of  gold,  and,  as  I  have  said, 
the  idea  and  general  pattern  was  copied  from  the  idolatrous 
people  of  Egypt,  while  the  whole  concern  must  have  been  made 
of  tne  gold,  and  other  materials,  stolen  from  the  Egyptians,  when 
If  OSes  led  the  people  out  into  the  desert  where  it  was  made. 
When  Solomon  opened  his  temple  the  ark  was  put  there,  and 
although  nothing  can  be  stated  with  certainty  as  to  what  be- 
came of  this  conjuring  apparatus,  there  is  very  little  doubt  that 
it  was  beaten  up,  or  melted  down,  by  the  Egyptians,  for  it  is 
stated  positively  in  1  Kings  xiv.  25,  26,  and  in  2  Chron.  xii.  9, 
that  within  five  years  after  Solomon  died,  ^'  Shishak,  king  of 
^  Egypt,  came  up  against  Jerusalem,  and  took  away  all  the 
**  treasures  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  he  even  took  away  all  **. 
So  it  is  not  very  likely  that  anything  so  conspicuous  as  this 
gold  box  was  left  behind,  nor  is  it  likely  that  they  would  attach 
any  religious  value  to  anything  belonging  to  the  Jews  they  so 
much  despised,  or  value  it  for  anything  more  than  the  worth  of 
the  metal,  which  they  probably  put  to  other  uses. 

The  civil  war  between  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel  and  the 
three  tribes  known  as  Judah,  was  at  length  stopped  by  another 
Shemite  power ;  for,  in  740  B.c.  Tiglath  Jrileser,  king  of  Assyria, 
came  up,  at  the  solicitation  of  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  and  carried 
away  captive  a  portion  of  the  ten  tribes  (2  Kings  xv.  29),  and 
in  724  B.C.  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  came  up  throughout 
all  the  land  and  carried  Israel  away  into  Assyria,  completing 
the  work  in  the  year  721  B.C.  There  is  no  statement  in  the 
Bible  as  to  how  many  were  thus  deported,  but  from  the  Assyrian 
monuments  we  learn  that  the  number  carried  away  from  the 
town  of  Samaria,  which  stood  three  years'  siege,  was  27,280  (see 
Bawlinson's  "  Five  Great  Monarchies  "),  and  this  is  the  last 
known  of  "  the  lost  ten  tribes  of  Israel ".  About  133  years  after 
this,  another  Shemite  power,  namely,  Nebuchadnezzer  (who,  by 
his  general  Nebuzaradan,  came  up  against  Judah),  *^  burnt  the 
^ house  of  God**  at  Jerusalem,  and  carried  away  captive  all 
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that  had  escaped  from  the  sword  (2  Chron.  xxrvi.  and  2  Kings 
xrv.). 

About  fifty  years  after  this,  42,360  were  liberated  and  re- 
turned to  Jerusalem,  and  sixty-seven  years  later,  namely,  about 
467  B.C.,  a  further  number,  by  permission  of  the  king  of 
Babylon, returned  home  also;  but  what  is  more. important  to 
our  purpose,  the  Canaanites  were  never  driven  out  by  the 
Israelites,  for  we  hear  of  them  to  the  very  last ;  no  thanks, 
however,  to  the  house  of  Israel,  who  would  certainly  have 
exterminated  them  to  a  man  if  they  could  have  done  so,  as  they 
over  and  over  again  attempted  to  carry  out  the  bloodthirsty 
injunctions  of  Moses  and  *^  utterly  destroy  all  the  inhabitants 
*^  of  the  land  " ;  whereas  the  Canaanites  did  not  exterminate 
them  when  they  had  the  opportunity,  and  that  they  had  such 
opportunity  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  in  1  Samuel  xiii.  19,  20, 
for  instance,  it  is  recorded  that  at  that  time  ^Hhere  was  no 
^^  smith  throughout  all  the  land  of  Israel,  for  the  Philistines 
^said  lest  the  Hebrews  make  swords  or  spears,  but  all  the 
**  Israelites  went  down  to  the  Philistines  to  sharpen  every  man 
*^his  ploughshare  and  his  coulter,  his  axe  and  his  mattock^, 
and  the  power,  which  enabled  the  Philistines  to  carry  out  such 
a  wholesome  restriction,  would  certainly  have  enabled  them  to 
have  utterly  annihilated  the  remnant  of  their  ruthless  invaders, 
if  they  had  been  revengefully  disposed. 

The  principal  passages  in  which  the  Canaanites  are  men- 
tioned after  the  days  of  Solomon,  who  it  will  be  remembered 
put  the  Amorites,  Hittites,  Perizzites,  Hivites  and  Jebusites 
under  tribute,  and  died  in  975  B.C.,  are  as  follows  : 

3.C.  892.  2  Kings  VII. 

6  The  Lord  made  the  host  of  the  Syrians  to  hear 
a  noise  of  chariots  and  a  noise  of  horses,  even  the  noise 
of  a  great  host,  and  they  said  one  to  another,  Lo !  the 
king  of  Israel  hath  hired  against  us  the  king  of  the 
Hittites. 

7  Wherefore  they  arose  and  fled  in  the  twilight. 

B.C.  892.  2  Chkon.  XXI. 

16  The  Lord  stirred  up  against  Jehoram  the  spirit 
of  the  Philistines. 

17  And  they  came  up  into  Judah  and  brake  into  it, 
and  carried  away  all  the  substance  that  was  found  in 
the  king's  house. 
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E.C.  741.  2  ChrON.  XXVIII. 

18  The  Philistines  also  had  invaded  the  cities  of 
the  low  country,  and  of  the  south  of  Judah,  and  had 
taken  Beth-Shemesh,  and  Ajalon,  and  Gederoth,  and 
Shocho  with  the  villages  thereof,  and  Timnah  with  the 
villages  thereof,  Grimzo  also  with  the  villages  thereof, 
and  they  dwelt  there. 

B.C.  467.  EzRi  IX. 

1  Now  when  these  things  were  done,  the  princes 
came  to  me,  saying.  The  people  of  Israel  and  the 
priests  and  the  Levites  have  not  separated  themselves 
from  the  people  of  the  lands,  doing  according  to  their 
abominations,  even  of  the  Canaanites,  the  Hittites,  the 
Perizzites,  the  Jebusites  and  the  Amorites. 

2  For  they  have  taken  of  their  daughters  for 
themselves  and  for  their  sons,  so  that  the  holy  seed 
have  mingled  themselves  with  the  people  of  those 
lands,  yea  the  hand  of  the  princes  and  rulers  hath  been 
chief  in  this  trespass. 

AD.  31.  Matthew  X. 

2  to  4  Now  the   names    of  the    twelve   apostles! 

are  these,  Simon  called  Peter  ....  and  Simon  the 

Canaanite. 
A.D.  32.  Matthew  XV. 

21  Then  Jesus  went  thence  and  departed  into  the 
coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon. 

22  And  behold  a  woman  of  Canaan  came  out  of  the 
same  coasts  and  cried  unto  him. 

We  thus  see  that  at  the  very  time  when  the  first  deporta- 
tion of  the  lost  ten  tribes  took  place  under  the  Assyrians,  viz. 
twenty  years  before  they  were  finally  carried  off  from  the  land 
their  forefathers  had  invaded,  the  Philistines  were  in  sufficient 
force  to  drive  the  other  section  of  the  tribes  known  as  Judah, 
out  of  a  variety  of  towns  and  villages,  and  what  is  more,  they 
were  strong  enough  to  remain  there :  and  even  1,523  years  after 
the  Exodus  we  have  instances  of  people  incidentally  mentioned 
as  being  Canaanites  and  living  in  Canaan.  Very  shortly  after 
this,  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem  nearly  annihilated  each  other,  and 
the  remnant  were  banished  from  the  land  of  Canaan  by  the 
Romans. 

Thus  while  the  Israelites  stand  before  the  world  as  guilty  of 
the  grossest  ingratitude,  by  carrying  fire  and  sword  into  a  peace- 
ful country,  and  endeavouring  to  exterminate  the  inhabitants 

A  21 
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whose  forefathers  had  behaved  uniformly  well  to  their  fore- 
fathers, they  also  stand  convicted  of  falsely  declaring  that  they 
were  commissioned  by  the  Most  High,  utterly  to  destroy  these 
people  for  their  iniquities  (which  however  are  never  specified, 
excepting  that  they  are  accused  of  idolatry,  which  I  will  prove 
to  be  a  Shemit^  and  not  a  Hamite  sin,  or  at  any  rate  that  the 
Shemites  were  at  the  very  least  eleven  times  as  idolatrous  as 
the  Hamites),  and  of  further  declaring  falsely,  that  the  Lord 
had  promised  to  give  them  the  land  of  Canaan  to  inherit  it, 
saying  (Genesis  xiii.  15)  "to  thee  will  I  give  it,  and  to  thy 
"seed /or  ei'er";  and  (Exodus  xxiii.  23)  "Mine  angel  shall 
"  go  before  thee,  and  bring  thee  in  unto  the  Amorites,  and  the 
"  Hittites,  and  the  Perizzites,  and  the  Canaanites,  and  the 
"  Hivites,  and  the  Jebusites  ;  and  I  will  cut  them  off.  (31)  I 
"  will  deliver  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  into  your  hand  :  and 
"  thou  shalt  drive  them  out  before  thee.  (32)  They  shall  not 
"  dwell  in  thy  land  ".  The  proof  that  God  never  promised 
these  things  is  that  it  never  was  done,  the  Israelites  and  the 
fetich  which  they  grossly  and  ignorantly  called  God  could  not  do 
it,  and  though  they  barbarously  fell  upon  the  Canaanites  with  a 
vast  army  of  600,000  fighting  men,  taking  them  unprepared, 
and  destroying  young  and  old,  "  all  that  breathed  ",  in  the  most 
savage  manner  whenever  they  could,  the  nations  rallied  again 
and  again  on  the  same  ground  and  held  their  own,  sometimes 
one  beat,  sometimes  the  other  beat,  and  in  every  way  it  was  an 
ordinary  war  of  nations,  in  which  the  Canaanites,  being  natives 
of  the  country,  had  right  on  their  side  and  are  entitled  to  the 
commiseration  of  every  settled  and  peaceful  nation  ;  whereas 
the  Israelites  behaved,  from  beginning  to  end,  in  a  crafty  and 
cruel  way,  which  they  inherited  from  their  progenitors  and 
teachers,  Abraham,  Jacob,  Simeon,  Levi,  Moses,  &c. 

"Cursed  be  Canaan"  was  an  artful  device,  invented  by 
Moses,  to  give  courage  to  his  superstitious  followers ;  but  the 
very  language  in  which  the  Old  Testament  is  written  bears 
evidence  to  the  falsehood  of  the  assertion  that  the  race  of 
Canaan  was  bad,  as  Biblical  commentators  continually  pretend, 
saying  for  instance,  "the  Canaanites  were  a  wicked  people, 
for  they  descended  from  a  wicked  father "  (see  Alphabetical 
Table  of  Proper  Names  in  Cruden's  "  Concordance  of  The  Old 
and  New  Testament ") ;  yet  who  should  know  better  than  this 
celebrated  scholar  that  safety,  protection,  rest  and  plenty,  are 
all  associated  with  the  name  of  Knan  or  Canaan  in  the  language 
of  the  Bible :  thus 
Hebrew  Gnn  or  Ganan  (]ill),  to  defend. 

Isaiah  ^xxi.  5,  the  Lord  of  Hosts  will  defend. 
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Hebrew  Knn  or  Kanan  (]ip),  to  make  a  nest. 

Jerem.  xl.  28,  the  dove  that  maketh  her  nest. 
Hebrew  Knn  or  Kanan  (p3),  a  vineyard. 

Psalms  Izxx.  15,  the  vi/aeyard  which  Thy 
right  hand  hath  planted. 
Hebrew  Knyn  or  Kanyan  (]^P),  substance,  riches,  pur- 

chase, goods. 

Genesis  xxxiv.  23,  shall  not  their  aubstajice 

be  ours? 
Psalms  civ.  24,  is  fuU  of  thy  riches. 
Leviticus  xxii.  11,  the  purchase  of  his  money. 
Ezekiel  xxxviii.  13,  cattle  and  goods. 
Hebrew  Knan  or  Kanan  otherwise  Knany  or  Kanany, 

ny^D),  also  (^^30),  a  trafficker,  a  merchant,  a 
Canaanite. 

Isaiah   xxiii.    8,   whose  traffickers   are   the 

honourable  of  the  earth. 
Job  xli.  6,  among  the  merchants. 
Zechariah  xiv.  21.     And  in  that  day  there 
shall  be  no  more  the  Canuanite  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord  of  hosts. 

In  fact  the  name  of  Canaan  is  stated  by  Cruden  himself  to 
signify  "  a  merchant,  a  trader  ",  which  certainly  is  not  a  cursed 
profession,  as  commerce  causes  men  all  over  the  world  to  benefit 
by  each  other's  industry,  exchanging  the  produce  of  one  climate 
for  that  of  another  to  mutual  advantage,  and  binding  the  human 
race  together  with  ties  of  peace  and  goodwill.  Truth  itself 
is  associated  in  the  same  language  with  Hmt,  Hamath  or  Amath, 
son  of  Canaan. 

Hebrew  Amt,  Amat  or  Amath  (ilD><),  truth. 

Isaiah  xlii.  3,  He  shall  bring  forth  judgment 

unto  truth. 
Malachi  ii.  6,  the  law  of  truth  was  in  his 
mouth. 

Misr,  or  Misra,  was  brother  of  Canaan,  and  there  is  no 
known  name  which  conflicts  with  this,  he  was  the  progenitor 
of  the  Misraim,  and  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  language  of  the 
people  were  the  associations  to  his  honour  and  credit,  that  to 
express  themselves,  so  as  to  be  understood,  those  who  wrote  in 
the  Hebrew  as  we  have  it  were  obliged  to  refer  to  Mzr,  Mazr, 
Misr,  or  Misra,  father  of  the  Misraim,  son  of  Ham  and  brother 
of  Canaan,  when  they  wished  to  talk  about  good  government, 
uprightness,  and  equity,  in  order  to  call  up  that  necessary 
association  of  ideas  by  which  soimd  conveys  a  meaning ;  as  for 

▲  21  2 
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instance  among  the  later  writers,  whose  works  are  still  before 
us  in  the  very  language  they  were  originally  written,  thus  : 

Hebrew  Msrh  or  Masrah  (mtZ^D),  government. 

Isaiah  ix.  6,  7,  unto  us  a  child  is  bom,  and 
the  govemmerU  shall  be  upon  his  shoulder 
...  of  the  increase  of  his  government^ 
and  peace  there  shall  be  no  end. 
Hebrew  Mysor  ("lltt^D),  equity,  uprightness,  right. 

Malachi  ii.  6,  he  walked  in  peace  and  equity. 

Psalms  cxliii.  10,  lead  me  into  the  land  of 

uprightness.  [sceptre. 

Psalms   xlv.    6,    thv  kingdom    is    a    right 

Hebrew  Mysrym  T  DHIi^^D),  uprightness,  equity,  things  that 

are  rignt. 

1  Chron.  zxix.  17,  pleasure  in  uprightness. 
Psalms  xcix.  4,  thou  dost  establish  equity. 
Isaiah  xlv.  19, 1  declare  things  that  are  right. 

This,  taken  by  itself,  might  be  considered  a  mere  coinci- 
dence, but  taken  in  conjunction  with  what  I  have  already 
shown  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  characters  and  actions  of  men 
have  been  transmitted  to  posterity,  by  words  built  upon  their 
names,  and  with  what  I  shall  have  to  bring  forward  further 
on,  it  becomes  a  positive  proof  that  the  voice  of  the  people  who 
lived  in  the  days  when  these  words  were  made,  and  long 
before  Moses  was  bom,  knew  what  truth,  equity,  and  righteous- 
ness meant,  and  also  knew  that  they  were  to  be  found  among  the 
race  of  Ham,  who,  from  generation  to  generation,  have  been 
abused  by  the  Shemite  priestcraft,  as  an  excuse  for  the  Israelite 
invasion  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  their  persistent  endeavours 
to  annihilate  a  people,  generous,  kind,  and  peaceful,  who  lived 
under  regular  and  orderly  government,  speaking  truly  and 
acting  equitably,  which  is  in  fact  the  character  we  observed  of 
them  by  side  glimpses  in  the  Biblical  record  concerning  their 
dealings  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  their  descendants, 
whom  the  Lord  in  His  wisdom  has  caused  to  bear  witness  to 
their  own  misdeeds  in  that  terrible  record  of  slaughter  for 
greed,  and  wholesale  pillage  in  the  name  of  God,  without  any 
other  authority  than  that  of  their  unscrupulous  leader,  who, 
with  hands  stained  by  hiunan  blood,  wrote  one  imtruth  after 
another,  pretending  that  what  he  ordered  was  commanded  by 
the  Lord,  and  set  them  to  exterminate  a  peaceful  people  in 
order  that  they  might  live  in  "  great  and  goodly  cities  which 
"  they  builded  not,  in  houses  ftill  of  good  things  which  they 
^'  filled  not,  and  drink  of  wells  which  they  digged  not,  eating 
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*  from  vineyards  and  olive  trees  which  they  planted  not  ^ 
(Deut.  vi.  10,  11),  thus  perverting  men's  minds,  corrupting 
men's  morals,  and  subverting  all  knowledge  of  right  and 
wrong,  by  pretending  that  the  Supreme  Creator  who  made  us 
all,  and  loves  that  which  He  has  made,  showing  His  watchful 
care  of  us  in  hundreds  of  ways  every  day,  commanded  these 
people  to  exterminate  a  whole  nation  for  His  glory,  and  for 
their  own  dishonest^  gain. 

The  object  of  true  religion  must  be  to  elevate  the  mind  of 

man,  and  enable  him  to  worship  his    Creator  with    love   and 

admiration ;  the  Old  Testament  does  nothing  of  the  sort,  and 

while   pretending   to    lift  the    impenetrable   veil   which    the 

Source  from  which  all  things  emanate  has  interposed  between 

us  and  Himself,  it  presents  for  our  worship  an  imaginary  being 

evolved  from  the  wicked  mind  of  the  Levite  priestcraft,  mean, 

tricky  and  barbarous  like  themselves,  and  as  man  can  not  be 

elevated  by  lowering  his  conceptions  of  the  Almighty,  I  say 

that  the  Old  Testament  is  not  in  reality  a  religious  book — I  say 

that  if  ever  this  world  is  civilized,  this  result  will  be  effected 

in  spite  of  the  Old  Testament  and  not  by  means  of  it, — I  say 

that  it  is  contrary  to  all  those  ideas  of  right  and  wi"ong  which  bind 

society  together, — I  say  that  by  lauding  those  whose  acts  were 

bad  it  demoralizes  humanity,  and  that  in  a  himdred  ways  it  fosters 

superstition,  which  I  oppose  in  every  shape,  as  it  degrades  our 

ideas  of  God,  fetters  our  reason,  and  stands  in  the  way  of  all 

true  progress. 

Thousands  th^nk  as  I  have  spoken  and  yet  they  make  no 
eflfort  in  the  matter ;  in  justice  to  their  chilcuren,  and  as  a  duty 
to  their  Creator,  they  should,  by  peaceful  and  constitutional 
means,  exert  their  power  to  stop  the  evil  and  provide  the 
appliances  for  carrying  on  a  purer  worship  of  the  God  who  is 
God.  This  is  work  for  all  good  men,  for  it  equally  concerns 
Shem,  Ham  and  Japheth ;  I  can,  in  this  matter,  do  but  little 
more  than  I  have  now  done,  my  business  moreover  is  with  the 
race  of  Ham,  and  The  New  Nation  to  be  formed  from  the 
scattered  remnants  of  that  race. 
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CHAPTER     V;, 

CHRISTIANITY. 

It  is  with  a  feeKiig  widely  different  from  that  which  a  pemsal 
of  the  Old  Testament  produced,  that  I  approach  the  considera- 
tion of  the  New.  In  the  one  case  the  recorded  acta  of.  men 
like  Abraham,  Jacob,  Laban,  Simeon,  Levi,  Moses,  Phinehas, 
Ehud,  Jephthah,  David,  Solomon,  &c.,  are  so  exceptionally  bad, 
that  when  once  they  are  bereft  of  the  imaginary  sanctity  in 
which  they  have  been  purposely  enveloped,  our  mental  vision, 
being  no  longer  dazzled  with  the  perpetual  flashing  of  the 
name  of  God  before  it,  in  pretended  connection  with  these 
people,  shows  them  to  us  as  they  really  were,  and  our  judgment 
instinctively  revolts  at  considering  such  men  to  have  ever  been 
the  special  favourites  of  God ;  as  He  is  now,  so  He  was  then, 
and  there  remains  no  hesitation  or  doubt  as  to  the  treatment 
which  such  a  pretension  requires. 

With  the  New  Testament  it  is  different,  the  gentle  words 
and  kindly  acts  recorded  of  Jesus  enlist  at  once  in  his  favour 
all  the  better  feelings  of  our  nature,  and  when  some  act  or 
word  of  his  seems  hasty  or  unwise,  the  well-known  image  of 
Christ  suffering  upon  the  cross  has  but  to  presient  itself  to  our 
view,  and  the  hand  upraised  against  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
falls  powerless,  on  accoimt  of  the  commiseration  naturally  felt 
for  one  who  had  suffered  so  much,  and  died  so  sad  a  death  at 
an  age  when  life  is  most  hard  to  lose  ? 

Knowing  that  Christianity  is  either  worthy  of  the  highest 
veneration  or  the  severest  censure,  according  to  whether  it  is 
true  or  false,  I  have  shrunk  more  than  once  from  testing 
the  question,  and  nothing  short  of  my  estmest  desire  to  benefit 
The  New  Nation,  could  have  induced  me  to  approach  that 
which  so  many  consider  sacred,  sufficiently  closely  to  discover 
whether  the  suffering  Jesus  on  the  Cross  of  Calvary  was  once  a 
living  man — whether  there  was  aught  about  him  entitling  him 
to  the  epithet  of  "  Son  of  God," — whether  he  is  in  very  fact  and 
truth  the  son  of  Him  who  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
with  all  that  in  them  is — whether  he  is  but  a  phantom  of 
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bygone  superstition, — or  whether  he  is  but  a  lay  figure  painted 
on  the  clerical  shield.  The  approach  was  however  necessary, 
and  the  application  of  such  touchstones  as  God  has  given  us, 
whereby  truth  can  be  discerned  from  fiction,  can  be  delayed  no 
longer;  I  shall  therefore  proceed  to  lay  the  trutli  before  my 
readers  as  simply  and  as  dispassionately  as  I  can,  more  espe- 
cially as  so  many  build  their  faith  upon  Christianity  honestly, 
trustfully,  and  hopefully,  looking  to  Jesus  for  salvation  as  their 
only  Redeemer,  looking  to  him,  to  no  other,  and  no  further, 
that  it  is  highly  important  the  subject  should  be  fully  and 
fiairly  considered,  with  unbiassed  reason  and  simple  faith  in 
God's  love. 

To  say  anything  new,  concerning  a  matter  on  which  so 
much  has  been  said,  would  be  a  hopeless  undertaking  if  the 
search  for  novelty  were  alone  to  guide  us,  but  to  say  much  that 
is  true  is  a  task  far  more  easily  accomplished ;  and  as  in  a  case 
like  this,  facts  and  soimd  conclusions  therefrom  are  the  main 
things  needed,  these  are  what  I  shall  endeavour  to  lay  before 
my  readers,  not  in  the  fragmentary  and  desultory  manner  in 
which  they  may  have  already  met  with  some  of  these  things, 
but  as  plainly  and  systematically  as  I  am  able. 

The   main   question   to   be   decided,  is,  whether   in   wor- 
shipping   Christ  we    are   worshipping    God,   or   whether   we 
are  not;  but  to   speak  on  this   subject  as   tersely  as  I  have 
hitherto  spoken   is   impossible,  for  as   the  world  grew  older 
matters  naturally  became  more  complicated ;  the  relative  posi- 
tion between  God  and  man  is  the  one  straightforward,  definitely 
defined  subject,  concerning  which  I  can  see  no  room  for  doubt, 
and  all  that   concerns   Abraham   and   the   Old   Testament   is 
suflSciently  clear  to  enable  one  to  speak  plainly,  concisely,  and 
direct  to  the  point  as  I  have  done,  taking  the  shortest  road  to 
it;   this  can  not  be  the  case  in  what  remains  to  sav  until  I 
reach  the  Hamite  portion  of  our  subject,  for  although  the  matter 
is  clear  enough  as  a  whole,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  detail  about  it, 
and  there  are  so  many  views  to  be  considered  which  are  worthy 
of  respect,  so  many  things  requiring  to  be  brought  forward, 
which,  though   trifling  and   unimportant   in   themselves,  are 
nevertheless  of  great  importance  as  links  in  the  chain,  that  in 
this   and  the  remaining  chapters  I  shall  often  have  to  dwell 
much  longer  than  I  could  wish  upon  small  details,  and  I  trust 
the  reader  will  not  allow  this  necessity  of  my  position  to  dis- 
tract his  attention  from  the  main  issues,  these  details  being 
but  mere  ripples  on  the  flowing  stream. 

Before  considering  a  subject,  one  must  know  what  that 
subject  is,  and  to  know  what  Christianity  really  is,  constitutes 
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one  of  the  diflSculties  in  the  matter,  for  it  has  been  in  the 
aggregate  a  perfect  quicksand  of  shifting  ground  from  the 
beginning ;  its  principal  divisions  are  the  Greek,  Armenian, 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches,  each  and  all  of  which 
have  fringed  out  into  so  many  minor  sects  with  their  ever -vary- 
ing doctrines,  that  to  define  Christianity  fully,  in  a  manner  that 
all  Christians  consider  orthodox,  would  certainly  be  impossible ; 
but  the  following  fundamental  basis  is  common  to  almost  all,  viz, 

that Jesus,  called  Christ,  was  during  his  stay  on  earth  both 

God  and  man,  that  in  fulfilment  of  a  promise  made  to  Abraham 
(and  confirmed  to  David),  that  in  his  seed  all  nations  of  the  earth 
shall  be  blessed,  Christ,  being  perfect  God,  begotten  from  ever- 
lasting of  the  Father,  took  man's  nature  in  the  womb  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  that  he  did  so  to  fulfil  the  previous  promise, 
made  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  that  the  seed  of  the  woman  should 
bruise  the  serpent's  head ;  that  in  due  course  he  was  crucified 
to  reconcile  his  Father  to  \is,  and  to  be  a  sacrifice,  not  only  for 
original  sin,  which  corrupted  the  nature  of  the  whole  human 
race  as  the  offspring  of  fallen  Adam,  but  also  for  actual  sins  of 
men  ;  for,  after  the  fall  of  Adam,  man  was  powerless  to  do  good 
works  acceptable  to  God,  without  the  grace  of  God  through 
Christ,  and  we  are  accounted  righteous  before  God,  only  for  the 
merit  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  only  through  faith  in 
him ;  for  as  the  Scripture  sets  to  us  the  name  of  Christ  only, 
whereby  men  must  be  saved,  so  they  are  to  be  held  accursed 
who  presume  to  say  that,  ^  Every  man  shall  be  saved  by  the 
"  religion  he  professes,  provided  he  be  diligent  to  frame  his 
"  life  according  to  that  law  and  the  light  of  nature  "  ;  for  the 
offering  of  Christ,  once  made,  is  that  perfect  redemption,  pro- 
pitiation and  satisfaction  for  all  the  sins  of  the  whole  world, 
both  Original  and  Actual,  that  there  is  none  other  satisfaction 
for  sin  but  that  alone.  That  after  his  crucifixion  Christ  died 
and  was  buried,  that  he  arose  again  from  death  in  the  flesh,  with 
his  human  body,  bones,  and  all  things  pertaining  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  man's  nature,  that  he  ascended  into  heaven  with  them, 
that  he  is  there  now,  that  he  is  of  one  power,  substance  and 
eternity  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  will  return 
to  judge  all  men  in  the  last  day  {see  the  Apostles'  Creed  and 
Nos.  i.  ii.  iii.  iv.  ix.  x.  xi.  xxxi.  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles). — 
This  synopsis  excludes  whatever  is  most  apt  to  provoke  discus- 
sion among  the  churches,  but  less  than  this  does  not  express 
the  Christian  theory ;  concerning  which,  Christ  tells  us  by  the 
pen  of  Mark  xvi.  16,  "  He  that  belie veth  not  shall  be  danmed'*. 
To  be  orthodox  Christians,  we  can  insist  on  no  less  than  the 
above ;  but  as  there  is  a  growing  tendency  not  to  insist  on  the 
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divinity  of  Christ,  but  to  regard  him  as  a  very  good  man,  to 
whom  we  owe  what  are  called  Christian  principles,  and  which 
roughly  speaking  may  be  said  to  include  everything  that  is 
good,  no  matter  when  or  where  it  originated,  I  shall  consider 
Christianity  in  this  respect  also,  though  quite  indepenclently, 
for  as  Christians  of  this  school  do  not  consider  themselves 
bound  by  the  orthodox  view,  &q  neither  will  the  o^hodox 
recognise  any  result  of  this  standpoint ;  but  by  including  them 
both,  and  treating  the  two  positions  distinctly,  we  must  embrace 
the  whole  subject. 

Concerning  the  above  synopsis  of  the  Christian  Faith,  let 
us  see  first,  whether,  so  far  as  his  human  nature  is  concerned, 
Jesus,  called  Christ,  is  decisively  stated  to  be  descended  from 
Abraham,  via  David ; — for  this  we  have  only  to  open  the  New 
Testament  and  read  the  very  first  words,  viz.  Matthew  i.  1.  "The 
"book  of  the  generation  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  son  of  David,  the 
"son  of  Abraham". — Let  us  now  see  if  the  New  Testament 
warrants  the  assertion  that  Jesus  is  "  the  seed "  promised  to 
Abraham  ;  on  turning  to  Hebrews  ii.  16,  we  read  "  He  (Jesus) 
"  took  on  him  the  seed  of  Abraham  ",  and  in  Galatians  iii.  we 
are  definitely  told  (13,  14,  16)  "Christ  hath  redeenaed  us  from 
"  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  naade  a  curse  for  us  .  .  .  that  the 
"blessing  of  Abra-ham  might  come  on  the  Gentiles  through 

"  Jesus  Christ Now  to  Abraham  and  his  seed  were  the 

"  promises  made.     He  saith  not,  And  to  seeds,  as  of  many  ;  but 

"  as  of  one.  And  to  thy  seed,  which  is  Christ ". It  being 

perfectly  clear  that  the  New  Testament  not  only  warrants  the 
assertion,  but  definitely  declares  that  Jesus  is  the  s^ed  promised 
to  Abraham  ;  now  let  us  see  if  it  identifies  him  also  with  the 
seed  promised  to  David,  viz,  2  Sam.  vii.  12  to  14,  "  I  will  set  up 
"  thy  seed  after  thee,  which  shall  proceed  out  of  thy  bowels  .  .  . 
"  and  I  will  establish  the  throne  of  his  kiugdona  for  ever,  I  will 
"  be  his  father  and  he  shall  be  My  son  ".  We  have  only  to  turn 
to  Acts  xiii.  21,  22,  23,  to  find  that,  whether  these  words  were 
intended  to  apply  primarily  to  David's  son  Solomon  or  not,  the 
New  Testament  authoritatively  applies  them  to  Jesus  Christ, 
thus  "  God  gave  unto  them  a  king.  Said  the  son  of  Cis,  a  man 
"  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  for  the  space  of  forty  years ;  and 
"  when  He  had  removed  him.  He  raised  up  unto  them  David  to 
"  be  their  king,  to  whom  also  He  gave  testimony  and  said,  I 
"  have  found  David  the  son  of  Jesse,  a  man  after  Mine  own 
"  heart,  which  shall  fulfil  all  My  will.  Of  this  man's  seed  hath 
"  God  according  to  His  promise  raised  imto  Israel  a  Saviour, 
"  Jesus ", — and  again,  Romans  i.  3,  4,  "  Concerning  His  Son 
"  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  which  was  made  of  the  seed  of  David 
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^  according  to  the  flesh,  and  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with 
"  power  according  to  the  spirit  of  holiness  ", — while  the  Evan- 
geUsts  relate,  Matt.  ix.  27,  xv.  22,  xx.  30,  31,  Mark  x.  47,  48, 
Luke  xviii.  38,  39,  that  Jesus  was  personally  spoken  to,  and 
addressed  as, "  The  Son  of  David",  and  in  Matt.  xii.  23  and  xxi. 
9,  that  he  was  publicly  spoken  of  in  the  same  way,  while  in  John 
vii.  42  we  read,  as  one  of  the  current  observations  of  the  people 
of  the  time,  "  Hath  not  the  Scripture  said  that  Christ  cometh 
"  of  the  seed  of  David  "  ? 

The  identification  of  Jesus  Christ  with  the  promised  seed  of 
Abraham  is  therefore  complete  via  David,  so  far  as  the  positive 
statements  of  the  New  Testament  are  concerned  ;  consequently 
no  other  view  can  be  orthodox,  that  is  to  say,  no  other  view 
can  be  consistent  with  sound  faith  in  the  genuineness  of 
Scripture  doctrine. 

Now  if  ever  there  was  a  bad  seed  it  was  this  seed ;  no  known 
parentage  could  have  been  worse  than  the  long  line  of  pro- 
genitors which  includes  Abraham  and  Jacob,  whose  son  Judah 
begot  Pheres  upon  his  own  daughter-in-law,  Tamar,  whom  he 
mistook  for  a  harlot  {^ee  Genesis  xxxviii.),  this  Pheres  being 
the  progenitor  of  that  branch  which  produced  David  and 
Solomon,  concerning  whom  we  have  already  spoken,  and  from 
whom  came  Jesus  Christ  by  direct  descent  {see  Matt.  i.  1  to  16) 
— but,  inasmuch  as  all  things  are  possible  to  God,  and  as  we 
daily  see  that  He  produces  the  most  exquisite  perfumes,  the 
most  luscious  flavours,  and  the  most  delicate  tints  from  the 
rottenest  of  dung-heaps,  by  means  of  vegetation,  so  He  may 
have  caused  something  exceptionally  good  to  arise  from  this 
exceptional  badness.  The  rottenness  of  the  dung-heap  is, 
however,  no  part  of  the  tre6^  and  no  good  fruit  grows  on  a 
tree  whose  roots  are  rotten,  so  it  is  open  to  grave  doubt 
whether  anything  so  contrarv  to  nature  has  been  done,  and 
moreover  we  are  told  that  Christ  himself  says  (Matt.  vii.  16, 
17),  "  Do  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns  or  figs  of  thistles  ?  Even 
"  so  every  good  tree  brihgeth  forth  good  fruit,  but  a  corrupt 
"  tree  bringeth  forth  evil  fruit ".  Therefore  if  anything  ex- 
ceptionally good  has  arisen  from  "  the  root  of  David "  (Bev. 
xxii.  16),  it  has  done  so  in  ^ite  of  its  connection  with  that 
root,  and  certainly  not  &a  accoihid  o/  any  special  value  derived 

from  it in  the  same  way  if  Jesus  Christ  is  "  the  promised 

"  seed  of  the  woman  who  shall  bruise  the  serpent's  head  ",  and  is 
by  the  line  of  Abraham,  then  he  is  so  in  spite  of  the  promises 
impiously  stated  to  have  been  made  to  this  man,  who  passed 
one  wife  off*  as  his  sister  and  turned  another  out  of  doors,  in 
spite  of  the  pretence  that  similar  promises  were  made  to  Jacob, 
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who  deceived  his  purblind  father,  and  in  spite  of  the  many  other 
promises  which  an  unprincipled  set  of  people  have  put  forth  as 
made  by  the  Almighty  to  these  tricksters  and  their  descendants, 
but  certainly  not  on  account  of  such  promises ;  for  no  man, 
with  an  atom  of  proper  regard  for  our  all-wise  and  perfect 
Creator,  can  imagine  for  one  moment  that  such  promises  were 
ever  made ;  the  offspring  of  guile  is  deception,  the  offspring 
of  falsehood  is  untruth,  and  the  offspring  of  irreverence  is 
profanity. 

Jesus  Christ  may  nevertheless,  that  is  to  say  in  spite  of,  and 
not  on  account  of,  his  descent  from  Abraham  via  David,  have 
been  the  promised  seed  of  Eve,  which  was  free  to  have  been 
bom  of  any  woman ;  and  although  I  have  shown,  in  Chapter  I., 
that  the  portion  of  Genesis  which  contains  this  episode  about 
the  garden  of  Eden,  did  not,  and  consequently  never  can,  form 
part  of  the  original  books  of  Moses,  being  a  subsequent  interpo- 
lation, by  an  unknown  and  certainly  imauthorised  hand,  or  he 
would  have  boldly  come  forward  with  his  authority  ;  the  event 
mig[ht  nevertheless  have  occurred,  and  although  the  narrator  has 
contradicted  the  earlier  chapters  of  Genesis,  and  even  himself, 
in  the  way  I  have  pointed  out,  the  general  doctrine  might  be 
quite  sound  for  all  that ;  I  shall  therefore  in  due  course  consider 
the  doctrines  of  Original  sin  in  man  and  Sedemption  from  it 
in  Christ,  upon  their  dwn  merits,  apart  from  the  supposed 
authority  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  for  although  Moses  never 
wrote  tne  legend  of  the  fall  of  man,  and  the  Jews,  as  far  as 
their  sacred  bdoks  are  concerned,  knew  nothing  of  it  until 
900  years  after  the  Exodus,  as  I  have  already  shown,  and  there- 
fore looked  for  no  Spiritual  Redeemer,  yet  if  Jesus,  called 
Christ,  was  the  Son  of  God,  and  has  redeemed  man  from 
Original  sin  and  the  curse  attending  it,  we  should  be  very 
foolish  to  reject  his  redemption,  simply  because  He,  being 
God,  came  to  us  as  a  descendant  of  David,  and  because  Moses 
had  not  mentioned  the  "  fall  of  man  ". 

It  is  moreover  necessary  to  enquire  whether  Jesus,  called 
Christ,  ever  pretended  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  and  whether  his 
title  of  Saviour  is  really  connected  with  the  doctrine  of 
Original  sin  in  Adam  ;  of  whether,  supposing  these  pretensions 
to  te  not  necessarily  part  of  the  faith,  he  can,  as  founder  of 
the  Christian  religion,  be  looked  up  to  as  a  good  man,  who,  by 
his  own  new  and  enlightened  teachings  has  produced  a  purer 
manhood,  added  to  the  peace  dnd  happiness  of  the  world,  and 
established  a  religion  which  draws  man  nearer  to  his  Creator, 
in  a  higher  appreciation  of  that  Creator's  glorious  excellence, 
and  in  a  manner  calculated  to  cause  us  to  please  Him  to  whom 
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we  owe  all  and  everything  we  value.  The  result  of  such  con- 
sideration must  be  arrived  at  in  a  manner  totally  unconnected 
with,  and  therefore  must  be  quite  iinprejudiced  by,  that  which 
I  have  pointed  out  in  Chapters  III.  and  IV.,  and  by  the  in- 
formation of  the  fall  of  man  being  an  Interpolation,  as  I  proved 
in  Chapter  I.  If  Christianity,  which  certainly  can  derive  no 
benefit  or  moral  prestige  from  its  connexiou  with  Abraham, 
Jacob,  Moses,  David,  &c.,  can  stand  upon  its  own  merits  when 
released  in  this  consideration  from  such  heavy  disadvantages, 
then  well  and  good ;  but  if  not,  then  the  whole  weight  of 
what  has  gone  before  will  tell  against  it,  as  information  of 
previous  convictions,  giyen  after  a  fa,ir  trial  in  which  they  had 
no  weight,  justly  adds  to  the  sentence  of  condemnation,  but 
has  no  effect  if  the  verdict  is  favourable. 

'  •  •  .  ■  > 

The  acknowledged  and  recognised  foimdation  of  Christi- 
anity is  Jesus  Christ  himself ;  the  doctrines  of  this  religion  (as 
distinct  from  subsequent  interpretation  of  them,  by  the  early 
Christian  Fathers  and  commentators  in  general,  which  com- 
paratively must  be  of  le^s  value)  are  set  forth  in  the  New 
Testament,  the  basis  or  groundworl^  of  which  is  of  necessity 
the  four  Gospels ;  for  they  alone  pretend  tq  record  the  acts 
and  words  of  Jesus,  and  consequently  they  alone  enable  us  to 
get  at  the  foundation  itself,  viz.  Christ ;  whatever  authority 
therefore  may  be  attached  to  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the 
Apostles  after  the  death  of  Jesus,  they  can  have  no  weight  as  com- 
pared with  the  sayings  and  doings  of  Jesus  their  master,  during 
his  life  and  after  his  resurrection  5  nor  would  it  be  strictly  fair 
that  he  should  be  bound  by  them,  for  much  as  it  may  suit 
the  purpose  of  a  body  of  priests  in  these  days  to  pretend  that 
the  "  divine  afflatus  "  or  breath,  breathed  on  the  disciples  by 
Jesus  after  his  resurrection,  when  he  said  to  them,  "  Receive 
"  ye  the  Holy  Ghost "  (John  xx.  22),  not  only  inspired  them, 
but  that  the  heavenly  spirit  permeates  the  whole  church,  it 
would  be  fairer  to  rest  as  far  as  possible  on  the  Evangelists 
themselves,  and  without  absolutely  discarding  the  rest  of  the 
New  Testament,  yet  to  hold  the  founder  answerable  only 
for  the  utterances  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  more 
especially  as  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans,  Corinthians,  Galatians, 
Ephesians,  Philippians,  Colossians,  Thessalonians,  Timothy, 
Titus,  Philemon  and  Hebrews,  ^ere  all  written  by  the  Apostle 
Paul,  who,  according  to  the  New  Testament,  never  saw  Jesus 
in  the  flesh,  and  never  heard  him  speak.  Therefore  without 
ignoring,  or  refusing  to  listen  to,  any  remarks  of  St.  Paul,  I 
simply  do  not  consider  Jesus  bound  by  them,  an  arrangement 
by  which  Christianity  can  but  be  a  gainer,  for  the  writings  of 
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St.  Paul  have  certainly  weakened  the  cause  in  which  they  were 
written,  and  I  say  so  for  the  following  reason,  namely  that : 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  without  ob- 
serving the  multitude  of  distinctions  and  subtleties  with  which 
they  aboimd,  how  words  are  split  into  two  meanings  by  specious 
arguments  imtil  life  no  longer  means  life,  and  death  no  longer 
means  death,  until  at  length  everything  may  mean  anything  or 
nothing,  and  nothing  may  mean  anything  ;  the  art  of  reasoning 
in  a  circle,  and  abusing  the  ambiguity  of  words  is  carried  to 
perfection  by  the  mingled  superstition  and  sophistry  of  this 
eminent  casuist,  who  is  stated  to  have  been  brought  up  as  a 
lawyer  {see  Acts  xxii.  3),  in  the  school  of  the  Pharisees,  and 
shows  to  the  last  his  early  training,  in  continually  quibbling 
about  God.    An  honest  man  endeavours  to  use  such  words  to 
express  his  thoughts,  as  will  convey  his  meaning  to  others  in 
the  same  way  as  a  photographer  conveys  the  real  appearance  of 
a  thing  to  the  minds  of  people  who  have  never  seen  the  thing 
itself,  but  such  was  not  the  wish  of  St.  Paul,  there  is  nothing 
definite  in  his  writings,  the  chief  aim  of  which  seems  to  have 
been  to  say  a  great  deal  which  should  mean  nothing,  so  that  no 
matter  how  often  it  might  be  passed  through  the  sieve,  nothing 
solid  should  remain.     No  good  can  come  from  writing  which 
reads  like  a  puzzle  and  leaves  the  mind  more  mystified  than 
before ;  that  is  to  say,  no  good  can  come  of  it  to  the  cause  of 
Christianity  if  that  is  the  cause  of  God,  for  His  cause  requires 
no  special  pleading  such  as  that  of  St.  Paul  the  lawyer,  and  ^ 
vast  portion  of  the  church  body  which  have  followed  him.     He 
pleads  His  own  cause  and  tells  every  man  that  He  made  him  ; 
if  therefore  the  cause  of  Christ  is  the  cause  of  God,  it  will  be 
pleaded  by  God,  as  He  who  speaks  to  all  hearts  with  millions 
of  tongues,  eloquent  by  their  very  silence,  pleads  and  has  never 
ceased  to   plead  to  man,  in  the  only  way  consonant  with  His 
own  dignity ;  and  if  the  cause  of  Christ  is  not  the  cause  of 
God,  then  casuistry  will  not  make  it  so,  rhetoric,  fine  words, 
and  flourishing  of  forensic  lore  will  not  make  it  so,  neither  will 
anything  else,  it  must  rest  on  itself,  that  is  to  say  on  its  own 
foundation,  viz.  the  acts  and  words  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  as  they 
are  recorded  by  the  Evangelists  only,  I  shall,  for  the  sake  of 
fairness  and  common  justice  to  Jesus  Christ,  travel  as  little  as 
possible  out  of  their  record. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is,  whether  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  founder  of  Christianity,  put  himself  forward,  while 
still  living  in  the  flesh,  as  anything  more  than  a  man ;  whether 
be  inculcated  the  doctrine  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God  ;  and  if 
so,  whether  he  used  the  term  in  the  sense  that  all  men  might 
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(though  not  justifiably)  use  it,  to  denote  that  they  derive  their 
being  from  God,  and  therefore  that  he  was  the  son  of  Grod  like 
any  other  man  and  no  more, — whether  he  used  it  to  denote  that 
he  was  a  man  occupied  with  religious  matters,  that  is  to  say  in 
the  sense  of  a  godly  man,  meaning  a  clerical  man, — or  whether 
he  used  it  to  denote  that  he  was  actually  and  positively,  without 
allegory  and  in  literal  fact,  the  very  son  of  God.  We  have 
only  to  observe  the  number  of  times  this  expression  is  used  by 
the  four  Evangelists,  to  find  that  it  is  used  to  denote  the  actual 
son  of  Him  whom  I  have  spoken  of  from  the  first,  viz.,  the 
Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  one  first  Cause  of  all  things, 
omnipotent  in  might,  perfect  in  reason  and  goodness,  infinite 
in  time  and  space,  present  everywhere  and  always. 

The  term  "  Son  of  God  "  occurs  twenty-seven  times  in  the 
Gospels,  and  seventeen  times  in  the  other  portions  of  the  New 
Testament ;  confining  ourselves  to  the  former,  we  find  that  it 
is  used  once  in  Luke  iii.,  and  applied  to  Adam,  when  tracing 
the  genealogy  of  Jesus,  but  in  a  manner  to  which  no  importance 
can  be  attadied  in  this  connection ;  in  all  the  remaining  twenty- 
six  instances  where  the  term  occurs  in  the  Gospels,  it  is  defi- 
nitely applied  to  Jesus ;  and  taking  the  whole  of  these  seriatim^ 
we  observe  that  it  is  stated  in  Matthew  xxvii.  40,  to  have  been 
used  by  the  people  to  Jesus,  challenging  him  to  prove  it,  and 
in  Matthew  iv.  3,  and  Luke  iv.  3,  9,  by  the  devil  in  the  same 
way — in  Luke  i.  35,  by  an  angel  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  saying 
that  her  child  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God,  because  the 
Holy  Ghost  shoidd  come  upon  her,  and  the  power  of  the 
Highest  should  overshadow  her,  &c.,  &c. — in  John  iii.  18,  it  is 
used  by  the  Evangelist,  who  speaks  of  him  as  "  the  only  be- 
"  gotten  Son  of  God,"  and  also  in  Mark  i.  1,  and  John  xx.  31, 
by  these  Evangelists  still  speaking  of  him — in  Matthew  viii.  29, 
and  Luke  viii.  28,  it  is  stated  to  have  been  used  to  Jesus,  by 
people  possessed  of  devils,  as  to  one  having  authority  over 
them — in  Mark  iii.  11,  by  unclean  spirits  to  him,  acknowledging 
him  as  the  Son  of  God,  with  fear — in  Luke  iv.  41,  by  devils 
affirming  to  him,  "  thou  art  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  " — ^in  John 
i.  34,  by  John  the  Baptist  proclaiming  it  in  presence  of 
Jesus — in  John  i.  49,  by  Nathaniel  to  Jesus  affirming  it — in 
John  vi.  69,  by  Simon  Peter  to  Jesus  affirming  it — in  John  xi. 
27,  by  Martha  to  Jesus  affirming  it,  and  in  Matthew  xiv.  33,  by 
the  disciples  to  Jesus  affirming  it  and  worshipping  him — in 
none  of  these  cases  does  Jesus  repudiate  the  title,  or  rebuke 
the  individuals  for  using  the  expression  ;  and  what  is  more,  he  is 
reported,  in  John  v.  25,  to  have  personally  used  the  expression, 
when  speaking  of  himself  to  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem, — ^in  John 
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X.  36,  speaking  to  the  Jews,  he  axiknowledges  that  he  said  "  I 
"  am  the  Son  of  God  " — in  John  xi.  4,  he  is  stated  to  have  used 
this  expression,  when  speaking  of  himself  to  messengers  sent  by 
Mary  and  Martha  ; — ^but  the  following  passage,  where  Jesus  is 
speaking  to  a  man  he  had  cured  of  blindness,  is  perhaps  the 
clearest  of  all,  viz.  John  ix.  35  to  38,  "  Jesus  heard  that  they 
**  had  cast  him  out,  and  when  he  had  found  him,  he  said  imto  him, 
"  Dost  thou  believe  on  the  Son  of  God  ?  He  answered  and  said, 
"  Who  is  he.  Lord,  that  I  might  believe  on  him  ?  and  Jesus  said 
"  unto  him,  Thou  hast  seen  him,  and  it  is  he  that  talketh  with 
"  thee ;  and  he  said.  Lord,  I  believe,  and  he  worshipped  him". — 
In  Matthew  xxvi.  63,  we  are  told  that  the  high  priest  officially 
put  the  question  to  Jesus  on  his  trial,  thus,  "  I  adjure  thee,  by 
"  the  living  God,  that  thou  tell  us  whether  thou  be  the  Christ, 
"  the  Son  of  God.  Jesus  said  unto  him.  Thou  hast  said  ".  This 
reply  soimds  evasive  as  it  stands  here,  but  the  actions  of 
the  high  priest  as  described  in  the  following  verses,  and  his 
observation  "  he  hath  spoken  blasphemy  ",  show  that  there  was 
no  evasion  intended  by  the  Evangelist ;  in  Luke  xxii.  70,  the 
question  is  stated  to  have  been  put  by  the  council  of  elders  in 
general,  where  the  high  priest  was,  thus,  "  Art  thou  then  the 
"  Son  of  God?  and  he  said  unto  them.  Ye  say  that  I  am",  or 
as  it  appears  in  the  French  Bibles, "  Votes  le  ditea  votua-memea ; 
'*  je  le  suia  ",  viz.  '*  You  say  so  yourselves  ;  I  am  so  ".  In  Mark 
xiv.  61,  62,  the  question  is  somewhat  diflferently  put  by  the 
high  priest,  but  the  answer  is  more  definite,  viz.  "  Art  thou 
"  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Blessed  ?  and  Jesus  said,  I  am  ". — 
After  this  we  hear,  in  Matthew  xxvii.  43,  that  the  chief  priests 
and  elders  state  that  Jesus  called  himself  the  Son  of  God, — in 
John  xix.  7,  that  the  Jews  said  to  Pilate  "  he  ought  to  die, 
"  because  he  made  himself  the  Son  of  God  ", — and  in  Matthew 
xxvii.  54,  that,  when  he  had  been  crucified,  the  centurion  and 
'others  affirmed  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  which  is  stated 
also  in  Mark  xv.  39. 

It  is  however  in  his  own  use  of  the  expression  "  my  Father  ", 
that  the  meaning  is  most  unmistakably  defined ;  expressions 
like  the  following  admit  of  no  two  constructions,  "He  that 
"  doth  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven"  (Matthew  vii. 
21);  "Whosoever  shall  deny  me  before  men,  him  will  I  also  deny 
**  before  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven"  f Matthew  x.  33);  "All 
"  things  are  delivered  unto  me  of  my  Fatner"  (Matthew  xi.  27, 
and  Luke  x.  22) ;  "  My  Father  who  is  in  heaven  "  (Matthew 
xvi.  17) ; — "  Of  that  day  knoweth  no  man,  no  not  the  angels  of 
"  heaven,  but  my  Father  only  "  (Matthew  xxiv.  36,  and  Mark 
xiii.   32) ;    "  Thinkest  thou  that  I  can  not  now    pray  to   my 
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'*  Father,  and  He  shall  presently  give  me  more  than  twelve 
"legions  of  angels"?  (Matthew  xxvi.  53) ; — ''It  is  my  Father 
"  that  honoureth  me,  of  whom  ye  say  that  He  is  your  God  " 
(John  viii.  54) ;  "  I  have  power  to  lay  down  my  life  and  to 
"  take  it  again,  this  commandment  I  have  received  from  my 
"  Father  "  (John  x.  18) — "Say  ye  of  him  whom  the  Father 
"  hath  sanctified  and  sent  into  the  world,  Thou  blasphemest; 
"  because  I  said  I  am  the  Son  of  God,  if  I  do  not  the  works  of 
"  my  Father,  believe  me  not"  (John  x.  36,  37) — "  Jesus  saith 
"  unto  him,  I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life,  no  man 
"  Cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  me  ....  Philip  saith  imto 
"  him.  Lord  shew  us  the  Father,  Jesus  saith  unto  him.  He 
"  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father  "  (John  xiv.  6  to  9) — 
"  I  and  my  Father  are  one  "  (John  x.  30) — "  And  now,  0 
"  Father,  glorify  me  with  the  glory  I  had  with  Thee  before  the 
"  world  was  "  (John  xvii.  5). — ^These  are  stated  to  have  been 
direct  and  actual  utterances  of  Jesus  himself,  which  quite 
authorise  the  mysterious  exord/ium  of  John,  viz.  "In  the 
"  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and 
"  the  Word  was  God,  the  same  was  in  the  beginning  with  God, 
"all  things  were  made  by  Him,  and  without  Hun  was  not 
"anything  made  that  was  made  ....  and  the  Word  was 
"  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us  "  (John  i.  1  to  3,  14). 

I  have  quoted  above,  in  John  ix.  38,  an  instance  of  a  blind 
man  restored  to  sight  and  worshipping  him  as  the  Son  of  God, 
and  another  in  Matt.  xiv.  33  where  his  disciples  worshipped 
him,  also  as  the  Son  of  God,  but  these  are  by  no  means  the 
only  instances  of  direct  worship  received,  and  accepted,  by  him 
diuring  his  lifetime ;  I  do  not  allude  to  Matt.  ii.  11,  where  the 
wise  men  are  said  to  have  fallen  down  and  worshipped  him,  for 
he  is  represented  as  a  child  then,  and  therefore  not  responsible 
for  allowing  it,  but  we  hear  in  Matt.  viii.  2  that  a  leper,  in 
ix.  18  that  a  ruler,  and  in  xv.  25  that  a  woman,  all  worshipped 
him  at  various  times,  and  in  Mark  v.  6  that  one  out  of  the 
tombs,  worshipped  him  and  called  him  "  Jesus,  son  of  the  most 
"  high  God,"  and  moreover  it  is  stated  that  after  his  death  he 
appeared  again  to  his  disciples  and  they  worshipped  him  {see 
Matt,  xxviii.  9  and  17,  also  Luke  xxiv.  52) — therefore  in  those 
portions  of  the  New  Testament  which  are  the  very  basis, 
ground-work,  and  foundation  of  Christianity,  we  learn  definitely 
that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  did  put  himself  forward  as  the  Son  of 
God  while  still  living  in  the  flesh,  that  by  the  term  he  meant 
actual  son  of  the  Creator  of  all  things,  that  he  put  himself  for- 
ward as  being  identical  with  God,  received  worship  as  the  Son 
of  God,  and  was  crucified  on  account  of  these  thing;s. 
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There  is  therefore  no  escape  from  the  alternative  that  if 
such  a  man  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ever  lived  in  the  flesh,  he  was 
either  the  actual  Son  of  God,  coeval  with  the  Creator  himself, 
or  else  he  was  an  impostor  ;  for  it  cannot  be  contended  that  he 
never  uttered  what  is  imputed  to  him,  as  for  this  to  be  so,  that 
which  the  Evangelists  have  written  must  be  untrue,  and  more 
than  this,  he  himself  would  then  have  no  historical  existence, 
for  if  their  record  is  not  fact,  then  Jesus  is  a  myth,  a  mere 
imaginary  being  that  never  existed  ;  in  which  case  there  is  no 
foundation  for  Christianity,  and  the  Church  of  Christ]  instead 
of  being  founded  on  a  rock,  or  even  on  sand,  will  have  been 
founded  on  less  than  a  shadow,  less  than  a  phantom,  less  than  a 
ghost,  viz.,  on  nothing  at  all ;  as  however  we  have  not  yet  come 
to  that  issue,  I  repeat  that,  on  the  evidence  of  the  Gospels, 
Jesus  described  himself  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  therefore  he  is 
either  that,  viz.,  "  Very  God  of  Very  God  ",  or  an  impostor.  It 
will  be  our  business  to  examine  into  this  matter  further  on  ;  we 
must  now  consider  the  subject  of  inspiration. 

The  usual,  and  in  fact  the  only  orthodox,  position  is  that 
the  New  Testament  is  an  inspired  work ;  now  as  regards  the 
usual  view,  on  turning  to  Webster's  Dictionary  we  find  the 
word  "  Inspiration ",  defined  to  mean  primarily,  the  act  of 
breathing  into  anything,  and  secondarily,  the  infusion  of  ideas 
into  the  mind  by  the  Holy  Spiriif.  The  Ency.  Brit,  under 
article  "  Inspiration  ",  says  "  It  is  generally  allowed  that  the 
"  New  Testament  was  written  by  a  superintendent  inspiration, 
"  for  without  this  the  discourses  and  doctrines  of  Christ  could 
"not  have  been  faithfully  recorded  by  the  Evangelists  and 
**  Apostles,  nor  could  they  have  assumed  the  authority  of 
"  speaking  the  words  of  Christ,  and  evinced  this  authority  by 
"  the  actual  exercise  of  miraculous  powers  ....  to  which  may 
"  be  added,  that  there  has  been  in  the  Christian  church,  from 
"  itfi  earliest  ages,  a  constant  tradition  that  the  sacred  books 
"  were  written  by  the  extraordinary  assistance  of  the  Spirit, 
"  which  must  at  least  amount  to  superintendent  inspiration  ". 
So  much  for  the  usual  view ;  now  as  regards  my  statement,  that 
the  only  orthodox  position  is,  that  the  New  Testament  is  an 
inspired  work ;  it  would  of  course  save  much  argument  if  any 
authority  could  be  quoted  which  is  recognised  by  all  the 
churches  as  orthodox,  but  as  none  such  exist,  except  the  New 
Testament  itself,  we  must  appeal  to  that.  St.  Paul,  in  his 
Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  iii.  15,  16,  definitely  states  it  to  be 
so ;  thus,  "  Thou  hast  known  the  holy  Scriptures,  which  are 
**  able  to  make  thee  wise  imto  salvation,  through  faith  which 
"  is  in  Christ  Jesus ;  all  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  • 
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"God".  There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  previous  context, 
that  by  ''  all  Scripture  "  St.  Paul  had  special  reference  to  the 
New  Testament,  but  at  any  rate  he  included  it ;  I  shall  not 
however  rest  my  statement  on  the  words  of  St.  Paul  for  reasons 
previously  given,  although  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  St.  Paul 
may  well  be  considered  competent  to  settle  what  is  the  ortho- 
dox view  and  what  is  not.  I  will  therefore  turn  to  the  Evan- 
gelists. 

In  Matt.  X.  16  to  20,  we  are  informed  that  when  Christ 
sent  forth  his  twelve  disciples,  he  said,  "  Behold  I  send  ye 
"  forth,  &c.  .  .  .  take  no  thought  how,  or  what,  ye  shall  speak: 
"  for  it  shall  be  given  you  in  that  same  hour  what  ye  shall 
"speak.  For  it  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  the 
"  Father  which  speaketh  in  you".  The  same  circumstance  is 
thus  recorded  in  Mark  xiii.  5  to  11,  "Jesus,  answering  them, 
"  began  to  say  ....  the  gospel  must  first  be  published  among 
"  all  nations,  but  when  they  shall  lead  you  and  deliver  you  up, 
"  take  no  thought  beforehand  what  ye  shall  speak,  neither  do 
"ye  premeditate,  but  whatsoever  shall  be  given  you  in  that 
"  hour  that  speak  ye,  for  it  is  not  ye  that  speak  but  the  Holy 
"  Ghost ",  and  in  Luke  xii.  11,  12,  there  is  a  similar  passage  on 
the  same  occasion  ;  it  may  be  argued  that  this  promise  extends 
only  to  verbal  utterances,  but  that  which  is  written,  being 
more  important  to  the  puiTJk)se  in  view,  namely  the  dissemina- 
tion of  his  doctrines,  must  naturally  have  been  included  in  the 
same  promise ;  later  on  however,  viz.,  during  the  evening 
passed  with  his  disciples  previous  to  his  arrest,  the  promise  is 
stated  to  have  been  still  more  definite,  thus  (John  xiv.  25,  26), 
"  These  things  have  I  spoken  unto  you,  being  yet  present  with 
"  you,  but  the  Comforter,  which  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the 
"  Father  will  send  in  my  name,  he  shall  teach  you  all  things,  ' 
"  and  bring  all  things  to  your  remembrance,  whatsoever  I  have  - 
"  said  unto  you";  which  is  continued  thus,  in  John  xv.  26,  27, 
"  When  the  Comforter  is  come  whom  I  will  send  unto  you 
"  from  the  Father,  even  the  Spirit  of  truth  which  proceedeth 
"  from  the  Father,  he  shall  testify  of  me,  and  ye  also  shall 
"  bear  witness,  because  ye  have  been  with  me  from  the  begin- 
"ning".  After  the  crucifixion  and  resurrection  we  are  informed, 
in  John  xx.  19  to  22,  that  "when  the  doors  were  shut  where 
"  the  disciples  were  assembled,  Jesus  came  and  stood  in  the 
"  midst  and  saith  ....  as  my  Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so  I 
"  send  you,  and  when  he  had  said  this  he  breathed  on  them 
"  and  saith  imto  them,  Eeceive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost ".  In  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  i.  8,  we  are  informed  that  the  promise  of 
Jesus  to  them  ran  thus,  "  Ye  shall  receive  power,  after  that  the 
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"  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto 
^^  me,  both  in  Jerusalem  and  in  all  Judea,  and  in  Samaria  and 
**  unto  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  ",  and  in  chap.  ii.  1,  4, 
we  hear  that  "  they  were  all  with  one  accord  in  one  place,  and 
*'  suddenly  there  came  a  soimd  from  heaven  .  .  .  •  and  they 
**  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  began  to  speak  with 
**  other  tongues  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance  ". 

We  may  now  therefore  fairly  return  to  the  previous  quota- 
tion from  St.  Paul's  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  iii.  15, 16,  viz.j 
"  Thou  hast  known  the  holy  Scriptures,  which  are  able  to  make 
**thee  wise  unto  salvation,  through  faith  which  is  in  Christ 
**  Jesus ;  all  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God  " ;  and 
consider  the  statement  authorised  by  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
Gospels,  especially  a»  we  read  definitely  in  the  seventeenth 
Article  of  the  Christian  Faith,  according  to  the  Church  of 
England,  that  "  we  must  receive  God's  promises  as  set  forth  in 
"  holy  Scripture,  and  that  will  of  God  is  to  be  followed,  which 
"  we  have  expressly  declared  unto  us  in  the  Word  of  God  **. 
This  extract  from  "  The  Thirty-Nine  Articles "  does  not  in 
express  terms  declare  that  the  holy  Scripture  is  the  word  of 
God,  neither  does  it  actually  say  that  those  who  wrote  the 
Scriptures  were  inspired  by  God  to  declare  His  will,  but  it 
directly  infers  it,  and  certainly  intended  to  convey  that  mean- 
ing. Moreover,  in  a  question  as  to  what  is  orthodox  Chris- 
tianity, and  what  is  not,  the  words  of  the  New  Testament  itself 
must  have  more  authority  than  the  formularies  of  any  one 
church,  and  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Christian  religion 
purports  to  be  the  religion  preached  and  taught  by  the  apostles 
and  evangelists,  whose  writings  are  the  basis  of  the  religion 
now,  so  their  words  must  have  been  the  basis  then,  and  their 
writings  declare  that  their  words  were  inspired ;  for  not  only 
are  their  utterances  stated  to  have  been  expressly  promised  to 
them  "  to  testify  of  Christ "  by  the  "  Spirit  of  truth  "  sent  direct 
from  the  Father,  but  that  Spirit  is  called  the  Comforter  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  apostles  or  disciples  are  stated  to  have 
received  this  Holy  Ghost,  and  spoken  afterwards  as  the  Spirit 
gave  them  utterance ;  but  what  is  more  to  the  point,  this 
^'  Word  of  God  "  is  expressly  connected  with  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
and  the  teaching  of  the  apostles,  in  Acts  xiii.  4,  5,  where  we 
read,  "  So  they,  being  sent  forth  by  the  Holy  Ohost,  departed 
**unto  Seleucia,  and  from  thence  they  sailed  to  Cjrprus,  and 
"  when  they  were  at  Salamis,  they  preached  the  word  of  God  in 
"  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews,  and  they  had  also  John  to  their 
"  minister  ...  9  Then  Saul,  who  also  is  called  Paul,  filled 
^^  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  set  his  eyes  on  him,  and  said",  &c.,  &c. 
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Thus,  then,  as  the  basis  of  ChristLanity,  such  as  we  have  it 
now,  is  the  New  Testament,  more  especially  the  Gospels  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles — without  which  Christ  has  no  historical 
evidence — so  the  basis  of  Christianity,  as  it  was  first  preached, 
was  the  spoken  testimony  of  the  self-same  persons;  and  as 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  their  utterances  were  inspired,  as 
they  say  they  were,  so  their  writings  were  inspired  in  the  same 
manner — or,  in  other  words,  if  their  utterances  were  given  them, 
and  that  it  was  not  them  that  spake,  but  the  Holy  Ghost 
(Mark  xiii.  11),  then  the  Holy  Ghost  wrote  the  Gospels  by 
their  hands,  as  He  had  spoken  by  their  tongues — it  necessarily 
follows  that  if  the  Holy  Ghost,  being  the  Spirit  of  truth  sent 
from  the  Father,  spake  by  them  as  stated,  the  term  used  in  the 
last  quotation  from  Acts  to  denote  their  preaching,  viz.  **  the 
"  Word  of  God  ",  is  quite  correct ;  and  as  what  they  have  written 
can  not,  from  any  vifew  pretending  to  be  orthodox,  be  contrary 
to  what  they  spoke,  their  writings,  viz.  the  New  Testament,  and 
more  especially  the  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  must 
equally  be  the  Word  of  God,  as  it  is  inferentially  called  in  the 
Thirty-Nine  Articles ;  therefore  in  the  New  Testament,  as  in 
the  promised  inspired  utterances,  the  only  orthodox  view  must 
be,  that  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  viz.  the 
Spirit  of  truth  bearing  witness  of  Christ:  that  Holy  Ghost 
being  "  very  God  "  (as  laid  down  in  Article  V.  of  the  Christian 
Faith,  as  declared  by  the  Church  of  England,  thus,  "  The  Holy 
"  Ghost  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  is  of  one 
"substance,  majesty,  and  glory  with  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
"  very  and  eternal  God").  The  utterances  of  these  evangelists 
and  apostles  were  therefore,  according  to  all  orthodox  views,  the 
utterances  of  God.  Their  writings  were  therefore  the  writings 
of  God,  consequently  they  were,  like  all  His  other  works, 
perfect ;  or,  to  adopt  a  clerical  phrase,  they  were  "  the  unfailing 
"  Word  of  God  ". 

Now,  this  is  very  important.  Firstly^  because  the  Word  of 
God  must  be  infallibly  correct,  and  anything  once  shown  to  be 
the  Word  of  God  can  no  longer  be  open  to  question ;  but,  to 
be  so  considered,  it  must  be  evidently  His  word,  as  any  work 
attributed  to  Him,  such  as  the  creation  of  Light,  is  evidently 
His  work.  Secondly,  because  Christianity  can  not  stand  with- 
out its  foundation,  viz.,  the  New  Testament,  and  that,  frt>m 
any  orthodox  view,  must  claim  to  be  the  actual  written  **  Word 
"  of  God",  and  infallibly  correct,  because  it  claims  to  be  a  work 
of  God,  viz.  a  work  inspired  by  the  direct  action  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  viz.  "  very  God",  who  spake  by  the  writers.  Thirdly, 
because  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  spake  by  "all  the  disciples". 
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having  been  sent  as  a  witness  of  Jesus  (called  Christ,  claiming 
to  be  the  Son  of  God,  and  being  either  that  or  an  impostor), 
and  having,  by  the  hands  of  these  evangelists,  given  his  evi- 
dence as  witness,  I  am  now  about  to  show  that  as  a  witness  he 
contradicts  himself,  and  consequently  that  his  testimony  is 
worthless ;  that  the  New  Testament  therefore  is  not  the  Word 
of  God,  and,  as  a  logical  result,  that  the  pretence  of  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament,  namely,  that  their  work  was  directed, 
influenced,  and  caused  by  the  direct  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  (viz^  very  God),  is  a  most  serious  and  culpable  impiety. 

Before  proceeding  further  in  this  matter,  we  must,  however, 
consider  the  issues  depending  on  it ;  for  whatever  importance 
may  have  attached  to  our  consideration  of  the  Old  Testament,  in 
Chapters  III.  and  IV.,  the  consideration  of  the  New  Testament 
is  infinitely  more  important,  inasmuch  as  that  concerns  little 
beyond  Judaism  in  a  direct  way,  and  Judaism,  whatever  its 
latent  force  may  be,  is  nationally  dead  ;  whereas  this  concerns 
Christianity,  which  is  not  only  a  present  power,  but  also  the 
ruling  influence  of  the  leading  nations  on  earth. 

Ijbe  income  of  the  Church  of  England  alone,  is  (as  stated  in 
the  <* Daily  Telegraph",  of  April  16,  1873)  over  £10,000,000  a 
year;  when  to  this  is  added  the  income  of  all  the  other  English 
and  Scotch  denominations,  all  the  American  Church  bodies,  all 
the  European  Churches,  Boman  Catholic,  Lutheran,  &c.,  the 
Greek  Church,  the  Armenian  Church,  with  all  their  various 
sects  and  branches,  the  missionary  societies,  and  all  the  various 
other  Christian  establishments  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  the 
total  income  of  the  Christian  Church  must  be  considerably  over 
£100,000,000  sterling  per  annum.  When,  in  connection  with 
this,  it  is  remember^,  that  for  a  penny  a  man  can  be  carried 
from  one  place  to  another  a  mile  distant,  the  vast  motive  force 
of  £100,000,000  a  year  is  readily  seen  to  be  a  present  motive 
power  of  enormous  magnitude ;  but,  stupendous  as  it  is,  it 
forms  only  a  small  part  of  the  power  wielded  by  the  Christian 
religion,  for  that  power  chiefly  lays  in  its  stored  up  momentum 
of  1800  years,  and  the  vantage  ground  occupied  by  the  Church  ; 
— £100,000,000  a  year  will  pay  for  the  employment  of  enor- 
mous energy,  but  it  is  this  momentum  and  the  unpaid  energy 
that  constitute  the  chief  force  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Taking  the  average  earnings  of  a  priest,  and  of  every  other 
clerical  stipendiary,  at  £200  a  year,  which  is  certainly  much 
above  the  mark,  the  number  of  men  paid,  with  this  £100,000,000 
sterling,  personally  to  advocate  the  cause  all  the  year  round,  is  at 
hsLStJive  hundred  thousand.  These  act  not  only  on  the  popu- 
lations of  the  countries  by  perpetually  associatuig  with  them. 
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but  by  means  of  colleges  they  influence  schools,  which,  with- 
out expense  to  the  Church,  prepare  the  minds  of  each  rising 
generation  to   think   as  the   Church  wishes,  and   thus   even 
the  whole  civil  force  that  moves  at  the  behest  of  judges  is 
more  or  less  influenced  in  its  acts ;   while,  in  the  same  way, 
the   moral   force   exercised  by  "  the  press,''  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  influenced  in  its  exercise  of  power,  without  expense 
to  the  Church ;  but  beyond  this,  from  their  many  thousands 
of  pulpits,  beneath  which   men    sit  with  their   minds  pre- 
pared, like  wax,  to  receive  impressions  from  those  pulpits, 
these  paid  advocates  act  direct  on  the  emperors,  kings,  presi- 
dents, nobles,  and  landed   gentry,  the   houses  of  legislature, 
whether  called  the  House  of  Lords,  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  House  of  Congress,  or  what  not ; 
these,  to  whom  the  Church  pays  nothing,  set  in  motion,  at  the 
expense  of  the  State,  armies  and  navies ;  millions  of  trained 
soldiers  march  as  they  are  ordered,  their  rifles  *'ping,"  and 
their  cannons  roar,  fields  are  won,  and  nations  bleed,  without 
costing  the  Church  one  penny,  and  have  so  bled  for  Chris- 
tianity to   an  extent,   that  were   all   those  who   have   been 
slaughtered  in  wars  connected  directly  or  indirectly  with  this 
religion,  to  be  gathered  together,  these  corpses  would  out- 
number the  living  men  of  Europe. 

It  was  necessary  that  I  should  call  attention  to  these  things, 
lest  it  should  be  thought  that  I  had  under-estimated  the  power 
of  Christianity,  and  blindly  rushed  headlong  against  it,  for 
such  is  not  the  case — I  have  estimated  its  power,  and  partly  set 
it  forth  here,  but  I  have  also  borne  in  mind  another  power,  be- 
side which  it  is  as  the  power  of  a  fly  ;  for  all  this  Christianity 
is  but  the  work  of  man,  and,  as  it  is  not  built  on  Him  who 
is  the  foundation  of  all  that  exists,  on  Him  who  created  all 
things  out  of  nothing,  it  rests  on  nothing  solid,  and  no  Tower 
of  Babel  ever  came  to  naught  so  utterly  as  the  bubble  blown  by 
this  imaginary  breath  of  the  Holy  Ghost  will  collapse,  when 
that  which  I  have  to  say  upon  this  subject  is  generally  known 

and  understood. In  saying  this  I  do  not  forget  that  folly 

is  said  to  be  long-lived,  neither  do  I  imagine  that  it  will  be 
instantaneously  known  throughout  the  globe  (or  even  through- 
out the  space  of  a  single  house),  that  this  bubble  has  in  reality 
burst  and  vanished ;  for,  even  light  and  sound  take  time  to 
travel,  and  these  are  direct  emanations  from  God ;  therefore, 
my  words,  which  are  at  best  but  emanations  from  an  ordinary 
man,  no  matter  how  much  I  have  sought  to  make  them  worthy 
of  their  cause,  must  require  time  to  travel,  and,  beyond  this, 
time  to  be  digested  and  understood,  and,  beyond  that  again, 
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time  to  bear  fniit ;  which,  whether  I  live  to  see,  to  taste,  to 
enjoy  on  earth,  and  see  others  enjoy  or  not,  matters  little,  for 
it  concerns  myself  alone,  and  I  can  wait  His  time,  whether  it 
comes  to  me  here  or  hereafter ;  but  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
facts  I  have  to  adduce  and  the  logical  conclusions  therefrom 
will  burst  this  bubble,  and  that  mankind  will  be  'the  better  for 
its  being  burst,  I  am  as  sure,  as  that  the  God  I  worship  is  not 
an  ideal  of  my  own,  but  an  absolute  patent  fact,  and  that  He  is 
omnipotent  in  might,  eternal  in  time,  infinite  in  space,  the 
perfection  of  reason  a4[id  goodness,  the  Creator  and  One  First 
Cause  of  all  things,  present  everywhere. 

With  regard  to  this  evidence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  given 
by  the  Evangelists,  I  shall  put  what  I  have  to  say  in  the  form 
of  Questions,  to  which  I  shall  append  the  Answers  which  are 
given  to  such  questions  by  the  statements  of  the  Evangelists, 
with  the  chapter  and  verse  from  which  such  answers  are 
condensed. 

Question. — Jesus  Christ  in  his  human  nature  is  stated  to 
be  the  "  Son  of  David  "  in  the  sense  that  he  was  descended 
from  him  through  his  reputed  father ;  now  how  many  genera- 
tions were  there  between  David  and  Jesus  Christ  ? 

Answer  No.  1. — ^There  were  twenty-eight  generations 
(Matthew  i.  6  to  17). 

Answer  No.  2. — ^There  were  forty-three  generations 
(Luke  iii.  23  to  31).     

Question. — Who  was  the  reputed  father  of  Jesus  Christ  ? 

Answer  No.  1. — Joseph,  son  of  Jacob,  descended  from 
David  by  the  line  of  Solomon  his  son  (Matthew  i.  6  to  17). 

Answer  No.  2. — Joseph,  son  of  Heli,  descended  from 
David  by  the  line  of  Nathan  his  son  (Luke  iii.  23  to  31). 


Question. — Without  going  any  further  back  than  David, 
are  any  of  the  following  names  among  the  ancestors  of  Jesus 
Christ,  viz.j  Eliud,  Achim,  Sadoc,  Azor,  Abiud,  Jechonias,  Amon, 
Manasses,  Ezekias,  Achaz,  Joatham,  Ozias,  Josaphat,  Asa,  Abia, 
or  Roboam? 

Answer  No.  1. — Yes,  all  of  them  (Matthew  i.  7  to  14). 

Answer  No.  2. — No,  none  of  them  (Luke  iii.  23  to  31). 


Question. — Without  going  any  further  back  than  David,  are 
any  of  the  following  names  among  the  ancestors  of  Jesus 
Christ,  viz.j  Amos,  Naum,  Esli,  Nagge,  Maath,  Mattathias, 
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Semei,  Joanna,  Bhesa,  Neri,  Melchi,  Addi,  Gosam,  Elmodam, 
Er,  Levi,  Simeon,  Juda,  Joseph,  Jonan,  Melea,  Menan,  or 
Matatha  ? 

Answer  No.  1. — ^No,  none  of  them  ^Matthew  i.  6  to  17). 

Answer  No.  2. — Yes,  all  of  them  (Luke  iii.  25  to  31  )• 


Question. — ^As  Jesus  was  bom  at  Bethlehem,  and  brought 
up  at  Nazareth,  by  what  route  was  he  taken  from  the  one  place 
to  the  other  ? 

Answer  No.  I. — ^His  parents  fled  with  him  from  Bethlehem 
to  Egypt,  whence  they  took  him  to  Nazareth,  carefully  avoiding 
the  land  of  Judea  on  the  way  (Matthew  ii.  8  to  23). 

Answer  No.  2. — His  parents  took  him  from  Bethlehem  to 
Jerusalem,  the  capital  of  Judea,  and  thence  direct  to  Nazareth 
(Luke  ii.  4  to  39).      

Question. — Had  Jesus  any  disciples  before  John  the  Baptist 
was  cast  into  prison  ? 

Answer  No.  1. — ^No ;  for  "when  Jesus  had  heard  that  John 
**  was  cast  into  prison  he  departed  into  Galilee",  where  he  after- 
wards called  imto  him,  as  his  first  disciples,  Simon,  Andrew, 
James,  and  John  (Matt.  iv.  12  and  18  to  22 ;  Mark  i.  14  to 
20). 

Answer  No.  2. — Yes ;  Simon,  Andrew,  &c.,  joined  Jesus  as 
his  disciples  in  Galilee,  and  after  he  had  visit^  Cana,  Caper- 
naum, and  Jerusalem,  "  Jesus  and  his  disciples  tarried  in  the 
"  land  of  Judea  baptising  there,  and  John  also  was  baptising  in 
**iEnon  ...  for  John  was  not  yet  cast  into  prison"  (John 
i.  40  to  45  ;  ii.  1,  12,  13,  23 ;  iii.  22  to  24). 


Question. — ^Did  Andrew  and  Simon  join  Jesus  at  their  own 
spontaneous  desire,  or  did  he  invite  them  ? 

Answer  No.l. — He  invited  them  (Matthew  iv.  18,  19 ; 
Mark  i.  16,  17). 

Answer  No.  2. — They  followed  him  without  being  asked  by 
Jesus  (John  i.  37,  40  to  42). 


Question. — ^Were  Andrew  and  Simon  together  when  they 
join^  Jesus  as  his  disciples  ? 

Answer  No.  1. — ^Yes,  they  were  (Matthew  iv.  18). 
Answer  No.  2. — No,  they  were  not  (John  L  40  to  42). 
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Question. — ^What  were  the  circumstances  under  which  these 
two  persons  joined  Jesus  as  his  disciples  ? 

Answer  No.  1. — **  Jesus  walking  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  saw 
"  two  brethren,  Simon,  called  Peter,  and  Andrew  his  brother, 
"  casting  a  net  into  the  sea,  for  they  were  fishers,  and  he  saith 
"  unto  them.  Follow  me,  and  I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men, 
"and  they  straightway  left  their  net«  and  followed  him** 
(Matthew  iv.  18  to  20). 

Answer  No.  2. — '^  John  stood  with  two  of  his  disciples,  and 
"  looking  upon  Jesus  as  he  walked,  he  saith.  Behold  the  Lamb 
*^  of  Grod  I  and  the  two  disciples  heard  him  speak,  and  they 
**  followed  Jesus,  then  Jesus  turned  and  saw  them  following, 
"  and  saith  imto  them,  What  seek  ye  ?  .  .  .  One  of  the  two 
"  which  heard  John  speak  and  followed  him,  was  Andrew,  Simon 
"  Peter's  brother,  he  first  findeth  his  own  brother  Simon,  .  .  . 
"  and  he  brought  him  to  Jesus  "  (John  i.  35  to  38,  40  to  42). 


Question. — Were  James  and  John  present  with  Simon  when 
Jesus  promised  him  that  he  should  be  a  fisher  of  men  ? 
Answer  No.  1 — Yes,  they  were  (Luke  v.  9,  10). 
Answer  No.  2. — ^No,  they  were  not  (Matthew  iv.  18  to  21). 


Question. — ^What  were  the  circumstances  under  which  James 
and  John  joined  Jesus  as  his  disciples  ? 

Answer  No.  1. — After  teaching  the  people  from  Simon's 
boat,  which  was  thrust  out  a  little  from  land  on  purpose,  Jesus 
told  Simon  to  launch  out  a  little  further  and  let  his  nets  down, 
which  he  did,  and  so  large  a  number  of  fish  were  caught  that 
the  net  broke,  on  which  James  and  John  were  beckoned  to  for 
assistance,  and  they  came  ;  on  the  way  back  Jesus  said  unto 
Simon,  "  henceforth  thou  shalt  catch  men  " ;  they  all  came  to 
shore  and  followed  Jesus  (Luke  v.  1  to  11). 

Answer  No.  2. — Jesus,  walking  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and 
going  on  from  where  Simon  and  Andrew  had  joined  him,  saw 
James  and  John  in  a  boat  with  their  father  mending  their  nets, 
he  called  them  and  they  immediately  left  the  ship  and  followed 
him  (Matt.  iv.  18  to  22  ;  Mark  i.  16  to  20). 


Question. — There  is  a  certain  sermon  which  Jesus  is  stated 
to  have  preached,  in  presence  of  his  twelve  disciples  and  a  great 
multitude  of  people  from  Galilee,  Jerusalem,  Judea,  &c.  (Matt. 
iv.  25  and  v.  1 ;  Luke  vi.  13  to  17).    Among  other  passages  of 
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this  sermon,  there  were  ten  very  remarkable  ones,  which  have 
been  recorded  by  two  of  the  Evangelists  in  the  following  words : 
'*  Blessed  are  the  ppor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of 
"  heaven  (Matt.  v.  3 ;  Luke  vi.  20).  Blessed  are  they  that 
"  mourn,  for  they  shall  be  comforted  (Matt.  v.  4 ;  Luke  vi.  21). 
''  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  revile  you,  and  persecute  you, 
**  for  my  sake  (Matt.  v.  11 ;  Luke  vi.  22).  fiesist  not  evil,  but 
**  whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  the  right  cheek,  turn  to  him 
**  the  other  also,  and  if  any  man  will  sue  thee  at  the  law  and 
"  take  away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloke  also  (Matt.  v.  39, 
*^  40 ;  Luke  vi.  29).  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse 
**  you  (Matt.  v.  44 ;  Luke  vi.  27,  28).  Judge  not,  that  ye  be 
"  not  judged  (Matt.  vii.  1 ;  Luke  vi.  37).  Why  beholdest  thou 
**  the  mote  that  is  in  thy  brother's  eye,  but  considerest  not  the 
"  beam  that  is  in  thine  own  eye?  (Matt.  vii.  3 ;  Luke  vi.  41). 
"  Whatsoever  you  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even 
'*  so  to  them  (Matt.  vii.  12 ;  Luke  vi.  31).  Do  men  gather 
"  grapes  from  thorns,  or  figs  from  thistles  ?  (Matt.  vii.  16 ;  Luke 
"vi.  44).  Whoso  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine  and  doeth 
"  them  I  will  liken  unto  a  wise  man  which  built  his  house  upon 
"  a  rock  (Matt.  vii.  24 ;  Luke  vi.  47,  48)  ". — Now,  previously  to 
preaching  this  sermon  to  his  disciples  and  the  multitude,  Jesus 
had  ascended  a  mountain  (Matt.  v.  1  ;  Luke  vi.  12),  and  after 
he  had  preached  it  he  went  to  Capernaum,  where  a  centurion 
called  upon  him  concerning  a  sick  servant  (Matt.  vii.  28,  29  ; 
viii.  1  to  6  ;  Luke  vii.  1,  2).  Where  was  Jesus  at  the  precise 
moment  when  he  spoke  the  above  words  to  his  disciples  and  the 
multitude  ? 

ATiswer  No.  1. — He  was  up  on  the  mountain,  sitting  down 
(Matt.  V.  1,  2;  vii.  28,  29;  viii.  1). 

Answer  No.  2. — He  was  down  in  the  plain,  standing  up 
(Luke  vi.  17). 

Question. — ^There  is  a  remarkably  well-known  prayer,  called 
"The  Lord's  Prayer",  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Jesus 
Christ,  and  commencing  "  Our  Father  which  art  in  Heaven  "  1 
When  and  under  what  circumstances  did  he  direct  this  form  of 
prayer  ? 

Answer  No.  1. — In  his  sermon  on  the  mount,  in  presence 
of  his  disciples  and  a  multitude  of  people,  Jesus  inveighed 
against  vain  repetitions  and  ordained  this  prayer,  saying, 
'*  After  this  manner  therefore  pray  ye.  Our  Father  which  art  in 
"  Heaven",  &c.,the  sermon  wound  up  with  a  comparison  between 
those  who  keep  his  sayings,  and  those  who  do  not,  being  re- 
spectively like  men  who  build  their  houses  on  rock  or  on  sand, 
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after  this  he  healed  the  centurion's  servant  at  Capernaum,  and 
(Ud  many  other  things  elsewhere,  and  after  these  things  he  sent 
forth  his  twelve  disciples  (Matthew  v.  1 ;  vi.  5  to  15  ;  vii.  24  to 
27 ;  viii.  ix.  x.  1  to  5). 

ATiQwer  No.  2. — After  Jesus  had  preached  the  sermon,  which 
wound  up  with  a  comparison  between  those  who  keep  his  say- 
ings, and  those  who  do  not,  being  respectively  like  men  who 
build  their  houses  on  rock  or  on  the  earth,  he  went  to  Caper- 
naum, healed  the  centurion's  servant,  and  did  many  other  things 
elsewhere ;  after  these  things  he  sent  forth  his  twelve  disciples, 
and  after  they  had  returned,  one  of  his  disciples  said  to  him, 
"  Lord,  teach  us  to  pray  ",  and  Jesus  then  ordained  this  prayer, 
saying,  "  When  ye  pray,  say,  Our  Father  which  art  in  Heaven, 
&c."  (Luke  vi.  47  to  49 ;  vii.  1,  to  x.  42  ;  xi.  1  to  4). 


Question. — It  is  stated  that,  at  the  wish  of  a  certain  centu- 
rion, Jesus  healed  his  sick  servant  without  seeing  him  ;  did  the 
centurion  ask  him  personally  or  by  deputy  ? 

Answer  No.  1. — The  centurion  came  to  him  personally  at 
Capernaum,  and  when  there,  spoke,  in  answer  to  an  observation 
from  Jesus,  as  only  a  man  of  authority  could  speak,  describing 
the  way  in  which  he  gave  orders  and  was  obeyed  (Matthew  viii. 
5  to  13). 

Answer  No.  2. — He  sent  the  elders  of  the  Jews  to  Jesus  at 
Capemaiun,  and  Jesus  went  with  them ;  on  the  way  they  were 
met  by  certain  friends  of  the  centurion  who  were  sent  by  him, 
but  he  did  not  come  personally  (Luke  vii.  1  to  10). 


Question. — It  is  related  that  Jesus  once  cast  out  a  number 
of  devils,  giving  them  leave  to  enter  into  a  herd  of  swine,  which 
immediately  ran  over  a  precipice  into  the  sea ;  were  these  devils 
cast  out  of  one  person  or  out  of  more  than  one  ? 

Answer  No.  1. — They  were  cast  out  of  one  man  (Mark  v.  2  ; 
Luke  viii.  27). 

Answer  No.  2. — ^They  were  cast  out  of  two  (Matthew  viiL 
28  to  31).  

Question. — ^The  word  Christ  in  Greek,  and  the  word  Messiah 
in  Hebrew,  both  mean  the  same  thing,  viz.  ^  anointed  " ;  now, 
as  Jesus  is  called  Christ,  and  also  the  Messiah,  the  matter  of  his 
anointing  is  important ;  it  is  stated  that  this  took  place  in  the 
house  oi  Si/mon,  that  a  woman  came  with  an  aiabaster  box 
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of  precious  oi/ntmenty  and  anointed  him;— did  she  anoint 
his  head  or  his  feet  ? 

Answer  No.  1. — She  anointed  his  head  (Matthew  xxvi.  6, 
7  ;  Mark  xiv.  1  to  3). 

Answer  No.  2.— She  anointed  his  feet  (Luke  vii.  36  to  38, 
40, 46).  

Question. — Who  carried  the  cross  on  which  Jesus  was 
crucified  ? 

Answer  No.  1. — Simon,  a  Cjnrenian  (Matthew  xxvii.  32 ; 
Mark  xv.  21 ;  Luke  xxiii.  26). 

Answer  No.  2. — Jesus  carried  it  himself  (John  xix.  16  to 
18).  

Question. — Mary  Magdalene,  and  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  of  his  brethren  James  and  Joses,  were  present,  with 
various  other  women  of  Gralilee,  when  Christ  was  crucified; 
whereabouts  were  they  ? 

Answer  No.  1. — They  were  beholding  from  afar  off  (Matthew 
zrvii.  55y  56  ;  Mark  xv.  40  ;  Luke  xxiii.  49). 

Answer  No.  2. — ^They  stood  close  by  the  cross,  and  Jesus 
conversed  with  them  (John  xix.  25  to  27). 


Question. — Judas  Iscariot  is  stated  to  have  betrayed  Jesus 
for  thirty  pieces  of  silver ;  what  became  of  this  money,  and 
what  became  of  Judas  ? 

Answer  No.  I. — When  Judas  saw  that  Jesus  was  condemned, 
he  repented,  went  to  the  chief  priests  and  elders,  threw  down 
the  money  before  them  in  the  temple  and  then  went  out  and 
hanged  himself  (Matthew  xxvii.  3  to  5). 

Answer  No.  2. — Judas  purchased  a  field  with  the  reward  of 
his  iniquity,  but  falling  headlong  he  burst  asunder  in  the  midst, 
and  all  his  bowels  gushed  out  (Acts  i.  16  to  19). 


Question. — In  the  "Apostles'  Creed",  i^pointed  to  be 
recited  by  the  minister  and  congregation,  at  Morning  Prayer, 
throughout  the  year,  it  is  stated,  among  other  articles  of  belief, 
that  after  Jesus  Christ  had  risen  from  the  dead  he  ascended 
into  heaven  ;  neither  Matthew  nor  John  mention  any  ascension 
into  heaven,  now  when  did  he  go  up  ? 

Answer  No.  I. — He  ascended  into  heaven  on  the  day  of 
his  resurrection,  thus  :  on  the  day  that  he  arose  from  the  dead, 
Mary  Magdalene  and  Mary  the  mother  of  James  (and  Jesus) 
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told  the  Apostles  he  had  risen  ;  on  the  ea/me  day  ^13^  he  was 
seen  by  two  of  them,  then  still  on  the  same  day  (33)  by  the 
eleven  at  Jerusalem,  when  he  gave  them  their  instructions,  led 
them  as  far  as  Bethany,  blessed  them  and  was  carried  up  into 
heaven,  after  which  they  returned  to  Jerusalem  ^  (Luke  xxiv.; 
see  also  Mark  xvi.  9  to  19). 

Answer  No.  2. — ^He  ascended  into  heaven  forty  days  after 
his  resurrection,  thus:  he  showed  himself  alive  again,  being 
seen  of  his  apostles  forty  days,  and,  being  assembled  together 
with  them,  gave  them  certain  orders,  and  then  while  they 
beheld  he  was  taken  up  and  a  cloud  received  him  out  of  their 
sight,  and  they  stood  awhile  gazing  up  into  heaven,  after  which 
they  returned  from  Mount  Olivet  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  of  the 
Apostles  i.  3  to  12). 

I  have  now  put  twenty  questions  to  this  so-called  witness 
which  Jesus  is  stated  to  have  said  should  testify  of  him  (John 
XV.  26),  and  who  it  is  further  stated  spake  in  due  course  by  the 
disciples  (Mark  xiii.  5  to  11 ;  John  xiv.  25,  26;  Acts  ii.  1,  4) ; — 
for  a  purpose  of  this  kind,  twenty  questions,  with  such  answers, 
are  as  good  as  a  hundred,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  had 
any  man  given  such  contradictory  answers  in  a  court  of  law  as 
this  imaginary  being,  impiously  described  as  "  very  God,"  has 
here  done,  his  testimony  would  be  considered  worthless.  In 
common  decency,  therefore,  we  must  conclude  that  no  such  being 
exists,  for  he  is  either  "very  God"  as  pretended,  or  he  is  nothing, 
and  he  can  not  be  '*  very  God  ",  because  God  is  an  all-wise  and 
perfect  Being  who  makes  no  mistakes ;  this  "  Holy  Ghost" 
therefore  is  nothing,  and  can  never  have  existed^  consequently 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  could  not  have  been  inspired 
by  the  "Holy  Ghost",  otherwise  called  "very  God",  and  therefore 
the  New  Testament  is  not  the  Word  of  God,  as  pretended. 

Having  now  definitely  shown  and  conclusively  proved  this, 
I  must  point  out  that  orthodox  Christianity  logically  falls  with 
this  demolished  doctrine  of  inspiration ;  for  were  any  to 
assert  still  that  The  New  Testament  (on  which  alone  rests 
the  whole  fabric  of  Christianity,  for  there  is  no  evidence 
of  Christ  outside  it)  is  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  alias 
"very  God",  they  would  have  to  assert  also  that  God,  who 

"  knoweth  all  things"  (1  John  iii.  20), and  "  is  perfect " 

(Matt.  V.  48),  is  nevertheless  fallible and  being  desirous 

to  testify  of  Christ  by  the  hands  of  four  or  five  writers, 
makes  such  a  bungle  of  it  that  they  all  contradict  each  other ; 
and  consequently  the  whole  pretension  of  any  such  persons 
would  be  absurd  and  untenable.    But  Christianity  cannot  stand 
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in  its  orthodox  form  without  the  doctrine  that  the  Evangelists, 
and  in  fact  all  the  New  Testament  writers,  were  inspired,  Jiratly, 
because  they  themselves  assert  that  they  were — and  secandiyy 
because  they  state  things  which  they  could  only  know  by  inspi- 
ration if  they  knew  them  at  all,  and  as  we  have  proved  that 
they  were  not  inspired,  orthodox  Christianity  must,  as  I  say, 
fall,  and  must  necessarily  do  so  whether  I  give  any  other  reasons 
or  not ;  without  departing  from  this  position  I  shall  however 
do  so. 

It  having  now  been  shown  that  The  New  Testament  is  not 
an  inspired  work,  it  loses  at  once  its  exceptional  position,  all 
sanctity  vanishes  from  it,  and  henceforth  it  is  open  to  full  and 
fair  criticism,  without  any  man  having  a  right,  or  even  a  pre- 
tence or  excuse,  to  call  those  persons  irreligious  who  examine  it 

as  they  would  any  other  work  of  man  ; the  doctrines  of 

Christianity  now  stand  before  the  world  with  no  more  claim  to 
be  considered  sacred  than  those  of  Zoroaster  (of  the  Parsees), — 
Kung-foo-tsze  or  Confucius  (of  the  Chinese), — Buddha  (of  China, 
Tartary,  Mongolia,  Siam,  Burmah,Thibetand  Ceylon), — Mahomet 
(of  the  Arabs,  Turks,  Persians  and  Modem  Egyptians),  &c. ; — 
Christianity,  like  all  these  rival  creeds,  must  henceforth  stand 
on  its  own  merits  only,  all  of  them  being  entitled  to  fedr  and 
considerate  examination  ;  but,  none  of  them  being  more  than 
human  work,  none  of  them  are  entitled  to  be  received  with 
unreasoning  veneration,  any  more  than  if  they  were  first  enun- 
ciated to-day  by  a  philosopner,  a  poet,  or  a  policeman. 

Many  have  considered,  and  probably  will  still  consider,  that 
because  Christians  have  a  strong  faith  in  their  religion,  this 
feet  is  an  evidence  of  its  truth,  but  it  is  no  evidence  at  all ; 
the  Mahometans,  Buddhists,  Brahmins,  &c.,  have  a  much 
stronger  faith  in  theirs,  and  for  good  or  evil  their  religion 
has  actually  a  more  powerful  hold  on  them,  and  a  stronger 
influence  over  them,  than  Christianity  has  over  Christians, 
therefore,  if  faith  in  a  religion  proved  its  truth,  these  religions 
would  be  more  true  than  Christianity  ;  the  champions  of  Chris- 
tianity may  therefore  drop  that  argument,  for  they  will  find 
fanatics  among  these  rival  creeds  equal  in  fervour,  self-denial, 
and  devotion,  to  any  they  can  produce  among  their  own ;  this 
matter  of  strong  faith  therefore  proves  nothing,  except  so  far, 
that  if  it  is  unreasoning,  it  proves  gross,  obstinate  stupidity, 
for  faith  without  reason  is  like  a  ship  under  full  steam  without 
a  man  on  board. 

Neither  is  it  any  proof  that  Christianity  is  true  doctrine  to 
point  to  its  rapid  spread,  for  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of 
Mahometanism  or  Buddhism  ;  we  might  as  well  assert  that  the 
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cholera,  or  any  other  epidemic,  is  healthy  because  it  is  commu- 
nicated rapidly  from  one  to  another,  or  that  a  fire  is  good  for 
prairie  grass  because  it  travels  swiftly  and  bums  fiercely  ;  the 
champions  of  Christianity  may  therefore  tie  up  all  their  old 
arguments  about  the  strong  faith  and  fervid  zeal  of  its  votaries, 
together  with  those  concerning  the  once  rapid  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity, in  a  neat  little  parcel  and  put  it  in  the  furnace  of  the 
nearest  smelting-house ;  for  the  religion  of  Christ,  stripped 
now  and  for  ever  of  its  pretence  to  divine  inspiration,  must 
stand  on  its  own  merits,  if  it  can  so  stand,  and  if  not  it  must 
make  way  for  such  religion  as  can. 

Having  shown  that  the  Evangelists,  though  pretending  to 
be  inspired  were  really  not  so,  they,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
not  only  sink  to  the  level  of  ordinary  historians,  but  they  enter 
the  arena  of  history,  with  the  well  merited  character  of  beiM 
men  whose  utterances  it  would  be  dangerous  to  receive  with 
that  same  amount  of  confidence  that  gradually  attaches  itself 
to  those  who  have,  so  far,  been  found  trustworthy  and  true ; 
once  deprived  of  their  old  shield*  of  superstition,  namely  the 
halo  of  imaginary  sanctity,  which  dazzled  men's  eyes,  and  pre- 
vented their  examining  what  these  writers  had  to  say,  as  they 
would  have  examined  other  matters,  one  sees  at  a  glance  that 
they  talk  fast  and  at  random,  that  is  to  say  without  due 
reflection,  take  for  instance  : — 

"  Now  when  Jesus  was  bom  in  Bethlehem  of  Judea  in  the 
"  days  of  Herod  the  king,  behold,  there  came  wise  men  from 
**  the  east  to  Jerusalem,  saying.  Where  is  he  that  is  born  King 
"  of  the  Jews  ?  for  we  have  seen  his  star  in  the  east,  and  are 
"  come  to  worship  him  ",  &c. — {see  Matthew  ii.  1,  2,  et  aeq.). 

Matthew  is  here  making  out,  without  due  reflection  on  the 
logical  sequence  of  his  too  imaginative  record  of  what  occurred 
at  least  32  years  before  he  ever  saw  Christ  or  any  of  his 
femily,  that  the  "  wise  men  from  the  east "  (which  in  the 
original  Greek  stands  as  "  magoi  apo  anatolon  ",  and  may  be 
translated  Magi,  from  where  the  sun  rises,  or  Magi,  from  the 
East),  to  whom  no  revelation  of  the  Scriptures  could,  from 
any  orthodox  point  of  view,  have  ever  been  made,  knew  by 
their  magical  enchantments,  or  other  Magi  tricks,  that  a 
king  had  been  bom  to  the  Jews,  while  the  Jews  them- 
selves, who  were  certainly  the  most  concerned,  knew  nothing 
of  it  excepting  through  these  fortune-telling  Magi ;  for  this 
matter  of  reading  the  stars  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  real 
scientific  observation  of  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
which,  as  a  matter  of  astronomy,  and  the  changes  of  weather 
connected  with  their  movements,  is  a  proper  and  beneficent 
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study,  whereas  their  pretension  to  foretell  events  by  the  stars, 
is  strictly  on  a  par  with  a  gipsy  pretending  to  tell  fortunes  by 
looking  at  one's  hand ;  Matthew  therefore  elevates  their  long- 
exploded  magic  art  beyond  the  prophetic  knowledge  of  "  Grod*s 
**  chosen  people  *',  which  was  neither  patriotic,  politic,  nor  re- 
flecting, and  in  so  doing  he  also  places  the  absurdities  of  those 
who  pretended  to  magical  powers  beyond  the  acciunulated 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  present  time,  for  no  man  of  science 
pretends  to  foretell  the  birth  of  a  king  by  the  stars  nowadays, 
and  none  but  impostors  ever  did ;  Matthew  in  fact  sets  himself 
in  this  matter  outside  Hebrew  power  of  special  prophecy,  out- 
side Christian  revelation,  outside  scientific  observation,  and  takes 
up  his  quarters  with  gipsy  tramps,  wizards,  and  jugglers ;  this 
is  not  only  a  matter  where  he  betrays  that  the  Almighty  power 
of  Supreme  Wisdom  was  not  guiding  and  inspiring  him,  but  it 
shows  also  that  when  he  manufactured  history  he  did  not  reflect 
long  enough. 

Luke,  in  the  same  way,  when  rattling  oflF  the  genealogy  of 
Jesus,  in  chapter  iii.,  winds*  it  up  at  verse  38,  with  "  which 
**  was  the  son  of  Enos,  which  was  the  son  of  Seth,  which  was 
**  the  son  of  Adam,  which  was  the  son  of  Grod  '*.  I  need  scarcely 
say  that  there  is  no  warrant  for  the  assertion  that  Adam  was 
the  son  of  God  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament  or  anywhere 
else,  and  if  we  take  it  as  doctrine,  then  Adam  and  Christ  must 
be  the  same  person,  for  in  John  i.  14,  18,  iii.  16,  18,  &c., 
Jesus  Christ  is  stated  to  be  "the  only  begotten  Son  of  God''; 
such  an  identification  of  these  two  would  open  a  new  field  to 
theological  speculation,  although  no  good  could  come  of  it, 
but  it  is  evident  Luke  never  intended  to  propound  such  a 
dogma,  therefore,  as  I  have  said,  he  talks  fast  and  at  random, 
saying  what  he  does  not  mean  through  sheer  carelessness,  which 
shows  that  when  writing  his  gospel  Luke  did  not  stop  to 
examine  whether  what  he  said  was  strictly  true  or  not. 

As  another  example,  take  the  last  verse  in  the  Gospel  of 
John,  viz.  xxi.  25,  "  And  there  are  also  many  other  things 
"  which  Jesus  did,  the  which,  if  they  should  be  written  every 
"  one,  I  suppose  that  even  the  world  itself  could  not  contain 
"  the  books  that  should  be  written.  Amen  ".  Such  wild,  high- 
flown  exaggeration  is  so  evident  and  so  palpably  absurd  that  it 
would  be  unnecessary  to  comment  on  it,  were  it  not  that  we 
have  here  a  key  which  unlocks  the  past,  and  betrays  the  reck- 
lessness of  their  statements,  and  thus,  bearing  in  mind  that  we 
have  proved  that  these  writers  were  not  inspired  and  conse- 
quently could  know  nothing  they  had  not  seen,  or  otherwise 
learnt  by  the  ordinary  channels  of   human  knowledge,  we 
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discover  how  it  is  that  they  tell  us  of  things  they  could  not 
possibly  know,  namely  because  they  did  not  scruple  to  depart 
from  the  truth ;  take  for  instance  tne  following  cases : 

In  Matthew  ii.  12,  that  Evangelist,  who  was  not  inspired, 
has  the  assurance  to  pretend  to  teU  us  what  the  Magi  dreamed 
about,  although  he  informs  us  in  the  same  verse,  that  they 
arose  and  "  departed  into  their  own  country ",  and  apparently 
instantly,  and  in  the  nieht,  for  the  next  verse  states  that 
**  when  they  were  departed  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to 
"  Joseph  in  a  dream  saying.  Arise  '*,  &c.  and  these  Magi  never 
turn  up  in  the  history  again. 

In  Matthew  xxvi.  38  to  45,  Mark  xiv.  32  to  41,  and  Luke 
xxii.  39  to  46,  we  have  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  Evange- 
lists presuming  to  tell  us  what  they  could  not  possibly  know ; 
without  repeating  the  words  of  Mark  and  Luke  to  tne  same 
effect,  we  will  take — 
A.D.  33.  Matthew  XXVI. 

38  Then  saith  he  unto  them,  My  soul  is  exceeding 
sorrowful,  even  unto  death :  tarry  ye  here,  and  watcn 
with  me. 

39  And  he  went  a  little  farther,  and  fell  on  his 
face,  and  prayed,  saying,  0  my  Father,  if  it  be  possible, 
let  this  cup  pass  from  me :  nevertheless  not  as  I  will, 
but  as  thou  wilt. 

40  And  he  cometh  unto  the  disciples,  and  findeth 
them  asleep,  and  saith  unto  Peter,  What,  could  ye  not 
watch  with  me  one  hour? 

41  Watch  and  pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into  tempta- 
tion :  the  spirit  indeed  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is 
weak. 

42  He  went  away  again  the  second  time,  and 
prayed,  saying,  0  my  Father,  if  this  cup  may  not  pass 
away  from  me,  except  I  drink  it,  thy  will  be  done. 

43  And  he  came  and  found  them  asleep  again :  for 
their  eyes  were  heavy. 

44  And  he  left  them,  and  went  away  again,  and 
prayed  the  third  time,  saying  the  same  words. 

45  Then  cometh  he  to  his  disciples,  and  saith  unto 
them.  Sleep  on  now,  and  take  your  rest :  behold,  the 
hour  is  at  hand,  and  the  Son  of  man  is  betrayed  into 
the  hands  of  sinners. 

According  to  Luke  xxii.  41,  this  praying  took  place  at 
about  a  stone's  cast  off,  and  according  to  Matthew  and  Mark 
they    were    separated    from    Jesus    immediately    afterwards; 
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Matthew  stating,  in  xxvi.  56,  that  ^  all  the  disciples  forsook  him 
^^  and  fled  ^^  and  Mark  telling  us  the  same  thing,  in  xiY.  50 ; 
now,  as  Jesus  was  crucified  before  they  saw  him  again,  he 
could  not  possibly  have  told  them  what  he  had  said  when  he 
prayed ;  it  is  therefore  nothing  more  than  a  piece  of  gross 
effirontery  to  ask  us  to  believe  that  they  knew  what  Jesus  said 
when  he  was  praying  at  a  stone's  cast  distance,  although  they 
pointedly  inform  us  that  they  were  asleep  at  the  time;  nothing 
but  divine  inspiration  could  possibly  have  effected  this,  and 
we  have  proved  that  the  Evangelists  were  not  inspired,  con- 
sequently in  this  matter  they  romance,  for  they  tell  us  as  fact, 
that  which  they  could  not  possibly  know,  and  therefore  must 
have  invented. 

In  this  connection  Luke  however  excels  them  all ;  for  he 
states,  in  xzii.  44,  ^^  and  being  in  an  agony,  he  prayed  more 
^^  earnestly,  and  his  sweat  was  as  it  were  great  drops  of  blood 
"  falling  down  to  the  groimd  **.  Now,  we  have  previously  been 
told,  concerning  this  incident,  that  "  When  the  even  was  come 
"  he  sat  down  with  the  twelve  "  (Matthew  xxvi.  20,  confirmed 
in  Mark  xiv.  17);  that  they  all  had  supper  together  (Matthew 
xxvi.  21,  Mark  xiv.  18,  Luke  xxii.  19,  John  xiii.  2);  that  after 
supper  they  took  wine  (Luke  xxii.  20) ;  that  after  this,  Jesus 
washed  their  feet  (John  xiii.  4  to  17);  that  after  this  again, 
he  talked  with  them,  and  said  so  much  that  John  occupies 
nearly  five  chapters  in  repeating  what  he  said ;  that  then  they 
sung  a  hymn  and  went  to  the  Moimt  of  Olives  (Matthew  xxvi. 
30,  Mark  xiv.  26) ;  and  at  the  part  called  Grethsemane,  Jesus 
prayed — as  it  was  evening  when  they  sat  down  to  supper,  the 
night  must  have  been  pretty  far  advanced  by  this  time,  in  feet 
John  mentions,  in  xiii.  30,  that  "it  was  night"  when  Judas  went 
out;  we  know  it  was  not  bright  summer  weather,  because 
Peter  was  glad  to  "warm  himself  at  the  fire"  {see  Mark  xiv. 
54,  Luke  xxii.  56),  and  it  was  not  yet  morning  when  Judas 
came  to  them  at  Grethsemane,  with  officers  from  the  chief 
priests,  and  a  band  of  men  "with  lanterns,  torches,  and 
"  weapons "  (John  xviii.  3) ;  this  prayer  of  Jesus  is  stated  to 
have  been  uttered  between  the  time  when  Judas  went  out  vn 
the  night,  and  his  return  with  lanterns  and  torches,  it  must 
therefore  have  been  quite  dark;  Jesus  was  at  a  stone's  cast 
distant,  and  they  were  asleep,  he  woke  them  up,  and  "  while 
"  he  yet  spake  "  (Matthew  xxvi.  47),  he  was  arrested  and  parted 
from  them,  never  more  to  meet  in  this  life ;  consequently,  as 
none  but  Jesus  could  have  known  anything  about  it,  as  he 
could  not  have  told  the  disciples,  and  as  they  (as  we  have 
proved)  were  not  inspired,  Luke  pretends  that  they  saw  **  the 
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**  sweat  f&IIing  off  from  him  like  great  drops  of  blood  ",  although 
he  was  at  a  stone's  cast  distance,  in  a  dark  nic^ht  and  they  were 
all  asleep.  The  testimony  of  a  man,  who  thus  puts  forward 
such  a  self-evident  falsehood  as  this,  is  palpably  worthless,  and 
as  Luke's  evidence  is  thus  proved  to  be  unreliable^  all  the 
doctrine  of  "  the  agony  and  bloody  sweat "  consequently  falls 
to  the  ground,  for  even  if  it  were  true  none  could  have  known 
it,  and,  as  a  piece  of  indefensible  assumption,  this  narrative 
can  perhaps  only  be  matched  by  the  statement,  in  Mark  xvi.  19, 
**  So  then  after  the  Lord  had  spoken  unto  them,  he  was  received 
**  up  into  Heaven,  and  sat  on  the  right  hand  of  God  ",  for,  as 
it  has  been  proved  that  Mark  was  not  inspired,  he  could  not 
possibly  have  known  this  without  having  been  in  Heaven 
himself. 

I  will  not  pause  to  dwell  upon  the  dream  which  it  is 
pretended  that  the  wife  of  Pontius  Pilate  had  about  Jesus, 
concerning  which  she  sent  to  him  when  on  the  judgment  seat, 
as  if  a  Roman  governor  would  tell  people  in  open  court  what 
his  wife  had  been  dreaming  about ;  nor  will  I  stay  to  point 
out  the  many  other  things  that  can  be  adduced  of  a  similar 
character ;  but  shall  henceforth  consider  that  I  have  said  enough 
to  prove  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  were  not 
inspired  as  they  state  they  were,  and  that  as  ordinary  narrators 
of  simple  events  their  evidence  is  imtrustworthy,  palpably  ex- 
aggerated, and  untrue  in  matters  where  we  can  judge;  and 
therefore  that  they  are  not  entitled  to  implicit  belief  in  matters 
where  reason  tells  us  that  what  they  say  is  improbable,  and 
concerning  which  we  have  no  evidence  but  their  statements. 


This  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  miracles,  which  abound  in 
the  New  Testament,  where  (without  attempting  to  enumerat'C 
them  all),  we  find  Jesus  represented  as  curing  a  large  niunber 
of  sick  people  in  a  variety  of  ways,  at  one  time  putting  his 
fingers  in  a  man's  ears — at  another  spitting  on  his  eyes — now 
curing  them  by  a  command  to  be  whole — and  then  doing  so 
without  even  seeing  the  person — at  one  time  walking  on  the 
water — at  another  rebuking  the  winds  and  the  waves  and  thus 
producing  a  calm — turning  water  into  wine — withering  a  tree 
by  speaking  to  it — feeding  a  vast  number  of  people  with  a  supply 
of  food  which  in  the  ordinary  way  would  not  have  given  them 
even  a  crumb  each,  and  having  more  left  afterwards  than  in 
the  beginning — and  at  other  times  raising  persons  from  the 
dead,  most  notably  in  the  case  of  Lazarus  who  had  been  dead 
some  days.     I  shall  not  consider  any  one  of  these  miracles  by 
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itself,  but  shall  here  treat  the  whole  subject,  including  the  Old 
Testament  miracles  of  Daniel's  incombustible  boys,  Shadrach, 
Meshach  and  Abed-nego  (Daniel  iii.), — Jonah's  whale  (Jonah  i. 
11), — Elijah's  chariot  and  horses  of  fire,  and  ascent  to  heaven 
by  a  whirlwind  (2  Kings  ii.  11), — Balaam's  talking  donkey 
(Numbers  xxii.  28,  30), — and  the  passage  of  the  Eed  Sea 
under  Moses  (Exodus  xiv.  21,  22),  where  it  is  stated  that  the 
Waters  were  divided,  and  stood  up  on  either  side  like  a  wall, 
together  with  any,  and  every,  other  miracle,  no  matter  where 
recorded.  I  promised  to  do  so  when  I  was  treating  of  Moses 
in  Chapter  IV. ;  I  will  now  merely  premise  that  there  is  no 
present  evidence  that  any  miracle  has  ever  been  performed, 
that  is  to  say,  there  is  no  part  of  the  world  where  the  results  of 
any  recorded  miracle  are  still  visible,  and  consequently  it  is 
only  on  the  supposition  that  those  who  relate  such  things  are 
more  worthy  of  belief  than  our  own  common  sense,  that  the 
record  of  a  miracle  can  possibly  be  accepted  as  true ;  from 
what  I  have  shown  regarding  the  untrustworthiness  of  the 
Evangelists  and  the  unscrupulous  character  of  Moses,  faith  in 
their  relation  of  anything  which  requires  faith  in  their  truth 
and  honour  must  already  have  been  considerably  shaken,  even 
if  it  has  not  been  utterly  destroyed,  but  as  there  are  still  a  few 
thoughtless  people  who,  having  been  stunted  in  their  natural 
mental  growth  by  that  religious  kind  of  dram-drinking,  which 
consists  in  the  excitement  of  hearing  about  miracles,  have  a 
sort  of  aflFection  for  these  old  nursery  stories,  I  will,  as  I  have 
already  said,  consider  the  subject  of  miracles  here,  once  for  all, 
upon  its  merits,  and  shall  do  so  quite  apart  from  the  question 
whether  those  who  narrate  them  are  otherwise  worthy  of  credit 
or  not,  for  if  the  doctrine  of  miracles  is  untenable,  even  if  those 
who  narrate  thei»  are  otherwise  worthy  of  belief,  it  follows 
a  fortiori  that  it  can  not  be  admitted  if  it  rests  only  on  those 
whose  statements  on  other  matters  are  evidently  untrue. 

When  the  eternal  Creator  of  all  that  exists,  determined  in 
the  sublime  beneficence  of  His  serene  and  perfect  wisdom,  that 
other  beings  should  also  live.  He  decided,  for  reasons  ^own 
only  to  His  Supreme  intellect,  that  what  we  call  mind  should 
be  evolved  out  of  matter ;  he  therefore  created  matter,  and 
fashioned  it  into  the  whole  system  of  revolving  globes  which 
we  called  the  universe ;  one  of  these  globes,  and  possibly 
many  more,  is  a  huge  manufactory  of  men  and  women,  and, 
being  the  one  we  inhabit,  is  the  only  one,  of  all  the  countless 
orbs  which  whirl  incessantly  through  infinite  space,  that  we 
have  any  detailed  knowledge  of. 

Originally  but  very  few  in  number,  probably  but  one  indi- 
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vidual  of  each  sex,  namely  Adam  and  his  wife,  or  Noah  and  his 
wife,  the  human  race  at  present  consists  of  about  1,000,000,000 
people,  and  if  to  this  we  could  add  all  who  have  ever  lived  and 
died,  and  all  who  may  hereafter  live  and  die,  the  total  might 
be  expressed  in  figures,  but  we  nevertheless  could  form  no 
adequate  idea  of  the  immense  number  of  human  beings  who 
have  emanated  from  the  original  pair  ;  each  of  this  vast  number 
has  been  evolved,  without  any  eflfort  of  its  own,  from  its  parent 
stock  without  any  miracle,  that  is  to  say  without  any  departure 
from  the  original  plan  of  nature,  which  was  conceived  by  the 
Almighty  in  the  beginning,  each  is  a  marvel  of  structural  skill 
which  nothing  short  of  perfect  wisdom  could  have  fashioned, 
and  each  has  been  supported  by  material  food  in  the  course  of 
its  growth.  That  material  food  has  in  like  manner  evolved 
itself  from  its  parent  stock,  oxen  from  oxen,  wheat  from  wheat ; 
organisms  invisible  to  the  naked  eye  swallow  still  smaller  ones 
by  millions  daily  in  every  bucket-full  of  water  which  the  sea 
contains,  these  in  their  turn  become  the  food  of  larger  ones, 
which  the  smaller  kinds  of  fish  feed  on ;  these  in  their  turn 
having  being  evolved  from  their  parent  stock,  and  having  grown 
to  perhaps  the  size  of  one's  little  finger,  almost  enough  for  a 
human  mouthful,  at  the  expense  of  millions  of  lives  in  some 
far-oflF  portion  of  the  polar  regions,  start  off  in  a  shoal  of  teem- 
ing millions,  each  little  fishling  wriggling  itself  along  for 
hundreds  of  miles,  by  coimtless  waggles  of  its  tiny  tail,  until 
they  reach  the  shore  of  that  land  whose  inhabitants  they  were 
sent  to  feed  ;  year  after  year  the  same  phenomenon  occurs  in 
the  regular  course  of  nature,  and  though  thus  produced  annually 
in  thousands  of  tons,  each  tiny  fish  is  an  inimitable  model  of 
mechanism. 

Could  we  but  count  the  mjnriad  blades  of  grass,  each  ox  or 
sheep  must  eat  to  produce  a  pound  of  meat ;  could  we  but 
count  the  insects  on  one  of  these  blades  of  grass ;  could  we  but 
grasp  the  wondrous  skill  by  which  each  of  these  blades  is  fed 
with  its  due  proportion  of  foliage-forming  material  by  absorbent 
fibres  or  roots,  extracting  various  chemicals  from  the  earth, 
which  blades  or  foliage,  when  formed,  take  further  nutriment 
from  the  air,  as  if  endowed  with  sense  to  breathe,  we  might 
from  one  poor  shoot  of  herbage  (myriads  of  which  are  eaten  by 
one  rabbit  ere  it  becomes  a  meal  for  one  man),  preach  a  far 
higher  gospel  of  God's  loving  kindness  for  humanity  than  all 
that  has  ever  been  written  hitherto ;  for  these  indisputable 
evidences  of  God's  gentle  providence,  sublime  foresight  and 
thoughtftil  provision  for  our  needs,  are  continually  before  our 
eyes,  and  each  blade  of  grass  does  more  to  prove  the  goodness 
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of  God,  and  to  afford  reasons  why  He  is  entitled  to  our  love 
and  worship,  than  all  the  miracles  put  together  which  all  the 
various  Churches  have  ever  made  an  article  of  faith. 

For  this  whirling  globe,  from  which  coimtless  millions  of 
human  beings  have  been  evolved,  contained  in  itself  when  first 
created  all  that  was  necessary  for  their  formation,  and  all  the 
minerals  and  chemicals  necessary  to  be  taken  up  by  vegetable  life ; 
the  globe,  and  the  air  surrounding  it,  contained  all  those  gases 
which  now  by  respiration  support  all  that  breathes,  and  those 
subtle  principles  of  motive  power  which  are  derived  from  light 
and  heat  were  provided  before  the  first  pulsation  of  the  first 
man's  heart  set  that  pump  at  work  which  circulates  his  blood. 

It  is  well  known  that  no  animal  ^ver  created,  whether  man 
or  beast,  bird  or  fish,  can  of  itself  generate  sufficient  force  to 
lift  a  feather ;  it  is  by  the  chemical  change  alone  which  food 
suffers  in  the  body  that  the  previously  pent  up  forces  of  that 
food  are  liberated  in  the  form  of  heat  and  mechanical  power ; 
those  pent  up  forces  are  derived,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
food,  by  an  absorption  of  a  certain  amount  of  the  original  stock 
of  vital  force,  infused  at  the  beginning  into  the  whole  creation, 
which  vital  force  never  increases,  and  no  matter  how  often  it  is 
absorbed  never  grows  less. 

The  lime,  flint,  salt,  soda,  iron,  potash,  magnesia,  &C.,  con- 
tained in  every  human  body,  and  which  have  been  taken  up 
from  the  earth,  by  the  various  kinds  of  food  on  which  that  body 
and  its  parent  bodies  have  been  sustained,  never  decrease  in 
the  world  as  an  aggregate.  Various  vegetables  absorb  the 
minerals  they  require  from  the  earth  about  them,  while  animal 
life  on  land  and  water  continually  eat  up  vegetation  as  fast  as 
it  is  produced ;  some  of  these  animals  live  upon  each  other, 
having  been  placed  here  to  keep  down  the  superabundant 
growth  of  animal  life  imtil  required  for  the  use  and  sustenance 
of  man,  who  is  the  great  end  and  object  of  all  this  vast  machinery; 
as  he  needs  the  oxen,  antelopes  or  deer,  now  destroyed  by  lions 
and  such  like,  these  lions  and  other  carnivorous  beasts  disappear 
before  him;  the  grass  grows  to  feed  the  sheep,  the  sheep 
nibbles  it  to  feed  men,  the  herbage  of  the  earth  daily  consumes 
tons  of  the  materials  of  which  this  globe  is  made,  the  sheep, 
&c.,  consume  that,  each  man  in  his  lifetime  consumes  several 
hundred  times  his  own  weight  in  food,  yet  with  it  all  the  earth 
grows  no  less,  this  globe  is  no  lighter,  there  is  no  less  salt, 
soda,  silica,  lime  or  metal,  than  there  was  at  first,  but  grass 
and  fruit,  fish  and  insect,  bird  and  beast  have  all  come  and 
gone  to  feed,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  the  one  being  for  whose 
use  they  were  formed,  namely  man  ;  man  who  comes  and  goes 
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like  them,  as  fiur  as  his  individual  body  is  concerned,  but  who 
unlike  them  acquires  information  and  imparts  it  to  others,  for 
with  each  being  that  is  bom  into  the  world  an  individual  and 
varjring  amount  of  mind  is  evolved.  The  great  and  good 
minds  of  the  past  are  united  to  the  great  and  good  minds  of 
the  present  in  an  endless  variety  of  ways,  and  wUl  be  joined  by 
those  of  the  future ;  all  of  these  accumulate  knowledge,  whicn 
is  the  nearest  thing  to  power,  and  to  that  wisdom  which  neces- 
sitates goodness.  Perfect  wisdom,  power  and  goodness  is  Gtxi 
Himself,  who  is  the  source  of  all,  and  therefore  perfect  wisdom 
can  never  be  attained  by  man ;  but  that  wisdom,  power  and 
goodness  which  man  can  attain  to,  is  the  mind  which  God 
decided  in  the  beginning  should  evolve,  without  what  is  termed 
a  miracle,  that  is  to  say  without  any  ftirther  direct  action  on 
His  part,  from  the  matter  or  substance  which  He  created  in  its 
perfection  for  that  purpose,  before  sound  was  first  heard,  and 
before  time  was. 

The  first,  and  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  eternal  prin- 
ciples of  affinity,  natural  selection,  repulsion,  &c.,  by  which 
the  Almighty  Being,  who  conceived  the  chaotic  matter  from 
which  all  things  have  emanated,  reduced  them  originally  into 
order,  and  all  the  other  laws  or  principles  by  which  He  first 
ruled  His  universe  were  fixed  then,  in  tne  impenetrable  gran- 
deur of  His  sublime  and  perfect  knowledge  ;  they  effected  His 
will  then,  and  they  effect  it  now,  for  still  the  world  is  ixded 
and  upheld  by  that  perfect  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  which 
was  conceived  by  Him  before  the  world  was  made. 

The  simplicity  which  prevails  throughout  the  entire  scheme 
of  nature,  despite  its  multiformity,  its  grandeur  and  its  beauty, 
is  perhaps  the  most  marvellous  part  about  it ;  nothing  is  done 
in  a  roimdabout  way  which  could  be  effected  by  easier  means, 
and  though  many  things  appear  to  be  so  done,  these  are  not 
the  natural  ways,  but  are,  so  to  speak,  the  residt  of  compen- 
sating balances,  arranged  with  divine  wisdom  in  the  beginning, 
to  counteract  local  or  temporary  irregularities  planned  from 
the  first ;  these  irregularities  being  caused  by  departure  from 
those  laws  of  nature,  which,  having  been  established  by  the 
supreme  Creator,  move  on  in  their  inexorable  course,  carrying 
with  them  sooner  or  later,  whatever  they  were  originally  in- 
tended to  convey,  as  waters,  diverted  by  art  from  their  natural 
current,  struggle  ever  to  rejoin  it  until  they  succeed.  The 
compensating  balances,  called  freaks  of  nature,  are  the  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule,  the  spots  or  streaks  of  varied  colour, 
which  occurring  on  the  less  varied  ground,  form  the  intended 
picture,  but  they  none  of  them  come  upon  .us  as  miracles. 
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They  are  no  departure  from  the  general  law,  but  are  aimplj 
another,  though  less  frequently  practised,  way  of  carrying  the 
original  intention  into  effect,  established  equally  from  the 
beginning,  and  identical  whenever  the  circumstances  are 
identical. 

The  voice  of  Him  who  has  caused  all  life  and  sound,  still 
speaks  to  man,  as  He  has  spoken  from  the  beginning,  in  every 
breath  of  wind,  in  every  rippling  wave,  in  every  warbling  bird 
and  every  flower  that  blooms ;  the  whole  fabric  of  religion  as 
at  present  known,  whether  Judaism,  Buddhism,  Brahminism, 
Mahometanism  or  Christianity,  will  be  scattered  like  a  heap  of 
sand,  its  fragments  will  be  blown  hither  and  thither  as  the  dust 
of  the  desert,  for  it  is  the  work  of  man's  impertinent  preten- 
sions; creeds  and  doctrines,  forms  and  ceremonies,  Saint«, 
Saviours  and  other  idols  of  flesh  will  go  the  way  of  idols  of 
stone  and  idols  of  gold,  but  the  grass  will  grow  and  the  wind 
will  blow,  the  daisy  will  bloom  and  the  lamb  will  skip,  the 
tortoise  will  crawl  and  the  fly  will  buzz  long  after  all  the  tenets 
and  dogmas  of  the  Churches  have  been  cast  aside ;  and  God, 
the  sole  Creator  of  us  all,  sun  and  moon,  air  and  water,  bird, 
beast,  and  man,  will  be  recognised  as  the  sole  source  of  those 
eternal  principles  and  immutable  laws  by  which  without  any 
departure  from  the  original  plan,  He  has  ruled  the  world  from 
the  beginning  and  rules  it  still. 

Many  things  which  have  been  related  as  miracles,  and 
called  supernatural,  are  merely  the  natural  effect  of  some  im- 
known  cause  occurring  at  an  opportune  time,  in  fact  are  similar 
to  such  things  as  we  call  chance,  though  they  are  all  part  of 
the  general  plan  and  can  be  reckoned  upon  after  due  observa- 
tion; the  results  of  some  superior  knowledge  have  also,  in 
times  gone  by,  been  passed  off  as  miracles  by  a  selfish  and 
irreligious  priestcraft,  while  in  other  cases  the  recorded  mira- 
cles are  mere  inventions  of  the  historians,  without  any  founda- 
tion at  all,  or  in  other  words  are  lies  from  beginning  to  end. 
Any  and  every  so-called  miracle  which  involves  an  effect  con- 
trary to  the  established  nature  of  things,  must  be  from  that 
very  fact  untrue,  and  those  who  record  them  must  have  either 
stated  what  they  knew  to  be  false  or  must  have  been  mistaken, 
because  that  nature,  order,  and  constitution,  was  established  by 
the  Supreme  Creator,  and  is  therefore  the  offspring  of  infinite 
power,  pursuing  a  plan  for  the  best  of  purposes,  which  plan 
must  have  been  absolutely  perfect  from  the  beginning,  because 
it  is  the  direct  offspring  of  perfect  wisdom. 

Moreover,  the  argument  conveyed  by  the  recital  of  a 
miracle  is  absurd  and  self-condemnatory ;  as  nothing  which  is 
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performed  by  the  Almighty,  by  means  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
is  considered  a  miracle,  no  matter  how  wonderful ;  such  as  an 
earthquake  or  a  tornado,  &c, :  the  definition  of  a  miracle  being, 
"  an  effect  contrary  to  the  established  constitution  or  course 
"of  things,  or  a  sensible  deviation  from  the  known  laws  of 
**  nature".  Such  being  the  case,  for  Jesus,  Moses,  or  anybody 
else,  to  perform  a  miracle  in  order  to  show  that  he  is  a  son  and 
partner  of  God,  viz.  co-creator  and  sustainer  with  Him,  or  a 
special  representative  of  God,  who  made  the  laws  of  natiu'e,  is 
as  absurd  as  if  a  policeman  committed  a  robbery,  or  otherwise 
broke  the  law,  to  prove  that  he  was  an  authorised  representative 
of  the  law,  specially  sent  to  cause  it  to  be  respected  by  others. 

In  ordinary  human  life,  we  justly  think,  that  a  son  who 
shows  off  before  the  underlings,  by  breaking  the  rules  of  his 
father's  household,  is  an  unworthy  son,  who,  whatever  his  legal 
rights  may  be,  does  not  deserve  to  inherit  the  wealth  and  posi- 
tion stored  up  by  the  industry  of  his  father,  or  ancestors  ;  yet 
this  is  the  exact  parallel  of  what  Jesus,  called  Christ  and  reputed 
to  be  the  Son  of  God,  is  supposed  to  have  done,  by  performing 
miracles  and  thereby  subverting  his  Father's  laws  of  nature ;  and 
instead  of  loyally  putting  our  foot  down  firmly,  on  the  ground 
of  truth,  honour,  justice  and  proper  principles,  and  deciding  at 
once  that  if  he  did  so  such  conduct  was  disrespectful  to  his 
Father,  we  are  asked  to  applaud  the  young  master's  pranks, 
without  reference  to  Him  who  feeds  both  him  and  us.  The 
whole  affair  lays  in  a  nutshell ;  if  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God, 
and  took  advantage  of  that  fact  to  upset  his  Father's  laws  by 
performing  miracles,  he  was  an  unworthy  son,  and  his  conduct 
was  highly  reprehensible ;  and  if  he  did  not  perform  these 
miracles  the  proofs  of  his  divinity  are  annihilated,  and  his  his- 
torians have  borne  false  witness ;  on  the  horns  of  this  dilenmia, 
or  between  the  tines  of  this  split  stick,  the  pretensions  of 
Christianity  must  be  either  tossed  or  crushed. 

To  state  that  a  man  performed  a  miracle,  was  no  doubt  an 
easy  way  to  exalt  that  man  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  believed 
it,  but  their  perceptions  of  God  were  thereby  proportionately 
vitiated,  and  He  who  cannot  err  is,  by  the  doctrine  of  miracles, 
supposed  to  have  found  His  plans  imperfect  (although  we  find 
them  still  in  full  operation,  exactly  as  they  were  then),  and  He 
is  supposed  to  have  rectified  them,  or  their  results,  by  departing 
from  the  established  order  of  things.  For  God  to  take  an 
active  part  in  favour  of  one  man,  by  curing  him  at  a  word,  as 
Jesus  is  stated  to  have  done,  or  in  favour  of  one  group  or  nation 
of  men  against  another,  as  the  Old  Testament  pretends,  would 
show  that  His  eternal  principles  of  the  results  of  right  and 
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wrong,  and  the  production  of  effects  from  cause,  had  been  badly 
devised  in  the  beginning,  and  required  rectifying;  yet  tbose 
principles  stand  as  they  always  did,  which  shows  that  Grod  does 
not  think  they  required  rectifying,  and  therefore  he  never 
has,  and  what  is  more  he  never  has  had,  occasion  to  rectify 
them  by  miracles.  For  Him  to  depart  from  His  own  laws, 
established  purposely  to  govern  all  created  matter,  and  to 
cause  the  sea  to  divide  and  stand  up  like  a  wall  on  either  side 
while  the  Israelites  passed  through,  would  be  derogatory  in  a 
perfect  Being ;  but  to  pretend  that  He  told  Moses  to  chop  it 
in  half  is  infinitely  more  derogatory,  and  consequently  more 
impossible.  The  same  remarks  apply  in  all  their  force  to  the 
pretence  that  Jesus  walked  on  the  sea,  rebuked  the  winds, 
withered  a  tree  by  speaking  to  it,  fed  people  with  miraculously 
produced  cooked  food,  and  raised  the  dead ;  for,  as  the  effect  of 
affinity,  natural  selection,  repulsion,  gravitation,  electricity,  and 
all  the  other  laws,  by  which  in  the  beginning  God  set  this,  and 
all  the  countless  other  globes  in  their  relative  positions,  and 
keeps  them  incessantly  whirling  through  space,  has  never  for 
one  moment  ceased;  so  have  none  of  these  laws  ever  been 
suspended  in  and  upon  this  globe  itself,  or  it  would  have  in- 
stantly come  to  grief  I  and  as  without  the  suspension  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  a  miracle,  which  is  "  an  effect  contrary  to  the 
"established  constitution  or  course  of  things,  or  a  sensible 
'*  deviation  from  the  known  laws  of  nature  ",  can  not  possibly 
take  place,  we  may  rest  assured  that,  as  "  the  whole  includes 
"  all  its  parts  ",  and  as  the  whole  vast  system  of  whirling  worlds, 
and  all  they  contain,  has  known  no  stoppage  in  their  revolutions, 
so  no  portion  of  that  system  has  known  a  stoppage,  and  con- 
sequently no  deviation  from  the  laws  of  nature  has  ever 
occurred,  and  therefore  no  miracle  has  ever  been  performed. 

In  this  matter  of  the  Exodus  and  the  New  Testament,  as 
in  all  other  religious  records,  it  may  thus  be  safely  considered 
that  in  proportion  to  the  miracles  which  any  person  is  supposed 
to  have  wrought,  so  in  proportion  has  that  person,  or  his  his- 
torians, been  either  grossly  ignorant  or  unprincipled  perverters 
of  the  truth  ;  on  neither  of  which  qualities  true  religion  can  be 
founded.  For  if  what  have  been  called  miracles  were  in  reality 
nothing  more  than  the  natural  operation  of  unknown  causes, 
these  persons  must  have  been  ignorant,  and  consequently  not 
inspired,  if  they  did  not  know  that  such  was  the  case ;  or  if  they 
were  aware  of  causes  which  were  unknown  to  those  who  saw  the 
results,  and  therefore  esteemed  as  miracles  things  which  these 
persons  could  have  explained,  but  purposely  refrained  from 
doing  so,  in  order  that  they  might  be  considered  miracles,  then 
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they  were  bad  deceitful  men  desirous  of  diverting  credit  to 
themselves,  at  the  expense  of  degrading  men's  notions  of  God, 
and  are  consequently  unworthy  of  all  respect.  The  more 
miracles  therefore  that  are  recorded  as  having  been  performed 
by  any  man  the  more  he  is  thereby  degrad^,  and  the  more 
miracles  are  recorded  in  a  book  the  more  that  book  is  convicted 
of  bearing  false  witness,  whether  by  ignorance  or  design ;  as  it 
must  evidently  be  either  the  work  of  ignorant  fanatics,  or  of 
dishonoiu-able  men  endeavouring  by  premeditated  untruths  to 
exalt  themselves  by  lowering  man's  conception  of  the  Creator, 
in  neither  of  whicn  cases  is  that  man  or  that  book  a  medium 
by  which  true  religion  can  be  learned.  Whoever  attempts  to 
argue  against  this  reasoning  must  do  so  by  asserting  that  Grod 
is  not  perfect  wisdom,  perfect  goodness  and  perfect  power,  and 
I  am  quite  content  that  my  position  shall  fall  when  His  perfec- 
tion can  be  shown  to  have  failed  in  any  of  these  attributes. 


I  have  now  finished  what  I  had  to  say  concerning  the 
alleged  inspiration  of  the  Evangelists  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
the  miracles  which  they  pretend  were  performed  by  Jesus 
Christ,  and  I  have  shown  that  the  New  Testament  writers  were 
not  inspired,  and  their  writings  betray  that  they  were  not 
imbued  with  a  strict  regard  for  truth,  and  having  further 
shown  that  no  miracle  can  ever  have  been  performed,  we  can 
have  no  hesitation  in  deciding  once  for  all  that  these  writers, 
not  being  truthful  men  in  other  matters,  have  purposely,  and 
by  design,  deluded  those  who  believe  them,  by  the  recital  of 
miracles  which  were  never  performed. 

Our  next  subject  of  consideration  is  therefore  the  crucifixion 
of  Jesus,  called  Christ,  and  otherwise  known  as  the  Saviour  or 
Redeemer,  who  is  stated  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  and  to  have 
been  a  voluntary  victim,  blindly  crucified  by  the  Jews,  but  in 
reality  offered  up  as  a  sacrifice,  atoning  for  Original  Sin  by  his 
precious  blood,  and  vicariously  bearing  the  burdens  of  all  who 
believe  in  him. 

I  stated  in  the  early  part  of  this  chapter,  that  I  should  in 
due  course  consider  the  doctrine  of  ''  Original  Sin  in  Man 
**  and '  Redemption  in  Christ "  upon  its  own  merits,  without 
regard  to  the  supposed  authority  of  Moses,  as  I  had  shown,  in 
Chapter  I.,  that  the  episode  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  and  sup- 
pose Fall  of  Man  did  not  form  part  of  the  Original  Jewish 
Scriptures,  and  consequently  as  far  as  thei/r  religious  theories 
and  tenets  were  concerned  no  spiritual  Redeemer  was  necessary. 
I  now  add  that  I   shall  also   consider   this    doctrine  without 
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regard  tx)  the  authority  of  the  Evangelists,  for  having  shown 
them  to  be  mendacious  pretenders  to  inspiration  they  did  not 
possess,  and  narrators  of  marvellous  things  they  never  saw, 
their  testimony  or  authority  could  not  strengthen  the  doctrine ; 
but  if  it  is  a  good  doctrine,  and  a  sound  position,  it  would  be 
unwise  to  allow  the  facts  that  the  Books  of  Moses  were  added 
to,  and  that  the  historians  of  Jesus  were  imtruthful,  to  inter- 
fere in  any  way  with  our  acceptance  of  that  doctrine.  I  shall 
therefore,  as  I  have  said,  consider  the  matter  entirely  on  its  own 
merits,  without  any  reference  to  what  I  have  already  brought 
forward  concerning  either  the  Old  Testament  or  the  New. 

To  those  who  have  not  thought  the  matter  out,  the  doctrines 
of  Original  Sin  and  the  Fall  of  Man  may  seem  a  very  abstruse 
subject,  and  one  which  does  not  concern  us  much  now,  but  in 
reality  it  is  the  key  to  the  whole  position,  and  concerns  our 
present  views  as  closely  and  intimately  as  "  twice  two  are  four  " 
concerns  the  whole  science  of  Arithmetic,  and  moreover,  it  is 
very  easy  to  understand. 

"  Original  Sin  "  is  thus  defined  in  the  Ency.  BrU.  under 
that  Article  "  namely,  the  crime  of  eating  the  forbidden  fruit, 
"  of  which  it  is  said  all  mankind  are  guilty  at  their  conception 
"  by  the  imputation  of  Adam's  transgression".  Under  Article 
""  Theology''  (No.  109)  the  doctrine  is  thus  stated,  "The 
covenant  {viz.  the  covenant  of  eternal  life  made  with  Adam 
in  paradise,  see  No.  96)  being  made  with  Adam  as  a  public 
"  person,  not  for  himself  only  bat  for  his  posterity,  all  mankind 
"  descending  from  him  by  ordinary  generation  sinned  in  him, 
"  and  fell  with  him,  in  that  first  transgression  ;  whereby  they 
"  are  deprived  of  that  original  righteousness  in  which  he  was 
**  created,  and  are  utterly  indisposed,  disabled,  and  made 
"  opposite  to  all  that  is  spiritually  good,  and  wholly  inclined  to 
"all  evil,  and  that  continually;  which  is  commonly  called 
"  original  sin^  and  from  which  do  proceed  all  actual  trangres- 
**  sions,  so  as  we  are  by  natiu'e  children  of  wrath,  bond  slaves 
"  to  Satan,  and  justly  liable  to  all  punishments  in  this  world 
"  and  in  that  which  is  to  come,  even  to  everlasting  separation 
*'  from  the  comfortable  presence  of  God,  and  to  most  grievous 
"  torments  in  soul  and  body,  without  intermission,  in  hell  fire 
"  for  ever  ".  In  the  same  comprehensive  work,  under  Article 
"  Expiation  ",  we  read  as  follows,  "  a  term  applied  by  divines 
"  to  the  pardon  procured  to  the  sins  of  the  penitent  by  the 
**  merit  of  Christ's  death  ".  But  for  all  the  diflTerent  opinions 
concerning  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  benefit  reaped  from 
his  death,  the  actual  limits  of  the  vicarious  atonement,  that  is 
to  say,  the  actual  extent  to  which  we  have  expiated  our  sins  by 
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deputy,  as  a  result  of  his  crucifixion,  I  must  refer  the  reader 
to  the  exhaustive  Article  "  Theology  ^^  in  the  same  work,  more 
particularly  from  No.  170  to  the  end. 

Thousands  of  volumes  have  been  written  on  this  subject 
with  endless  divergence  of  opinion,  the  "  Original  Sin  *'  being 
in  almost  all  cases  accepted,  together  with  the  doctrine  that  if 
Adam  had  not  sinned  there  would  have  been  no  death  and 
man  would  have  been  immortal,  based  upon  the  statements  of 
Paul  that  "by  man  came  death"  (1  Cor.  xv.  21)  and  " by  one 
"  man  sin  entered  into  the  world  and  death  by  sin"  (Romans  v. 
12) ;  which  in  their  turn  were  based  on  the  threat,  stated  in 
Genesis  ii.  17,  to  have  been  made  to  Adam,  viz.  "  In  the  day 
"  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die  ",  and  the  sub- 
sequent statement  in  iii.  6  that  he  did  eat  thereof;  both  of 
which  passages  form  part  of  what  I  have  shown  in  Chapter  I. 
to  be  a  subsequent  interpolation. 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  generally  received,  but  purely 
imaginary,  state  of  the  world  before  Adam  fell,  when  universal 
peace  is  supposed  to  have  reigned,  when  the  conflict  between 
good  and  evil  had  not  broken  out,  and  before  either  sin  or 
death  had  come  into  the  world,  for  the  whole  idea  is  nonsense ; 
the  entire  scheme  of  nature  being  really  based  upon  the  suc- 
cession of  life  and  death,  not  in  man  alone  but  in  everything 
that  lives,  for  the  progress  towards  death  is  life  itself ;  without 
that  progress  all  things  would  stand  still,  buds  would  remain 
buds,  the  open  daisy  would  perpetually  stare  with  full  blown 
petals,  apples  would  never  ripen  on  the  tree,  nor  would  a  single 
thing  change ;  life  without  death  would  be  stationary  Kke 
water  without  a  current,  death  is  the  essential  and  predeter- 
mined result  of  the  friction  of  matter^  without  which  friction 
matter  could  not  live,  or  in  other  words  material  life  throughout 
the  whole  scheme  of  nature  is  caused  by  that  very  wear  and 
tear  which  in  itself  is  death,  for  the  process  of  producing 
natural  death  is  that  which  we  call  life,  so  far  as  materi^ 
existence  is  concerned  ;  and  that  this  process  had  already  com- 
menced in  Adam  before  his  supposed  fall  is  evident  from  the 
original  text,  and  also  from  the  interpolated  narrative  itself, 
which  consequently  is  contradictory,  self-condemnatory  and 
untrue ;  the  two  passages  stand  thus, "  God  said.  Behold  I  have 
**  given  you  every  herb  bearing  seed,  which  is  upon  the  face  of 
**  all  the  earth,  and  every  tree,  in  the  which  is  the  fruit  of 
**  a  tree  yielding  seed :  to  you  it  shall  be  for  meat  (Genesis 
"  i.  29)  .  .  .  and  the  Lord  God  commanded  the  man,  saying, 
"  Of  every  tree  of  the  garden  thou  mayest  freely  eat,  but  of  the 
^  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  thou  shalt  not  eat  of 
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^  it ;  for  in  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof,  thon  shalt  surely 
"die"  (Genesis  ii.  16,  17).  The  whole  theory  is,  that  if 
Adam  had  not  eaten  of  that  tree  he  would  not  have  died  and 
consequently  that  he  would  have  been  immortal,  that  he  was  in 
fact  immortal  until  he  forfeited  his  inamortality  by  disobedience, 
whereas  it  is  evident  that  he  was  mortal  by  nature  from  the  very 
beginnings  otherwise  the  tissue  of  his  frame  would  not  have  worn 
out  to  the  extent  of  producing  hvmger  and  that  necessity  for 
food  to  supply  the  daily  waste  of  such  tissue  (or  partial  death  of 
his  original  frame),  as  was  evidently  provided  for  from  the 
beginning  by  the  supply  of  food  described  in  the  above  extract 
itself,  and  the  words  "to  you  it  shall  be  for  meat " ;  for  if  Adam 
had  been  immortal  before  his  fall  he  would  have  lived  whether 
he  eat  or  not,  becaude  being  immortal  he  could  not  die,  and  as 
food  was  specially  provided  for  him  from  the  beginning,  it  is 
evident  that  food  was  necessary  to  sustain  life,  consequently 
he  was  not  immortal ;  or  in  other  words  death  had  been  a  con- 
dition of  Adam's  nature  from  the  first  moment  of  his  existence, 
and  consequently  was  not  the  result  of  his  subsequently  eating 
the  forbidden  fiiiit. 

As  regards  death  in  the  abstract,  namely,  death  to  animal 
life  imconnected  with  man,  and  all  the  concomitant  strife 
attending  the  constant  struggle  for  existence,  having  been 
caused  by  Adam's  fall  ("death  entering  into  the  world  by 
"the  sin  of  one  man  ",  see  Romans  v.  12),  the  whole  idea  is 
absurd  ;  for  death  must  have  taken  place  with  the  very  first 
breath  of  air  Adion  drew  into  his  lungs,  with  all  the  countless 
animalculse  floating  therein,  and  which  were  thereby  engulfed ; 
while  with  the  very  first  herb  or  fexiit  that  Adam  eat,  an 
entirely  different  class  of  animal  life  must  have  met  its  death, 
for  as  Dr.  Pye  Smith  observes,  when  speaking  of  the  imprac- 
ticability of  man's  being  sustained  by  an  exclusively  vegetable 
diet,  "  In  every  leaf,  root,  or  fruit  on  which  we  feed,  and  in 
**  every  drop  of  water  we  drink,  we  put  to  death  myriads  of 
"  living  creatures,  whose  bodies  are  as  wonderfully  made  as  our 
"  own,  which  were  full  of  animation  and  agility,  enjoying  their 
**mode  of  life,  and  their  existence,  as  really  and  effectively 
**  under  the  bountiful  care  of  Him,  who  is  good  to  all,  as  much 
*'  as  the  stately  elephant,  the  majestic  horse,  or  man  himself, 
"the  earthly  lord  of  all.  By  far  the  larger  portion  of  the 
"  animal  creation  is  formed,  in  every  part  of  its  anatomy,  both 
"  internal  and  external,  for  living  upon  animal  food  and  can  not 
*'  live  on  any  other "  {see  "  The  Selation  between  the  Holy 
"  Scriptiures  and  some  parts  of  Geological  Science "  by  John 
Pye  Smith,  D.D.,  LL.I).,  5th  edition,  London,  1852,  pages 
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87  and  88).  The  idea  that  death,  to  either  man  or  beast,  was 
caused  by  Adam's  fall  is  therefore  totally  untenable,  and  as  the 
interpolated  episode  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  merely  threatened 
death  and  said  nothing  about  damnation,  which  is  an  elabora- 
tion of  the  same  story  at  a  later  date,  I  claim  to  have  proved 
(quite  irrespectively  of  the  fact,  that  this  part  of  our  present 
book  of  Genesis  was  subsequently  and  imwarrantably  added  to 
the  original),  that  this  threat  of  death  was  never  made,  and 
that  Adam's  sin  did  not  cause  death,  for  death  was  part  of  that 
original  imperfection  inherent  in  his  nature,  without  which 
original  imperfection  in  the  aggregate,  man,  as  I  have  explained 
in  Chapter  I.,  could  never  have  existed  as  a  distinct  being  from 
God  (namely  the  Infinity  of  Perfection),  and  as  that  necessary 
Imperfection  as  a  whole  included  necessary  imperfection  in  all 
its  parts,  it  must  have  included  material  death  as  an  inseparable 
part  of  man's  original  and  fundamental  nature. 

As  this  supposed  sentence  of  death  as  a  consequence  of  sin, 
is  now  from  every  point  of  view  demoUshed,  the  supposed 
sentence  of  damnation  afterwards  substituted  by  priestcraft  is 
demolished  also,  for  having  been  built  Upon  that  which  had  no 
foundation,  it  can  have  no  foimdation  itself ;  independently  of 
this  however  I  will  furthet  remark  that  whereas  death  is  a 
patent  fact,  damnation  is  not ;  we  can  see  the  one  and  know 
that  there  is  such  a  thing,  but  we  have  no  evidence  of  the 
other  beyond  the  assertions  of  those  who  invented  a  new  reading 
of  words  which  could  never  have  been  Uttered ;  the  writer  of 
the  interpolation  in  Genesis,  finding  death  to  be  a  patent  fact, 
endeavoured  to  assign  a  reason  for  it,  but  assigned  a  wrong 
one ;  I  have  substituted  the  real  reason  for  this  patent  fact, . 
bat  damnation  not  being  a  patent  &ct,  and  being  in  reality  no 
fact  at  all,  there  is  no  occasion  for  me  to  assign  a  reason  for 
that  which  is  simply  a  fiction,  elaborated  from  a  mistaken 
doctrine  as  to  the  origin  of  a  fact  which  I  have  accoimted  for. 

I  will  now  make  a  few  observations  on  the  whole  doctrine 
of  Original  Sin  and  Vicarious  Atonement,  showing  its  absurdity 
from  other  points  of  view.  The  imputed  guilt  which  man  is 
supposed  to  have  inherited  from  Adam  is,  according  to  the 
orthodox  view,  supposed  to  have  been  counteracted  by  the 
vicarious  atonement  of  Christ,  that  is  to  say,  you  are  on  one 
side  blamed  for  what  you  did  not  do,  and  a  debt  beyond  your 
power  of  paying  is  charged  to  you,  but  on  the  other  side  you 
are  credited  with  a  payment  you  never  made,  if  you  will  only 
believe  in  Christ ;  this  seems  a  queer  sort  of  an  arrangement, 
but  it  nevertheless  sounds  fair  enough,  at  least  it  sounds  fair 
until  we  think  it  out ;   when  we  have  done  so,  we  see  it  is  a 
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catch,  a  mere  juggle  of  words,  ending  in  a  one-sided  arrange- 
ment, which  coidd  not  possibly  have  emanated  from  God  the 
Perfection  of  Justice ;  for  if  Original  Sin  was  imputed  to  you 
without  your  being  able  to  hinder  it.  Vicarious  Atonement 
should,  by  the  same  rule,  be  credited  to  you  without  your 
being  able  to  hinder  it ;  or  else  it  would  not  be  fair,  conse- 
quently it  cannot  be  true  that  God,  who  is  the  Perfection  of 
Justice,  instituted  the  arrangement ;  moreover  as  the  necessity 
for  atonement  is  only  consequent  on  the  sin,  it  follows  that  if 
there  was  no  sin  there  was  no  atonement  needed,  and  as  I  have 
shown,  in  Chapter  I.,  that  man's  existence  in  an  imperfect  state 
was  a  necessary  condition  of  his  existence,  it  follows  that  the 
doctrine  of  vicarious  atonen^ent  is  only  an  appliance  for  divert- 
ing our  gratitude  into  a  wrong  channel,  a  diversion  of  it  from 
God  (who  is  everywhere,  and  whom  we  c^n  all  thank  daily  and 
hourly,  without  anybody's  assistance,  for  everything  we  feel 
grateful  for),  to  an  imaginary  being  whose  supposed  existence 
we  only  hear  of,  through  those  who  have  made  the  study  so 
intricate  that  none  can  understand  it,  but  whose  set  purpose  is 
that  they  shall  be  paid  for  teaching  what  they  do  not  under- 
stand themselves. 

"  Two  wrongs",  nevertheless,  "  do  not  make  one  right ",  the 
doctrines  of  Original  Sin  and  Redemption  by  Vicarious  Atone- 
ment are  alike  absurd  and  unjust.  It  is  a  case  of,  Let  us  make 
believe  all  round  ;  make  believe  you  sinned  when  you  did  not, 
and  that  you  atoned  for  it  when  you  did  not ;  like  children  who 
buy  imaginary  pounds  of  sugar  and  pay  for  it  with  imaginary 
pence ;  the  only  diflference  being  that  in  the  xjhildren's  game 
there  is  no  intervening  party  making  a  profit  by  the  transac- 
tion, whereas  in  the  Vicarious  Atonement  business,  the  middle 
man  makes  £100,000,000  a  year  by  it. 

The  reader  will  now  be  somewhat  prepared  for  the  announce- 
ment of  my  position  that,  the  whole  doctrine  of  Christianity  is 
founded  on  errors,  extremely  detrimental  to  man,  individually, 
nationally,  and  as  an  entire  race,  alienating  his  love  and  admi- 
ration from  God,  filling  his  mind  with  doubts  and  fears  where 
all  should  be  confiding  trust  in  Him  who  gave  us  life,  with  all 
its  capabilities  for  happiness  and  joy,  and  further  that  the  chief 
of  these  errors  is  the  forgery  inserted  in  the  Book  of  Genesis, 
concerning  the  garden  of  Eden. 

It  may  probably  have  been  by  this  time  forgotten,  that,  in 
Chapter  I.,  when  treating  of  this  interpolation,  I  not  only 
proved  that  it  was  not  written  by  the  same  person  that  wrote 
the  chapters  which  immediately  precede  and  follow  it,  because 
it  contradicts  tfiem  eleven  times,  and  is  not  alluded  to  again  in 
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any  part  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  written  within  900  years  of 
the  time  when  Moses  wrote  the  books  attributed  to  him  ;  but 
further,  that  I  then  proved,  in  eleven  distinct  ways  that  the 
story  of  the  Fall  of  Man,  as  narrated  in  the  interpolation,  is 
palpably  false,  incongruous  and  absurd,  that  it  is  utterly  want- 
ing in  even  the  first  elements  of  a  proper  conception  of  God, 
and  contains  a  mass  of  imjustifiable  insinuations  and  assertions 
against  God  and  man ;  that  it  is  in  fact  an  outcome  of  super- 
stition based  upon  a  total  misapprehension  of  God's  evident 
attributes,  and  that  for  this  imaginary  legend  to  be  true,  it 
would  necessitate,  among  other  things,  the  absurd  position  and 
logical  impossibility  that  Adam  fell  before  he  fell,  and  therefore 
that  the  fall  of  man  was  not  his  fall.  These  things  the  reader 
should  carefully  bear  in  mind,  in  addition  to  all  the  preceding 

Eart  of  this  chapter ;  it  would  however  be  needless  to  repeat 
ere  any  of  the  arguments  used  in  Chapter  I.,  as  I  have 
reminded  the  reader  where  he  can  turn  to  them  to  refresh  his 
memory  if  he  wishes,  I  shall  therefore  proceed  with  that  part 
of  the  subject  which  concerns  Christianity. 

As  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin  has  been  shown  to  be  unten- 
able, and  the  legend  of  the  Fall  of  Man  both  self-contradictory 
and  absurd,  the  Redemption  of  Man  becomes  a  work  of  supere- 
rogation— a  payment  of  a  debt  not  owing — an  amputation  of  a 
healthy  limb  to  prevent  mortification  that  was  not  going  to  set 
in, — an  administering  of  poison  as  an  antidote  to  counteract 
another  poison  that  had  not  been  taken,  worse  than  mere  useless 
torture,  it  being  in  fact  both  torturing  and  injurious,  for  while 
it  keeps  the  mind  in  doubt  whether  one  is  really  among  the 
number  who  will  l)e  saved,  it  leads  a  man  to  place  faith  in  Christ 
before  faith  in  God,  and  puts  so  little  value  upon  all  that  man 
can  do,  that  it  takes  all  proper  self-respect  out  of  him,  distorts 
his  mental  vision  in  a  thousand  ways,  teaches  arithmetic  on  the 
principle  that  twice  two  are  five,  that  three  is  one  and  one  is 
three,  puzzles  him,  degrades  him,  sets  him  quarrelling  with  his 
fellow  man,  retards  his  progress  to  those  higher  developments 
of  human  happiness  for  which  his  nature  was  especially  designed, 
and  bars  him  out  of  that  realisation  of  God's  loving  presence 
which  in  itself  makes  Heaven  anywhere. 


Nothing  I  can  say  will  convince  those  who  listen  with  closed 
ears,  or  those  who  are  too  obtuse  to  understand  these  things, 
for  light  will  not  cause  the  blind  to  see,  and  a  problem  of  Euclid 
is  thrown  away  on  a  cow ;  but  as  one  never  knows  what  stray 
shot  may  hit  the  mark,  so  one  never  knows  what  secondary 
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observation  may,  by  its  simple  but  self-evident  truth,  produce 
effect  where  a  longer  and  more  logical  argument  has  failed ; 
therefore,  without  considering  that  the  doctrine  of  Redemption 
needs  any  more  to  show  its  needlessness  and  damaging  effect 
on  man,  I  shall  make  a  few  disjointed,  but  still  relevant  obser- 
vations on  the  whole  subject. 

In  these  disjointed  remarks  I  shall  conmience  by  showing  a 
twelfth  instance  in  which  the  interpolated  portion  of  the  Book 
of  Genesis  is  opposed  to,  and  in  fact  contradicts,  the  original 
portion.  What  the  value  of  the  original  may  be,  is  apart  from 
the  value  of  the  interpolation ;  a  certain  prestige  has,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  attached  to  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation, 
and  without  entering  into  any  discussion  as  to  whether  Moses 
wrote  it  "  out  of  his  own  head  ", — ^whether  he  knew  God's 
exclusive  and  especial  business  by  inspiration, — whether  the 
Book  of  Genesis  was  entirely  the  joint  work  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
Jacob,  Joseph,  and  others  handed  down  by  Moses, — or  whether 
it  was  in  certain  portions  supplemented  by  historical  records 
obtained  in  Joshua's  time  from  the  Canaanites, — as  any  such 
discussion  would  be  out  of  place  here,  I  shall  add  this  twelfth 
proof  that  it  is  not  part  of  the  original,  for  inasmuch  as  a 
patch  on  a  garment  can  not  be  equal. in  value  to  the  garment^ 
whether  it  required  patching  or  not,  the  interpolated  part 
can  not  have  the  same  valiie  as  the  original  on  which  it  was 
surreptitiously  patched,  no  matter  what  the  value  of  that  original 
may  have  been.  This  twelfth  corroboration  of  my  assertion, 
that  it  was  not  written  by  the  author  of  the  original  Book  of 
Genesis,  as  it  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  in  which  he  wrote  as  well 
as  to  the  detail,  is  important  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of 
the  original,  whatever  that  importance  may  be,  and  when  I 
have  brought  it  forward  I  shall  proceed  to  make  such  disjointed 
observations  on  the  subject  as  occur  to  me,  considering  the 
matter  on  its  merits  apart  firom  the  Jewish  Scriptures  in 
general. 

Genesis  i.  31  states,  in  as  definite  a  manner  as  possible, 
"  And  God  saw  everything  that  He  had  made,  and  behold  it  was 
"  very  good,  and  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  sixth 
"  day  ".     Now  let  us  reflect  1     Is  the  Devil  very  good  ? — No. 

Then  he  could  not  have  been  made  up  to  that  time. Was 

God  mistaken,  and  did  He  think  everything  was  very  good  when  it 

was  not  ? — No,  for  Grod  is  perfect  wisdom. Having  made 

everything  very  good,  and  as  everything  must  have  included  man, 
who  was  already  made  and  blessed,  both  male  and  female  (see 
verses  27  and  28),  did  God  set  to  work  and  make  a  devil  to 
corrupt  man  and  upset  the  whole  arrangement? — No,  for  if  He 
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did  the  fault  would  be  His,  not  ours ;  and  as  God  is  faultless,  that 
can  not  be,  therefore  He  did  not  make  a  devil  afterwards  to  spoil 
His  good  work ;  consequently  God  neither  made  the  Devil  before 
He  pronounced  all  things  "  good  "  on  the  sixth  day,  nor  after 
He  had  done  so,  therefore  (unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
Devil  made  himself,  or  was  made  by  somebody  else,  which  pro- 
positions will  be  considered  presently),  he  was  never  made  at 
all,  and  exists  only  in  the  imagination  of  man ;  for  man  has 
power  to  create  in  imagination,  but  not  in  reality,  as  he  can 
create  a  lie,  and  the  Devil  is  a  lie — that  is  to  say,  he  was  not 
made  by  God,  who  made  all  things,  he  therefore  is  not  a  fact  and 
does  not  exist — consequently,  in  any  jurisdiction  which  admits 
the  validity  of  the  first  Chapter  of  Genesis,  such  as  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  dispensations,  the  serpent  of  Eden  is  logically 
excluded,  and  if  there  were  not  another  word  said  on  the  subject, 
this  is  quite  enough  to  put  out  of  such  court  all  those  whose 
superstitions  have  induced  them  to  hold  imaginary  briefs  for  the 
Devil,  and  to  argue  about  him  as  if  he  were  a  living  fact,  for 
they  have  no  client. 

The  Atonement  and  its  Palpable  Absurdity. — Christ  is 
represented  as  having  been  crucified  "  to  reconcile  His  Father 
"  to  us,  and  to  be  a  sacrifice,  not  only  for  original  guilt,  but  also 
"  for  actual  sins  of  men  "  (see  Articles  of  the  Christian  Religion 
No.  2),  such  sacrifice  being  described  in  Matthew  xx.  28,  Mark 
X.  45,  1  Tim.  ii.  6,  as  "  a  ransom",  and  in  Article  XXXI, as  "a 

"  perfect  Redemption,  Propitiation,  and  Satisfaction  ". In 

1  John  V.  7,  we  are  told  of  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  that  "  these  three  are  one  ",  which  is  repeated  in  various 
ways  and  parts  of  the  Scripture,  and  thus  expressed  in  the 
Creed  appointed,  by  the  Church  of  England,  to  be  read  as  part 
of  the  service  on  Christmas-day,  the  Epiphany,  Easter  Sunday, 
Whit  Sunday,  Trinity  Sunday,  &c.,  &c.,  "  The  Father  is  God, 
"  the  Son  is  God,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  God,  yet  there  are  not 
"  three  Gods,  but  one  God",  wherein  we  also  read,  "  Our  Lord 
"  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  .  .  .  suffered  for  our  salvation 
"...  which  except  a  man  believe  faithfully  he  cannot  be 
"saved". — The  resiJt  of  all  which  is,  that  if  we  once  allow 
ourselves  to  be  led  away  by  these  trinitarian  doctrines,  which 
are  nothing  else  than  polytheism  in  disguise,  and  if  we  once 
admit  the  small  end  of  the  wedge  sufiBciently  to  accept  Christ 
as  one  of  the  Divine  Trinity,  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  result  that  one  part  of  the  Divinity  is  supposed  to  have 
atoned  to  the  other  part  of  the  Divinity,  and  that  as  all 
"  these  three  are  one",  God  propitiated  Himself  and  atoned  to 
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Himself — which  is  as  absurd  as  saying  that  a  man  owed  himself 
money  and  paid  it.      

The  Atonement  and  its  Evident  Inefflcacy. — ^The  forgery 
in  Genesis,  which  is  the  only  authority  for  pretending  that  the 
human  race  needs  a  redeemer  to  atone  for  the  sin  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  states  that  because  Adam  eat  of  the  tree  the  earth  shall 
bring  forth  thorns  and  thistles,  and  that  man  shall  earn  bread 
in  the  sweat  of  his  face,  while  the  sorrow  and  conception  of 
woman  shall  be  greatly  multiplied,  and  her  children  shall  be 
brought  forth  in  sorrow,  viz.,  with  pain. — If  Jesus  Christ  atoned 
for  the  sins  of  Adam,  how  comes  it  that  thorns  and  thistles  are 
still  brought  forth  by  the  earth,  and  how  comes  it  that  man 
has  to  work  harder  for  his  living  than  ever  he  did  before,  and 
especially  harder  in  Christian  Europe  ?  How  comes  it  also  that 
women  still  suffer  in  childbirth,  and  that  whereas  black  women 
and  Chinese  women  suffer  comparatively  little,  and  get  over  it 
in  a  day  or  two.  Christian  women  suffer  much  more  and  for  a 
longer  time  ? — If  Christ  redeemed  mankind  the  debt  is  paid, 
therefore  there  is  nothing  due ;  why  should  we  still  pay 
interest  on  Adam's  liability  if  Christ  cleared  it  off  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago? — Supposing  there  to  be  that  connection 
between  thorns,  thistles,  human  labour,  childbirth,  and  the  sin 
committed  by  Adam  and  Eve  which  the  forgery  in  Genesis 
pretends,  would  it  not  rather  appear  that  the  original  sin  of 
aspiring  to  superhuman  knowledge  and  the  wish  to  become  "  as 
"Gods",  has  been  intensified  by  the  later  pretension  that  a  man 
born  of  a  woman  can  be,  and  really  is,  the  Son  of  God ;  or  else 
why  have  the  savages  of  many  a  wild  region  to  work  far  less 
than  many  of  our  Eiu'opean  Christians  to  sustain  life,  and  why 
do  Chinese  and  negro  women  suffer  less  than  the  Christian 
women  of  Europe  and  America  ? — All  Christians,  barring  those 
who  have  not  sense  enough  to  understand  this  little  paragraph, 
must  either  acknowledge  that  mankind  has  not  been  punished 
for  Adam's  sin,  in  which  case  no  Redeemer  was  necessary ;  or 
they  must  admit  the  inefficacy  of  the  atonement^  in  either  of 
which  cases  they  cease  to  be  Christians. 


The  Atonement  and  its  Logical  Inefflcacy. — According  to 
the  Christian  faith,  Adam  is  made  out  to  be  more  powerful  for 
evil  than  Christ  is  for  good,  though  he  is  stated  to  be  Almighty, 
co-equal  and  co-eternal  with  God  {see  said  Creed) — for  although 
we  are  told,  in  1  Tim.  i.  15,  and  many  other  places,  that 
"  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners  ",  we  hear  never- 
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theless,  that  "He  that  believeth  and  is  baptised  shall  be  saved ; 

**but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned  "( Mark xvi.  16). 

Now,  as  less  than  five  per  cent,  of  all  those  who  have  lived 
since  then  have  been  baptised  and  believe,  there  would  be 
at  least  twenty  times  as  many  people  damned  as  saved ;  or, 
in  other  words,  Christ  (being  God  and  Almighty),  though 
animated  with    the    best    intentions,    could    only    undo    a 

twentieth    part    of    the    mischief    Adam    did. Is    this 

a  creed  to  believe  in  ?  .  .  .  Oh,  what  a  poor  pimy  faith 
this  Christian  non^equitur,  misnamed  religion,  is !  How  it 
is  beset  by  doubts,  arguments,  and  contradictions,  the  natural 
consequence  of  going  against  that  instinct  which  God  has  im- 
planted in  all  our  minds  to  look  to  Him  alone,  for  every  wrong 
brings  its  own  consequence  as  surely  as  it  hurts  us  to  knock 
our  heads  against  a  wall ;  to  lose  faith  in  Him,  who  made  and 
sustains  us,  is  a  crime,  and  these  fears  and  doubts  engendered 
by  our  want  of  feiith  in  Him,  is  the  punishment  of  that  crime, 
provided  for  in  His  all-seeing  wisdom  firom  the  first,  when  He 
ordained  that  pain  should  follow  a  blow ;  for  as  by  the  one  He 
teaches  us  from  childhood  to  preserve  carefully  the  body  He 
has  endowed  us  with,  so  that  it  may  arrive  at  perfection  ;  so 
He  teaches  us  by  the  other  to  preserve  our  mind  in  a  proper 
state,  in  order  that  it  also  may  arrive  at  perfection;  these 
doubts  and  fears  are  warnings,  fore-ordained  and  provided,  to 
teach  us  that  we  are  on  the  wrong  track,  and  had  better  hark 
back  again ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  many  ways  in  which  God, 
though  preserving  the  sublime  silence  which  accords  with  His 
supreme  dignity,  and  resting  in  confident  majesty  on  the 
perfection  of  His  own  prevision,  speaks  by  His  fore-ordained 
results  of  causes  on  effects,  and  eternally  evinces  His  universal 
presence.  

The  Sacrifice  was  not  a  Oenuvne  Sacrifice. — Supposing  the 
doctrine  to  be  true  that  Jesus  called  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  and 
Saviour  of  the  world,  came  down  from  heaven,  was  made  man 
and  offered  up  as  a  sacrifice,  so  that  man  might  be  saved 
"  through  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ "  ;  the  sacrifice  was,  never- 
theless, a  mere  farce,  according  to  all  orthodox  statements, 
a  sham  offering  and  no  sacrifice  at  all ;  for  he  lost  nothing  by 
coming  here,  he  was  co-God  all  the  time,  he  laid  down  his 
life  and  took  it  up  again  (John  x.  17,  18),  his  Divine  life  was 
in  no  way  affected,  and  as  for  his  human  life  how  many  thou- 
sands have  died  for  him  ?  At  the  most  it  was  only  such  a 
sacrifice  as  a  king  would  make  by  acting  a  beggar's  part  on  the 
stage  ;  for  supposing  the  record  of  the  New  Testament  to  be 
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true,  that  Jesus  was  crucified  on  Mount  Calvary,  that  he  died 
and  was  buried,  rising  again  three  days  afterwards,  the  heroism 
and  sacrifice  was  only  on  a  par  with  those  harrowing  deaths 
sometimes  witnessed  at  a  theatre,  where  the  hero  of  the 
tragedy,  after  having  worked  upon  the  feelings  of  the  audience, 
having  duly  writhed,  groaned,  and  done  his  last  agony  to  per- 
fection, sends  them  all  home  sad,  and  gets  up  as  if  nothing  had 
happened  as  soon  as  the  curtain  falls.  The  man  who,  not 
knowing  whether  death  is  torture,  and  after  death  damnation, 
nevertheless  risks  his  own  life  to  save  that  of  another,  Is  a  genuine 
hero,  but  the  Christ  of  orthodox  Christianity  is  at  the  best  a 
sham  one. 

Despotic  and  unjust. — According  to  the  New  Testament 
doctrines  of  Original  Sin,  supposed  to  be  the  inheritance  of  all 
mankind  through  Adam  and  Eve,  men  must  be  individually 
damned,  unless  they  individually  seek  redemption  in  Christ. 

Now,  if  men  are  in  any  danger  of  being  individually 

damned,  they  must  have  a  natural  and  inalienable  right  to  use 
their  reason  in  guiding  them  to  the  discovery  of  the  best  mode 
of  avoiding  that  danger,  for  the  endeavour  to  save  oneself  is  an 
instinct  common  to  all  created  beings,  each  working  to  that 
end  according  to  its  own  needs  and  appliances,  from  the  man 
to  the  monkey,  from  the  lion  to  the  linnet,  from  the  fish  to  the 
fly,  from  the  flea  to  the  flower  which  by  ways,  the  thoughtless 
think  not  of,  repairs  the  injuries  it  incessantly  receives;  but 
the  right  to  use  such  instinct  and  reason  as  God  has  given  us 
is  precisely  that  which  priestcraft  denies  to  us,  for  orthodox 
Christianity  stifles  reason  ;  you  must  believe  or  be  damned,  no 
matter  how  absurd  the  doctrine  you  must  believe  it.  "  The 
"  Father  is  Almighty,  the  Son  is  Almighty,  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
**  Almighty,  yet  there  are  not  three  Almighties  but  only  one 
"  Almighty,  ....  The  Father  is  incomprehensible,  the  Son  is 
**  incomprehensible,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  incomprehensible, 
"  yet  there  are  not  three  incomprehensibles  but  only  one  in- 
"  comprehensible ",....''  He   who    believeth  not  shall  be 

"  damned  ". Such  are  the  tenets  of  the  Christian  faith,  so 

it  would  not  be  orthodox  to  say  less ;  priestcraft  will  let  nobody 
out  of  the  arrangement,  and  they  cannot  get  out  of  it  them- 
selves, in  fact  they  could  not  get  into  the  Church  individually 
without  subscribing  to  the  .Articles  and  Creeds ;  and  if  they 
could  not  get  into  the  Church  without  forfeiting  the  right  to  use 
their  reason,  how  are  they  likely  to  let  anybody  get  into  heaven 
(of  which  they  pretend  as  successors  of  Peter  to  carry  the  keys, 
given  to  him  by  Jesus  Christ,  see  Matt.  xvi.  18,   19)  without 
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forfeiting  his  reason  also? Intolerance,  and  the  dogmatical 

assertion  of  contradictions  and  impossible  rodomontade,  is  the 
very  spirit  of  Christendom,  for  are  we  not  told  in  the  Creed,  and 
1  John  V.  7,  that  "  there  is  one  person  of  the  Father,  another  of 
"the  Son,  and  another  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ....  and  these 
*'  three  are  One  "  ?  Now  how  can  another  person  be  the  same 
person  ? — How  can  three  be  one  ? — To  insist  upon  such  nonsense 
is  to  cast  an  insult  at  man's  common  sense. Is  a  thick- 
headed man  who  is  too  indolent  to  think,  but  who  believes  what 
he  is  told,  to  be  saved  whether  he  is  told  right  or  wrong  ? — 
Is  the  man  who  earnestly  tries  to  do  his  best,  and  works  hard  to 
find  a  consistent  doctrine,  to  be  damned  if  he  cannot  find  one 
80  that  he  may  believe  in  it  ? — If  angels  are  to  be  made  out  of 
men,  and  not  of  dogs  or  sheep  whose  faith  is  stronger  than  man's, 
give  man  the  use  of  that  reason  which  distinguishes  him  from  all 
other  animals,  and  let  him  freely  look  for  a  consistent  doctrine 

that  he  may  believe  in  naturally  1 ^Is  it  not  logical  for  a 

man  to  say.  Save  my  soul  if  it  is  in  danger,  but  do  not  stifle  my 

reason,  for  what  is  my  soul  but  the  reason  God  gave  me? 

What  sort  of  a  reply  to  him  is  the  statement  that  "The  Son  is 
"  incomprehensible,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  incomprehensible  .  .  . 
*'  and  these  three  are  one  .  .  .  except  a  man  believe  he  cannot 
"be  saved"  (Creed)  ...  "He  who  believeth  not  shall  be* 
"  damned  "  (Mark  xvi.  16)  ..."  If  any  man  preach  any  other 
"gospel   unto  you  than   that  ye   have  received,  let  him  be 

"  accursed  "  (Galatians  i.  9). The  very  intolerance  of  the 

doctrine  proves  that  it  is  the  work  of  tyrannical  men  and  not 
of  God ;  it  is  a  case  of  bounce,  not  a  matter  of  religion,  for  God 
is  good  and  this  is  not.  No  true  religion  can  spring  from 
doctrine  which  must  necessarily  lead  all  those  who  believe  in  it 
and  reflect,  to  consider  their  fate  hard;  natady^  that  they 
should  be  sent  into  the  world  without  their  own  consent ;  that 
they  should  be  required  to  be  better  than  they  feel  themselves 
able  to  be  ("  Be  ye  perfect  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in 
"heaven  is  perfect".  Matt.  v.  48);  that  they  should  have  to 
believe  what  their  reason  revolts  at,  and  that  if  they  fail  in  these 
things  they  are  to  "be  damned"  (Mark  xvi.  16), — and  simply 
because  Adam  did  not  know  good  from  evil  before  his  eyes  were 
opened.  Such  stufif  cannot  induce  true  religion,  which  must  be 
founded  on  the  love  and  admiration  of  God  or  it  has  no  basis 
and  cannot  stand,  the  fact  being  that  the  New  Testament,  with 
the  help  of  the  forgery  in  Genesis,  saps  at  its  fountain-head 
that  stream  of  love  and  admiration  of  God,  which  would  other- 
wise flow  naturally  towards  Him,  for  He  has  planted  in  all 
minds  the  love  of  their  Creator,  and  the  only  true  religion  is 
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that  which  has  implicit  faith  in  the  goodness  of  God,  and  appre- 
ciating the  perpetual  aid,  assistance  and  sustenance  which  we 
derive  from  Him,  realises  somewhat  of  His  perfection,  and 
therefore  will  not  believe  anything  to  His  discredit  no  matter 
who  teaches  it ;  all  arguments  against  that  religion  which  con- 
sists of  faith  in  God  are  as  arrows  shot  straight  up  towards 
heaven,  they  fall  down  again  to  the  danger  of  him  who  shoots 
them.  

The  doctrine  of  Origmal  and  inherent  Sin  discourages  all 
personal  effort  to  improve. — ^The  doctrine  of  damnation  makes 
men  lose  their  self-respect,  and  the  doctrine  of  redemption 
does  not  reinstate  it.  The  two  together  pauperise  a  man,  for 
he  is  no  longer  getting  his  own  living^  by  his  own  work ;  and  by 
perpetually  depending  on  another,  he  gets  into  that  state  of 
mind  which  prevents  him  firom  making  such  efforts  to  improve 
as  he  otherwise  might  do,  and  as  he  ^  serves  God  "  in  fear  and 
trembling,  he  naturally  does  so  in  a  half-hearted  manner.  Say 
to  a  child  continually,  "  Oh  you  bad  boy  I "  and  you  take  all 
self-respect  out  of  him,  he  gives  it  up  as  a  hopeless  case  and 
grows  up  bad  in  consequence.  But  make  him  love  you  first, 
then  show  him  where  he  was  wrong  and  how  it  grieves  you, 
forgive  him  and  encourage  him  to  do  better,  and  you  n^ake 
the  best  that  can  be  made  of  him.  Degrade  man  and  you 
insult  God  who  made  him,  but  elevate  man  and  you  thereby 
worship  God. 

Christianity  fosters  an  inadequate  idea  of  Ood,  and  must 
be  offensive  to  Him. — Orthodox  Christianity  insists  that 
"  Such  as  the  Father  is  so  is  the  Son  "  {see  Creed),  that  **  Jesus 
"  Christ,  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God  ...  for  us  men  came 
"  down  from  heaven  .  .  .  was  crucified  .  .  .  ascended  into 
**  heaven  and  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Father "  {see 
Communion  Creed).  Such  a  description  of  God  could  only 
have  arisen  in  a  benighted  mind,  in  one  that  had  never  mastered 
the  first  rudiments  of  that  knowledge,  which  by  teaching  the 
omnipresence  of  God  leads  to  those  higher  conceptions  of  Him 
which  distinguish  true  religion  from  ignorant  superstition;  for 
had  the  writer  once  realised  that  God  is  here,  there,  and  every- 
where, he  could  never  have  had  so  gross  a  conception  as  to 
imagine  God  sitting  in  heaven,  and  his  Son,  who  they  say  is 
just  like  him,  coming  down  and  going  up  ;  for  God  has  never 
been  away  from  here,  but  lives  in  infinity  of  space,  throughout 
eternity  of  time,  sustaining  all  things  by  His  beneficent  power. 
The  idea,  however  gross  it  may  be,  is  nevertheless  inseparable 
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from  Christianity,  it  is  built  on  the  Oospels  and  such  state- 
ments of  Christ  as  **  I  came  down  from  Heaven  "  (John  vi.  38), 
**  I  ascend  unto  my  Father  "  (John  xx.  17),  "  He  was  received 
**up  into  heaven"  (Mark  xvi.  19),  " He  was  carried  up  into 
"  heaven  "  (Luke  xxiv.  51). 

The  fundamental  idea  of  Christianity  is  that  God  is  offended 
with  man,  and  that  His  Son,  being  kinder  than  God,  offered 
himself  a  voluntary  sacrifice  to  appease  his  Father's  wrath ; 
but  if  He  is  not  wrath,  if  the  Almighty  Creator  of  the  uni- 
verse, who  gives  us  all  things  and  sustains  us  from  day  to  day, 
was  never  wrath  with  us  at  all,  or  even  simply  supposing  that 
He  is  willing  to  forgive  us  our  sins  if  we  ask  Him,  how  must 
those  prayers  sound  to  Him  which  Christians  offer  up,  praying 
that  they  may  be  forgiven  **  through  the  merits  of  Jesus 
"  Christ  our  Lord  "  ?  For  goodness  is  glorious,  and  Christians, 
by  attributing  the  goodness  to  Christ,  deprive  God  of  His 
glory  as  far  as  lays  in  their  power.  Many  of  the  prayers  in 
&ct  are  not  addressed  to  God  at  all,  as  soon  as  children  can 
lisp,  their  Christian  parents  teach  them  to  pray  to  **  Gentle 
'*  Jesus,"  and  in  churches  they  not  only  bow  when  the  name  of 
Christ  is  spoken,  though  they  do  not  bow  to  the  name  of  God, 
but  they  also  pray  to  him  themselves,  "  Oh  Son  of  God,  we 
**  beseech  thee  to  hear  us  1  Oh  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh 
**  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  grant  us  thy  peace  1  Oh  Lamb 
**  of  God,  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  have  mercy 
**  upon  us  1  Oh  Christ  hear  us  1  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us  1 
"  Christ  have  mercy  upon  us  I "  &c.,  &c.  But  suppose  there 
is  no  son  of  God,  suppose  the  idea  of  the  Lamb  of  God  is  a 
myth,  how  must  such  prayers  sound  to  Him  who  knows  that  we 
know  that  He  made  us  ? 

I  have  already  shown  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Fall  of  Man 
is  founded  on  a  sham  record,  a  forgery  interpolated  in  the  more 
ancient  Book  of  Genesis,  that  it  involves  the  impossible  posi- 
tion that  Adam  fell  before  he  feU,  and  in  a  variety  of  ways  is 
incongruous  and  absurd.  Now  a  man,  who  is  innocent  of  a 
crime  he  is  accused  of,  is  equally  innocent  whether  convicted 
or  not ;  and  if,  on  a  new  trial,  he  is  acquitted,  his  innocence 
does  not  date  from  the  time  of  his  acquittal,  for  he  has  been 
innocent  all  through ;  in  the  same  way  Adam's  innocence  of 
the  Original  Sin  which  is  imputed  to  all  men,  does  not  date 
from  now  that  I  have  proved  it,  but  (if  there  ever  was  an 
Adam)  he  has  been  innocent  all  through ;  and  God,  who, 
unlike  human  judges,  can  not  err,  has  consequently  never 
been  led  away  by  this  false  doctrine  as  men  have ;  it  is  not 
therefore  to  Him  that  I  plead  for  Adam,  such  pleading  being 
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unnecessary,  but  it  is  to  mankind,  and  for  their  own  sake,  so 
that  they  may  no  longer  be  led  away  by  the  doctrine  of 
Vicarious  Atonement  for  Original  Sin  and  for  the  actual  sins 
of  man,  which  constitutes  the  leading  feature  of  Christianity ; 
for  such  doctrine  stands  in  the  way  of  their  making  such 
eflforts  for  themselves  as  is  necessary  to  raise  them  from  their 
present  level,  and  among  other  things  diverts  their  worship 
into  a  wrong  channel,  for  Christians  practically  worship  Christ 
more  than  they  worship  God.  The  Athanasian  Creed,  with 
great  labour  and  ingenuity,  lays  down  that  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost  are  all  one,  but  even  according  to  all  Christian 
teaching  it  is  evident  that  they  are  not,  for  one  does  what  the 
other  does  not  do ;  for  instance,  it  is  pretended  that  Christ 
atones  to  God  for  man,  but  it  is  not  pretended  that  God  atones 
to  Christ,  therefore,  they  can  not  be  one  and  the  same,  and  all 
pretensions  that  they  are,  may  therefore  be  dismissed  as  false ; 
and  even  if  it  could  be  shown  that  God  the  Son  really  exists,  a 
man  can  but  worship,  love,  venerate,  and  be  gratefid  with  all 
his  heart  and  soul,  all  of  which  worship,  love,  veneration,  and 
gratitude  would  be  readily  tendered  to  the  Creator  were  it  not 
diverted  into  other  channels  by  priestcraft ;  therefore  any 
worship  directed  to  Christ  must  necessarily  be  diverted  from 
God  Himself,  to  whom  before  all  things  our  worship  is  evidently 
due. 

The  whole  doctrine  of  redemption  in  Christ  is  a  fictitious 
remedy  for  an  imaginary  evil,  both  of  which  have  been  invented, 
elaborated  and  still  are  kept  alive  by  priestcraft,  so  that  those 
who  take  to  it  as  a  profession  may  derive  profit  by  keeping 
mankind  hovering  between  unnatural  hopes  and  fears.  No 
adequate  idea  of  God  is  inculcated  by  Christianity,  the  doctrine 
of  wrath  breeds  dread  of  God  and  love  of  that  which  is  not 
God,  an  ideal  of  man's  creation  whom  he  ignorantly  worships, 
trusts  in,  and  addresses  in  a  manner  which  can  not  be  other- 
wise than  ofifensive  to  the  Creator  and  One  First  Cause  of  alL 


Even  if  the  doctrine  of  the  Trvnity  were  correct  it  wotUd 
not  cancem  man, — Now  let  us  reflect  and  think  this  matter 
over  by  the  light  of  that  conunon   sense  which  we   find   so 

useful   in  all  other   matters I   worship,  and   have  no 

doubt  that  most  men  will  think  it  right  that  I  should  worship, 
the  God  who  created  this  earth  and  the  air  we  breathe,  and  (if 
I  may  be  permitted,  in  all  respect  to  Him,  to  use  the  only  word 
I  know  of  which  will  express  my  meaning,  and  enable  me  to 
illustrate  it  by  an  exact  simile)  I  do  not  believe  He  has  any 
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partners,  because  I  not  only  see  evidence  of  God  ruling  all 
things  everywhere,  but  also  see  that  perfect  harmony  which 
denotes  One  ruling  power,  and  I  see  no  evidence  of  any 
partners ;  God  is  visible  and  evident  everywhere,  the  partners  are 
not  visible  or  evident  at  all.  Yet  people  say  that  there  is  God 
the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  that  they 
are  all  one  God,  which  is  very  bewildering ;  I  try  to  understand 
it  however,  and  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  these  people  mean, 
that  these  "three  persons",  who  are  one  God,  constitute  what  in 
commercial  language  is  imderstood  by  a  firm,  and  that  all  three 
are  bound  together  by  a  community  of  something. — If  so,  and 
no  other  intelligible  construction  can  be  placed  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  why  can  not  I  worship  the  God  which  I  know 
to  be  God,  namely  He  who  created  the  universe,  and  if  there 
is  any  profit,  glory,  pleasure,  or  satisfaction  to  be  derived  from 
my  poor  little  prayer  and  nascent  germs  of  gratitude,  surely 
He  who  created  the  universe  can  settle  the  account  with  his 
partners.  Why  should  Christianity  be  so  anxious  to  secure  to 
Christ  the  gratitude  and  love  which  is  due  to  God,  if  it  really 
is  one  firm  ?  Christ  is  stated,  in  John  vi.  47,  to  have  said, 
"  He  who  believeth  on  me  hath  everlasting  life  ",  and,  in  John 
iii.  18,  "  He  that  believeth  is  not  condemned,  but  he  that 
"  believeth  not  is  condemned  already,  because  he  hath  not 
"  believed  in  the  name  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God  ",  and 
John  the  Baptist  further  states  (John  iii.  35,  36),  "  The  Father 
"  hath  given  all  things  into  his  hand,  he  that  believeth  on  the 
"  Son  hath  everlasting  life,  and  he  that  believeth  not  on  the 
**  Son  shall  not  see  life,  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on 
"  him  ". 

Now  all  this  has  a  very  ugly  and  suspicious  look ;  what 
would  a  tradesman  think  if  a  person  unknown  to  him  presented 
himself  as  the  junior  partner  in  a  firm  to  which  he  owed  money, 
and  said.  If  you  pay  me  I  will  give  you  a  receipt  in  full,  but  if 
you  do  not  pay  me  you  can  not  get  a  receipt  from  the  firm  ? 

1  think  most  men  would  say, — Whether  you  are  partner 

or  not  is  no  affair  of  mine,  I  shall  send  the  money  direct  to 
headquarters,  if  you  are  a  partner  I  shall  not  wrong  you  by  so 
doing,  and  if  you  are  not  I  shall  thereby  have  protected  myself. 

Can  it  be  right  that  a  man  should  exercise  less  care  and 

caution  in  a  matter  concerning  his  soul,  than  he  would  in  an 
ordinary  matter  of  business  ?  I  think  not,  for  surely  if  any 
share  of  man's  worship  is  due  to  Christ,  God  can  be  trusted 
to  give  him  his  fair  proportion.  It  matters  nothing  to  man 
whether  the  universe  was  created  by  one  God  or  a  million  if  it 
really  is  a  firm,  but  if  not,  it  must  be  safer  for  him  to  pay  his 
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little  homage  where  he  knows  it  is  due,  namely  to  tl^e  Creator 
Himself.  If  God  had  sent  twenty  prophets  or  twenty  sons  to 
teach  mankind  to  love  Him,  He  is  nevertheless  the  Owner  of  the 
universe  which  He  has  made,  it  is  His  estate  and  the  Owner  of 
the  estate  will  not  be  vexed  with  His  tenants  for  trying  to  make 
sure  that  the  rent  really  reaches  His  own  hand ;  the  matter  how- 
ever is  not  between  God  the  Father  and  God  the  Son  ;  for  if 
there  had  been  a  Son,  we  should  no  more  have  been  called  upon 
to  imderstand  the  family  affairs,  than  we  are  to  understand  the 
mysteries  of  the  Creation,  about  which  men  have  bothered  their 
heads  so  much  and  know  so  little ;  in  such  matters  the  veil  is 
impenetrable,  it  is  God's  affair,  and  we  can  no  more  lift  the  veil 
than  we  can  play  at  marbles  with  the  sun  and  moon. 


The  Eucharist  a  revolting  ceremony. — "Then  Jesus  said  unto 
**  them.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of 
**  the  Son  of  man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you  ; 
^^  whoso  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood  hath  eternal 
"  life,  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day  ;  he  that  eateth 
"my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood  dwelleth  in  me  and  I  in 
"  him"  (John  vi.  53,  54,  56).  "  Jesus  took  bread  and  blessed 
"  it,  and  brake  it  and  gave  it  to  the  disciples,  and  said.  Take, 
**  eat ;  this  is  my  body,  and  he  took  the  cup  and  gave  thanks, 
"  and  gave  it  to  them,  saying.  Drink  ye  all  of  it ;  for  this  is  my 
**  blood  of  the  new  testament  which  is  shed  for  many  for  the 
"  remission  of  sins  ".  (Matt.  xxvi.  26  to  28,  Mark  xiv.  22  to  25, 
Luke  xxii.  19  and  20). 

On  this  subject  we  read  as  follows  in  the  Ejicy.  Brit,  article 
Supper  of  the  Lord.  "  The  Supper  of  the  Lord,  otherwise 
"  called  the  Eucharist,  is  a  sacrament  ordained  by  Christ  in 
**  his  church,  of  which  the  outward  part  is  bread  and  wine  and 
"  the  inward  signified  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  .  .  .  The 
"  Church  of  Rome  holds  that  after  consecration,  Jesus  Christ, 
"  God  and  man,  is  really  and  truly,  and  substantially  contained 
"  under  the  outward  appearances  of  the  bread  and  wine,  and 
"  that  when  the  priest,  taking  into  his  hand,  first  the  bread 
"and  then  the  wine,  pronounces  over  each  separately  the 
**  sacred  words  of  consecration,  the  substance  of  these  elements 
"  is  immediately  changed  by  the  Almighty  power  of  God  into 
*^  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  but  that  all  the  outward  ap- 
**  pearances  of  the  bread  and  wine  and  their  sensible  qualities 
"  remain  .  .  .  hence  we  are  told  that  Jesus  Christ,  now  present 
"  instead  of  the  bread  and  wine,  exhibits  himself  to  us  under 
"  those  very  same  outward  forms  or  appearances,  which  the 
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bread  and  wine  had  before  the  change  ...  to  add  to  the 
mystery  we  are  further  informed,  that  under  each  kind  is 
contained  Jesus  Christ  whole  and  entire,  his  body  and 
blood,  his  soul  and  divinity ;  so  that  when  a  man  eats  what 
has  the  appearance  of  a  wafer,  he  really  and  truly  eats  the 
body  and  blood,  the  soul  and  divinity  of  Christ ;  and  when 
he  afterwards  drinks  what  has  the  appearance  of  wine,  he 
drinks  the  very  same  body  and  blood,  soul  and  divinity,  which 
not  a  minute  before  he  had  wholly  and  entirely  eaten  .  .  . 
so  that  the  communicants  not  only  eat  the  man  Jesus  Christ 
but  eat  him  alive.  It  is  well  known  that  this  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation  was  one  cause  of  the  breach  between  the 
Church  of  Rome  and  those  various  societies  which  call  them- 
selves reformed  churches  .  .  .  the  canon  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  which  establishes  transubstantiation  stands  thus ;  '  If 
^any  man  shall  say  that  by  the  blessed  sacrament  of  the 

*  Eucharist,  the  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine   remains 

*  along  with  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
'and  shall  deny  that  wonderful  and  singular  conversion  of 
'the  whole  substance  of  the  bread  into  the  body,  and  of 
'  the  whole  substance  of  the  wine  into  the  blood,  the  appear- 
'  ances  of  the  bread  and  wine  only  remaining,  which  con- 
'  version  the  Catholic  Church  calls  transubstantiation,  let 
'him  be  anathema^  (that  is  to  say,  exconmiunicated  with 
ciu'ses  and  execrations).  .  .  .  Though  the  reformed  churches 
reject  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  they  are  far  from 
agreeing  among  themselves  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
Lord's  Supper;  the  Lutherans  believe  that  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  are  really  and  substantially  present  with  the 
bread  and  wine,  that  the  body  is  really  and  truly  eaten  and 

"  the  blood  really  and  truly  drunk  by  the  communicants,  and 
"  that  whatever  motion  or  action  the  bread  has,  the  body  has 
"  the  same  .  .  .  the  English  chiu-ch,  however,  has  not  posi- 
"  tively  determined  anything  respecting  this  great  question  ". 

Sacrifices,  as  it  is  well  known,  were  common  from  the 
earliest  times  of  which  we  have  any  record,  and  the  object  of 
them  was  always  to  propitiate  a  deity  of  some  sort ;  "  Men  of 
"  gross  conceptions  imagine  their  deities  to  be  like  themselves, 
*'  covetous  and  cruel ;  they  are  accustomed  to  appease  an 
"injured  neighbour  by  a  composition  in  money,  and  they 
"  endeavour  to  compound  in  the  same  manner  with  their  gods, 
"  by  rich  oflferings  to  their  temples  and  to  their  priests ;  the 
**  most  valuable  property  of  a  simple  people  is  their  cattle ; 
these,  oflfered  in  sacrifice,  are  supposed  to  be  fed  upon  by  the 
divinity,  and  are  actually  fed  upon  by  his  priests.  .  .  .  When 
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"  men  had  gone  so  far  as  to  indulge  the  fancy  of  bribing  their 
"  gods  by  sacrifice,  it  was  natural  for  them  to  think  of  enhanc- 
**  ing  the  value  of  so  cheap  an  atonement  by  the  cost  and  the 
**  rarity  of  the  oflFering,  and  they  never  rested  till  they  had  got 
"that  which  they  conceived  to  be  the  most  precious  of  all, 
"  namely  a  human  sacrifice  •  •  .  of  these  sacrifices  none  were 
"  esteemed  so  auspicious  or  salutary  as  a  sacrifice  of  the  prince 
'*  of  the  country,  when  the  lot  came  for  the  king  to  die  it  was 
"  received  with  universal  acclamations  and  every  expression  of 
**  joy  ".    (See  Ency.  Brit,  article  Sacrifice.^ 

Of  course,  in  this  progressive  ratio,  a  voluntary  victim  held 
the  highest  place;  and  as  the  custom,  of  eating  the  animal 
offered  up,  led  to  eating  the  man  offered  up,  which  is  the  root 
of  cannibalism,  so  the  desire  to  propitiate  a  deity  of  their  own 
invention  (whose  chief  attributes  these  people  imagined  to  be 
perpetual  wrath,  and  insatiable  appetite  with  a  discrimination 
for  something  nice),  led  gradually  but  surely,  from  offering  up 
fruit  and  cattle,  to  sacrificing  htunan  beings  as  the  hi^est 
form  of  animal  life;  thence  from  the  prisoners  of  war,  who 
were  among  the  first  human  victims,  to  the  king  of  the  place, 
and  thence  to  sacrificing  one  god  to  another  god,  which  is  the 
root  of  Christianity. 

In  all  these  progressive  stages  of  sacrifice,  the  custom  of 
eating  the  victim  moreover  held  good ;  from  the  "  sweet  cane", 
mentioned  in  Isaiah  xliii.  24,  and  Jeremiah  vi.  20,  to  the  ram 
of  consecration,  concerning  which,  "  Moses  said  unto  Aaron  and 
"  his  sons.  Boil  the  flesh  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
**  congregation,  and  there  eat  it  with  the  bread  that  is  in  the 
"  basket  of  consecrations,  as  I  commanded,  saying,  Aaron  and 
"  his  sons  shall  eat  it,  and  that  which  remaineth  of  the  flesh, 
"  and  of  the  bread,  ye  shall  bum  with  fire  "  (Leviticus  viii.  31, 
32);  so  also  did  the  custom  hold  good,  from  this  eating  of 
sacrificial  meat  to  the  cannibalism  of  the  South  Seas,  namely, 
the  offering  up  of  human  victims,  and  then  eating  them,  and 
from  this  again  it  held  good  to  that  elaboration  of  the  same 
idea,  which  suggested  that  a  god  should  be  offered  up  and 
eaten.  That  this  is  what  was  meant  by  "  except  ye  eat  the 
"  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  drink  his  blood  ye  have  no  life 
"  in  you  ",  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  the  Crucifixion  of  Christ  is 
definitely  stated  to  have  been  "  a  sacrifice  "  and  "  a  perfect  pro- 
**  pitiation  ",  and  the  words  recorded  in  the  description  of  the 
last  supper, "  Take,  eat,  this  is  my  body,  &c."  on  the  very  night 
when — like  the  hvmian  victims  still  offered  up  by  the  Khonds  of 
Orissa,  he  was  "  sold  for  a  price  ", — were,  in  their  earliest  con- 
ception, intended  to  convey  to  the  initiated,  the  sublimity  and 
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perfect  efficacy  of  a  sacrifice,  which  consisted  not  only  of  a 
voluntary  victim,  but  of  an  actual  god,  oflFered  up  and  eaten. 

The  English  Church,  with  the  national  love  of  compromise, 
performs  the  ceremony,  but  has  not  positively  determined  its 
meaning  {see  the  article  Supper  of  the  Lord,  above  quoted, 
from  the  Ency.  Brit,),  allowing  its  divines,  however,  to  put 
forth  such  unojfficicU  explanations  as  are  least  calculated  to  raise 
opposition  ;  but  the  Romish  Church,  being  more  orthodox,  and 
more  consistently  pagan,  retains  the  original  idea,  and,  human 
sacrifices  being  no  longer  tolerated,  makes  believe,  by  dint  of  a 
sham  miracle,  to  eat  the  actual  body,  and  drink  the  actual 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  their  propitiatory  oflFering,  and  in 
imagination  the  communicants  certainly  do  so. — The  Romish 
Church  is  certainly  orthodox,  consistent,  and  perfectly  logical 
in  pretending  that  the  soul  and  divinity,  as  well  as  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  is  so  consumed,  for  does  not  the  second 
Article  of  the  Christian  faith,  as  declared  even  by  the  Church 
of  England,  affirm  that  "the  Son,  of  on6  substance  with 
^  the  Father,  the  very  and  eternal  God,  took  man's  nature 
"  in  the  womb  of  the  blessed  Virgin  of  her  substance,  so 
"  that  two  whole  and  perfect  natures,  the  Godhead  and  Man- 
"  hood,  were  joined  together  in  one  Person,  never  to  be 
"  divided "  ?  Moreover,  do  we  not  hear,  in  John  x.  30,  that 
Jesus  Christ  while  living  in  the  flesh  declared  "I  and  my 
"  Father  are  one "  ?  Therefore  not  only  is  it  logically  and 
strictly  correct  (according  to  the  tenets  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  the  Lutheran  Church  of  Protestant  Germany),  to 
say  that  in  receiving  the  Holy  Communion,  the  communicants 
(conmiencing  with  the  officiating  minister,  after  the  example 
of  Aaron,  and  then  such  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  as  may 
be  present,  after  which  the  people  in  order)  eat  the  man  Jesus 
Christ,  and  eat  him  alive — as  remarked  in  the  Article  above 
quoted — but  it  is  also  logically  and  strictly  correct  and  orthodox 
Christianity  to  say,  that  in  receiving  the  Holy  Communion,  the 
commimicants  eat  God  alive ;  and  as  the  substance  of  the  bread 
and  wine  they  eat  and  drink  is  stated  to  be  the  actual  substance 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  who  is  "  of  one  substance  with 
"  the  Father  "  (see  Communion  Creed),  it  follows  that,  as  in 
very  truth  and  fact  they  swallow  this  substance,  they  must  by 
the  ordinary  process  of  nature  digest  it,  which  brings  us  to  the 
contention  of  Erigena,  namely,  the  celebrated  John  Scot,  who 
died  over  a  thousand  years  ago,  and  who,  as  stated  in  the  Ency 
Brit.,  article  Erigena,  was  "  a  famous  scholastic  divine  .... 
*'  who  died  about  the  year  874  ".  In  this  article  we  learn  that 
although  numerous  Welsh,    Scotch,   and   Irish   authors  have 
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differed  by  claiming  him  as  their  countryman,  they  all  agree 
as  to  his  classical  knowledge  of  Greek,  acquired  kt  Athens,  and 

proficiency  in  other  Oriental  languages. ^We  are  fiirther 

Informed  therein  that  "  on  account  of  his  singular  abilities ", 
Bang  Charles  of  France  "  treated  him  as  his  intimate  friend 
"and  companion",  and  that  the  controversies  in  which  he  was 
engaged  "  offended  the  pope  "  .  .  .  .  who  "  commanded  King 
^  Charles  to  send  him  to  Rome,  but  the  king  had  too  great  a 
^  regard  for  his  friend  to  trust  him  with  his  Holiness " ;  the 
first  of  these  controversies  being  **  Whether  any  part  of  the 
"Eucharist  be  evacuated  by  stool,  and  the  second  whether 
'*  Christ  was  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary  aperta  wlva  .  .  .  con- 
"  coming  the  first  of  these  delicate  questions,  Scotus  with 
**  several  others  declared,  that  part  of  the  Eucharist  was  cer- 
**  tainly  evacuated  by  stool,  and  as  to  the  second  he  said  that 
"  the  vulva  clausa  was  a  dangerous  opinion,  for  it  would 
'*  thence  follow  that  he  was  not  bom  but  issued,  Tion  est  nasdj 
**  sed  erumpi  ",  and  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  above  con- 
tentions are  put  forth  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  without 
any  other  word  of  comment  than  that  "he  appears  by  his 
"  writings  to  have  been  a  man  of  parts,  and,  in  point  of  learning, 
"  superior  to  any  of  his  contemporaries  ",  in  which  connection  we 
must  remember  that  he  died  two  hundred  years  before  William 

the  Conqueror  invaded  England. Such  being  the  logical 

contention  of  this  "  famous  scholastic  divine  ",  I  a^  if  the  most 
virulent  enemies  of  the  Christian  faith  could  invent  anything 
more  derogatory,  or  could  they  subject  the  ideal  idol  called 
Christ  to  a  greater  indignity  than  is  done  by  those  who  profess 
to  respect  him ;  done  unwittingly,  no  doubt,  but  done  neverthe- 
less, whether  they  see  it  or  not ;  for  as  grass  is  green,  as  blood 
is  red,  and  as  the  sky  is  blue,  whether  a  blind  man  sees  that 
they  are  so  or  not,  so  is  a  logical  truth  true  whether  it  is 
admitted  or  not;  and  therefore  I  say  that  in  this  matter, 
Christians  have,  to  the  utmost  extent  that  they  can  make  a 
fact  of  a  fiction,  degraded  God  to  a  stage  beyond  which  further 
degradation  is  impossible.  For  the  moment  I  shall  say  no  more 
on  this  subject,  as  I  shall  have  to  revert  to  it  in  Chapter  VII., 
when  treating  etymologically  of  sacrifices  and  kincbred  rites, 
for,  as  we  proceed,  the  connecting  links  between  the  present 
religious  customs  of  civilized  nations,  and  the  barbarous  cus- 
toms of  bloodthirsty  savages,  will  appear  clearly  enough  in 
more  ways  than  one. 

Adam  did  not  introduce  sin  into  the  world. — St.  Paul, 
speaking  of  Adam,  says  in  Romans  v.  12,  "  as  by  one  man  sin 
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**  entered  into  the  world  ** ;  and  then  goes  on  arguing  from  this 
premise,  which  no  man  could  know  better  than  St.  Paul  him- 
self, who  certainly  was  a  most  able  lawyer,  is  unjustifiable  and 
un&ir.  I  have  already  proved  that  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  were  not  inspired,  therefore  in  matters  concerning 
the  past,  St.  Paul  is  not  privileged  to  travel  out  of  the  record 
on  which  he  bases  his  doctrine.  Now,  there  is  only  one  record 
concerning  Adam's  fall,  namely,  the  forgery  or  interpolation  in 
Genesis,  and  that  does  not  warrant  this  prenUse ;  for  supposing 
this  story  of  the  garden  of  Eden  to  be  a  record  of  feet,  it  is 
even  evident  therefrom,  that  man  did  not  introduce  sin  into  the 
world;  for  the  commencement  of  the  whole  affair  was,  that 
**  the  serpent  beguiled  "  Eve,  by  telling  her  a  lie,  viz.^ "  ye  shall 
"  not  surely  die .  .  .  and  ye  shall  be  as  gods  "  (Genesis  iii.  4, 5) ; 
therefore,  as  I  suppose  that  even  St.  Paul  would  not  dispute 
that  to  tell  a  lie  is  to  commit  a  sin,  it  is  evident  that  if  there 
were  any  foundation  of  fact  in  this  interpolated  fiction,  the 
serpent,  alias  Satan,  alias  the  Devil,  introduced  sin  into  the 
world,  and  not  Adam  ;  the  "judgment  to  condemnation  "  spoken 
of  by  St.  Paul,  in  verse  18  of  same  chapter  (viz.  Bomans  v.) 
should  therefore  fall  upon  the  Devil,  and  not  as  he  there  states 
**upon  all  men".  The  fact  that  this  New  Testament  writer 
pretended  otherwise,  shows  that  his  mind  was  warped  from 
those  principles  of  justice,  without  which  there  is  no  true 
religion. 

The  Devil. — It  would  be  a  very  difficult  matter  to  decide 
whether  Christianity  depends  most  on  Christ  or  on  the  Devil, 
for  one  seems  as  necessary  to  its  existence  as  the  other.  I 
am  quite  aware  that  the  clergy,  with  the  time-serving  habits, 
inculcated  by  St.  Paul  (1  Corinthians  ix.  19  to  23),  in  his 
celebrated  doctrine  of  being  "  all  things  to  all  men ",  so 
that  he  "  might  gain  them  ",  and  more  especially  such  of  the 
clergy  as  are  brought  into  contact  with  the  non-superstitious 
classes,  do  not  parade  the  Devil  so  often  as  formerly  ;  for,  find- 
ing that  their  congregations  are  less  frightened  of  their  scare- 
crow than  they  used  to  be,  they  are  growing  somewhat  ashamed 
of  him  ;  but  comparatively  out  at  elbows  as  this  imaginary 
being  may  appear  at  the  present  moment  in  some  circles,  he  is 
nevertheless  the  only  xeal  defender  of  the  fiaith,  he  is  the 
uUi/ma  ratio  on  which  all  Christian  priestcraft  must  rely, 
whenever  the  question  is  pushed  home  ;  they  may  have  acted 
wisely  in  turning  their  wounded  advanced  guard  into  the  reserve, 
or  they  may  not,  that  is  no  affair  of  mine,  I  insist  on  having 
him  out,  and  showing  what  a  mere  bogy  the  whole  idea  is  ;  for 
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I  know  that,  without  the  Devil,  Christianity  can  no  more  stand 
than  the  roof  of  a  church  can  stand  where  it  is,  when  the  walls 
are  knocked  down.  Christ  may  be  the  crown  of  the  edifice, 
but  Satan  is  the  foundation ;  and  as  I  have  not  to  do  with  the 
washed-out  Christianity  of  some  congregations  in  1879,  but 
with  the  whole  spirit  of  the  institution  here  and  elsewhere,  I 
shall  proceed  to  show  that  Christ  and  the  Devil  must  go  hand 
in  hand,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  battling  against  common  sense, 
and  stand  or  fall  ^gether,  for  the  doctrines  of  Jesus,  called 
Christ,  are  far  more  irrevocably  nailed  to  the  felse  statement 
that  there  is  a  Devil,  than  his  body  was  ever  nailed  to  the 
cross. 

A  large  class  of  compromisers  have  endeavoured,  of  late,  to 
reduce  the  personality  of  the  Devil  to  such  dimensions  as  would 
enable  those  who  object  to  accept  the  doctrine,  to  do  so,  with  as 
little  opposition  from  reason,  which  caused  the  repugnance,  as 
possible ;  but  the  smaller  they  squeeze  the  Devil,  the  smaJler 
becomes  the  divinity  of  Christ ;  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  has 
been  brought  to  bear  to  show  that  the  child  spoken  of  in 
Matthew  xvii.  14  to  18,  who  **ofb  times  falleth  into  the  fire, 
"  and  oft  times  into  the  water  ",  concerning  whom  we  read  that 
**  Jesus  rebuked  the  devil  and  he  departed  out  of  him  ",  was 
plainly  subject  to  epileptic  fits,  and  that  various  others  said  to 
have  been  cured  by  him  were  simply  mad ;  but  turning  the 
Devil  into  either  epilepsy  or  madness  only  turns  Jesus  into  an 
impostor,  for  (barring  the  real  fact,  namely,  that  the  Evangel- 
ists romanced  and  that  nothing  of  the  sort  occurred)  either  he 
who  pretended  to  be  the  Son  of  God  did  not  know  the  diflFer- 
ence  between  epilepsy,  madness,  &c.  and  the  Devil,  and  con- 
sequently was  as  ignorant  as  an  African  savage, — or  else  he  did 
know,  and  as  mad  doctors  now  do,  soothed  these  poor  creatures 
for  a  time  by  his  impressive  manner,  and,  knowing  them  to  be 
simply  mad,  himioured  the  prejudices  or  prevailing  errors  of 
the  period,  and  dishonourably  got  himself  credit  by  allowing 
them  to  think  that  he  had  cast  out  devils  ;  for  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  diseases  which  arise  at  present  from  natural 
causes  were  produced  then  by  a  special  intervention  of  devils, 
who  by  permission  of  God,  or  in  opposition  to  His  sovereign 
will,  meddled  with  and  marred  poor  humanity,  producing 
on  them  the  same  symptoms  that  are  now  produced  by  what 
we  have  long  since  discovered  to  be  natural  causes,  which 
doctors  often  succeed  in  removing  without  pretending  to  be 
exorcists,  or  endowed  with  supernatural  powers.  The  argu- 
ments of  these  apologetic  compromisers  may  therefore  be  set 
aside  by  consent  of  both  parties,  for  orthodox  Christians  will 
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doubtless  be  glad  to  escape  firom  the  task  of  selecting  on  these 
lines,  whether  Jesus  was  an  ignorant  superstitious  man  who 
mistook  epilepsy  and  madness  for  the  Devil,  or  whether  he  was 
a  designing  impostor,  and  I,  baring  at  heart  the  desire  to  win 
only  such  permanent  victory  as  the  elucidation  of  the  truth 
can  ensure,  have  no  wish  to  score  a  point  by  a  false  issue. 
The  fact  is,  the  doctrine  that  a  Devil  (or  evil  principle)  exists, 
is  the  foimdation  of  Christianity,  as  it  is  of  various  other 
creeds ;  and  reference  to  the  New  Testament  wiil  speedily  prove 
that  such  is  the  case. 

I  stated  in  Chapter  I.  that  Eve^a  name  is  never  mentioned 
throughout  the  Old  Testament  excepting  in  the  forgery  or 
interpolation  in  Grenesis,  and  that  the  FaU  of  Man  is  not 
alluded  to  until  a  thousand  years  after  the  death  of  Moses ; 
but,  in  the  New  Testament,  St.  Paul,  in  2  Corinthians  xi.  3, 
alludes  to  both  Eve  and  the  serperU  saying,  ^^  as  the  serpent 
'*  beguiled  Eve  through  subtilty";— the  identity  of  the  serpent 
with  th^  Devil  is  settled  in  Revelations  xii.  9,  thus,  ^  that  old 
^^  serpent^  called  the  DevU  and  Satan^  which  deceiveth  the 
**  whole  world",  and  again  in  xx.  2,  "  that  old  serpent  which  is 
^^the  Devil  and  Satan^*; — in  various  other  passages  the  identity 
of  the  Devil  with  Satan  is  also  established.  In  Luke  xiii.  11  to 
16,  Jesus,  speaking  of  a  woman  who  had  stooped  through  ^^an 
**  infirmity  for  eighteen  years",  and  whom  he  is  stated  to  have 
straightened  by  laying  his  hands  on  her,  says  that  ^  Satan  had 
**boimd  her"  during  that  period.  Matthew,  in  xvii.  18  reports 
that,  Jesus  "  rebuked  the  Devil ",  that  was  in  the  lad  already 
mentioned,  and  "  that  he  departed  out  of  him".  In  Matt.  xv.  22  to 
28,  and  Mark  vii.  25, 30,  we  read  that  Jesus  cured  "  the  daughter 
"  of  a  woman  of  Canaan,  who  was  grievously  vexed  of  a  dievil ", 
and  that,  without  seeing  the  girl,  Jesus  cast  him  out,  and  said 
unto  the  mother,  **  the  Devil  is  gone  out  of  thy  daughter  ",  and 
when  she  returned  home,  "  she  foimd  the  Devil  gone  out,  and 
^her  daughter  laid  upon  the  bed".  Matt.  ix.  32,  33,  and 
Luke  xi.  14,  inform  us  that  Jesus  cast  a  devil  out  of  "  a  dumb 
**  man  ",  and  Luke,  in  viii.  2,  relates  that  ^  seven  devils  went 
"  out  of  Mary  Magdalene  ",  in  Luke  iv.  33  to  35,  we  read  that 
Jesus  "  rebuked  "  a  devils  which  had  possession  of  a  man  "  in 
**  the  synagogue ",  ordering  Mm  to  "  hold  his  peace  ",  and 
"  come  out  of  the  man  ",  which  he  is  stated  to  have  done.  So 
far  these  devils  might  have  been  nothing  more  than  bodily 
ailments  cured  by  superior  knowledge,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned  that  some  persons  have  suggested,  but  in  Matt.  iv. 
24,  and  Mark  i,  32,  we  hear  that  the  people  brought  to  Jesus 
^  ail  sick  people  with  divers  diseases  and  torments,  those  that 
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**  had  the  palsy,  those  which  were  lunatick,  and  those  which 
**  were  possessed  with  devils  "  ;  which  distinctly  separates  the 
diseased  and  lunatic  from  those  who  were  possessed. 

Matt,  viii.  16,  relates,  that  "they  brought  unto  him  many 
^^  that  were  possessed  with  devils  and  he  cast  out  the  spirits 
^  with  his  word  ".  Mark  in  i.  34,  states  that  Jesus  **  did  not 
"  suffer  the  devils  to  speak ",  which  he  had  cast  out  of  the 
people,  "because  they  knew  him" ;  and  in  Mark  v.  2  to  13, 
Luke  viii.  27  to  33,  and  Matt.  viii.  28  to  33,  we  hear  that 
Jesus  cast  out  a  whole  ^^  legion  of  devils  ^^  from  a  man  and 
"  aU  the  devils  "  spoke,  "  beseeching  him  to  send  them  into 
"  a  herd  of  swine  **  hard  by,  **  and  forthwith  Jesus  gave  them 
"  leave,  and  the  unclean  spirits  entered  into  the  herd  of  about 
**  2,000  swine,  which  ran  violently  down  a  steep  place  into  the 
"  sea  and  were  choked  " ;  and  Lid^e  in  iv.  41,  informs  us  that, 
*^  devils  came  out  of  many  crying  out  and  saying.  Thou  art 
"  Christ  the  Son  of  Grod ;  for  they  knew  that  he  was  Christ  **. 
This  settles  the  question,  there  can  be  no  pretence  that  mad- 
ness or  epilepsy  is  meant  by  these  devils  who  are  said  to  have 
recogniz^  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  (rod ;  by  these  must  be  meant 
spiritual  beings  of  an  evil  kind,  most  probably  akin  to  those 
spoken  of  in  Revelations  xii.  7  to  9,  where  we  are  informed  that 
there  was  war  in  heaven, "  Michael  and  his  angels  fighting 
*^  against  the  DevU  and  his  angels  **,  viz,  "  the  di^gon,  who  is 
"  that  old  serpenty  called  the  Devil  and  ScUaUy  who  deeeiveth 
"  the  world  ",  the  war  resulting  in  ttie  Devil  and  his  angels  being 
"  cast  out  into  the  earth  " :  this  however  is  not  described  as  oc- 
curring until  after  the  crucifixion,  because  in  verses  10  and  11 
which  follow,  we  are  told  that  a  voice  soimded  in  heaven  saying 
"  Now  is  come  the  power  of  Christ ",  and  stating  that  they  had 
overcome  the  Devil  "  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  ",  so  that  it  may 
not  be  intended  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  Devils  whico 
Christ  cast  out  on  earth  were  the  same  devils^  though  no  doubt 
they  were  akin  to  them,  and  at  any  rate  spiritual  beings  are 
meant,  which  is  all  that  concerns  us  at  present. 

In  Luke  ix.  1,  we  hear  that  Jesus  gave  his  disciples  **  power 
'^  and  authority  over  all  devils  ".  In  Mark  xvi.  17,  18,  Jesus 
promises  that  believers  shall  "  cast  out  devUsy  take  up  serpents 
"  without  injury,  and  cure  the  sick  by  laying  their  hands  on 
"them".  Luke  informs  us,  in  x.  17,  18,  that  the  seventy 
disciples  returned  and  reported  to  Jesus  that  "  even  the  devils 
"  were  subject  to  them  in  his  name  ",  and  Christ  remarked  that 
he  had  "beheld  Satan  as  lightning  fall  from  heaven".  In 
Revelations  xii.  12,  a  voice  in  heaven  is  represented  crying  out, 
"  Woe  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  for  the  Devil  is  come 
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•*  down  unto  you,  having  great  wrath  **.  St,  Paul,  in  Hebrews 
ii.  14,  states  that  it  is  the  DevU  who  has  "  the  power  of  death  "• 
Matthew,  in  iv.  1  to  11,  and  Luke,  in  iv.  2  to  13,  state  that 
**  Jesus  was  tempted  by  the  DevU  "  for  "  forty  days  **,  com- 
mencing "  in  the  wilderness  ",  after  which  he  was  "  taken  up  " 
by  the  DevU  into  the  holy  city  "  and  set  on  a  pinnacle  of  the 
**  temple"  and  tempted  again;  thence  to  "an  exceeding  high 
^^  mountain "  and  tempted  again,  Jesus  calling  him  by  name 
SataUy  and  the  Evangelists  speaking  of  him  throughout  as  the 
DevU.  In  Luke  viii.  11,  12,  Jesus,  in  explaining  a  parable, 
speaks  of  '^the  DevU  that  taketh  the  Word  of  God  out  of  men's 
"  hearts,  lest  they  should  believe  and  be  saved  " ;  in  Mark  iv. 
15,  Jesus  is  represented  explaining  the  same  parable  in  the 
same  way,  but  using  the  word  Satan  instead  of  t?^  DevU.  In 
John  xiii.  2,  the  Evangelist  informs  us  that  it  was  "  tlie  DevU 
^  who,  put  it  into  the  heart  of  Judas  to  betray  Christ ",  while 
Luke  in  xxii.  3,  relating  the  same  thing,  says  that  "  Saicm  bad 
"  entered  into  him  ",  which  John,  in  xiii.  26,  27,  explains  by 
observing  that  ^'  Satan  entered  into  Judas  after  a  sop,  whicn 
"  Jesus  had  given  him  ",  and  from  Luke  xxii.  31,  we  learn  that 
Jesus  told  Simon  that  "  Sata/a  had  desired  to  have  him " 
(Simon),  and  ''  sifb  him  like  wheat ",  but  that  he  had  "  prayed 
«  for  "  him. 

St.  Paul,  in  Ephesians  vi.  11,  speaks  of  the  ^' wiles  of  the 
**  DevU  ",  and  in  1  Timothy  iii.  7,  of  "  the  snare  of  the  Devil ", 
in  1  Corinthians  vii.  5,  he  speaks  of  Satan  as  a  "  tempter  ",  and 
in  2  Cor.  ii.  11  of  Satan^e  "  devices  "  to  "  get  an  advantage  "  of 
them ;  while  in  1  Thess.  ii.  18  he  speaks  of  Satan  as  '^  hinder- 
^  ing  him  "  from  doing  that  which  he  had  wished  to  do.  In 
Acts  V.  3  Peter  describes  Satan  as  "  filling  the  heart  of  Ananias 
"  to  lie  ",  and  in  Revelations  xvi.  14  we  hear  of  "  spirits  of  devUs 
"  working  miracles  and  going  forth  into  the  whole  world  " ;  in 
1  Peter  v.  8  the  Devil  is  described  as  man's  "  adversary,  walking 
*  about  like  a  roaring  lion,  seeking  whom  he  may  devour  ",  and 
James,  in  iv.  7,  directs  man  to  "  submit  to  God  ",  and  "  resist 
"  the  DevU  ".  Acts  xxvi.  15  to  18  reports  a  statement  of  St. 
Paul,  that  Jesus  sent  him  "  to  turn  the  Gentiles  from  the  power 
"  of  Satan  unto  God  ",  in  1  John  iii.  8  we  read  that  "  He  that 
^  committeth  sin  is  of  the  DevU^  for  the  DevU  sinneth  from  the 
**  beginning ;  for  this  purpose  the  Son  of  God  was  manifested 
**  that  He  might  destroy  the  works  of  tlie  DevU  ",  and  in  Jude 
L  9  we  are  told  that  "  the  Archangel  Michael  contended  with 
^  the  DevU  about  the  body  of  Moses  ". 

Jesus,  in  Luke  xii.  5,  warns  against  '^  him,  who  after  he  has 
(<  killed  hath  power  to  cast  into  heU^y  and  in  Matthew  v.  29, 30, 
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he  speaks  of  "  the  whole  body*'  being  "  cast  into  hell ",  while,  in 
Matthew  x.  28,  Jesus  speaks  further  of  "  him  which  is  able  to 
"  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in  hell^\  Mark  in  xvi.  15,  16, 
reports  that  Jesus  sent  forth  his  disciples  to  "  preach  the 
"  Gospel",  saying  that "  he  who  believeth  not  shall  be  darmied  " ; 
in  Matthew  xviii.  8  Jesus  further  speaks  of  persons  being  "  cast 
"  into  everlasting  fire ",  and  in  Mark  iii.  29  Jesus  speaks  of 
**  eternal  damnation "  to  those  who  do  certain  things ;  in 
Matthew  xxiii.  33,  Jesus  alludes  to  "  t?he  damn^Uion  of  hM  ",  in 
John  V.  29  we  hear  that,  Jesus  informed  them  that  "  they  who 
^  have  done  evil  shall  come  forth  from  their  graves  unto  the 
resurrection  of  dam/nation^\  and  in  Luke  xvi.  19,  24,  Jesus 
describes  "  a  rich  man",  who  had  '^  died  and  been  buried",  as 
^  in  hell "  where  he  was  being  "  tormented  i/n  the  fiarnes ". 
From  Matthew  xxv.  41  we  hear  that  Jesus  spoke  of  people 
being  "  cursed",  and  departing  "  into  everlasting  fire  prepared 
^  for  the  Devil  and  his  angels";  St.  Paul  promises  the  brethren, 
in  Romans  xvi.  20,  that  "  God  shall  bruise  Satan  under  their 
"feet  shortly",  in  Kevelations  xx.  10  we  hear  that  the  Devil 
shall  be  "  cast  into  a  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone,  with  the  beast 
"  and  false  prophet ",  and  **  shall  be  tormented  day  and  night 
^^for  ever  and  ever",  and  in  Eev.  xxi.  5  to  8  that  God,  speaking 
from  his  throne,  stated  that  "the  fearful,  the  unbelieving", 
and  various  other  sinners  there  enumerated,  "  shall  have  their 
"  part  in  the  lake  which  bumeth  with  fire  and  brvmstane". 

It  is  therefore  undeniable  that,  orthodox  Christianity  not 
only  recognizes  the  existence  of  an  Evil  Power,  but  also  that, 
whether  that  power  is  spoken  of  as  the  serpent  of  Eden,  as 
Satan,  or  as  the  Devil,  it  is  the  same  Power  of  Evil  which  is 
meant.  Time-serving,  half-and-half  Christians,  who  have  had 
sense  enough  to  see  the  error,  but  have  not  had  heart  enougtto 
take  up  the  cause  of  truth  and  break  with  the  whole  doctrine, 
may  say  what  they  please,  and  thereby  show  their  own  inconsis- 
tency; but  I  can  not  allow  them  to  assume  the  position  of 
teaching  Christianity  to  Jesus  Christ,  nor  to  the  Evangelists 
and  other  writers,  whose  works,  known  as  the  New  Testament^ 
form  not  only  the  basis  of  that  religion,  but  the  only  evidences 
of  it ;  the  Christian  faith  was  formulated  about  1,800  years  ago, 
and  therefore  it  can  no  more  receive  new  foundations  now  than 
the  pyramids  of  Egypt  can,  and  the  primary  foundation  of 
Christianity  is  the  Devil,  as  I  have  already  said,  for  it  is  only  on 
the  supposition  that  an  evil  power  exists,  and  that  man  needs 
special  protection  from  that  power,  that  Christ  has  any  function 
at  all. 

The  teachings  of  Christianity,  are  that  two  principles  exist, 
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the  one  good  and  consisting  of  three  co-existent  persons,  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  together  are  one 
God ;  the  other  bad,  and  variously  known  as  the  old  serpent, 
the  Devil,  or  Satan.  Man  according  to  such  doctrine  is  the 
corjma  vUe^  the  debating  ground,  the  point  in  dispute,  and, 
so  far  as  he  is  good  for  anything,  he  is  the  prize  of  the 
contest;  man  in  fact  plays  the  part  of  shuttlecock  between 
the  rival  battledores,  and  according  to  the  Gospels  he  must 
have  had  a  lively  time  of  it  in  Jerusalem  about  1,850  years  ago, 
for  the  Devil  seems  to  have  been  exceptionally  busy  just  then, 
and  what  with  crooking  one  woman,  entering  into  the  daughter 
of  another,  and  making  a  man  deaf,  what  with  seven  devils 
getting  into  one  woman  and  a  whole  legion  of  devils  into  one 
man,  and  afterwards  causing  a  herd  of  2,000  swine  to  nm 
violently  down  into  the  sea,  where  they  were  choked,  to  say 
nothing  of  all  the  other  devils  mentioned,  Satan  appears  to 
have  been  having  it  almost  all  his  own  way ;  for  whereas  one  of 
the  Trinity  is  represented  as  being  actively  engaged  there  also, 
he  is  only  described  as  partially  undoing  the  mischief  caused  by 
his  opponent.  This  view  of  religion  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
be  very  reverent  or  respectful  to  the  Creator  and  Sole  Cause  of 
all,  but  such  as  it  is,  it  is  the  Christian  view,  not  mine. 

After  the  pigs  had  been  choked,  devils,  as  we  have  quoted 
from  Luke  iv.  41,  came  out  of  many,  and  according  to  the  text 
they  must  have  been  living  devils,  for  they  recognised  Christ 
immediately  and  called  him  by  name.  Further  on  we  get, 
according  to  this  mythology,  a  very  diflferent  idea  of  heaven 
from  the  heaven  I  have  spoken  about,  a  place  of  war  in  fact 
where  angels  fight,  and  we  may  presmne  shed  blood  or  other- 
wise hurt  each  other,  for  if  not  what  can  be  the  purpose  of 
fighting  ;  however,  in  this  instance  the  Devil  and  his  angels  are 
dnven  out  and  cast  unto  the  earth ;  the  disciples  are  now 
enlisted  on  God's  side,  with  power  to  turn  the  Devil's  angels 
out  of  such  new  quarters  as  they  may  take  up,  and  to  keep 
them  moving  along  generally  ;  but  neither  at  the  hand  of  any 
believer,  apostle,  disciple  or  even  of  Christ  himself  do  we  ever 
hear  of  any  one  of  the  Devil's  rank  and  file  being  killed,  far  less 
is  any  genuine  victory  related  as  having  been  gained  over  the 
ubiquitous,  multiform  and  immortal  Devil;  the  utmost  pre- 
tended to,  is  power  to  cause  him  to  move  on,  and,  instead  of 
hearing  that  having  turned  him  out  of  heaven  the  angels 
followed  up  their  victory,  we  are  only  told  that  somebody  in 
heaven  cried  out  to  those  on  earth,  that  the  Devil  had  conie 
down  to  them  in  great  wrath,  and  there  would  be  woe.  (Rev. 
xii.  7,  &c.) 
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The  Evil  Power  therefore  is  recognized,  in  a  most  nnmis- 
takable  way,  as  one  to  be  dreaded ;  what  he  can  do  (according 
to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity)  when  he  seta  his  mind  to  it^ 
may  be  gleaned  by  the  way  in  which  he  took  Christ  about 
bodily ;  I  do  not  now  speak  of  him  in  his  capacity  of  **  God 
"  Almighty  ",  profanely  arrogated  for  him  in  the  creed  of  St. 
Athanasius,  nor  of  him  in  his  position  as  a  member  of  the 
Trinity,  but  simply  in  his  role  as  Jesus  the  carpenter's  son, 
aged  thirty-three,  and  as  No.  IV.  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
definitely  states  that  he  had  flesh  and  bones  he  must  have 
weighed  something,  say  130  lbs. ;  in  spite  of  which  impedi- 
ment, the  Devil,  or  aerial  spirit  which  was  cast  out  of  heaven, 
is  stated  to  have  taken  him  about  from  the  wilderness  to  the 
Holy  City  where  they  sat  on  one  of  the  spires  of  the  temple  and 
talked,  after  which  the  Devil  is  stated .  to  have  taken  him 
further  oflF,  to  the  top  of  an  exceeding  high  mountain,  where, 
according  to  the  record,  he  tempted  him  to  no  purpose,  where- 
upon "  the  Devil  leaveth  him  " ; ^it  does  not  say  that  he 

flew  away  along  the  surface  of  the  earth  like  the  wind,  whether 
he  dissolved  vocally  like  the  sound  of  a  flute,  whether  he  evapo- 
rated under  the  semblance  of  a  bad  smell,  whether  he  went 
upwards  or  downwards ;  but  according  to  the  narrative  it  is 
evident  that  Jesus  was  left  on  the  top  of  an  exceeding  high 
mountain,  and  therefore  the  carpenter's  son  had  to  get  home  as 
well  as  he  could.  The  Evil  Power  is  consequently  recognized 
(according  to  the  orthodox  Christian  religion,  which  is  founded 
upon  all  these  sort  of  legends)  in  the  most  immistakable  way 
as  a  power  to  be  dreaded,  and  one  to  which  even  Jesus  is  repre- 
sented as  speaking  in  a  remarkably  civil  way  as  they  sat  together 

on  the  temple  spire  ; it  is  however  in  his  early  character 

of  tempter  that  Satan  is  chiefly  supposed  to  exercise  his  baneful 
influence,  he  is  represented  as  having  actuated  Judas  to  betray 
Christ,  which  strange  and  illogical  idea  should  certainly  exonerate 
Judas,  for  a  man  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  accountable  for  his  acta 
when  Satan  has  "  entered  into  "  him ;  as,  if  Satan  could  take 
Christ  about,  Judas  could  hardly  be  expected  to  be  more  than 
a  match  for  him ;  but  if  "  the  offering  of  Christ  is  that  perfect 
"  Redemption,  Propitiation,  and  Satisfaction  for  all  the  sins  of 
"  the  whole  world,  both  Original  and  Actual ",  as  affirmed  in 
the  Thirty-First  Article  of  the  Christian  Faith  as  declared  by 
the  Church  of  England,  and  if,  as  stated  in  the  Second  Article 
of  that  Faith,  "  Christ  was  crucified  to  reconcile  his  Father  to 
"  us  ",  the  far-famed  subtilty,  wiles,  craft,  snares,  devices  and 
other  supposed  manoeuvres  of  Satan  are  not  much  to  be  dreaded, 
as  he  was  short-sighted  enough  to  tempt  Judas  to  do  the  very 
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thing  which  should  bring  about  that  reconciliation  of  man  to 
God  ;  while  all  his  other  efforts  are  described  as  tending  imme- 
diately the  other  way,  by  causing  man  to  sin  more  and  more. 
Passing  over  this  matter  of  Judas,  as  one  of  the  many  absurd- 
ities and  illogical  positions  of  the  doctrine,  we  see  however  that, 
according  to  the  Christian  Faith,  the  Devil  is  a  more  powerful 
adversary  than  the  mere  demon  who  made  a  man  dumb,  for  we 
are  told  that  he  sent  forth  spirits  working  miracles,  and  con- 
tended with  the  Archangel  Michael  about  the  body  of  Moses, 
when  even  the  Archangel  "durst  not  bring  against  him  a 
"  railing  accusation,  but  said.  The  Lord  rebuke  thee ",  which 
was  very  polite  of  Michael  (see  Jude  i.  9). 

Christianity  is  also  inextricably  committed  to  the  doctrine 
of  "  hell ",  and  "  damnation  ",  not  the  mere  hell  which  signifies 
the  grave,  but  a  hell  beyond  the  grave,  where,  after  death,  bodv 
'*  and  soul  ^  may  be  destroyed,  a  hell  of  **  everlasting  fire  , 
"eternal  damnation",  "torment  in  flames",  and  such  like ;  it 
is  true  we  are  told  that  this  "  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone  "  was 
prepared  for  the  Devil  and  his  angels,  and  that  he  shall  event- 
ually be  cast  into  it,  but  then  we  hear  that  unbelievers,  and 
various  other  sinners,  shall  have  their  part  in  that  lake  also, 
for  all  which  see  extracts  from  the  New  Testament  quoted 
above;  the  result  of  it  all  therefore  is,  that  Christianity  in- 
culcates the  doctrine  that  the  Devil  and  "the  fearful,  the 
"unbelievers,  the  abominable,  the  murderers,  the  whore- 
" mongers,  the  sorcerers,  the  idolators  and  liars"  (Rev.  xx.  10 
and  xxi.  8),  shall  all  have  their  part  together  in  the  lake  of 
fire  and  brimstone;  no  difference  being  made  between  the 
tempter,  who,  it  is  pretended,  is  possessed  of  superhuman 
power  and  lives  for  thousands  of  years,  and  the  poor  creatures 
who  spring  up  perpetually  into  this  life,  and  having  no  more 
experience  than  the  daisies  on  a  lawn,  are  led  away  by  him  to 
commit  the  sins ;  such  are  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  let 
those  believe  in  them  who  please,  I  prefer  to  place  more  faith  in 
the  justice  of  God  and  the  beneficent  nature  of  Him  who  lives 
and  rules  for  ever.  Such  further  remarks  as  I  have  to  make 
on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  I  shall  put  in  the  shape  of  other 
disjointed,  but  nevertheless  relevant  observations,  as  I  did, 
'  when  treating  another  branch  of  it,  a  few  pages  back. 


Who  made  the  Devil  f — I  have  already  shown  that,  so  far 
as  the  Book  of  Genesis  is  an  authority  on  the  subject,  God 
Tieither  made  the  Devil  before  He  pronounced  all  things  "good" 
on  the  sixth  day,  nor  after  He  had  done  so ;  and  therefore  that 
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unless  it  could  be  shown  that  the  Devil  made  himself,  or  was 
made  by  somebody  else,  he  was  never  made  at  all. 

Now,  did  the  Devil  make  himself? 

No,  for  such  a  proposition  would  involve  the  doctrine  that 
there  are  two  Creators,  which  would  be^  contrary  not  only  to 
what  I  have  shown  in  Chapter  I.,  but  contrary  also  to  the 
general  spirit  and  teaching  of  every  religion;  therefore  the 
Devil  did  not  evolve  himself  out  of  nothing,  but  if  made  at  all 
must  have  been  made  by  somebody  else. 

Did  man  make  the  Devil  ? 

In  so  far  as  man  invented  the  doctrine  that  an  evil  spirit 
opposes  the  will  of  God,  he  certainly  did  so,  for  man  can  invent 
a  lie,  and  the  Devil  is  a  lie ;  but  a  lie  is  not  a  fetct,  and  it  is  of 
an  actual  evil  spirit  that  we  are  speaking. 

Did  man  make  sin,  and  is  sin  the  Devil  ? 

No,  for  this  proposition  would  also  involve  the  doctrine  that 
there  are  two  Creators,  viz.,  God  and  man,  a  position  so  pre- 
posterous and  absurd,  when  we  all  know  that  man  could  not 
.  create  even  the  slightest  possible  thing,  much  less  a  being  that 
could  war  with  angels  in  heaven,  that  no  man  would  pretend 
to  argue  from  such  a  stand-point ;  man  therefore  did  not  make 
the  Devil,  and  as  for  sin,  I  have  already  shown  in  Chapter  I. 
that  sin,  sorrow  and  evil  are  merely  the  absence  of  perfection 
in  a  particular  individual  or  atomic  portion  of  God's  entirety, 
the  imperfection  of  each  part  being  compensated  for  by  the 
unalterable  perfection  of  the  whole  ;  without  which  individual 
imperfection,  which  has  been  ordained  by  the  Almighty  firom 
the  beginning,  man  could  not  have  existed  as  a  distinct  being 
to  God  who  is  perfect ;  such  imperfection  need  be  however  but 
infinitesimal  in  its  proportions,  and  in  proportion  as  we  reduce 
it  in  our  individual  selves  so  do  we  approach  nearer  to  Him, 
and  so  do  we  increase  our  own  happiness. 

Did  Christ  make  the  Devil  ? 

No,  for  judging  from  a  non-Christian  point  of  view,  no 
power  to  create  existed  in  him,  and  from  a  Christian  point  of 
view,  he  was  too  kind,  too  good,  too  loving  towards  man  whom 
he  came  into  the  world  to  save,  to  have  ever  made  a  wicked 
Devil  to  tempt  poor  folks  and  get  them  into  trouble ;  therefore, 
from  either  point  of  view,  Christ  did  not  make  the  Devil. 

Did  God  make  the  Devil  ? 

No,  God  neither  made  the  Devil  nor  hell.  Supposing  for  a 
moment  that  they  were  made  by  Him,  they  must  either  have 
been  made  before  man  or  after  man,  neither  of  which  positions 
can  be  taken  up  by  any  man  who  believes  that  God  is  good 
and  argues  accordingly ;  for,  if  He  had  made  them  before  the 
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human  race  was  made,  He  must  have  made  mankmd  on  pur- 
pose for  the  place,  knowing  they  would  go  there,  and  in- 
tending them  to  go  there  (that  is  to  say,  into  the  everlasting 
burnings  of  eternal  damnation),  for  He  does  nothing  without 
intending  it ;  and,  as  God  was  not  obliged  to  make  man,  it 
would  have  been  the  most  atrocious  cruelty  to  make  him  pur- 
posely to  be  tormented  in  hell,  day  and  night,  for  ever  and 
ever,  in  a  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone  already  prepared  for  the 
purpose ;  no  such  cruelty  can  be  attributed  to  God,  therefore 
He  did  not  make  hell  before  he  made  man ;  neither  did  God 
make  hell  after  he  had  made  man,  for  that  would  show  that 
He  had  made  a  mistake  in  this  portion  of  His  work,  that  what 
He  had  intended  to  be  good  had  turned  out  bad,  that  He  could 
only  get  a  certain  proportion  of  good  vessels  out  of  all  the 
htunan  pottery  He  had  made,  and  that  all  the  rest  must  go  to 
the  waste.  The  doctrine  of  the  Fall  of  Man  attributes  in  fact 
two  mistakes  to  God,  first  He  is  supposed  to  have  made  angels 
who  turned  out  bad,  and  then  man  who  did  the  same ;  but 
God  makes  no  mistakes,  His  works  are  performed  on  eternal 
principles,  fire  bums  wood,  melts  metal  and  hardens  clay,  but 
it  never  hardens  wood  by  accident,  nor  melts  clay,  nor  bums 
lead.  No !  God  makes  no  mistakes,  and  His  etemsd  principles 
always  work  according  to  His  supreme  will,  man  is  as  God 
intended  him  to  be,  and  hell  was  not  made^  after  man,  in  order 
that  he  should  be  punished  for  being  different  to  what  God 
intended  ;  nothing  can  thwart  His  Almighty  wiU,  and  as  hell 
was  not  made  before  man,  nor  after  him,  it  never  existed. 

So  with  the  Devil ;  moreover,  as  no  Christian  would  admit 
that  Christ  made  hell  and  the  Devil,  because  he  is  too  kind, 
too  good,  and  loves  man  too  well,  how  could  he  dare  to  say  that 
God  did  ?  for  if  God  did  what  Christ  is  too  kind  to  do,  Christ 
would  be  better  than  God,  which  no  Christian,  however  much 
he  might  be  blinded  by  the  bad  teaching  of  his  religion,  would 
venture  to  aver ;  God  therefore  did  not  make  either  hell  or  the 
Devil,  and  as  neither  Christ  nor  man  made  them,  and  as  the 
Devil  did  not  make  himself,  nobody  made  him,  therefore  he 
never  existed,  and  consequently  there  can  never  have  been  any 
need  for  Christ  or  any  other  Saviour  or  Eedeemer,  to  save  and 
protect  us  from  what  has  never  had  existence ;  for  our  own 
prayers,  followed  up  by  our  own  best  exertions  and  grateful  love 
of  God,  are  all  that  are  required  to  ensure  His  love  and  our 
happiness.  

The  ridicule  levelled  at  the  Devil  proves  the  abav/rdity  of 
the  doctrine. — Priests  of  all  creeds  and  those  sanctimonious 
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people  who  think  that  religion  consists  in  having  a  sad  conn- 
tenanee,  and  speaking  of  Satan  with  bated  breath,  no  doubt 
think  it  highly  improper  to  speak  lightly  of  the  Devil ;  and 
many  besides  these  will  say  that  ridicule  is  an  unfair  weapon. 
My  answer  is,  that  no  weapon  can  prevail  against  God  or  His 
works  ;  let  them  try  it  on  the  rainbow,  the  cyclone,  the  earth- 
quake, the  thunder,  the  ocean,  the  light  of  day,  the  scent  of 
flowers,  or  any  other  of  God's  works  and  they  will  see  that  my 
words  are  true ;  but  the  Devil  has  been  the  object  of  ridicule, 
the  theme  of  ribald  songs  and  jokes  for  ages.  This  could  not 
be  if  the  Devil  were  the  work  of  God ;  he  is  not  the  object  of 
derision  because  he  is  dreadful,  as  the  lightning;  and  the  earth- 
quake are  dreadful  and  they  are  not  ridiculea ;  neither  is  he 
ridiculed  because  he  is  powerless,  he  is  ridiculed  simply  because 
he  is  ridiculous,  or  rather  because  the  idea  of  his  existence  as 
an  actual  fact  is  essentially  absurd,  and  the  Devil,  like  every 
other  scare-crow,  naturally  excites  derision,  ridicule,  and 
contempt. 

DamncUion  is  vneonsistent  with  OocPa  supremacy  and 
goochiess, — To  glorify  God  is  one  of  the  natural  instincts  of 
man,  but  the  unnatural  doctrine  of  hell  and  eternal  punishment 
does  not  add  to  His  glory,  it  casts  a  slur  upon  it  in  fact,  for  it 
is  more  glorious  to  cure  than  to  punish,  as  well  as  more  mer- 
ciful. Would  not  a  kind  man  avert  the  punishment  of  damna- 
tion from  mankind  if  he  could,  even  if  he  were  sure  of  not 
going  to  hell  himself  ?  Certainly  he  would,  and  in  proportion 
as  the  beneficent  God,  who,  in  His  unceasing  care  and  love  for 
us,  has  provided  so  many  things  for  our  use,  is  infinitely  kinder 
and  better  than  any  man,  so  is  it  infinitely  more  certain  that 
God  would  avert  the  punishment  of  damnation  from  mankind 
if  He  could ;  and  to  state  that  he  could  not,  would  be  to  aver 
that  the  Devil  was  His  master,  or  in  other  words  that  the 
Almighty  is  not  Almighty,  which  would  be  both  blasphemous 
and  absurd.  Therefore  God,  being  Almighty,  and  having 
infinite  power,  could  avert  the  punishment  of  damnation  from 
mankind  if  there  were  any  danger  of  such  a  thing,  and  being 
the  very  essence  and  sole  source  of  all  goodness  and  beneficent 
kindness,  He  would  avert  it,  but  that  there  is  no  necessity  for 
Him  to  do  so,  such  a  useless,  illogical  and  preposterous  thing  as 
eternal  punishment  never  having  been  contemplated ;  for  those 
who  were  punished  eternally  could  never  be  benefited  by  it, 
like  those  who  are  chastised  here  that  they  may  be  chastened 
hereafter,  as  there  is  no  hereafter  to  follow  eternal  punish- 
ment ;  there  could  in  fact  be  no  beneficial  result,  and  as  Gt)d 
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has  made  nothing  to  be  useless,  there  can  be  no  eternal  punish- 
ment. 

Again,  supposing  it  to.  be  true,  as  St.  John  states  in  Reve- 
lations xz.  10,  that  the  Devil,  the  beast,  and  the  false  prophet, 
are  all  to  be  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone,  and  there 
tormented  day  and  night  for  ever  and  ever ;  who  is  to  super- 
intend the  burning  of  all  those  men  who  are  damned,  all  those 
who  are  fearful,  unbelieving,  &c.,  &c.,  who  according  to  xzi.  8, 
are  to  have  their  part  in  the  lake  which  bumeth  with  fire  and 
brimstone  ?  I  suppose  Christians  would  scarcely  like  to  start 
the  doctrine  that  Christ  will  look  after  the  "  everlasting  fire  ", 
or  that  the  Holy  Ghost  will  do  so  ;  it  cannot  be  Satan,  as  be  is 
to  be  burned  also,  therefore  for  these  things  to  be  true  it  must 
be  God  himself;  can  anybody  imagine,  or  for  one  moment 
believe,  that  God,  who  created  man  and  supplies  his  daily  wants 
with  such  loving  prevision,  will  cause  these  everlasting  fires  to 
bum,  and  use  His  omnipotent  might  to  torment  poor  damned 
himianity  in  the  flaming  brimstone  of  hell  for  ever  and  ever  ? 
The  process  of  bespattering  the  beneficent  Creator  could  go  no 
further  than  this,  and  in  proportion  as  God  is  good,  so  is  the 
doctrine  of  eternal  damnation  both  false  and  wicked. 


Hell  and  Heaven  are  incompatible  with  each  other. — ^No 
matter  where  heaven  may  be,  or  in  what  it  consists,  heaven 
must  be  a  state  of  perfect  and  complete  happiness  ;  now  real 
and  permanent  happiness  can  only  result  from  goodness,  and 
goodness  necessitates  an  absence  of  selfishness,  which  in  its 
turn  induces  consideration  for  others  and  commiseration  with 
their  sorrows;  such  beings  therefore  as  may  exist  in  heaven 
will  consequently  be  not  only  happy,  but  also  good,  kind,  im- 
selfish,  and  considerate  for  others.  Even  the  existence  of  a 
momerUary  pain  in  another  excites  the  sorrow  and  pity  of  any 
ordinarily  kmd  and  sympathising  heart;  this  being  so,  how 
much  more  sorry  would  the  kinder  and  more  unselfish  beings 
who  had  attaint  to  heaven  be,  to  see  eternal  pain ;  heaven 
would  be  no  heaven  to  them,  the  torture  of  a  wayward  son  in 
hell  would  be  danmation  itself  to  his  loving  mother  in  heaven ; 
or  even  supposing  the  ties  of  earth  dissolved,  the  gentle  un- 
selfish beings  who  had  attained  to  heaven  could  not  enjoy  perfect 
happiness  while  others  suffered.  Far  better  would  it  be,  even 
for  them,  that  nobody  should  be  blessed,  than  that  anybody 
should  be  damned  ;  better  would  it  be  for  all  mankind  to  perish 
entirely  than  that  any  of  them  should  be  tortured  for  ever; 
we  could  all  have  done  without  existence,  we  should  not  have 
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grieved  if  we  had  never  been  created,  and  we  could  not  grieve 
if  we  ceased  to  exist;  but  grieve  we  should,  each  time  we 
looked  on  that  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone  where  the  fearful  and 
unbelieving  were  being  tormented  for  ever,  unless  our  hearts 
were  harder  than  many  a  poor  creature  doomed,  by  the  fiat  of 
St.  John's  Revelations  xxi.  8,  to  have  their  part  with  Satan  in 
the  lake  that  bumeth.  But  if  an  ordinary  man  feels  sorrow 
for  another's  pain,  and  a  human  being  who  has  attained  to 
heaven  could  not  be  happy  there  while  others  burned,  how 
much  more  would  God  feel  it  ?  He  who  is  so  much  more  kind 
and  good  than  we  are,  would  feel  the  sorrow  more  than  we.  He 
would  be  more  unhappy  than  those  who  looked  upon  the 
damned  with  even  angel's  eyes ;  but  heaven  is  everlasting  bliss, 
God  is  eternal  joy  and  never  can  be  unhappy.  He  therefore 
could  not  look  upon  everlasting  pain,  and  heaven  could  not  be 
heaven  if  hell  existed. 

The  Devil  and  Hell  are  not  figurative  eacpreasiona. — In  the 
same  way  that  some  half-and-half  Christians  have  pretended 
that  the  Devil  which  Jesus  cast  out  was  a  fit  of  paralysis, 
others,  when  brought  to  book  with  any  such  argument43  as  I 
have  used,  will  try  and  evade  the  main  issue  by  saying  that  the 
Devil  and  Hell  are  only  to  be  understood  in  a  figurative  sense ; 
the  orthodox  Christian,  thou£[h  ever  so  bigoted,  is  entitled  to 
that  amount  of  respect  which  is  any  man's  due  who  conscien- 
tiously sticks  to  his  colours,  whether  he  is  fighting  for  a  good 
cause  or  a  bad  one,  but  shifty  folks  are  despicable ;  to  preach 
damnation  to  weak-minded  people  with  all  the  attendant 
horrors  of  fire  and  brimstone,  and  then  to  try  and  get  out  of  it, 
when  tackled  by  a  man  who  has  strength  of  brain  enough  to 
think  things  out,  by  saying  that  Hell  is  figurative,  is  to  act 
like  spiteful  boys,  who  hurt  others  on  purpose,  and,  when  the 
master  comes,  pretend  it  was  done  in  play.  This  pitiful  subter- 
fuge however  is  a  colour  that  will  not  wash,  the  fact  is  that 
the  Devil  and  Hell  have  been  literaUy  preached  and  literally 
believed  in,  and  millions  of  poor  folks  have  shaken  with  fear 
at  these  supernatural  horrors,  who  would  willingly  have  been 
crucified  at  once  if  that  could  save  them  firom  the  Devil.  Sup- 
posing for  a  moment  that  the  Devil  was  only  a  figurative 
expression  in  the  mind  of  those  who  preach,  he  was  a  living 
fact  to  those  who  were  preached  at ;  and  what,  in  such  case, 
could  be  the  value  of  a  religion  which  causes  people  to  believe 
that  which  it  does  not  mean  ? — Surely  such  religion  would  be 
self-convicted  of  incapacity  to  teach,  and  what  could  repay 
these  poor  wretches  who  have  died  in  torments  of  fear,  such  as 
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no  fear  of  anything  else  could  produce  ? ^The  Devil  was  not 

used  however  as  a  figurative  expression,  the  description  of  Hell 
was  too  circumstantial  for  that,  and  the  Devil  was  doctrinally  a 
real  live  demon,  father,  or  ruler,  of  imps  and  such  like,  a  thing 
to  shudder  at  and  believe  in  as  a  genuine  fact.    The  whole 
tenor  of  the  New  Testament  proves  mis,  and  to  say  nothing  of 
the  vast  number  of  books  written  by  Christian  authorities  on 
the  subject,  I  will  point  to  the  Bibles  published  by  authority 
of  the  Church  and  State ;  take  for  instance  the  one  now  before 
me,  printed  in  London,  A.D.  1738,  "appointed  to  be  read  in 
"churches,  ...  by  the   special  command   of  His  Majesty", 
"...  Defender  of  the  Faith  and  Supreme  Governor  of  the 
"Church  within  these  Dominions"  {See  title-page   and  His 
Majesty's  Declaration).     In  this  Bible  then,  opposite  1  Chron. 
xxi.  where  in  verse  1  it  is  stated  that  Satan  provoked  David  to 
number   Israel,  the  Devil  is  pourtrayed   with  horns,  wings, 
goat's  legs,  cloven  feet  and  a  tail.     Opposite  Job  ii.  are  two 
more  illustrations   representing  the   Devil   in  good  orthodox 
Christian  style,  in  one  case  standing  on  a  cloud  with  wings  ex- 
tended, in  the  other  with  horns,  goat's  legs  and  tail,  apparently 
surrounded  by  attendant  flames ;  while  in  all  three  cases  he  is 
represented  quite  black,  whereas  the  other  figures  in  the  same 
engravings  are  evidently  intended  for  white.     Opposite  Mat- 
thew i.  we  have  him  again,  tempting  Christ  in  the  wilderness ; 
here  however  he  is  attired  more  respectably,  his  dress  being 
similar  to  that  of  the  Apostles  in  the  other  plates,  and  there 
being  nothing  to  distinguish  him  but  the   horns,  and  long 
serpent-like  tail.     Opposite  Luke  ii.  we  have  Christ  casting 
out  the  legion  of  devils ;  from  the  man's  mouth  issues  a  large 
volume  of  smoke,  in  which  are  numerous  little  black  devils 
with  wings,  this  communicates  with  the  pigs  in  the  distance, 
some  of  whom  are  leaping  over  the  cliflf,  and  the  rest  scamper- 
ing to  do  so. This  is  no  sixpenny  pictiure-book  for  the 

nursery,  but  the  highest  priced,  best  ^tion  of  the  National 
Bible  and  Testament,  printed  by  command  and  authority  of 
Church  and  State.  These  pictures  and  thousands  like  them, 
to  say  nothing  of  paintings  in  highly  decorated  churches,  have 
impressed  themselves  on  the  minds  of  Christians  from  their 
earliest  youth,  and,  as  was  intended,  have  confirmed  a  belief  in 
an  actual  and  literal  Devil,  as  the  words  of  the  text  immistak- 
ably  convey,  therefore  no  pretence  that  the  Devil  is  a  figurative 
expression  can  be  admitted.  That  the  doctrine  of  damnation 
is  wicked  and  untrue  has  now  been  conclusively  shown,  and  if 
the  Church  of  Christ  can  not  stand  without  its  foundation  the 
Devil,  then  let  it  fall ;  he  and  his  disciples  built  it,  and  chose 
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their  own  materials,  and  as  fear  of  an  imaginary  Devil,  instead 
of  love  for  the  real  G-od,  was  the  substratum  of  the  edifice,  it 
cannot  fall  too  soon,  for  as  whoever  believes  in  Christ  must 
necessarily  believe  also  in  Devils,  and  in  so  doing  insults  the 
Majesty  of  Grod,  no  benefit  can  arise  to  man  from  a  religion  so 
palpably  wrong. 

The  Devil  is  not  mentioned  in  The  Old  Teatcmient, — I 
prefaced  the  disjointed  observations  which  have  occupied  the 
last  few  pages,  by  saying  that  I  should  therein  consider  the 
whole  subject  on  its  merits,  apart  from  the  Jewish  Scriptures, 
and  hitherto  I  have  done  so.  In  this  instance  I  shall  depart 
from  that  plan,  and  for  this  reason,  via. :  I  stated  in  Chapter  I. 
that  neither  the  Devil  nor  his  belongings  have  any  connection 
with  the  Old  Testament,  and  although  I  remarked  at  the  same 
time  that  if  Moses  and  every  other  individual  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament  had  testified  to  an  intimate  and  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  Devil,  the  statement  would  necessarily 
have  been  false,  and  their  assurance  that  the  Devil  is  a  literal 
tangible  £act  would  not  make  him  so ;  but  inasmuch  as  they 
have  not  so  testified,  and  as  in  fact  the  very  reverse  is  the  case, 
it  is  fit  and  proper  that  I  should  here  show  this  to  be  8O9 
especially  as  it  is  in  the  Jewish  Scriptiu'es  that  the  interpolation 
in  Grenesis  has  been  made,  and  upon  which  so  much  has  since 
been  built.  From  beginning  to  end  of  The  Old  Testament, 
**  the  Devil "  is  not  mentioned,  that  is  to  say,  he  is  never  once 
spoken  of  as  a  personage,  and  no  such  word  appears  there  in 
the  singular ;  but  in  the  plural  it  appears  four  times  in  the 
English  version,  in  each  of  these  cases,  however,  the  Hebrew 
words  used  should  have  been  translated  idolsy  and  not  devils. 
There  are  two  words  used  in  the  Hebrew,  namely  Sayrym 
(Dn^i^tt^)  and  Sdym  or  Sadym  (DHtt^),  each  of  these  appear 
twice,  and  the  passages  where  the  first  occurs  are  translatcKi  as 
follows,  '*  They  shall  no  more  offer  their  sacrifices  unto  devils  " 
(Levit.  xvii.  7),  "He  ordained  him  priests  for  the  high  places  and 
*'  for  the  devils  and  the  calves  which  he  had  made"  (2  Chron.  xi. 
15).  Now  although  this  word  is  translated  devils  in  these  two 
passages,  it  is  translated  kid  and  goat  in  the  following,  ^^  They 
^^  took  Joseph's  coat  and  killed  a  kid  of  the  goats  and  dipped 
"the  coat  in  the  blood"  (Genesis  xxxvii.  31),  "Take  ye  a  kid 
'*  of  the  goats "  (Leviticus  ix.  3),  "  The  blood  of  the  goat " 
(Leviticus  xvi.  20).  It  is  evident  that  the  above  passage  could 
not  be  translated  that  Joseph's  brethren  took  a  devu  of  the 
goats  and  dipped  his  coat  in  its  blood ;  the  apparent  incon- 
sistency in  the  meanings  being  caused  by  the  fact  that  idols 
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representing  rams,  goats,  kids,  &c.  were  worshipped^  and 
wherever  the  word  devila  has  been  used  by  over  zealous  trans- 
lators, the  strict  Hebrew  sense  is,  an  idol  representing  a  goat 
or  caJfy  &c.  The  passages  where  the  second  of  these  Hebrew 
words  occur  are  translated  as  follows,  "  They  sacrificed  unto 
devila ^^  (Deut.  xxxii.  17),  "They  sacrificed  their  sons  and 
their  daughters  unto  devils  "  (Psalins  cvi.  37).  The  word 
here  used,  viz.  Sd  or  jSad,  plural  Sdym  or  Sadym  (TC^  plural 
Dn^),  also  means  idols,  but  of  another  kind,  namely,  those 
which  were  in  hiunan  form,  with  many  and  large  teats,  said  to 
have  been  worshipped  as  symbols  of  bountiful  nature,  TC^,  viz. 
Sd  or  Sady  meaning  "  a  breast,  teat,  udder  or  field  "  ;  this  word 
Sdyra  or  Sadyra^  translated  devils^  properly  means  idols  repre- 
senting bounty  and  fertility,  and  is  also  the  plural  of  Sdy  (^"W), 
which  means  "  the  bountiful ",  and  is  applied  to  God  Himself 
in  forty-seven  parts  of  the  Bible,  such  as  Genesis  xvii.  1  ;  xxviii. 
3 ;  XXXV.  11  ;  xliii.  14 ;  xlviii.  3  ;  xlix.  25^  &c.  &c.,  where  it  is 
not  translated  "  the  devil ",  but  "  The  Almighty  ",  as  in  Genesis 
xvii.  1,  "I  am  The  Almighty  God  " ' —  the  fact  being  that 
although  there  were  false  gods,  that  is  to  say  idols,  in  wood, 
stone,  gold,  &c.,  there  was  no  thought  of  the  Devil,  as  now 
imderstood,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Neither  the  word  damn^  damnation^  nor  torment  ever  occur 
in  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  but  confining  ourselves  more  particu- 
larly to  the  strict  subject  of  Devil^  there  is  no  such  word  as 
demon  or  demons  to  be  found  there  either.  Popular  error  has 
connected  the  words  Lucifer,  Baalzebub,  and  Satan  with  the 
Devil,  but  they  properly  have  no  such  meaning.  The  word 
Lucifer  occurs  but  once  in  the  Old  Testament,  viz.  in  Isaiah 
xiv.  12 ;  this  is  a  Latin  word  which  is  used  also  by  Ovid,  and 
has  no  other  meaning  than  that  it  is  the  Latin  name  of  the 
morning  star,  from  the  words  lux^  luds^  "  light ",  and  /aro,  "  to 
"bring".  The  Hebrew  word  used  in  the  original  by  Isaiah 
is  /TH  viz.  Hyll  or  Hylal,  which  means  day  star^  and  the 
passage  should  stand  "  Oh  day  star,  son  of  the  morning  ",  or  as 
it  is  in  the  French  Bibles,  "  Stoil^  du  matim,^  file  de  Caube  du 
^^jour^\  viz.  "morning  star,  daughter  of  the  dawn  of  day". 
Bacdzebub^  Bealzebub^  or  BeLzebub  (Hebrew  yO!^  hyi^  viz. 
Bat  Zbob\  simply  means  "the  lord  of  flies",  or  "master  of 
*'  flies  ",  and  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  numerous  idols  of  that 
day ;  it  is  only  mentioned  once,  viz.  in  2  Kings  i.  2  &  16.  The 
word  Satan  (Hebrew  JlO*^,  viz.  Stn)  is  not  a  proper  name,  but 
an  ordinary  word  signifying  "  an  enemy  ",  or  "  an  adversary  ", 
and  is  so  translated,  as  for  instance  "  Lest  in  the  battle  he  be  an 
"  adversary "  (1  Sam.  xxix.  4).     "  He  was  an  adversary  to 
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"  Israel "  (1  Kings  xi.  25).  "  Let  my  adversaries  be  clothed  " 
(Psalms  cix.  29).  The  word  appears,  however,  four  times  in 
the  English  version  as  if  it  were  a  proper  name  ;  the  first  time 
it  is  applied  to  God  Himself,  as  is  evident  from  a  comparison 
of  the  two  following  passages  relating  the  same  event,  that  in 
Samuel  having  been  (as  is  supposed)  written  at  the  time, 
whereas  that  in  Chronicles  was  avowedly  written  about  300 
years  after  the  event,  viz,  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from 
Babylon.  Thus,  "And  again  the  anger  of  The  Lord  was 
**  kindled  against  Israel,  and  He  mov^  David  against  them 
**  to  say,  Go  number  Israel  and  Judah  "  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  1 ), — 
"  And  Satan  stood  up  against  Israel,  and  provoked  David  to 
"  number  Israel "  ( 1  Chron.  xxi.  1 ).  Satan  is  spoken  of  again  in 
Job,  this  book  is  an  allegorical  poem,  where  the  sons  of  God  are 
introduced  thus,  "  Now  there  was  a  day  when  the  sons  of  God 
"  came  to  present  themselves  before  the  Lord,  and  Satan  came 
*'  also  among  them  "  (Job.  i.  6).  As  a  poem  the  Book  of  Job 
is  very  beautiful  and  abounds  with  fine  allegorical  teaching. 
"This  book  is  filled  with  those  noble,  bold  and  figurative 
"  expressions  which  constitute  the  very  soul  of  poetry  "  (see 
Ency.  Brit.  Article  Job).  Whether  there  ever  was  any  indi- 
vidual named  Job,  whose  patience  under  misfortune  suggested 
to  the  poet  the  idea  of  celebrating  his  praise,  is  a  matter  which 
has  long  been  disputed  by  the  Jewish  Rabbis ;  at  any  rate  in 
Hebrew  it  is  spelled  2V>^  viz.  Ayob^  and  no  such  name  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Hebrew  genealogies,  nor  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Bible,  until  Ezekiel  xiv.  M,  viz.  857  years  after  Moses  died ; 
consequently,  whether  Job  ever  lived  or  not,  there  is  no  proof 
that  the  poem  was  written  until  that  time,  viz.  while  Daniel 
and  all  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  were  in  captivity  at  Babylon, 
&c.  The  word  Satan  is  also  used  in  Psalms  cix.  6,  but  simply 
in  the  sense  of  an  enemy,  and  is  translated  "  adversaire "  in 
the  French  Bibles  ;  lastly,  this  word  occurs  in  Zechariah  iii.  1, 
who  wrote  930  years  after  Moses  died,  viz,  87  years  after 
Daniel,  &c.  were  carried  into  captivity,  therefore  after  the 
period  when  I  say  that  the  interpolation  about  the  Fall  of 
Man  was  written,  consequently  Zechariah's  use  of  the  word 
Satan  does  not  affect  the  question. 

What  I  stated  was  that  "  the  Devil "  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  I  have  shown  that  in  the  Hebrew,  viz. 
the  oldest  known  version,  this  is  strictly  correct ;  I  have  shown 
that  the  word  demon  is  not  used  either,  that  neither  the  words 
Lucifer,  Baalzebuh  nor  Satan  really  refer  to  him,  that  the 
latter  word  is  applied  to  any  adversary,  and  in  those  few  cases 
where  the  Devil  seems  to  be  alluded  to,  the  passages  invariably 
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occur  in  such  portions  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  as  were  written 
subsequent  to  the  Captivity  at  Babylon,  namely,  after  the  inter- 
polation in  Genesis,  concerning  the  Fall  of  Man,  was  sur- 
reptitiously inserted  into  the  original  text,  and  thus,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  merit  or  demerit  of  the  Mosaic  doctrines, 
it  is  evident  that  "  the  Devil "  formed  no  portion  of  them,  nor 
of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  during  many  centuries  after  Moses. 


The  DevU  imported  from  Assyria  to  Jerusalem. — ^The 
sixth  edition  of  the  Ency.  Brit.^  published  in  1823,  states 
under  article  " Devil^%  "There  is  no  mention  of  the  word  devU 
"  in  the  Old  Testament,  nor  do  we  meet  with  it  in  any  heathen 
*'  authors  in  the  sense  it  is  taken  among  Christians,  that  is,  as 
**  a  creature  revolted  from  God.  Some  of  the  American  idola- 
"  tors  have  a  notion  of  two  collateral  independent  beings,  one  of 
**  whom  is  good  and  the  other  evil,  which  last  they  imagine  has 
*'  the  direction  and  superintendence  of  this  earth,  for  which 
'*  reason  they  chiefly  worship  him.  The  Chaldeans,  in  like 
"  manner,  believed  both  a  good  principle  and  an  evil  one,  which 
"  last  they  imagined  was  an  enemy  to  mankind  ". 

About  twenty-five  years  after  Uie  publication  of  the  edition 
of  the  Ency.  Bnt.  from  which  the  above  is  quoted,  Mr.  Layard, 
excavating  near  Nineveh,  came  upon  certain  monuments,  at 
Nimroud,  which  belong  to  the  period  ranging  between  B.C.  880 
and  B.C.  630 ;  these  are  now  in  the  British  Museum,  and  in 
the  Nimroud  Gallery  (Nos.  28,  29)  will  be  found  a  sculptured 
figure  of  a  monster,  or  demon,  representing  the  Evil  Spirit 
and  most  horrible  to  look  at,  and  this  Evil  Spirit  or  Devil  is 
being  chased  by  a  four-winged  figure,  with  a  three-forked 
thunderbolt  in  each  hand.  Here  are  the  spirits,  powers, 
or  gods  of  the  Chaldeans,  representing  the  two  antagonistic 
principles  of  Good  and  Evil,  and  this  tablet  verifies  the  state- 
ment previously  made  in  the  Ency.  Brit.j  for  here  are  the 
ancient  sculptures  brought  from  there.  Chaldea,  I  must  state, 
is  the  name  given  to  that  district,  a  little  south  of  Nineveh, 
which  includes  Babylon  close  by,  and  "  the  lost  ten  tribes  "  of 
Israel  were  carried  away  captives  by  the  Assyrians  in  and 
about  720  B.C.,  the  remaining  tribes  of  Judah,  Levi,  and  the 
remnant  of  Benjamin  being  also  carried  away  by  them  in 
588  B.C.  and  placed  in  the  various  cities  of  Assyria  and  Chaldea 
including  Nineveh,  Babylon,  &c.  The  sculptures  above  men- 
tioned were  executed  between  880  B.C.  and  630  B.C.,  as  stated 
in  the  official  guide  to  the  Museum.  I  have  shown  that  no 
mention  of  the  Evil  Spirit  or  Devil  occurs  in  the  Hebrew 
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Scriptures  until  after  "  the  lost  ten  tribes  ^  had  been  carried 
away,  about  720  B.C.,  and  it  was  about  536  B.C.,  viz.  after  the 
date  of  these  sculptures,  that  the  Jews  returned  to  Jerusalem 
from  Chaldea,  under  Ezra,  all  of  them  having  been  bom  in 
Chaldea  and  all  speaking  the  Chaldean  language  ;  then  it  was 
that  the  Devil  of  Chaldea  or  Assyria  was  imported  into  Jeru- 
salem, and  here  it  is  that  he  was  imported  from.  I  have 
already  explained  that  the  interpolation  in  Genesis,  about  the 
Fall  of  Man,  took  place  about  this  time,  and  it  had  become  so 
thoroughly  a  part  of  the  Bible  during  the  600  years  which 
followed,  that  the  Jews  of  that  period  had  no  suspicion  that  the 
episode,  concerning  the  Qturden  of  Eden,  was  a  forgery,  which 
had  been  evolved  in  Chaldea,  and  surreptitiously  inserted  in 
the  Books  of  Moses. 

The  Devil  of  the  Chaldeans  was  not,  however,  the  original 
Devil,  and  by  the  time  that  the  Chaldeans  had  imported  him, 
the  traces  of  his  actual  origin  were  most  probably  lost,  at  any 
rate  to  them ;  and  so  it  came  about  that  when  the  Mosaic 
Jews  returned  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem,  they  had  no  idea 
that  it  was  Moses  himself  who,  by  his  life  and  acts,  had  fur- 
nished others  with  the  idea,  on  which  the  first  conception  of  a 
Devil  was  based,  and  from  which  the  serpent  of  Eden  and  all 
other  devils  were  in  time  elaborated ;  but  of  this  in  the  next 
chapter. 

Was  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God  ?— In  the  early  part  of 
this  chapter  I  have  shown,  that  this  term,  ^  Son  of  God  ",  is  not 
to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  merely  meaning  *' a  godly  man"; 
but  that  according  to  the  Gospels  it  was  used  to  Jesus,  and 
by  him,  in  the  sense  of  being  actually  and  positively,  without 
allegory,  and  in  literal  fact,  the  very  son  of  God,  Creator  of 
heaven  and  earth,  and  all  that  in  them  is ;  it  is  therefore  in 
this  light  that  the  question  must  be  answered.  The  claims  to 
divinity  raised  by'  Christians  on  behalf  of  Jesus,  founder  of 
the  religion,  are  based  on  the  statemeTite  of  the  Evangelists, 
that  his  mother  was  told  by  an  angel  that  she  should  bear  a 
child  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  he  should  be  called  the  Son 
of  God ;  that  Jesus  performed  a  vast  number  of  miracles  which 
could  only  have  been  performed  by  divine  power ;  that  he 
promised  his  disciples  that  after  his  death  they  should  be  in- 
spired, and  their  own  statement  that  they  were  so ;  and, 
further,  that  by  his  death  he  atoned  for  the  sins  of  man,  which 
atonement  could  not  have  been  made  by  any  human  being.  I 
have  shown  that  the  Evangelists  have  not  scrupled  to  tell 
things  as  facts,  which  without  being  inspired  they  could  not 
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possibly  know ;  that  they  were  not  inspired  because  they  con- 
tradict each  other  on  the  facts,  and,  as  they  state  that  they 
were,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  untruths,  and  consequently 
that  their  statements  about  what  angels  said  to  Mary  and  others 
are  absolutely  worthless.  I  have  shown  that  if  Jesus  had  been 
the  son  of  God,  he  would  not  have  performed  any  miracles,  if  he 
were  loyal  and  dutiful  to  his  Father,  that  the  whole  doctrine 
of  miracles  is  self-condemnatory,  that  no  effect  contrary  to  the 
established  constitution  of  things  ordained  by  God  in  the  begin- 
ning has  ever  occurred,  and  consequently  that  no  miracle  was 
ever  performed  by  Jesus  Christ  or  by  anybody  else  ;  and  as  for 
his  dying  on  the  cross  as  a  sacrifice  for  Original  Sin  proving 
his  divinity,  it  merely  proves  his  ignorance  that  a  forgery  was 
inserted  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  900  years  after  it  was  written ; 
and  the  whole  conception  of  God,  evinced  by  the  doctrines  of 
hell  and  damnation  which  he  is  stated  to  have  preached,  so 
far  from  showing  anything  divine  in  his  knowledge  of  Him, 
proves  that  he  had  not  risen  beyond  the  degraded  notions  of 
the  Deity  prevalent  at  the  time.  The  doctrine  that  a  Devil 
exists  could  not  be  upheld  by  any  person  knowing  with  what 
supreme  sway  and  perfect  harmony  God  rules  the  world  He  has 
made,  and  therefore,  even  if  for  no  other  reason,  Jesus  Christ 
was  not  the  Son  of  GocJ. 


Mahometaniem. — ^This  religion,  as  most  people  are  aware, 
was  established  about  500  years  after  Christianity  was  foimded. 
Among  the  collection  of  classical  maps,  published  in  a  series 
by  Robert  Wilkinson,  of  London,  during  the  period  extending 
from  A.D.  1796  to  A.D.  1808,  will  be  found  a  "  Map  of  Eslam  (now 
**  usually  written  Islam),  or  the  countries  whijjh  have  professed 
^  the  Faith  of  Mahomet " ;  in  a  spare  comer  of  this  map  we 
read  as  follows:  "Mahomet,  descended  from,  and  heir  to 
*'  Ishmael  son  of  Abraham  by  Hagar,  was  bom  at  Mecca  A.D. 
"  571,  where  he  assumed  the  character  of  Prophet  in  611 ;  he 
*'  was  forced  from  thence  and  fled  to  Medina  in  622,  which  was 
"  hence  called  the  Hegira.  All  Arabia  was  conquered  by 
"  JVIahomet,  who  died  in  631.  Under  his  sucpessors,  the  Caliphs, 
**  Syria  was  invaded  and  Dartuidcus  taken  in  634,  and  finally 
"  subdued  in  639,  Egypt  was  conquered  in  641,  Cyprus  in  647, 
^^  Persia^  &c.  was  subdued  in  651,  Turkestan  in  680,  the  whole 
^' Tiorth  coast  of  Africa  was  conquered  in  698;  from  thence 
**the  Saracens  possessed  themselves  of  Spain  in  712,  and  even 
"  invaded  France ;  in  823  Cand/ia  was  taken,  as  was  Sicily  in 
"  827,  and  Naples  was  invaded  in  840,  but  not  entirely  sub- 
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"  dued.  About  the  year  800  the  Turks  made  extensive  con- 
"  quests,  and  changed  their  residence  from  Mount  Imavs  in 
"  Turkestan  to  Mount  Taurus  in  Armenia^  in  1046  they  were 
**  sovereigns  of  Armenia^  Persia,  &c.,  and  their  native  country 
"  was  possessed  by  the  Mogul  Tartars,  whose  seat  of  empire 
"  had  been  at  Holim,  to  the  north  of  Chmay  but  having  em- 
"  braced  Mahometanism  and  settled  in  the  West,  which  they 
"  had  invaded  and  subdued  in  960,  they  conquered  Himdoetan 
^'in  1001,  and  Armenia,  Persia,  &c.  in  1220  ;  they  penetrated 
"  a  part  of  Siberia,  and  in  1226  subdued  LMe  Tartary  and 
*•  founded  the  kingdoms  of  Astrahan,  Kazan,  &c.  About 
**  1326  the  Ottoman  Turks  had  completed  the  conquest  of 
"  Asia  Minor,  and  in  1453  that  of  Romania  by  taking  Con- 
^  starUinople,  and  subduing  the  Venetians,  who  held  the 
**  greatest  part  of  Greece.  The  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  with 
**the  island  of  Madagascar,  early  embraced  Mahometanism, 
^  but  at  what  period  is  uncertain,  which  was  also  the  case  of 
"various  nations  in  the  i/rUerior  of  Africa,  and  when  the 
**  Portuguese  first  traded  to  Malaya  and  the  isles  of  Borneo,  &c 
"  they  found  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  professed  Mahomet- 
**  anism,  but  when  the  Arabs  first  introduced  it  is  unknown". 

Christianity,  as  is  well  known,  did  in  its  early  days  spread 
somewhat  in  Asia,  but  soon  gave  way  before  the  fierce  tide  of 
Mahometanism ;  in  Europe,  however,  the  religion  of  Christ 
made  its  permanent  home,  and  has  practically  expelled  Ma- 
hometanism from  its  limits ;  Southern  Asia,  and  a  large 
portion  of  Africa,  are  still  Mahometan,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  worse  religions,  such  as  those  of  China,  Thibet,  and  the  yet 
more  degraded  idolatries  of  some  parts  of  Africa,  &c.,  these 
two  hold  the  worid  between  them ;  for  the  Jews  muster  much 
less  than  a  hundredth  part  of  the  human  race,  and  those, 
whose  conceptions  of  One  Supreme  God,  Creator  and  Ruler  of 
the  universe  He  has  made,  have  not  been  perverted  by  one  or 
other  of  the  contending  creeds,  are  fewer  still. 

Mahometanism,  like  Christianity,  is  a  mixture  of  Paganism 
and  Judaism,  but  the  two  are  blended  in  different  proportions, 
Christianity  having  the  largest  infasion  of  Paganism,  and 
Mahometanism  having  the  largest  infusion  of  Judaism.  Now, 
whereas  Paganism  and  Christianity  are  both  idolatrous,  and 
founded  on  a  plurality  of  gods,  Judaism  and  Mahometanism 
are  both  violently  opposed  to  idolatry,  and  worship  but  one 
God.  The  one  god  of  Mahomet,  like  the  one  god  of  the 
Israelites,  is,  however,  a  mere  partizan  god,  and  although  some 
remnants  of  a  still  earlier  faith,  in  One  Supreme  Buler  of  the 
imiverse,  exists  among  Mahometans  to  a  much  greater  extent 
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than  among  Christians,  it  is  poisoned,  and  rendered  nugatory 
and  valueless,  by  the  false  doctrine  of  a  Devil,  which  Mahomet 
(called  the  Prophet)  inculcated,  as  his  immediate  predecessor 
Jesus  (called  Christ)  is  stated  to  have  done  before  him.  The 
doctrine  of  Original  Sin  forms  part  of  the  Mahometan  faith,  as 
it  does  that  of  the  Christian,  and  a  very  slight  glance  at  The 
Koran  (or  Alcoran,  properly  Al  Koran)  translated  into  English 
from  the  original  Arabic  by  George  Sale,  and  published  in 
London  A.D.  1734,  will  show  that  there  is  too  much  Devil  in 
the  doctrine  to  allow  man  to  have  a  proper  idea  of  God. 

Mahometanism,  like  Judaism  and  Christianity,  is  made  up 
of  statements,  without  proof  and  without  even  logical  sequence, 
embodying  the  ideas  of  one  man  and  his  adherents,  given  out 
with  the  utmost  eflfrontery,  as  if,  imlike  other  men,  the  author 
was  an  intimate  acquaintance,  special  friend,  actual  companion, 
or  even  close  relation  to  the  Supreme  Being,  whom  we  can 
never  thoroughly  realize,  and  who  must  necessarily  be  incom- 
prehensible to  us,  that  is  to  say  uncontainable  by  our  limited 
minds,  simply  because  the  smaller  cannot  contain  the  greater ; 
and  Mahometanism,  like  its  predecessors  Judaism  and  Christi- 
anity, while  pretending  to  know  a  great  deal  about  God,  gives 
a  wretchedly  meagre  and  totally  inadequate  notion  of  Him. 

Returning  however  to  the  subject  of  the  Devil ;  chapter  ii. 
of  the  Koran  professes  to  •  give ,  an  exhortation  from  God  to 
man  which  recognizes  Satan,  and  practically  amounts  to  ad- 
vising mankind  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  opposition 
establishment  presided  over  by  the  Devil ;  winding  up  with 
threats  of  damnation  and  "  hell  fire  for  ever"  to  such  as  do. 
Chapter  vii.  pretends  to  give  in  detail  the  whole  quarrel,  between 
God  and  the  Devil,  because  He,  having  created  the  Devil  of 
fire,  afterwards  created  man  of  clay,  and  expected  the  Devil  to 
worship  him  ;  this  narration  is  followed  by  the  garden  of  Eden 
episode,  which  is  related  in  a  manner  very  similar  indeed  to 
the  forgery  or  interpolation  inserted  a  thousand  years  pre- 
viously in  the  original  Book  of  Genesis.  Chapter  xv.  repeats 
the  distinctions  of  fiery  Devil  and  clay  Man.  Chapter  xxxix. 
preaches  eternal  punishment,  or  the  sentence  to  dwell  in  the 
fire  of  hell,  otherwise  called  damnation,  with  the  cogent  re- 
mark, that  when  once  the  sentence  of  eternal  punishment  is 
pronounced,  even  Mahomet  cannot  deliver  the  culprit  from  his 
doom.  Chapter  Ixxii.  has  a  remarkably  ingenious  threat, 
viz.  that  all  those  who  swerve  from  the  faith  of  Islam  shall  be 
used  for  fuel  in  hell.  We  thus  see  that  Mahometanism,  like 
Christianity,  is  definitely  committed  to  the  doctrine  of  damna- 
tion based  upon  the  forgery  in  Genesis,  and  therefore  that  its 
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founders  were  not  inspired  by  God  the  Supreme,  and  I  say  that 
both  these  religions  are  not  only  valueless  but  detrimental  and 
injurious. 

Were  it  not  for  what  has  come  down  to  us  of  the  giant 
intellects  of  men  like  Thales,  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  Euclid,  &c., 
who  lived  long  before  Christ,  one  would  think  that  the  himian 
mind  had  greatly  gained  in  strength  and  logical  power  since 
the  days  when  Christianity  and  Mahometanism  were  first  pro- 
mulgated, for  they  are  both  incongruous,  unconsecutive,  and 
illogical,  showing  continually  that  their  foimders  had  only  seen 
that  which  was  close  to  their  noses,  and  had  never  grappled 
a  grand  and  comprehensive  notion  of  God  and  His  universe  ; 
but  antecedent  works,  like  those  of  Euolid,  which  still  stands 
forth  as  the  grandest  and  most  perfect  model  of  logical  reason- 
ing yet  known,  forbid  the  idea  that  the  human  intellect  has 
grown  clearer ;  the  fact  being  that  the  founders  of  Christianity 
and  Mahometanism  (which,  in  the  first  oase,  I  shall  show 
further  on  to  have  been  a  clique  of  men  living  in  Alexandria, 
and  not  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  pretended),  having  attempted  to 
fathom  the  ocean  of  God's  arrangement  with  the  foot-rule  of 
their  comparatively  tiny  intellects  as  they  stood  by  that  sea- 
shore, have  touched  bottom,  but  it  was  the  bottom  of  the 
beach  water,  not  that  of  the  vasty  deep ;  and  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, less  presumptuous,  but  more  lazy,  have  accepted  their 
estimate  of  Him,  and  have  been  led  away  by  their  imscrupulous 
pretensions ;  and  thus  it  has  come  about  that  between  the  con- 
tending fictions  of  the  Crescent  and  the  Cross,  they  have  been 
blown  about  like  leaves,  whirled  hither  and  thither  by  the 
gusts  of  Autumn,  leaving,  like  these,  their  bodies  on  the  plain 
of  many  a  contested  field,  to  rot,  and  stink,  and  breed  contagion 
for  the  glory  of  the  Crescent  and  the  Cross,  not  knowing  imtil 
too  late  that  these  things  are  the  penalty  for  not  winning  each 
other  unto  mutual  love  and  respect  during  the  hours  of  peace, 
and  for  not  both  worshipping  the  God  who  made,  and  alone 
sustains,  both. 

When  Christianity  puts  Christ  aside,  together  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  Devil,  and  all  else  but  God ; 
and  Mahometanism,  which  has  done  good  service  by  proclaim- 
ing, night  and  mom  from  the  lofty  minarets  of  lonely  mosques 
reared  amid  the  idolatrous  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa,  that 
"  there  is  but  one  God,  and  Mahomet  is  His  prophet ",  learns 
that  there  is  but  one  God,  in  the  sense  that  there  is  but  one 
Creator  and  Sustainer  of  all  that  exists,  whether  Mussulman, 
Christian,  or  Pagan,  that  there  never  was  a  Devil  and  that 
there  never  was  a  Prophet, ^then,  and  not  until  then, 
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will  the  nations  know  peace ;  then,  and  not  until  then,  will 
these  peoples  fonn  those  conceptions  of  God  which  alone  can 
bring  about  unity  among  men,  happiness  on  earth,  and  fitting 
preparation  for  the  life  to  come. 


We  have  now  considered  Christianity  from  the  orthodox 
point  of  view,  viz.  that  Jesus,  called  Christ,  was  the  Son  of 
God,  that  he  was  crucified  and  thereby  became  a  sacrifice  for 
Original  Sin,  thus  reconciling  fallen  man  to  God,  and  we  have 
demonstrated  that  there  was  no  Original  Sin,  that  man  has  not 
fallen,  that  no  sacrifice  or  propitiation  was  needed  and  that 
Jesus  was  not  the  Son  of  God.  We  hive  now  to  consider  the 
unorthodox,  but  very  general  view,  that  he  was  simply  a  very 
good  man ;  whose  teachings  however  were  so  exceptionally 
excellent,  that  as  the  founder  of  what  are  called  Christian 
principles,  which,  it  is  the  fashion  to  assume,  include  and 
engross  everything  that  is  good,  we  owe  him  such  a  debt 
of  gratitude  as  fully  to  justify  the  veneration  paid  to  his 
memory. 

Not  being  the  Son  of  God,  and  being,  at  the  most,  nothing 
more  than  a  man,  passages  crowd  thick  and  fast  upon  one's 
memory  where  Jesus  of  Nazareth  spoke  in  a  manner  which  was 
highly  improper,  if  what  is  told  of  him  by  the  Eva|[igelists  is 
true,  and  if  it  is  not,  all  evidence  concerning  his  existence 
vanishes.  I  allude  to  passages  like  this,  "The  Father  judgeth 
"  no  man,  but  hath  committed  all  judgment  to  the  Son  ".  (John 
V.  2^), — ^  I  am  the  living  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven, 
"  if  any  man  eat  of  this  bread  he  shall  live  for  ever  ....  Whoso 
^  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood  has  eternal  life,  and 
"  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day"  (John  vi.  51,  54), — 
"  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  my  words  shall  not 
**  pass  away"  (Matt.  xxiv.  35), — ^^  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am" 
(John  viii.  58), — ^  All  power  is  given  me  in  heaven  and  in 
"  earth"  (Matt,  xxviii.  18),—*^  I  am  the  way, the  truth,  and  the 
"  life,  no  man  cometh  to  the  Father  but  by  me  "  (John  xiv.  6), 
— "  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee  "  (Mark  ii.  5,  and  Luke  v.  20), 
&c.  &c.  &c.  For  any  human  being  to  talk  in  this  way  is 
certainly  highly  improper,  and  that  Jesus  was  not  gifted  with 
any  superhuman  knowledge,  consequently  was  not  the  Son  of 
God,  and  therefore  was  only  a  man,  is  further  evident  from  the 
fact  that  he  believed,  or  at  any  rate  is  stated  to  have  taught, 
that  certain  things  would  shortly  happen  which  have  not 
happened  ;  in  Mark  i.  15,  he  is  stated  to  have  commenced  by 
preaching    that,  "  The  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand ",  which 
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expression  is  varied,  in  Matt.  iv.  17,  into  "The  kingdom  of 
*'  heaven  is  at  hand  "  ;  of  course  the  kingdom  of  God  always  was 
at  hand,  for  He  rules  for  ever,  but  that  is  not  the  sense  in  which 
the  words  were  used  ;  they  were  used  to  denote  a  great  coming 
change,  accompanied  by  the  statement,  in  Mark  i.  15,  that 
"  The  time  is  fulfilled  " ;  now,  no  advancement  in  the  direct 
worship  of  the  real  Creator  took  place  then,  nor  about  that 
time,  and  Christianity  has  certainly  stood  in  the  way  of  it.  In 
Matt.  xvi.  28,  he  says  "  There  be  some  standing  here,  which 
"  shall  not  taste  of  death,  till  they  see  the  Son  of  Man  coming 
"  in  his  kingdom  ",  and,  in  Matt.  xxiv.  29,  30,  he  states  that, 
**  The  sun  shall  be  darkened,  the  stars  shall  fall  from  heaven, 
"  &c.,  and  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man 
"  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  with  power  and  great  glory  " ; 
adding,  in  verse  34,  **  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  this  generation 
"  shall  not  pass  till  all  these  things  are  ftdfilled."  Now  these 
men  certainly  have  died,  that  generation  has  certainly  passed 
away  eighteen  hund/red  years  ago^  but  nevertheless  Jesus  has 
not  returned  to  earth,  enveloped  in  the  clouds,  with  great  glory, 
and  in  view  of  all  the  tribes  of  man,  nor  has  anything  of  the 
kind  been  fulfilled ;  plainly  showing  that  he  was  not  endowed 
with  superhuman  knowledge  when  he  made  such  promises,  and 
therefore  that  much  of  lus  other  language,  some  of  which  I 
have  quoted  at  the  commencement  of  this  paragraph,  was  highly 
improper,  and  even  impious  and  blasphemous ;  out  of  teaching, 
founded  on  such  unwarrantable  assumptions,  no  good  can  come, 
no  matter  how  excellent  it  otherwise  might  be. 

But  what  will  probably  surprise  many  persons,  is  that  a 
large  proportion  of  his  te^hing  was  very  far  from  good,  in  feet 
was  positively  bad,  and  the  majority  of  what  is  good  was  not 
his  own,  in  fact  it  was  stolen  from  others ;  I  shall  not  go  into 
this  matter  exhaustively,  although  it  is  very  important,  but 
shall  do  so  sufficiently  to  establish  what  I  have  asserted.  Now 
concerning  bad  doctrines : 

In  Matthew  v.  17,  18,  he  says,  "Think  not  I  am  come 
*'  to  destroy  the  law,  or  the  prophets,  I  am  not  come  to  destroy 
"but  to  fulfil  ....  one  jot  or  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass 
**  from  the  law,  &c. " ;  he  therefore  endorses  the  barbarous  rites 
of  Leviticus  with  all  the  sacrificing,  blood-smirching,  and  beastly 
details  about  fat,  liver,  caul,  &c. — In  Matt.  viii.  11,  12,  and 
Luke  xiii.  28,  we  hear  that,  although  many  shall  be  cast  out, 
Abraham  and  Jacob  shall  be  seen  sitting  down  in  heaven  ;  he 
therefore  endorses  and  approves  of  the  actions  of  these  two 
dishonourable  men,  approves  of  Abraham's  passing  one  wife  oflf 
as  his  sister,  and  turning  another  out  of  doors,  approves  of 
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Jacob's  deception  upon  Isaac  in  the  matter  of  Esau,  and  in 
fact  he  evidently  does  not  know  right  from  wrong  in  such 
matters.^In  Matt.  v.  29,  30,  he  tells  us  to  pluck  out  our  right 
eye,  and  to  cut  off  our  right  hand,  if  these  members  offend 
us,  which  if  taken  literally  certainly  inculcates  a  very  improper 
mutilation,  for  if  a  man  does  such  a  thing,  he,  to  a  certainty, 
renders  himself  less  useful  to  others,  and  more  or  less  casts  a 
burden  upon  them  ;  it  is  moreover  suicide  in  a  minor  degree, 
and,  whether  taken  literally  or  figuratively,  it  engenders  a 
culpable  discontent  with  that  which  God  has  awarded  us,  and 
does  not  exhort  mankind  to  make  the  best  of  their  troubles,  as  it 
should  do. — In  Matt.  v.  34, 35,  he  states  that  "  heaven  is  God's 
^  throne,  and  earth  is  His  footstool ",  an  expression  which  fosters 
a  preposterous  notion  of  Him,  and  in  no  wise  gives  the  idea 
that  He  is  the  all-pervading  Spirit  which  caused  and  gives 
life  to  the  universe.-^In  Matt.  V.  39,  he  positively  orders  his 
disciples  not  to  resist  evil  ("  resist  not  evil "),  and  proceeds 
with  the  absurd  injunction  that  if  a  man  "smite  thee  on 
"  the  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  side  also  ". — In  Luke 
xvi.  8,  9,  we  have,  "And  the  Lord  commended  the  unjust 
"  steward  because  he  had  done  wisely,  for  the  children  of  this 
**  world  are  in  their  generation  wiser  than  the  children  of 
"  light ;  and  I  say  unto  you,  make  unto  yourselves  friends  of 
"  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness ;  that,  when  ye  fail,  they 
"  may  receive  you  into  everlasting  habitations."  Now  this  is 
either  very  wicked  or  else  it  is  unintelligible,  but  that  which  is 
unintelligible  can  not  be  good  doctrine,  for  it  does  not  teach ;  so 
it  is  bad  doctrine  or  no  doctrine,  and  if  a  man  does  not  mean 
what  he  says,  who  is  to  say  what  he  means  ? — ^In  Matt.  viii. 
21,  22,  we  hear  that  one  of  his  disciples,  having  lost  his  father, 
asked  for  leave  of  absence  to  go  and  bury  him,  and  that  Jesus 
gave  him  the  astounding  answer,  "  Follow  me,  and  let  the  dead 
**  bury  their  dead  "  ;  which,  whatever  it  may  mean,  certainly 
does  not  inculcate  that  filial  respect  which  is  proper  and  right ; 
in  fact  Jesus  in  his  own  person  is  represented  as  being  remark- 
ably disrespectful  to  his  mother,  witness  what  is  narrated  in 
Matthew  xii.  46  to  50,  and  told  also  in  Mark  iii.  31  to  35,  and 
Luke  viii.  19  to  21  ;  while  on  another  occasion,  recorded  by 
John,  in  ii.  1  to  11,  his  conduct  to  her  was  gross  in  the  extreme, 
"  Woman,  what  have  I  to  do  with  thee"?  are  words  which  none 
but  an  imgrateful,  low-minded,  and  thoroughly  bad  man,  or  a 
maniac,  would  use  to  his  mother,  especially  when  the  poor 
woman  had  done  nothing  to  provoke  the  churlishness  therein 
evinced*  In  fact  one  can  scarcely  read  the  Gospels  without 
observing  also  the  cross-grained,  crabbed  temper  which  goes 
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out  of  its  way  to  say  rude  things,  to  find  fault  without 
occasion,  and  to  be  generally  ill-tempered  and  contradictory ; 
for  instance,  when  a  foreign  woman  asks  for  his  assistance,  in 
Mark  vii.  26,  he  rudely  replies  that  "  it  is  not  meet  to  take  the 
*^  children's  bread  and  cast  it  unto  the  dogs".-^-In  Matthew  xix. 
16  to  24,  we  hear  of  a  young  man  who,  enquiring  what  he 
must  do  to  have  eternal  life,  is  told  to  keep  the  command- 
ments, and  on  his  replying  that  he  had  done  so  from  his  youth 
up,  instead  of  being  congratulated,  praised  or  encouraged,  is 
told  to  part  with  all  he  had  and  follow  Jesus :  while  in  Mark 
V.  18,  19,  we  hear  of  another  man  who  wished  to  follow  him, 
'*  howbeit  Jesus  sufiered  him  not  ".-r-In  Matthew  vi.  25  to  34, 
men  are  told,  "  take  no  thought  for  your  life,  what  ye  shall  eat, 
'*  or  what  ye  shall  drink,  nor  what  ye  shall  put  on,"  that  "  fowls 
'*  neither  sow,  reap,  nor  gather,"  that "  the  lilies  neither  toil  nor 
"  spin,  .  .  therefore  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow,  for  the 
**  morrow  shall  take  thought  for  the  things  of  itself",  this  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  direct  encouragement  to  laziness 
and  slovenliness,  leading  first  to  starvation  and  thence  to 
robbery. — rThe  very  fact  that  Jesus  is  described  as  not  being  the 
child  of  his  mothers  husband,  and  that  although  he  lived  to  be 
thirty-three,  did  not  marry,  is  not  a  good  example,  while  the 
following  words  from  Luke  xiv.  26,  are  about  as  bad  as  bad  can 
be,  ^  If  any  man  come  to  me,  and  hate  not  his  father,  and 
'*  mother,  and  wife,  and  children,  and  brethren,  and  sisters, 
"  yea,  and  his  own  life  also,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple  "  ;  a  large 
proportion  therefore  of  his  teaching  was  very  far  from  good,  and 
some  of  it  was,  as  I  have  said,  positively  bad. 

Other  items  of  doctrine,  again,  are  actually  silly  and  incon- 
sistent ;  in  Matthew  xviii.  21,  22,  Peter  enquires  if  he  shall  for- 
give his  brother  as  often  as  seven  times  if  he  sin  against  him, 
and  is  told  that  he  must  forgive  him  seventy  times  seven  times ; 
the  word  brother  in  this  case  of  course  means  everybody ;  no 
mention  is  made  that  regret  must  follow  the  sin  before  forgive- 
ness is  to  be  due,  therefore,  man  by  this  rule  would  have  a 
right  to  imconditional  forgiveness  from  his  fellow-man  here, 
and  by  the  same  rule  ftom  God  hereafter,  for  we,  who  can  be 
injured  by  such  acts,  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  be  kinder, 
better,  and  more  forgiving  than  God  who  cannot  be  injured. 
— In  Matthew  v.  48  we  are  ordered,  ^'  Be  ye  therefore  perfect, 
"  even  &s  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect "  ;  this  is 
sheer  nonsense,  how  can  man  be  as  perfect  as  God  ?  Man  is 
not  even  an  angel,  and  what  is  more,  he  is  not  expected  to  be  ; 
all  things  must  be  judged  of  according  to  their  natures,  a  dog 
is  judg^  by  the  standard  of  dogs,  a  rose  by  the  standard*  of 
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roses,  and  assafoetida  by  the  standard  of  assafoetida ;  Ood  would 
not  judge  man  by  the  standard  of  angels,  much  less  would 
He  expect  man  to  be  as  perfect  as  Himself. — In  Matthew  v.  17 
Jesus  states  that  he  has  not  come  to  destroy  the  law,  but  to 
fulfil  it ;  yet  in  verses  31  and  32  of  the  same  chapter  he  quite 
upsets  the  law  gn  the  matter  of  divorcement,  and  in  33  to  37 
upon  the  matter  of  oaths ;  while  as  regards  the  Sabbath,  in 
John  V.  16  to  18,  we  are  definitely  told  that  he  had  "  broken 
'*  the  Sabbath,"  as  also  in  Mark  ii.  27,  and  Luke  xiii.  15,  that 
he  justifies  the  so  doing;  I  am  not  now  enquiring  whether  he 
was  right  or  wrong,  I  am  merely  showing  here  that  his  utter- 
ances are  inconsistent,  as  we  may  see  again,  for  instance,  in 
Matthew  v.  16,  and  vi.  1,  which  are  incompatible  with  each 
other,  thus,  "  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men  that  they 
"  may  see  your  good  works  ",  and  "  Take  heed  that  ye  do  not 
'*  your  alms  before  men,  to  be  seen  of  them  ".  It  matters  not 
that  these  and  other  passages  I  have  quoted  were  taken  from 
the  writings  of  others,  that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  many  of 
his  doctrines  are  bad,  others  silly,  and  others  inconsistent,  for 
in  uttering  them  he  has  endorsed  them  as  much  as  if  he  had 
originated  them. 

Now  concerning  his  miracles ;  supposing  for  one  moment 
that  they  were  true,  there  are  many  of  them  from  which  no 
good  or  moral  lesson  could  be  derived  ;  for  instance,  in  Mark  ii. 
10,  11,  the  reason  for  healing  a  man  with  the  palsy,  is  definitely 
stated  to  have  been  in  order  to  show  certain  scribes  that  he 
could  do  so  if  he  liked  ;  consequently,  even  the  man  who  was 
cured  had  no  cause  for  gratitude,  although  he  profited  by  it, 
Jesus  working  at  the  time  wholly  and  solely  for  himself,  and 
not  curing  the  man  as  a  reward,  or  as  a  mode  of  inculcating  any 
good  lesson.  In  Mark  xi.  12  to  14,  and  20,  we  read  that  being 
hungry,  and  seeing  a  fig-tree  afar  off,  he  went  up  to  it  to  look 
for  figs  ;  but,  as  the  season  for  figs  was  not  yet,  he  found  none, 
and  therefore  said  unto  itj  "  Let  no  man  eat  fruit  of  thee  here- 
"  after  for  ever  ",  on  which  we  hear  that  "  the  fig-tree  dried  up 
"  from  the  roots  ".  Now  a  fig-tree  is  a  valuable  property,  requir- 
ing care  in  its  cultivation,  supposing  the  story  true,  it  would, 
therefore,  be  a  wanton  act  of  sheer  mischief  to  destroy  another 
man's  fig-tree,  simply  because  it  did  not  bear  fruit  out  of  its 
season.  So  with  the  herd  of  swine  mentioned  in  Matthew  viii. 
30,  Luke  viii.  32,  and  Mark  v.  11,  which  the  latter  puts  at  about 
two  thousand,  and  which  consequently  must  have  been  worth 
a  great  deal  of  money ;  what  possible  moral  lesson  can  there 
be  in  destroying  2,000  pigs  belonging  to  one  man  or  men,  who 
have  given  no  offence  and  done  no  wrong,  merely  to  gratify  the 
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request  of  a  legion  of  devils  who  had  been  cast  out  of  another 
man  ?  Were  this  thing  true  it  would  be  a  monstrous  abuse  of 
power,  but  being  false,  it  is  a  fable  without  a  moral. 

Right  is  right,  no  matter  who  does  it,  and  wrong  is  wrong 
by  the  same  rule ;  it  is  not  the  person  who  panctifies  the  act, 
but  the  act  that  sanctifies  the  person ;  this,  however,  is  a 
principle  lost  sight  of  in  both  Old  and  New  Testament,  the 
wrong  done  by  Abraham  in  casting  Hagar  adrift,  by  Jacob  in 
deceiving  his  father,  by  Moses  in  slaying  the  Egyptian,  and 
all  such  acts,  were  not  rendered  justifiable  and  good  by  being 
performed  by  these  people,  who  are  clerically  supposed  to  have 
been  privileged,  nor  would  these  acts  of  Jesus  have  been  justi- 
fiable, even  if  he  had  had  the  power  to  perform  them. 

Take  the  matter  of  Peter  as  another  instance ;  what  possible 
moral  lesson  can  be  learned  from  that  ?     Matthew,  in  xvi.  13  to 
20,  relates  that  Jesus  first  asked  his  disciples.  Whom  men  said 
that  he  was;   and  then.  Whom  they  said  that  he  was;    on 
which  Simon  Peter  answered,  "  Thou  art  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 
**  living  God  ",  and  quite  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  John  informs 
us  in  i.  40  to  42,  that  Andrew,  brother  to  Simon  Peter,  son  of 
Jona,  had  previously  gone  to  him  and  said,  "  We  have  found 
'*  the  Messias,  which  is,  being  interpreted,  the  Christ ",  Matthew 
states  that  Jesus  exclaimed,  "  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bar- 
**  Jona :  for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but 
"  my  Father  which  is  in  Heaven,  and  I  say  unto  thee  that  thou 
**  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church  ;  and 
**  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.     And  I  will  give 
'*  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  :  and  whatso- 
**  ever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  Heaven,  and 
'*  whatsoever  thou   shalt   loose   on   earth   shall   be   loosed  in 
"  Heaven".     Now  over  and  above  the  fact  that  a  reason  is  here 
assigned  which  is  such  a  blunder  that  it  proves  Jesus  had  no 
superhmnan  knowledge,  and  therefore  could  have  no  super- 
human power,  it  shows  also  that  Peter  was  grossly  dishonour- 
able, for  had  he  been  otherwise  he  would  have  said, "  Nay,  Lord, 
"  flesh  and  blood  did  reveal  it  to  me,  for  it  was  my  brother 
**  Andrew  who  told  me,  and  Andrew  heard  it  from  your  cousin 
"  John  (the  Baptist)".     But  again,  supposing  this  to  have  been 
otherwise  and  that  Peter  really  had  spoken  by  inspiration,  that 
would  be  no  reason  for  such  a  preposterous  promotion ;  just 
because  he  said  that  which  his  master  was  fishing  for  him  to  say, 
is  no  reason  why  he  should  forthwith  be  invested  with  the  keys 
of  Heaven,  and  that  what  he  binds  on  earth  is  to  be  boimd  in 
Heaven,  and  what  he  looses  on  earth  is  to  be  loosed  in  Heaven. 
Pray  what  would  God  be  if  this  were  so  ?    He  certainly  would 
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not  be  master  in  His  own  universe ;  and  yet  men  read  these 
things,  and  represent  Peter  the  Apostle  in  pictures,  carrying 
two  large  keys,  without  observing  that  all  this  is  high  treason 
to  the  Majesty  of  God. 

But  lest  there  should  be  any  misunderstanding  about  it,  we 
hear  further  on,  in  Matthew  xix.  27,  28,  that  when  Peter,  who, 
with  his  brother,  had  left  his  fishing-nets  under  the  promise 
that  they  should  catch  men  (Matthew  iv.  18  to  20),  represented 
to  Jesus  that  they  had  forsaken  all  and  followed  him,  and  asked 
what  their  reward  should  be,  we  find  that  they  are  immediately 
popped  over  the  heads  of  Solomon  and  David,  through  whom 
descent  is  claimed  for  Christ  himself,  and  also  over  Judah,  who 
begot  the  whole  tribe,  and  over  Joseph,  who  was  sold  into 
Egypt ;  for  twelve  thrones  are  given  them  in  Heaven,  and  they 
are  appointed  judges  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  who  living 
and  dead  must  then  have  amounted  to  at  least  a  hundred 
million  souls.  If  such  random  talk  as  this  were  true,  if  such 
impieties  could  alter  facts,  what,  I  say,  would  be  God's  position  ? 
Are  we  to  suppose  the  Creator  receiving  these  twelve  men  and 
requesting  Michael  and  Gabriel  to  escort  them  to  their  heavenly 
thrones  ;  or,  having  "  committed  all  judgment  to  the  Son,"  as 
John  assures  us  in  v.  22,  on  the  authority  of  Jesus,  who  in  his 
turn  hands  over  so  large  a  portion  to  Peter  and  the  other 
boatmen,  are  we  to  suppose  that  God  retires  from  his  position 
altogether  ? — Peter  too,  of  all  people, — ^Peter,  heigh  ho  ! — This 
thing  is  sickening. 

A.D.  31.  Mark  XIV. 

66  And  as  Peter  was  beneath  in  the  palace,  there 
Cometh  one  of  the  maids  of  the  high  priest : 

67  And  when  she  saw  Peter  warming  himself,  she 
looked  upon  him  and  said.  And  thou  also  wast  with 
Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

68  But  he  denied,  saying,  I  know  not,  neither 
imderstand  I  what  thou  sayest.  And  he  went  out 
into  the  porch  ;  and  the  cock  crew. 

69  And  a  maid  saw  him  again,  and  began  to  say  to 
them  that  stood  by,  This  is  one  of  them. 

70  And  he  denied  it  again.  And  a  little  after,  they 
that  stood  by  said  again  to  Peter,  Surely  thou  art  one 
of  them:  for  thou  art  a  Galilsean,  and  thy  speech 
agreeth  thereto. 

71  But  he  began  to  curse  and  to  swear,  saying,  I 
know  not  this  man  of  whom  ye  speak. 

And  yet  Peter  carries  the  keys  of  Heaven,  and  what  he  binds 
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on  earth  is  bound  in  Heaven,  what  he  looses  on  earth  is  loosed  in 
Heaven.  Blind,  blind,  torpid-minded  Christians,  how  will  you 
ever  face  The  God,  the  Only  God,  Creator  of  Heaven  and 
earth,  aftei*  accepting  as  religion  such  treason  against  His 
supremacy ;  even  the  despised  Jew,  the  red  Indian  who  worships 
the  Great  Spirit,  the  savage  who  stands  gaping  at  the  moon 
beating  his  breast  and  saying  "  Oh  "  1  to  Him  whose  name  he 
pretends  not  to  know,  has  more  sense  than  to  imagine  that  a 
man  shall  judge  other  men  in  heaven,  while  you  accept  as 
doctrine  that  Peter  sits  there  on  a  throne  judging  the  dead, 
while  you  represent  him  carrying  the  keys  of  heaven,  and 
dedicate  churches  by  hundreds,  and  even  the  principal  cathedral 
in  Christendom,  to  Peter  who  lied,  Peter  who  cursed  and  swore, 
Peter  who  had  not  even  a  cur's  virtue  of  fidelity  to  his  master, 
but  who  sits  on  a  throne  in  heaven  judging  men,  forsooth,  as  if 
our  God  were  dead^ 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  parables  of  Jesus,  but 
he  did  not  invent  parables ;  a  parable  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  fable,  and  ^sop,  who  lived  nearly  six  hundred  years 
before  him,  was  a  more  original,  and  a  better,  fable  writer.  The 
parable  of  the  widow's  mite,  in  Mark  xii.  41  to  44,  is  based  on 
the  precept  of  Tobit  iv.  8,  9  ;  the  expression  of  Jesus  recorded 
by  Matthew  in  vi.  21  j  "  Where  your  treasure  is,  there  will  your 
**  heart  be  also,"  is  founded  on  ^sop's  fable  of  "  A  miser  who 
**  buried  his  gold  "  (No.  146  in  L'Estrange's  edition,  London, 
1694),  which  begins,  "  A  certain  covetous  rich  churl  sold  his 
^  .whole  estate  and  put  it  into  money,  which  he  melted  into  one 
'*  mass  and  buried  in  the  ground,  with  his  very  heart  and  soul 
**  in  the  pot  for  company  ".  The  denunciation  of  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  in  Matt,  xxiii.  13,  14,  15,  "  Ye  shut  up  the  kingdom 
'*  of  Heaven  against  men  ;  for  ye  neither  go  in  yourselves,  nor 
"  suffer  ye  them  that  are  entering  to  go  in,"  was  better  ex- 
pressed 600  years  previously  by  ^sop's  celebrated  fable  of  "  A 
"  Dog  in  a  Manger  ". 

Many  of  -^sop's  other  fables  appear  also  to  have  suggested 
parts  of  the  New  Testament,  such  as  (No.  1.)  the  cock  who 
prefers  a  barleycorn  to  a  diamond,  which  finds  its  paraphrase 
in  the  advice  in  Matthew  vii.  6  not  to  cast  pearls  before  swine, 
and  "  Jupiter's  Wedding"  (No.  185),  where  "all  the  tag-rag 
"  and  bob-tail "  are  stated  "  to  have  been  invited  ",  certainly 
furnished  the  idea  of  the  parable  in  Luke  xiv.  21  to  24,  where  a 
certain  lord  sent  out  into  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  city,  into 
the  highways  and  hedges,  that  they  might  bring  in  unto  the 
marriage  supper  the  poor,  the  maimed,  tJbe  halt,  and  the  blind. 
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It  must  not  however  be  imagined  that  because  ^sop  wrote  of 
Jupiter's  Wedding,  he  had  not  a  proper  knowledge  and  venera- 
tion for  the  true  God ;  his  letter  to  Ennus  forbids  such  an 
estimate  of  him,  thus :  ^  My  son,  worship  Grod  with  care  and 
**  reverence,  and  with  a  sincerity  of  heart  void  of  all  hypocrisy 
*'  or  ostentation ;  not  as  if  that  Divine  Name  and  Power  were 
^*  only  an  invention  to  frighten  women  and  children,  but  know 
"  that  God  is  Omnipresent,  True,  and  Almighty ;  have  a  care 
"  even  of  your  most  private  actions  and  thoughts,  for  God  sees 
^  through  you,  and  your  conscience  will  bear  witness  against 
^  you  ",  &c.,  &c.  Contrasting  these  words  of  ^sop,  the  pagan 
himchback  fable  writer,  with  the  so-called  Redeemer's  words  in 
Luke  xvi.  8,  9,  "  And  I  say  unto  you,  make  unto  yourselves 
**  friends  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness  ",  and  many  other 
passages,  I  say,  give  me  the  pagan's  precepts,  and  I  will  back 
them  and  his  fables  to  outlive  all  that  Christ  is  stated  to  have 
uttered  ;  fables  like  -Ssop's  Dog  and  his  Shadow ;  Countryman 
and  half-frozen  Snake ;  Town  Mouse  and  Country  Mouse  ;  The 
Lion  and  Mouse ;  King  Log  and  King  Stork ;  The  Belly  and 
Members  ;  The  Boy  and  false  Alarms ;  Death  and  the  Old  Man 
with  a  Burden  ;  The  Fox  and  Grapes  ;  The  Hare  and  Tortoise ; 
and  plenty  more,  though  2,400  years  old,  have  vitality  enough 
to  hold  their  own  with  anything  that  ever  was  written,  while  fis 
precept,  "  Keep  faith  with  all  men,  and  take  heed  of  thinking 
"  that  there  is  any  good  in  evil,  for  it  is  a  mistake  to  talk  of 
**  profitable  knavery  or  starving  honesty,  for  virtue  and  justice 
"  carry  all  that  is  good  and  profitable  along  with  them  ;  speak 
'*  ill  of  nobody,  and  listen  not  to  calumnies ;  let  no  man*  despair 
"  in  adversity,  nor  presmne  in  prosperity,  for  all  things  are 
"  changeable ;  propose  honest  things,  follow  wholesome  coun- 
**  sels,  and  leave  the  event  to  God  ",  is  equal  in  moral  tone  to 
anything  that  ever  was  written.  No  man  can  say  that  ^sop 
stole  his  fables,  they  are  too  original  for  that ;  his  dying  words, 
of  the  Old  Man  who  was  kicked  to  death  by  Asses,  addressed  to 
the  Delphians  who  murdered  him,  and  many  others  were  too 
apropos  to  be  borrowed,  therefore  we  have  no  right  to  assume 
that  his  precepts  were  not  original. 

Let  us  see  now  if  those  of  Jesus  were  original ;  to  go  through 
the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  with  this  view  woidd  be  both 
tedious  and  absurd,  I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  two  or 
three  pages,  selecting  the  celebrated  ^  Sermon  on  the  Mount  **, 
and  without  following  it  up  to  the  writings  of  pagan  authors, 
in  such  parts  as  may  have  been  taken  from  them,  I  shall  simply 
give  the  passages  from  the  Old  Testament  and  Apocrypha, 
from  which  a  sufficiently  large  portion  of  it  was  taken,  to  show 
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that  the  sermon  of  the  so-called  Son  of  Grod  was,  like  Moses's? 
ark  of  the  Covenant,  made  up  of  stolen  materials ;  for  although^ 
in  some  cases,  the  words  are  not  so  exactly  alike  as  to  strike 
most  people  immediately,  it  needs  but  moderate  powers  of  per- 
ception to  observe  that  the  ideas  are  the  same,  though  some- 
times presented  in  a  different  and  disguised  shape. 


Sayings  of  Jesus. 

Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit, 
for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  (Matt.  v.  3). 


OrigvnaZ  Author. 


Better  it  is  to  be  of  an  humble 
spirit,  than  to  divide  the 
spoil  with  the  proud  (Pro- 
verbs xvi.  19). 


Blessed  are  they  that  mourn, 
for  they  shall  be  comforted 
(Matt.  v.  4). 


The  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon 
me  ...  to  comfort  all  that 
mourn  (Isaiah  bd.  1,2). 

Oh  Lord,  thou  hast  turned 
for  me  my  mourning  into 
dancing    (Psalms    xzx.    10, 

11). 


Blessed  are  the  meek,  for 
they  shall  inherit  the  earth 
(Matt.  V.  5). 


The   meek    shall  inherit  the 
earth  (Psalms  xxxvii.  11). 


Blessed  are  they  which  do 
hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness,  for  they  shall 
be  filled  (Matt.  v.  6). 


This  is  the  heritage  of  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Lord,  and  their 
righteousness  is  of  me,  saith 
the  Lord.  Ho,  every  one 
that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to 
the  waters,  and  he  that  hath 
no  money ;  come  ye,  buy  and 
eat  without  money  and  with- 
out  price  (Isaiah  liv.  17  and 
Iv.  1). 


Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for 
they  shall  obtain  mercy 
(Matt.  V.  7). 


With  the  merciful  thou  wilt 
show  thyself  merciful  (2 
Sam.  xxii.  26). 


Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart, 
for  they  shall  see  God  (Matt. 
V.  8). 


He  that  hath  a  pure  heart 
shall  receive  the  blessing 
from  the  Lord  (Psalms  xiiv. 
4,5). 
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Sayings  of  Jesus  (cont.). 

Blessed  are  the  peacemakers, 
for  they  shall  be  called  the 
children  of  God  (Matt.  v.  9). 


Origvaal  Author  (cont.). 

To  the  counsellors  of  peace  is 
joy  (Proverbs  xiL  20). 


Blessed  are  they  which  are 
persecuted  for  righteousness' 
sake,  for  theirs  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  Blessed  are 
ye  when  men  shall  revile  you 
and  shall  say  all  manner  of 
evil  of  you  falsely  for  my 
sake  (Matt.  v.  10,  11). 


False  witnesses  are  risen  up 
against  me ;  I  had  fainted 
imless  I  had  believed  in  the 
goodness  of  the  Lord  in  the 
land  of  the  living  (Psalms 
xxvii.  12,  13). 


If  the  salt  have  lost  its  savour 
wherewith  shall  it  be  salted, 
it  is  thenceforth  good  for 
nothing  but  to  be  cast  out 
and  trodden  under  foot  of 
men  (Matt.  v.  13). 


Can  that  which  is  unsavoury 
be  eaten  without  salt?  the 
things  which  my  soul  re- 
fuseth  to  touch  are  as  my 
sorrowful  meat.  Oh  that  it 
would  please  God  to  destroy 
me  and  cut  me  oflF  (Job  vi. 
6  to  9). 


If  thou  bringest  thy  gift  to  the 
altar  and  there  rememberest 
that  thy  brother  hath  aught 
against  thee,  leave  there  thy 
gift  before  the  altar  and  go 
thy  way,  first  be  reconciled 
to  thy  brother  and  then 
come  and  offer  thy  gift 
(Matt.  V.  23,  24). 


And  the  Lord  said,  My  wrath 
is  kindled  against  thee,  for 
ye  have  not  spoken  of  me 
the  thing  that  is  right  as 
my  servant  Job  hath ;  there- 
fore take  seven  bullocks  and 
seven  rams  and  go  to  my 
servant  Job  and  offer  up  a 
burnt-offering,  and  my  ser- 
vant Job  shall  pray  for  you, 
for  him  will  I  accept  (Job 
xlii.  7,  8). 

Memo :  When  it  is  remembered  that  Eliphaz  and  his  two 
friends  to  whom  these  words  were  addressed  were  the  celebrated 
"  Job's  comforters"  who  had  tormented  him  in  his  affliction,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  doctrine  had  been  inculcated  many  centuries, 
some  say  1,500  years  before  Christ,  that  forgiveness  could  only 
be  obtained  after  an  apology  to,  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
wish  of,  the  party  injured. 
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Sayi/ags  of  JeswB  (cont*).  Origvrud  Author  (oont.). 


Ye  axe  the  light  of  the  world 
(Matt.  V.  14). 


The  path  of  the  just,  is  as  the 
shining  light  that  shineth 
unto  Sie  perfect  day  (Pro- 
verbs iv.  18). 


A  city  that  is  set  upon  a  hill 
cannot  be  hid  (Matt.  v.  14). 


They  shall  behold  the  land 
that  is  very  far  off  .... 
Look  upon  Zion,  the  city 
of  our  solemnities  (Isaiah 
xxxiii.  17,  20). 


Agree  with  thine  adversary 
quickly  whilst  thou  art  in 
the  way  with  him,  lest  the 
adversary  deliver  thee  to  the 
judge,  and  the  judge  deliver 
thee  to  the  officer  and  thou  be 
cast  into  prison  (Matt.  v.  25). 


Go  not  forth  hastily  to  strife; 
lest  thou  know  not  what  to 
do  when  thy  neighbour  has 
put  thee  to  shame,  debate 
thy  cause  with  thy  neigh- 
bour himself  (Proverbs 
8,9). 


I  say  imto  you  that  whosoever 
looketh  on  a  woman  to  lust 
after  her,  hath  committed 
adultery  with  her  already  in 
his  heart  (Matt.  v.  28). 


He  that  deviseth  to  do  evil 
shall  be  called  a  mischievous 
person,  the  thought  of  foolish- 

•  ness  is  sin  (Proverbs  zxiv. 
8,9). 


I  say  unto  you  swear  not  at 
all,  neither  by  heaven,  for  it 
is  Grod's  throne,  nor  by  the 
earth,  for  it  is  His  footstool 
(Matt.  V.  34,  35).    


Accustom  not  thy  mouth  to 
swearing,  neither  use  thyself 
to  the  naming  of  the  Holy 
One  (Ecclesiasticus  zxiii.  9). 


Ye  have  heard  it  said,  an  eye 
for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth,  but  I  say  unto  you 
that  ye  resist  not  evil,*  but 
whosoever  shall  smite  thee 
on  the  right  cheek  turn  to 
him  the  other  side  also 
(Matt.  V.  38,  39). 

*  The  impracticable  addition  made  to  the  original  firom  this  point  ia  no 
improrement  to  it.  _^^ 


Say  not,  I  will  render  to  the 
man  according  to  his  work, 
I  will  do  so  to  him  as  he 
hath  done  to  me  (Proverbs 
xxiv.  29). 


Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will 
be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in 
heaven  (Matt.  vi.  10). 


Our  God  is  in  the  heavens.  He 
has  done  whatever  He  hath 
pleased  (Psalms  cxv.  3). 
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Sayvngs  of  Jeaus  (cont.).  Origvruxl  Author  (cont.). 


Give  to  him  that  asketh  thee, 
and  from  him  that  would 
borrow  of  thee  turn  not 
thou  away  (Matt.  v.  42). 


Help  the  poor  and  turn  him 
not  away  for  his  poverty. 
Lose  thy  money  for  thy 
brother  and  thy  firiend,  thine 
alms  shall  fight  for  thee 
against  thine  enemies  .  •  • 
lend  to  thy  neighbour  in 
time  of  his  need,  and  pay 
thou  him  in  due  season. 
(Ecclesiasticus  zxiz.  9  to  IS 
and  2). 


When  ye  pray  use  not  vain  re- 
petitions as  the  heathen  do, 
for  they  think  that  they  shall 
be  heard  for  their  much 
speaking  (Matt.  vi.  7). 


Use  not  many  words  in  a  com- 
pany of  elders,  and  make 
not  much  babbling  when 
thou  prayest  (Ecclesiasticus 
vii.  14). 


Forgive  us  our  debts  as  we  for- 
give our  debtors  ...  if  ye 
forgive  men  their  trespasses 
your  heavenly  father  will 
also  forgive  you  (Matt. 
12  and  14). 


VI. 


Forgive  thy  neighbour  the  hurt 
he  hath  done  unto  thee,  so 
shall  thy  sins  also  be  for- 
civen  when  thou  prayest 
(Ecclesiasticus  xxviii.  2). 


Lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures 
in  heaven,  where  neither 
moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt, 
and  where  thieves  do  not 
break  through  nor  steal 
(Matt.  vL  20). 


Lay  up  thy  treasure  according 
to  tne  commandment  of  the 
most  High,  and  it  shall  bring 
thee  more  profit  than  gold 
(Ecclesiasticus  xziz.  11). 


Take  no  thought  what  ye  shall 
eat,  nor  what  ye  shall  drink, 
nor  wherewithal  shall  ye  be 
clothed  .  .  .  but  seek  ye 
first  the  kingdom  of  Godid 
His  rifi;hteousness,  and  all 
these  things  shall  be  added 
unto  you  (Matt.  vi.  31,  33). 


I  have  been  young  and  now 
am  old,  yet  nave  I  not  seen 
the  righteous  forsaken  nor 
his  seed  begging  bread 
(Psalms  zzzvii.  26). 
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Sayings  of  Jeous  (cont.). 

Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air,  for 
they  sow  not,  neither  do 
they  reap  nor  gather  into 
l)am8,  yet  your  heavenly 
Father  feedeth  them  (Ma,tt. 
vi.  26). 


Origvaal  Author  (cont.). 

Who  provideth  the  raven  his 
food  (Job  xxzviii.  41). 

He  giveth  to  the  beast  his 
food  and  to  the  young  ra- 
vens which  cry  (Psalms 
cxlvii.  9\ 

The  sea  wnerein  are  creeping 
things  both  small  and  great 
.  .  .  these  wait  upon  thee, 
that  thou  mayest  give  them 
their  meat  in  due  season 
(Psalms  civ.  25,  27). 


Take  ye,  therefore,  no  thought 
for  the  morrow,  for  the  mor- 
row shall  take  thought  for 
the  things  of  itself;  suffi- 
cient for  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof  (Matt.  vi.  34). 


Our  time  is  a  shadow  that 
passeth  away,  and  after  our 
end  there  is  no  returning; 
come  on  therefore  and  let  us 
enjoy  the  good  things  that 
are  present  (Wisdom  ii.  5, 6). 

And  behold  killing  of  sheep 
and  drinking  of  wine,  saying 
"  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for 
"to-morrow  we  shall  die" 
(Isaiah  xxii.  13). 

Memo :  At  first  sight  it  might*  appear  that  this  extremely 
subversive  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ  (which  would  commend  the 
butterfly  before  the  bee,  and  if  practised  among  men  would 
result  in  the  rapid  annihilation  of  the  race  that  practised  it,  as 
North  American  Indians,  who  neither  reap,  sow,  nor  gather  into 
barns,  are  disappearing  before  those  who  do)  was  in  consonance 
with  the  previous  utterances  quoted  from  the  Books  of  Wisdom 
and  Isais^ ;  but,  upon  looking  further,  we  see  that  it  is  a  mere 
parrot-like  repetition  of  words,  without  observing  the  sense,  for 
on  reference  to  verse  1  of  the  first  quotation,  t^i^?.  from  Wisdom, 
we  find  that  the  writer  states  that  these  are  the  words  of  "  the 
"  ungodly  **,  and  on  reading  the  verse  in  Isaiah,  which  follows 
the  one  above  quoted,  we  observe  that  the  prophet  adds  paren- 
thetically, "  and  it  was  revealed  in  mine  ears  by  the  Lord  of 
**  Hosts,  surely  this  iniquity  shall  not  be  purged  out  of  you  till 
"  ye  die,  saith  the  Lord  Grod  of  Hosts  ",  therefore  here  again, 
Jesus,  in  using  other  men's  thoughts  and  words,  has  spoiled  the 
moral  of  their  meaning. 
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Sayings  of  Jeavs  (cont.).  Origmal  Author  (cont.). 


Give  us  this    day  our  daily 
bread  (Matt.  vi.  11). 


Give  me  neither  poverty  nor 
riches,  feed  me  with  food 
convenient  for  me  (Proverbs 
:.  8). 


Give  not  that  which  is  holy 
imto  the  dogs,  neither  cast 
ye  your  pearls  before  swine, 
lest  they  trample  them  un- 
der their  feet  and  turn  again 
and  rend  you  (Matt.  vii.  6). 


Reprove  not  a  scomer,  lest  he 
hate  thee  (Proverbs  ix.  8). 

Speak  not  in  the  ears  of  a  fool, 
for  he  will  despise  the  wis- 
dom of  thy  words  (Proverbs 
znii.  9). 


Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you, 
seek  and  ye  shall  And,  knock 
and  it  shall  be  opened  unto 
jou.  For  every  one  that 
asketh  receiveth,  and  he 
that  seeketh  findeth,  and  to 
him  that  knocketh  it  shall 
be  opened  (Matt.  vii.  7,  8). 


Those  that  seek  me  early  shall 
find  me  (Proverbs  viii.  17). 

Ye  shall  seek  me,  and  find  me, 
when  ye  search  for  me  with 
all    your    heart    (Jeremiah 

XXLX.   13). 


All  things  whatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  to  you, 
do  ye  even  so  to  them  (Matt, 
vii.  12).  

Beware  of  false  prophets  which 
come  to  you  in  sheep's  cloth- 
ing, but  inwardly  they  are 
ravening  wolves  (Matthew 
vii.  15). 


Do  that  to  no  man  which  thou 
hatest  (Tobit  iv.  15). 


Thus  saith  the  Lord  concern- 
ing the  prophets  that  make 
my  people  err,  that  bite  with 
their  teeth,  and  cry  Peace 
(Micah  iii.  5). 


Not  every  one  that  saith  unto 
me  Lord  Lord,  shall  enter 
the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Many  will  say  unto  me  in 
that  day,  have  we  not  pro- 
phesied in  thy  name,  and 
then  I  will  profess  imto 
them,  I  never  knew  you, 
depart  from  me  ye  that  work 
iniquity  (Matt.  vii.  2 1,22,23). 


Israel  shall  cry  unto  me.  My 
God,  we  know  thee  I  Israel 
hath  cast  ofi"  the  thing  that 
is  good :  the  enemy  shall  pur- 
sue him  (Hosea  viii.  2,  3). 

Depart  firom  me  all  ye  workers 
of  iniquity  (Psalms  vi.  8). 
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Sayings  of  Jesua  (cont.). 

Do  men  gather  grapes  of 
thorns  or  figs  from  thistles  ? 
(Matthew  vii.  16). 


Original 


And  God  saith.  Let  the  earth 
bring  forth  the  fruit  tree- 
yielding  fruit  after  his  kind^ 
whose  seed  is  in  itself  (Gene- 
sis i.  11). 


By  their  fiTiits  ye  shall  know 
them  (Matthew  vii.  20). 


The  fruit  declareth  if  the  tree 
have  been  dressed  (Ecclesi- 
asticus  xxvii.  6). 


Whosoever  heareth  these  say- 
ings of  mine  and  doth  them, 
I  will  liken  him  unto  a  wise 
man  which  built  his  house 
upon  a  rock  .  •  .  and  every- 
one that  heareth  these  say- 
ings  of  mine,  and  doth  theix 
not,  shall  be  likened  imto  a 
foolish  man  which  built  his 
house  upon  the  sand  .  .  . 
the  winds  blew  and  beat 
upon  that  house,  and  it  fell 
(Matt.  vii.  24,  26,  27). 


His  foundation  is  in  the  holy 
mountains  (Psalms  Izzzvii. 

1). 

As  the  whirlwind  passes  so  is 
the  wicked  no  more,  but  the 
righteous  is  an  everlasting 
foundation  (Proverbs  x.  25). 

The  multiplying  brood  of  the 
ungodly  shall  not  thrive, 
nor  lay  any  fast  foimdation 
(Wisdom  iv.  3). 


Such  then  is  the  celebrated  "Sermon  on  the  Mount  **,  a  mere- 
picking  and  stealing  from  other  men's  brains  ;  the  divine  wis- 
dom, which,  as  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Saviour  of  man,  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  called  Christ,  is  supposed  to  have  possessed,  beings 
no  more  than  a  chance  medley  of  plagiarisms  from  the  writing* 
of  Moses,  Samuel,  David,  Solomon,  Isaiah,  Job,  Jeremiah,. 
Tobit,  Micah,  and  Jesus  son  of  Sirach,  known  as  Ecclesiasticus ; 
a  sermon,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  which  among  the  ignorant 
crowds  of  Galilee  may  have  soimded  well  enough,  but  to  the 
educated  scribes  of  Jerusalem  would  be  much  as  if  a  man,  pre- 
tending to  be  a  poet,  put  forth  nowadays  quotations  from 
Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  Byron  and  Bums  as  something  new. 
— Surely  the  Son  of  God  who  pretended  (according  to  John  viii. 
12)  to  be  "  the  light  of  the  world  "  might  have  written  his  own 
sermons,  and  not  taken  them  bit  by  bit  from  the  writings  of 
those  whom  he  had  called  "thieves  and  robbers  "  (John  x.  8). 
It  is  not  however  as  the  Son  of  God  that  we  are  now  consider-^ 
ing  him,  but  simply  as  "  a  very  good  man,  whose  teachings 
^  were  so  exceptionally  excellent,  that  we  owe  him  such  a  debt 
'^of  gratitude  as  fully  to  justify  the  veneration  paid  to  hia 
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"  memory  ** ;  and  as  I  have  shown  that  many  of  his  reputed 
sayings  were  impious  and  even  blasphemous,  and  his  teaching 
borrowed  from  others,  I  say  that  ne  is  not  entitled  to  any 
veneration,  far  less  to  the  disgraceful  adoration  of  him  paid  hy 
Christians,  who  bow  to  his  name  in  church,  though  they  do  not 
bow  to  the  name  of  God, 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  because  I  have  confined  my- 
self, in  the  above,  to  the  "  Sermon  on  the  Mount ",  that  the 
rest  of  the  utterances  of  Jesus  are  not  equally  borrowed,  or 
rather  stolen  from  others  ;  take  for  instance  Matthew  zxiv.  28,, 
"  wheresoever  the  carcase  is,  there  will  the  eagles  be  gathered! 
'* together",  and  compare  it  with  Job  xxdx.  28  to  30,  "The 
"  eagle  dwdleth  on  the  rock,  from  thence  she  seeketh  the  prey, 
**  her  eyes  behold  afar  oflF,  and  where  the  slain  are,  there  is 
**  she"; — or  compare,  "and  he  said,  there  will  I  bestow  all  my  fruit 
"  and  my  goods,  and  I  will  say  to  my  soul.  Soul,  thou  hast  muck 
"  goods  laid  up  for  many  years,  take  thine  ease,  eat,  drink,  and 
*'  be  merry ;  but  God  said  unto  him.  Thou  fool,  this  night  thy 
'*  soul  shall  be  required  of  thee,  then  whose  shall  those  things 
**  be,  which  thou  hast  provided  ?  "  (Luke  xii.  18  to  20),  with  the 
following  extract  from  Ecclesiasticus  xi.  18,  19,  "  There  is  that 
^^  waxeth  rich  by  his  wariness  and  pinching,  and  this  is  the 
"  portion  of  his  reward ;  whereas  he  says,  I  have  found  rest, 
**  and  now  will  eat  continually  of  my  goods,  and  yet  he  knoweth 
"  not  what  time  shall  come  upon  him,  that  he  must  leave  those 
"  things  to  others  and  die  ". — ^Take  again  Matthew  xxiii.  37  to* 
39,  "  How  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together,. 
^^  even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  imder  her  wings,  and 
"  ye  would  not ;  behold,  your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate, 
"  for  I  say  unto  you,  ye  shall  not  see  me  henceforth  ",  and  it  is 
equally  evident  that  the  idea  and  mode  of  expressing  it,  are 
alike  borrowed  from  2  Esdras  i.  30  and  33,  "  I  gathered  you 
**  together  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings,, 
"but  now,  what  shall  I  do  unto  you?      I  will  cast  you  out 
'*  from  my  face ;  thus  saith  the  Almighty  Lord,  Your  house  is: 
"  desolate,  I  will  cast  you  out  as  the  wind  doth  stubble ". — 
So  with  the  threat  in  Mark  xiii.  24  and  Matthew  xxiv.  29, 
**  The  sun  shall  be  darkened  and  the  moon  shall  not  give  her 
"  light ",  which  is  a  mere  repetition  of  Joel  iii.  15,  written  800; 
years  previously,  '*  the  sun  and  the  moon  shall  be  darkened^ 
"  and  the  stars  shall  withdraw  their  shining  "• 

In  fact,  throughout  his  utterances,  it  wiU  not  only  be  found 
that  the  ideas,  figures  and  expressions  are  borrowed  indis-- 
criminately  from  either  the  Old  Testament  and  Apocrypha,  or 
else  from  the  pagan  writers  who  preceded  him,  but  it  will  alsa 
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•be  observable  that  they  are  often  uttered  apropos  of  nothing  at 
aU,  which  brings  ns  back  to  the  celebrated  ^^  Sermon  on  the 
'** Mount";  now  when  it  is  remembered  that  his  disciples  are 
•stated  to  have  been  present  when  this  sermon  was  preached, 
-and  in  Luke's  version  both  Matthew  and  Simon  are  mentioned 
by  name,  one  version  having  been  written  by  Matthew,  the 
^ther  by  Luke  (at  the  dictation  of  Simon,  who  could  not  write), 
«ne  can  not  but  reflect  that,  if  these  men  had  ever  heard  Jesus 
preach  this  sermon,  they  would  have  remembered  whether  he 
was  sitting  down  on  a  mountain,  or  standing  up  on  a  plain, 
and  the  fact  that  they  thus  differ  leads  one  to  doubt  whether 
these  words  were  ever  spoken  by  him.     On  looking  closer  at 
them  we  find  that  this  much  vaunted  sermon  is  entirely  com- 
posed of  unconnected,  unconsecutive  matter,  rattled  off  like  a 
gipsy's  patter ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  bulk  of  it  is 
taken   from   Solomon,   Isaiah,   Job,  Tobit,  Micah,  and  other 
-Jewish  writers,  and  as  we  further  know  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  Jewish  literature  has  been  lost,  it  is  highly  questionable 
whether  any  saying  of  Jesus,  which  is  worth  repeating,  is 
really  original,  so  that,  had  we  not  already  dismissed  the  idea 
of  his  superhiunan  nature,  we  should  either  have  been  forced 
to  admit  that  the  "Son  of  God"  drew  his  wisdom  from  his 
Hebrew  predecessors  and  certain  pagan  writers,  or  to  plead  that 
he  never  said  these  things  which  have  been  the  chief  basis  of 
the  praise  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  him,  and  the  feet 
that  we  are  now  only  considering  him  in  the  light  of  a  man,  on 
whose   teachings   Christianity  is   founded,  merely  lessens  the 
height  he  falls  from  but  makes  no  difference  in  the  depth  to 
which  he  now  falls,  a  mere  pretender  of  bygone  times,  threaten- 
ing hell  and  damnation,  stripped  of  all  the  imaginary  mira- 
culous power  his  biographers  have  falsely  attributed  to   him, 
and  of  his  borrowed  plumage  made  up  of  other  men's  sayings, 
whom  he  included  in  his  famous  words,  "  all  that  ever  came 
'^  before  me  are  thieves  and  robbers  "  (John  x.  8). 


Turning  now  to  another  branch  of  the  subject ;  the  Collect 
for  the  second  Sunday  in  Advent  speaks  of  "  the  blessed  hope 
"  of  everlasting  life,  which  Thou  hast  given  us  in  our  Saviour 
"Jesus  Christ";  this  and  kindred  expressions  have,  whether 
designedly  or  not,  led  to  the  wide-spread  notion  that  we  owe  to 
Jesus,  called  Christ,  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
but  nothing  could  be  more  erroneous.  That  doctrine,  as  I 
^all  presently  show,  is  far  older  than  Christianity,  and  more- 
over at  whatever  time,  and  in  whatever  form,  it  may  have  been 
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first  promulgated,  the  thoughts  which  gave  rise  to  it  are 
nothing  more  than  must  always  have  sprung  up  spontaneously 
in  any  thoughtful  and  logical  mind,  when  dwelling  on  the 
subject  of  life  and  death  ;  no  superhuman  revelation  or  ability 
was  necessary  for  such  a  mind  to  observe,  even  in  the  earliest 
days  any  more  than  it  would  be  to-day,  that  all  things  were 
made  for  man,  that  all  things  lead  up  to  him,  that  nis  wee 
tiny  flickering  mind  or  soul  daily  expands  from  the  hour  he  is 
bom,  that  all  things  minister  to  the  nourishment  of  his  body 
and  are  consumed,  that  in  due  course  that  body  comes  to  its 
perfection,  but  not  so  the  soul  or  mind,  which  grows  stronger 
long  after  the  body  attains  its  prime,  and  that,  so  to  speak,  the 
mind  consumes  even  the  vigour  of  the  body  at  last  and  then 
leaves  it ;  no  reflective  mind  could  ever  have  thought  that  all 
this  was  to  end  in  nothing,  and  therefore  would  most  certainly 
enquire  of  himself  what  had  the  earth  yielded*  her  increase 
for?  Certainly  not  for  the  vegetables  and  meat  which  man 
had  consumed,  nor  for  the  body  left  behind  to  rot,  consequently 
that  increase  could  only  have  been  yielded  in  order  to  support 
the  body  for  the  sake  of  the  mind  while  it  was  being  developed 
therein,  from  its  little  flickering  spark  of  sense  and  reason  at 
infancy,  to  the  master  mind  of  mature  manhood.  Any  man, 
thus  thinking  out  the  problem  for  himself,  could  scarcely  fail 
to  observe  also,  that  by  the  time  we  have  learned  how  to  live, 
we  have  to  die  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  just  as  we  were  bom 
without  having  a  voice  in  the  matter,  and  would  naturally 
infer  from  all  these  things  that  this  death  is  not  the  end  of  our 
life,  whether  our  birth  were  the  beginning  of  it  or  not,  for  the 
result  accomplished,  if  our  life  here  were  all,  would  be  far  too  in- 
adequate for  the  means  adopted,  and  he  woidd  consequently  con- 
clude that  there  is  another  life  besides  this,  and  that  the  reason 
why  we  die  just  about  the  time,  or  soon  after,  when  we  have 
learned  to  live,  is  because  we  have  accomplished  th^t  for  which 
we  were  privileged  to  live  here,  namely  as  a  preparation  for 
another  state  of  existence,  and  he  would  depict  that  other 
life  to  himself  in  various  ways  according  to  whether  he  was 
happy  minded,  hopeful,  gloomy,  vindictive,  superstitious  or 
philosophical. 

The  "happy  hunting  ground"  of  the  North  American 
Indians,  the  Walhalla  of  the  Goths,  the  other  side  of  Styx  of 
the  fioman  mjrthology,  the  paradise  of  the  Easterns,  and  the 
fairy  land  of  the  Aryans,  all  prove  the  universal  belief  in  another 
life  ;  but  confining  ourselves  to  what  we  know  to  be  antecedent 
to  Christ,  and  therefore  to  that  which  can  not  possibly  have 
been  derived  from  him,  I  will  point  to  a  few  positive  cases. — 
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Take  for  instance  the  Gymnosophists,  who  were  a  set  of  Indian 
philosophers,  famous  in  antiquity ;  they  believed  in  the  immor- 
tality and  transmigration  of  the  soul,  and  threw  themselves 
into  a  pile  of  burning  wood,  when  they  became  old  or  infirm, 
to  prevent  the  miseries  of  advanced  age  ;  one  of  them  named 
Calamus,  thus  burned  himself  in  the  presence  of  Alexander  the 
Chreat  about  327  B.c. ;  for  which  see  Ency.  Brit.y  articles 
*  Oymnoaophists  and  Chronology. — But,  going  further  back,  the 
doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  which  in  fact  is  only 
another  version  of  a  second  life,  was  preached  long  before 
Buddha  was  bom,  and  the  endless  changes,  of  perpetually 
diflFering  forms  of  painful  life,  which  the  doctrine  maintained, 
caused  Ufe  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  burden  that  could  not  be 
got  rid  of,  until  about  350  B.C.  Buddha  taught  that  by  being 
good  in  this  world,  future  life  could  be  avoided  and  the  soid 
would  be  re-absorbed  in  the  divinity. — Nor  is  it  only  among 
the  northern  and  extreme  eastern  nations  that  immortality  of 
the  soul  was  an  accepted  doctrine  long  before  the  time  of 
Christ,  for  although  the  Jewish  Scriptures  have  very  little  to 
say  on  the  subject,  we  read  in  Psalms  cxxxiii.  3,  "  the  Lord 
"  commanded  the  blessing,  even  life  for  evermore",  and  whether 
David  wrote  the  Psalms,  as  is  supposed  by  many  (in  which 
case  they  were  written  about  1050  B.C.),  or  whether  he  did 
not,  matters  little  for  our  present  purpose,  for  they  are  no  doubt 
as  ancient  as  David  or  thereabouts. — It  is,  however,  to  the 
Egyptian  mjrthology  of  about  1500  B.C.,  viz.  at  least  3,300  years 
ago,  that  we  must  look  for  the  most  palpable  evidence  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  did  not  take  its  rise 
from  the  Jesus  Christ  who  is  stated  to  have  been  crucified  1,846 
years  ago,  for  the  whole  religion,  or  more  properly  speaking 
mythology,  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  is  based  upon  the  most 
positive  doctrines  of  a  future  Ufe,  and  all  their  papyri,  mummy 
cases,  and  temple  ruins,  away  and  away  back  to  the  pyramid 
period,  prove  it  incontestibly.  As  stated  by  Cooper,  in  his 
Archaic  Dictionary,  **  the  most  common  of  all  the  Egyptian 
"  symbols  "  was  the  Ankh,  which,  in  his  article  on  the  subject, 
he  describes  as  being  "  in  the  form  of  a  handled  cross,  resem- 
^  bling  the  St.  Anthony's  cross  ".  Champollion,  in  1.  Article 
Amoriy — 3.  Article  Nef, —  66.  Article  Neith, — 9.  Article  Pthay&c. 
speaks  of  it  as  **  embl6me  de  la  vie  divine  ",  namely,  '*  emblem 
'*  of  divine  life  ",  and,  as  we  learn  from  Cooper,  in  the  article 
already  quoted,  "  it  is  always  borne  in  the  hands  of  the  gods, 
"  and  symbolically  laid  on  the  lips  of  the  mummy  to  revive  it " ; 
reviving  a  mummy  can  mean  nothing  else  but  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead,  and  the  whole  of  the  Funereal  Bitual  of  the 
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Ancient  Egyptians,  from  which  we  shall  hereafter  have  to  quote, 
is  a  mass  of  blasphemous  pretension  to  give  details,  as  to  what 
happens  to  the  deceased  in  his  passage  to  the  judgment  hall  of 
Osiris  in  the  other  world. 

But  this  brings  us  to  a  very  important  portion   of  this 
Chapter,  namely,  the  connection  of  Jesus,  called  Christ,  with 
the  god  Horus  of  the  ancient  Egyptians ;  a  nation  which  may 
fairly  be  considered  the  head  and  front  of  idolatry,  a  nation  to 
whom  it  has  never  been  pretended  that  any  revelation  has  ever 
been  made  by  the  true  God,  and  from  whom  no  religious  truths 
can  come,  for  that  which  is  bom  of  idolatry  perpetually  harks 
ba^k  to  its  source,  and  Christianity  is  bred  therefrom ;  Christ  of 
1,879  years  ago,  and  Horus  of  3,300  years  ago  or  more,  being  one 
and  the  same.     In  the  next  Chapter  I  shall  have  to  trace  who 
Horus  was,  and  who  his  parents  were  ;  for  the  present  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  the  connection  between  Horus  and  Christ, 
the  shadowy  reflex  of  a  still  more  ancient  myth,  for  he  whom 
Christians  worship  was  not  onlyoio  Son  of  God,  he  was  not 
even  a  man,  but  a  mere  phantom,  got  up  to  act  for  political 
purposes,  or  rather  fabled  to  have  so  spoken  and  acted,  but 
with  no  more  real  existence  than  the  genii  of  a  fairy  tale.    The 
doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  as  preached  by  him,  or 
rather  by  those  who  spoke  by  his  imaginary  mouth,  having  been 
borrowed,  together  with  many  other  matters  •  which  pass  for 
religion,  from  the  idolatrous  priests  of  Egypt,  who,  in  their 
turn,  appear  to  have  inherited  from  the  days  of  Joseph,  son  of 
Jacob,  certain  ideas  upon  the  subject  from  the  Hamite  philo- 
sophers, and  other  thinking  men  of  the  Misrai,  who,  having 
worked  out  for  themselves  tnat  such  immortality  of  the  human 
soul  must  be  true,  or  this  world  would  be  a  farce  without  a 
purpose,  a  sorry  joke  without  a  point,  had  imparted  that  faith, 
as  men  might  now  do  in  matters  concerning  the  sciences,  in 
humility,  but  with  full  belief;  and  from  them  the  Hebrews, 
never  having  mastered  the  philosophy  and  its  logical  proofs, 
though  they  mastered  the  Misrai,  took  up  the  doctrine  and 
made  up  in  assertion  and  profane  pretensions  what  they  lacked 
in   capacity  to  maintain  it  by  logical  sequence  and  demon- 
stration. 

Without  pretending  to  exhaust  the  subject,  or  to  bring 
forth  anything  like  all  that  might,  and  sooner  or  later  most 
probably  will  be,  adduced,  to  prove  that  Christianity  is  a 
rSchauffe  or  hash-up  of  other  and  more  ancient  idolatries,  I 
will  point  to  a  few  unmistakable  points  of  resemblance,  as 
evinced  by  a  comparison  of  the  New  Testament  with  such  of 
the  far  more  ancient  Egyptian  tenets,  as  are  now  extant,  more 
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especially  the  Funereal  Situal,  of  whicli  portions  are  still  found 
in  the  mmnmy  cases,  or  coffins,  of  those  who  died  after  Joseph 
was  sold  in  Egypt,  and  centuries  before  Jesus  Christ  was  bom. 

The  Trinity. 


^  There  are  three  that  bear  re-    "  The  genealogy  of  the  Gods 

''  cord  in  heaven,  the  Father,        *'  represents  the  divinities  of 

"the  Word,  and  the  Holy        **the  three    orders    as  one 

"  Ghost,    and    these    three        "  indivisible  whole "  (Bun- 

"  are  one  "  (1  John  v.  7).  sen's  Egypty  i.  440). 

**Go  ye  therefore  and  teach 

"  all  nations,  baptizing  them 

"  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 

"the    Son,    and  the    Holy 

"  Ghost "  (Matt,  xxviii.  19). 
^  The  Father  is  God,  the  Son 

"  is  God,  and  the  Holy  Ghost 

"  is  God,  and  yet  there  are 

"not  three   Gods   but   one 

"  God ''  (The  Creed   of  St. 

Athanasius). 

It  is  therefore  palpably  evident,  and  clear,  that  the  bewilder- 
ing and  absurd  doctrine  that  three  are  one,  and  that  one  is  three, 
is  common  to  the  Christian  religion  and  to  Egyptian  idolatry, 
which  being  double  as  old  as  Christianity  is  no  doubt  the 
source  of  it,  as  the  Egyptian  superstitions,  and  mysterious 
dogmas,  being  well  established  at  the  time  Christianity  arose, 
might  readily  influence  the  rising  creed,  but  the  converse  is 
impossible  ;  that  is  to  say,  an  idolatry  which  is  3,300  years  old 
could  not  have  had  its  origin  in  a  revelation  from  heaven  which 
is  only  1,850  years  old;  and  as  the  two  are  inseparably  con- 
nected (for  it  is  not  a  question  of  four  are  one  and  one  is  four, 
nor  seven  are  one  and  one  is  seven,  nor  five  are  two  and  two  are 
five,  or  any  other  preposterous  contradiction,  but  the  identical 
three  are  one  and  one  is  three,  in  question),  it  is  therefore  evi- 
dent, that  the  Trinity  dogma  or  tenet,  which  forms  so  important 
a  feature  of  Christianity,  that  "  he  who  will  be  saved  must  thus 
"  think  of  the  Trinity  "  (/See  Athanasian  Creed),  is  derived  from 
the  far  more  ancient  and  idolatrous  worship  of  the  Pagan 
Egyptians. 


CHRISTIANITY. 
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Father  and  Son, 


**  If  I  do  not  the  works  of  my 
'* Father,  believe  me  not" 
(John  X.  37). 

**  And  lo,  a  voice  from  heaven 
saying,  This  is  My  beloved 
Son"  (Matt.  iii.  17). 


(( 


I  do  the  things  of  my  Father 
"  Osiris  ". 


(( 


(( 


*<  I  am  His  Beloved  Son  ". 
(See  The  Funereal  Ritual^ 
chapter  Ixxiii.  in    Bimsen's 
Egypt,   vol.    v.    pages   215 
and  216.) 


The  Ward. 


**  In  the  beginning  was  the 
"  Word,  and  the  Word  was 
"  with  God,  and  the  Word 
"  was  God,  the  same  was 
"  in  the  beginning  with 
"God  ...  and  the  Word 
"  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt 
"  among  ns  "  (John  i.  2, 14). 


**  Horus  himself,  as  we  shall 
"  hereafter  see,  being  created 
"  by  the  actual  speech  of 
"his  father  Osiris,  and 
"  hence  he  was  termed  the 
"  speech  or  literally  the 
"Word  of  God"  (Cooper's 
Myth  of  HoruSy  page  6,  on 
the  authority  of  Dr.  Birch). 


Titles  and  Functions. 


"  In  the  name  of  the  only  be- 
"  gotten  Son  of  God  "  (John 
iii.  18). 

"  The  only  begotten  of  the 
Father  "  (John  i.  14). 


(( 


**  Jesus  said  unto  her,  I  am  the 
"  Ufe  "  (John  xi.  25). 

"  Ye  denied  the  Holy  One  and 
"  killed  the  Prince  of  Life  " 
(Acts  iii.  14,  15). 
I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
"  the  lord  and  giver  of  life, 
"  Who  proceedeth  from  the 
"  Father  and  the  Son  "  (The 
(]!ommunion  Creed). 


a 


"Sole  begotten  Son  of  the 
"Father"  {See  Epithets  of 
Horus,  taken  from  the 
RitvAilj  and  given  in  Cooper's 
Myth  of  Harvey  page  20). 


*^  Lord  of  Life,  giver  of  Life 
{See  ditto). 


n 
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OHMSTIANITY. 


"Thou  slialt  call  his  name 
"Jesus  ...  he  shall  be 
"called  the  Son  of  the 
**  Highest  .  .  .  and  of  his 
"  kingdom  there  shall  be  no 
"  end  "  (Luke  i.  31  to  33). 

■*'  In  his  eternal  and  glorious 
"kingdom"  (Collect  for  sixth 
Sunday  after  the  Epiphany). 


"  That  holy  thing,  which  shall 
"  be  bom  of  thee,  shall  be 
"called  the  Son  of  God'' 
(Luke  i.  35). 

"  By  the  name  of  thy  holy 
"  child  Jesus  "  (Acts  iv.  27 
and  30). 


^^  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  I  am 
'  "  the  way  "  (John  xiv.  6). 


**  All  power  is  given  unto  me 
"in  heaven  and  in  earth" 
(Matthew  xxviii.  18). 


"  Eternal  King  1 " 

{See  Epithets  of  Horns,  taken 
from  the  Ritualy  and  given 
in  Cooper's  Myth  of  Harus^ 
page  20.) 


"Horns    the    Holy    Child!" 
(iSe«  ditto). 


"  Hail,  says  Horns  •  .  .  I  have 
"  made  a  path  ...  I  have 
"made  a  way"  (See  The 
Funereal  RUualy  chapter 
cxlvi.,  in  Bunsen's  Egypt^ 
vol.  V.  pages  283  and  284). 


*'  My  father  Osiris  has  allowed 
**me  to  overthrow  all  his 
"enemies"  (See  The  Fu- 
nereal RUuai,  chapter  cxlvi., 
in  Bunsen's  Egypt,  vol.  v. 
page  291). 

"Horns,  preserver  of  the 
"  Horizon  "  {See  ditto,  cxxxvi 
page  271). 


Peculiarity  of  Birth. 


u 


ii 


**  Now  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ 
was  on  this  wise;  when 
as  his  mother  Mary  was 
**  espoused  to  Joseph,  before 
"they  came  together,  she 
"  was  found  with  child  of  the 
"  Holy  Ghost "  (Matt.  i.  18). 


"Horus  was  accused  of  bas- 
"  tardy  because  he  was  not 
"all-pure  essence,  like  his 
"Father,  but  partook  of 
"  some  material  admixture  ^ 
{Ency.  Metrop,y  voL 
page  130,  Article  lais). 


CHRISTIANITY. 
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The  Redeemer,  or  Vicarious  deliverer  of  Man. 


"  God  and  Man  is  one  Christ, 
**  who  suffered  for  our 
"  salvation  **  (Athanasian 
Creed). 

^  We  are  accounted  righteous 
"before  God,  only  for  the 
"merit  of  our  Lord  and 
"  Saviour  Jesus  Christ " 
^Article  IX.  of  the  English 
Uhurch. 

'*When  thou  tookest  upon 
"thee  to  deliver  man  .  .  . 
**  when  thou  hadst  overcome 
"the  sharpness  of  death, 
"  thou  didst  open  the  king- 
"  dom  of  heaven  to  all  be- 
"  lievers  "  (Morning  Prayer, 
Te  Deum). 


**It  is  only  in  the  Egyptian 
"and  Christian  faiths  that 
"  the  ideas  of  deliverancei>y 
"a  deity f  and  of  acquired 
'<  or  imputed  righteousness 
"imderlie  all  the  minor 
"  points  of  belief"  (Cooper's 
Myth  of  Home,  page  18). 

"The  third  character  of 
"Horus  was  that  of  Horus 
'*Nets,  the  deliverer,  in 
"  which  he  was  the  vicarious 
"  deliverer  from  evil  of  the 
"  Egyptian  deceased  "(Ditto, 
page  4). 


God  the  Father  represented  as  living  in  a  hoiLse. 
{Memo :  Osiris  is  the  father  of  Home.) 


"In   my   Father's   house    are 

(John 


"  many 
xiv.  2). 


mansions 


There  are  fourteen  abodes  in 
the  house  of  Osiris  {see 
chapter  cL  of  jRi^uoZ).  Chap- 
ters cxliv.  to  clxi.  are  all 
relating  to  the  house  of 
Osiris,  and  indeed  various 
houses  are  spoken  of,  as  for 
instance  in  Chapter  cxlii. 

"  Osiris  in  his  house  in  the 
"  Rusta. 

"  Osiris  in  his  house  in  the 
"  land  of  the  South. 

"  Osiris  in  his  house  in  the 
"  land  of  the  North. 

"  Osiris  in  the  roofed  hou^e. 

"  Osiris  in  the  great  house." 
{See  Bunsen,  v.  276  and 
277). 
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CHRISTIANITT. 


Introd/ucea  the  dead  i?i  neoct  world. 


"  Whosoever  shall  confess  me 
"before  men,  him  will  I 
"confess  before  my  Father 
"which  is  in  heaven,  and 
"  whomsoever  shall  deny 
"me  before  men,  him  will 
"I  also  deny  before  my 
"  Father  which  is  in  heaven  " 
(Matt.  X.  32,  33). 


"  One  of  the  principal  duties 
"of  Horus  was  that  of  in- 
"  troducing  the  souls  of  the 
'  "  dead  into  the  presence  of 
"  his  (father)  Osiris  "  (Wil- 
kinson's Ancient  Egyptians j 
iv.  401). 


Lazarus, 


"  The  dead  after  having  passed 
"  their  final  ordeal,  and  been 
"  absolved  from  sin,  obtained 
"  in  his  (Osiris')  name,  which 
"  they  then  took,  the  bles- 
"  sings  of  eternity  "  (Ditto, 
iv.  320). 

The  chapters  of  the  Kitual 
of  the  Dead  are  all  preceded  by 
"  said  by  the  Osiris,  or  de- 
"  ceased  "  {see  ^xmaevisEgypfs 
Place  in  History^  v.  164,  note). 


"Lazarus  is  dead"  (John  xi. 

14). 
'*  He  called  Lazarus  out  of  his 

"  grave  and  raised  him  from 

"  the  dead  "  (John  xii.  17). 

Mefmo. :  This  word  Lazarus, 
is  evidently  a  corruption  of  the 
Arabic  Al  Aazar,  with  a  Greek 
or  Latin  terminal  of  08  or  us, 
for  on  referring  to  the  Arabic 
Dictionary,  page  831,  it  will 
be  seen  that  Aazar  means 
I^azarus,  and  has  no  other 
meaning — the  anecdote  about  Christ  raising  Lazarus  is  in 
fact  merely  a  rSchauffS  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  superstition 
that  Horus  conducts  "  the  Osiris "  (for  al  means  the),  which 
superstition  has  been  passed  round  from  the  Egyptian  to 
the  Greek  via  the  Arabic,  for  in  the  Egyptian  "the 
"  Osiris  "  was  a  mummied  corpse  which,  as  everybody  knows, 
was  a  dead  body,  swathed  hand  and  foot,  as  well  as  head,  in 
linen,  and  we  read  (in  John  xi.  43,  44),  "  and  when  he  had 
"  thus  spoken  he  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  Lazarus  come  forth, 
"  and  he  that  was  dead  came  forth,  bound  hand  and  foot  with 
*'  graveclothes,  and  his  face  was  bound  about  with  a  napkin  ". 
As,  moreover,  the  Arabic  word  Azr  means  "  the  encircling 
"or  girding  of  a  thing"  (see  page  67  of  Diet.),  it  would 
appear  that  Aazar^  or  pre-eminently  Al  Aazar,  really  refers  to 
a  mimimy  in  general  or,  as  Egyptologers  render  it,  an  Osiris ; 
and  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  the  principal  duty  of  Horus  to 
introduce  the  mummied  dead  to  his  father,  the  god  Osiris. 


CHBISTIANITY. 

ReaurrectioUy  the  dead  bom  again. 
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^  Jesus  said  unto  her,  I  am 
"  the  resurrection  and  the 
"  life :  he  who  believeth  in 
"  me,  though  he  were  dead, 
"  yet  shall  he  live "  (John 
xi.  25). 

"Jesus  answered,  Except  a 
"  man  be  borji  again,  he  can- 
"  not  see  the  kingdom  of 
"  God  "  (John  iii.  3). 
They  preached  through  Je- 
"  sus  the  resurrection  from 
"  the  dead  "  (Acts  iv.  2). 


<« 


"  The  Osiris  lives  after  he  dies, 
"  like  the  Sun  daily,  for  as 
**  the  Sun  died  and  was  bom 
"  yesterday,  so  the  Osiris  is 
"bom''  {Funereal  Ritual^ 
chapter  iii.  Bunsen,  vol.  v. 
164). 

"  I  live  again  after  I  die  like 
"the  Sun  daily"  (The 
Chapter  of  Life  and  Breath 
in  Hades;  Funereal  Ritual, 
chapter  xxxviii.,  Bunsen, 
v.  193). 


Life  came  through  him. 


**  All  things  were  made  by 
"  him ;  and  without  him  was 
"not  anything  made  that 
"was  made.  In  him  was 
"  life ;  and  the  life  was  the 
"  light  of  men "  (John  i. 
3,4). 


"Thy  son  Horns  is  crowned 
"  on  thy  throne ;  all  life  is 
"  through  him,  he  has  made 
"  millions,  he  has  formed 
'*  the  gods "  {Funereal 
Ritual,  chapter  Ixxviii., 
Bimsen,  V.  221). 


Seated  on  a  throne.     Wrapped  by  the  clouds  of  heaven. 


*'  In  the  regeneration  when 
^  the  Son  of  man  shall  sit 
"  in  the  throne  of  his  glory  " 
(Matt.  xix.  28). 

*'As  I  overcame  and  am  set 
"  down  with  my  Father  in 
^ his  throne"  (Rev.  iii.  21). 

*' Hereafter  shall  ye  see  the 
"  Son  of  man,  sitting  on 
"  the  right  hand  of  power, 
"  and  coming  in  the  clouds 
*'  of  heaven  "  (Matt.  xxvi. 
64).        


"  It  is  I  who  am  Horus  in  the 
"  light  prevailing  by  the 
"  fillet  .  .  .  Horus  is  upon 
"the  throne  of  his  father, 
"  Horus  is  on  his  throne  .  .  . 
"  my  wrap  is  the  heaven " 
{Fv/aereal  Ritual,  chapter 
Ixxviii.,  Bunsen,  v.  220). 
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CHRISTIANITY. 


Wearing  a  Crown. 


*'  When  they  had  platted  a 
"  crown  of  thorns,  they  put 
**  it  upon  his  head  "  (Matt, 
xrvii.  29). 

**  We  see  Jesus,  crowned  with 
"glory  and  honour"  (He- 
brews ii.  9). 


"  I  have  taken  my  crown,  when 
**  crowned  I  place  myself  on 
**  the  throne  of  my  father  " 
{Funereal  Ritual,  chapter 
cxlvi.,  Bunsen,  v.  292). 

**  Horus,  Lord  of  the  Crown  I  " 
{Funereal  Ritual,  chapter 
cxli.,  Bunsen,  v.  275). 


WaVcmg  an  the  Water. 


"  In  the   fourth  watch  of  the  "  I  navigate  the  water,  ford- 

"  night,    Jesus    went    unto  "  ing  it"  {Funereal  Riiiu  I, 

"  them  walking  on  the  sea  "  chapter    cxlvi.,   Bunsen,    v. 

(Matt.  xiv.  25).  292). 

The  Sun. 


**  He  was  transfigured  before 
"  them  and  his  face  did  shine 
"  as  the  sun "  (Matt.  xvii. 

2). 

Memo. :  Christ,  as  is  well 
known,  is  usually  represented 
with  a  halo  round  his  head 
like  that  of  the  sun  ;  when  this 
and  the  following  passage  are 
considered  in  connection  with 
this  fact,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  Christ  is  merely 
a  Greek  form  of  the  Egyptian 
Sim-god  Horus ;  and  that 
which  in  Christianity  are  mere 
empty  words,  namely  about 
being  "the  resurrection  and 
the  life  ",  had  in  the  Egyptian 
a  real  meaning  when  applied 
to  the  sun.  This  connection 
Ijetween  Christ  and  the  Sun 
will  however  be  treated  more 
fully  in  Chapter  VII.  in  the 
first  group  of  words  under  No. 
155,  Grra^  or  Geras. 


a 


"  One  of  the  chief  characters  tjf 
"Horus  was  that  of  Horus 
"  the  Sim,  as  the  vivific  soul 
"of  the  world,  and  of  all 
."  things  wherein  there  is 
"Ufe"  (Cooper's  Myth  of 
Horns,  page  4). 
The  contest  between  Typhon 
"  and  Horus  assumed  the 
"  character  of  a  mystical 
"contest  between  good  and 
"evil,  and  also  between  the 
"temporary  death  of  the 
"  sun-god  Ka  by  the  eclips*' 
"of  night,  and  the  certain 
"  resurrection  of  the  sanm 
"  deity  in  his  form  of  Horu>. 
"as  the  rising  sun"  (Ditt«», 
page  9). 


CHRISTIANITY. 
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The  Light. 


"  Jesiis  said,  I  am  the  light  of 
"the  world,  he  that  fol- 
**  loweth  me  shall  have  the 
"light    of   life   (John   viii, 

12). 


"I  am  the  Yesterday,  the 
"  Morning,  the  Light  at  its 
**  birth  the  second  time,  the 
"  mystery  of  the  soul  made 
"by  the  gods"  {Funereal 
Ritualy  chapter  Ixiv.,  Bun- 
senj  V.  206). 


Revenge  arid  Victory. 


**  I  came  not  to  send  peace  on 
"  earth,  but  a  sword  "  (Matt. 
X.  34). 

"  Those  mine  enemies  who 
"would  not  that  I  should 
"reign  over  them,  bring 
"  hither  and  slay  them  be- 
"  fore  me  "  (Luke  xix.  27). 

**  Jesus  said  ...  I  have  over- 
"eome  the  world"  (John 
xvi.  31,  33). 

"Then  cometh  the  end  when 
"  he  shall  have  delivered  up 
"  the  kingdom  to  God,  even 
*'  the  Father,  when  he  shall 
"  have  put  down  all  rule  and 
"  all  authority  and  power, 
"for  he  must  reign  until 
"  he  hath  put  all  enemies 
"under  his  feet"  (1  Cor. 
XV.  24,  25). 


"The  second  character  of 
"Horus  was  that  of  Horns 
"  Teti,  or  Horus  the  Aven- 
"ger"  (Cooper's  Myth  of 
Horua^  page  4). 

"  Horus,  Son  of  Osiris  and 
"Isis,  was  the  god  of  vic- 

"  tory  " (Bawlinson's 

Herodotus^  vol.  ii.  p.  290, 
chap.  iii.  of  App.  on  book  ii.). 

"Hail  Osiris,  I  am  thy  Son 
"  Horus,  I  have  given  thee 
"  thy  victory  "  {F^inereal 
Ritual^  Bunsen,  v.  326). 


No  Comtption  in  Heaven. 


*'  In  Heaven,  where  neither 
"  moth  nor  rust  doth  cor- 
"  rupt "  (Matt.  vi.  20). 

*'  He,  whom  God  raised  again, 
"  saw  no  corruption  "  (Acts 
xiii.  37). 


"Hail,  my  father  Osiris,  thy 
"  limbs  are  with  thee,  thou 
"  dost  not  corrupt,  thou 
"  dost  not  turn  to  worms  " 
{Funei'ecU  Ritual^  chap, 
civ.,  Bunsen,  v.  314). 
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OHBISTIANTTY. 


Eating  after  Death, 


**  And  as  he  sat  at  meat  with 
"them,  he  took  bread  and 
"  blessed  it,  and  brake  and 
"  gave  to  them,  and  their 
"  eyes  were  opened  and  they 
*'knew  him,  and  he  van- 
"  ished  out  of  their  sight " 
(Luke  xxiv.  30,  31). 

"  And  they  gave  him  a  piece 
**  of  a  broiled  fish,  and  of 
"  an  honey-comb,  and  he 
"  took  it,  and  did  eat  before 
"them"  (Luke  xxiv.  42, 
43), 

**  Jesus  saith  unto  them,  Chil- 
"  dren,  have  ye  any  meat  ? 
"...  Jesus  saith  unto 
**  them.  Bring  of  the  fish 
**  which  ye  have  now  caught 
"...  Jesus  saith  imto 
"  them.  Come  and  dine  .  .  . 
"  Jesus  then  cometh  and 
"taketh  bread,  and  giveth 
"them  and  fish  likewise, 
"  this  is  the  third  time  that 
"  Jesus  shewed  himself  to 
"  his  disciples  after  that  he 
"  was  risen  from  the  dead  " 
(John  xxi.  5,  10,  13,  14). 


"  I  am  Maker  of  the  Heaven 
"...  I  am  pure,  I  am 
"  divine,  I  am  spiritualized 
*'...!  become  a  soul  .  .  . 
"  I  rise  as  a  Grod  from  men 
"  •  •  •  I  have  come  to  ye,  I 
"  have  risen  from  your  place, 
"  I  have  sat  in  my  place  in 
"the  horizon,  I  have  re- 
"  ceived  food  off  the  table, 
"  and  drunk  libations  at  the 
"eventide"  {Funereal  Rir- 
tual^  chap.  Ixxix.  Bunsen 
V.  222). 


The  LorcVa  Prayer, 


**  Our  Father  which  art  in 
"  Heaven  .  .  .  give  us  this 
"  day  our  daily  bread " 
(Matt.  vi.  9,  11). 


"  Oh  great  One,  Lord  of  Food ! 
"  Oh  great  One,  dwelling  in 
"  the  houses  above,  givers  of 
"  bread  to  Ptah !  give  ye 
"  bread  to  me,  give  ye  drink 
"  to  me  poured  out  of  lapis 
"  lazuli  from  its  pure  water 
"  daily  "  {Funereal  Ritualy 
chap,  cvi.,  Bunsen  v.  240). 
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Overthrows  the  disrespectful. 


"  And  Jesus  went  into  the 
"temple  of  God,  and  east 
"  out  all  them  that  sold  and 
"  bought  in  the  temple,  and 
"overthrew  the  temples  of 
"the  money-changers,  and 
"the  seats  of  them  that 
"  sold  doves,  and  said  unto 
"them,  It  is  written.  My 
"  house  shall  be  called  the 
"house  of  prayer,  but  ye 
"have  made  it  a  den  of 
"  thieves"  (Matt.xxi.  12, 13). 


"Hail  Osiris!  I  am  thy  Son 
"Horus,  I  have  come,  I 
"have  overthrown  ....  I 
"  have  put  forth  my  arm 
"  against  the  shamers  of 
"  thy  face "  {Funereal 
RUualy  Bunsen,  v.  324), 


The  Fire  after  De{ith, 


"Depart  from  me  ye  cursed 
"  into  everlasting  fire " 
(Matt.  XXV.  41). 

"  To  go  into  hell,  into  the 
"fire  that  never  shall  be 
"  quenched  "  (IVIark  ix.  43). 


« The  eighth  gate  is  of  the 
"  Fire,  which  bums  inex- 
"  tinguishably,  the  biuming^ 
"  which  prepares  dissolu- 
"tion"  {Funereal  RUualj 
chap,  cxlvii.,  Bunsen  v. 
-294). 

"  Oh,  the  place  of  Waters  I 
"None  of  the  dead  can 
"  stand  in  it.  Its  water  is 
"  of  fire ;  its  flow  is  of  fire  ? 
"  it  glows  with  smoking 
"  fire  "  {Funereal  RUual^ 
chap,  cxlix.,  Bunsen  v.  309). 


Instances  showing  other  similarities,  and  even  identities  in 
letter  and  spirit,  between  the  personal  attributes,  characteristics, 
acts,  and  words  of  Horus  and  Christ,  may  readily  be  brought 
forward  now,  by  any  person  having  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
Egyptian  mythology,  Funereal  Hitual,  Litany,  &c,,  on  one 
hand,  as  well  of  the  New  Testament  and  Christian  tenets  on 
the  other  ;  but,  without  weal*isomely  prolonging  the  enquiry, 
enough  has  been  here  adduced  to  prove  the  intimate  connec- 
tion between  the  two.  The  Sign  of  the  Cross  is,  as  eyerybody 
knows,  the  emblem  of  Christianity,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  it 
was  the  symbol  of  divine  life  in  the  Egyptian  religion ;  both 
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Horus  and  Christ  are  represented  as  boy  babies  in  their  mother's 
arms,  and  what  with  their  mutual  Trinity,  mutual  term  Son  of 
God,  mutual  titltJs  of  the  Word,  the  Holy  Child,  Eternal  King, 
Giver  of  Life,  Beloved  Son,  &c.,  their  mutual  offices  of  vicarious 
deliverer,  mutual  peculiarity  of  birth,  mutual  references  to  a 
way,  and  to  their  father's  nouse,  mutual  throne  and  crown, 
mutual  power  of  walking  on  the  water,  mutual  pretensions  to 
creative  power,  their  connection  with  the  sun,  the  notion  of 
eating  after  death,  their  attributes  of  victory  and  revenge,  with 
their  mutual  doctrines  of  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  of 
eternal  fire,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  in  the  mind  of  any  candid 
enquirer,  that  Christianity  is  but  a  relatively  modem  version 
of  the  by-gone  idolatrous  worship  of  Osiris,  Isis,  and  Horus. 

Those  who  call  themselves  the  followers  of  Christ  may  drop 
a  tear,  as  they  see  the  well-known  figure  of  him  they  have 
looked  up  to,  vanishing  away  into  the  misty  regions  of  fiir  more 
ancient  mjrths ;  and  as  they  look  upon  the  emblems,  shrines, 
and  sacred  precincts  where  they  have  bowed  to  his  name,  and 
to  those  household  images  which  have  helped  to  confer  an 
imaginary  reality  upon  it,  they  may  sigh  as  if  they  had  lost  a 
friend ;  all  honour  to  their  love  and  all  respect  to  their  grief, 
for  the  feelings  betoken  the  kindly  instincts  of  their  own  good 
hearts,  though  they  prove  nothing  as  regards  him ;  be  patient 
therefore  to  them,  for  their  own  sake,  as  they  divest  their 
minds  of  the  hallucinations  which  have  enthralled  them,  and 
sadly  but  surely  they  will  do  so,  for  they  have  lost  no  friend ; 
he  whom  they  call  their  Saviour  had  no  existence,  and  quietly 
but  sternly  the  truth  must  be  learned  that  man  must  *'  save  " 
himself,  that  is  to  say,  he  must  earn  for  himself  his  own  happi- 
ness in  the  next  world,  as  he  must  earn  it  for  himself  in  this  ; 
for  bread  imeamed  is  bread  without  savour,  and  the  weariest  of 
all  weariness  is  that  which  comes  of  rest  obtained  without  work, 
for  the  joys  of  heaven  are  the  result  of  labour  on  earth.  Slowly 
but  surely  it  will  be  learned  that  if  there  lived  some  1,800 
jeirs  ago  a  person  named  Jesus  and  called  Christ,  although  it 
is  my  position  that  no  such  person  ever  lived,  he  musty  if  he 
had  so  lived,  have  been  an  impostor,  because,  though  represent- 
ing himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  he  neither  had  the  wisdom 
to  originate  his  own  sayings,  nor  the  honesty  to  say  where  he 
borrowed  them,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  matter  of  the  "  Sermon 
on  the  Mount ".  If  we  accept  the  Evangelists  as  his  biographers, 
he  personated  Horus,  the  mythical  god  of  the  Egyptians,  as  is 
evident  by  the  words,  and  special  powers,  claimed  by,  or  at- 
tributed to  him,  borrowed  firom  the  Fimereal  Kitual ;  and  these 
words,  special  powers  or  characteristics,  constituting  as  they  do. 
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the  most  vital  parts  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  can  neither  be 
separated  from  it,  nor  from  the  long  antecedent  Egyptian 
idolatry,  of  which  they  form  an  equally  integral  part. 

The  impersonation  of  a  character  does  not  however  consti- 
tute the  real  person,  no  matter  how  well  the  part  is  played ; 
Jesus,  called  Christ  and  living  1,800  years  ago,  supposing  he  did 
so  live,  can  not  be  the  original  of  him  whose  part  he  played,  in 
the  words  and  attributes  of  a  character,  which  was  at  least 
1,500  years  old  when  he  is  supposed  to  have  spoken  them ; 
in  other  words,  the  tragedian,  playing  Hamlet  on  the  stage 
to-day,  may  act  on  our  senses  and  imprint  himself  on  our 
minds,  but  he  is  neither  the  real  Prince  of  Denmark,  nor  the 
genius  who  gave  that  peculiar  life  to  the  character  that  makes 
an  ideal  person  appear  to  live,  aye,  and  to  live  in  the  minds 
of  men  more  vividly  than  those  who  really,  have  existed. 
FalstaflF,  Haroun-al-Raschid,  Uncle  Toby,  PecksniflF,  Mrs.  Caudle, 
and  a  host  of  other  emanations  from  the  brains  of  clever 
men,  prove  how  the  hmnan  mind  can  invent,  and  sustain, 
imaginary  characters  until  at  last  they  seem  to  have  had  a  real 
existence,  and  until  they  become,  as  it  were,  familiar  friends 
or  historic  personages,  according  to  the  part  the  genius  of  their 

author  assigned   to  them ; so  it   is   with  Jesus  Christ, 

accepting  him  as  described  by  the  Evangelists,  he  played  the 
part  of  Horus,  and  if  what  he  so  spoke  and  taught  is  worth 
learning,  that  is  to  say,  if  Christians  wish  to  be  Christians  still, 
they  must  take  the  character  as  it  stands  in  the  original,  namely, 
in  the  ancient  Egyptian,  and  with  it  must  accept  the  whole 
Egyptian  Pantheon.  A  speech  may  be  garnished  with  quota- 
tions from  Henry  IV.,  taken  from  the  words  of  the  Prince,  but 
to  understand  them,  his  surroundings  of  Bardolph,  Pistol,  Poins, 
Justice  Shallow,  Hostess  Quickly,  &c.,  are  all  necessary.  The 
new  religion  of  the  Evangelists  has  in  like  manner  been  gar- 
nished with  quotations  from  the  Egyptian  mythological  books 
taken  from  the  part  of  Horus,  but  to  imderstand  them,  his 
surroundings  of  Osiris,  Isis,  Ammon,  Ptah,  Noum,  Ahi,  Mnevis, 
Phre,  &c.  are  all  necessary ;  with  these,  there  may  be  some 
plan  and  consistency — though  there  can  be  no  truth — without 
them,  we  have  that  confusion  which  has  naturally  resulted 
in  endless  strife. 

To  accept  the  Evangelists  and  imagine  that  such  a  person 
as  Jesus,  called  Christ,  ever  lived,  we  must  recognise,  as  I  have 
said,  that  he  played  the  part  of  Horus,  and  if  the  Evangelists 
were  trustworthy  in  other  respects,  we  might  be  tempted  to 
believe  that  he  really  did  so  live,  and  played  a  part  which 
resulted  in  his  death  ;  but  we  have  found  them  untrustworthy  in 
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many  things,  we  have  proved  that  they  bore  false  witness  in  others, 
that  they  said  things  they  could  not  know  without  being  in- 
spired, and  that  they  were  not  inspired  as  they  contradict  each 
other,  consequently  we  are  not  bound  to  believe  them  in  any- 
thing ;  we  therefore  are  not  bound  to  believe,  on  their  un- 
supported statement,  that  anybody  ever  lived  who  played  the 
part  assigned  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  I  say  that  no  such  person 
ever  lived,  that  no  such  part  was  ever  played  at  Jermalem, 
and  that  no  man  profaned  the  holy  name  of  God  and  claimed 
equality  with  Him,  as  it  is  pretended  that  Jesus  Christ  did 
1,850  years  ago ;  for  what  is  told  of  him  never  occurred,  no 
such  man  was  crucified,  no  such  man  was  pretended  at  the 
time  to  have  risen  from  the  dead  ;  and  were  it  otherwise  such 
man  could  have  only  played  a  part,  for  not  only  were  his  pre- 
tended sayings  and  doings  old  at  the  time,  but  they  were  so 
old,  that,  as  I  shall  hereafter  show,  languages  which  were  old 
when  this  part  is  supposed  to  have  been  acted,  contained  well- 
rooted  words,  expressing  by  his  name  the  actions  and  special 
powers  now  attributed  to  the  imaginary  Christ  of  1,850  years  ago. 

Those  who  please  may  seek  in  the  part  of  Horus,  as  set  forth 
in  the  Egyptian  Eituals,  some  recondite  truths  and  sublime 
mysteries ;  for  my  part,  I  hold  that  from  idolatry  no  sterling 
truth  can  emanate  ;  begotten  by  superstition  and  bom  of  vanity, 
there  is  nothing  in  its  composition  worth  a  thought,  it  is  there- 
fore useless  to  hunt  for  what  cannot  be  there  ;  enough  for  the 
present  that  I  have  shown  where  Christianity  derives  its  source, 
and  although  in  the  next  chapter  I  shall  have  to  go  into  the 
whole  subject  of  Egyptian  idolatry,  it  will  not  be  with  the  view 
of  finding  true  religion  that  I  do  so,  but  of  tracing  false  reU- 
gion  to  its  root  and  source,  thus  proving  its  fallacy  and  pre- 
sumptuous wickedness,  in  order  that  our  minds,  divested  from 
what  is  false,  may  more  readily  recognise  and  unreservedly 
accept  what  is  true ;  meanwhile  my  business  will  be  to  show 
how  all  this  matter  of  a  new  religion  which  we  call  Chris- 
tianity came  about  some  1,800  years  ago,  and  why. 

Before  doing  so,  I  must  however  remark  that  my  enquiry 
into  the  merits  of  the  Christian  religion  is  practically  at  an 
end  ;  for,  among  other  things,  I  have  shown  that  the  so-called 
"  Son  of  God  "  was  not  the  son  of  God,  that  even  if  he  were  it 
would  not  concern  man,  and  that  all  attempts  to  lift  the  veil 
which  God  in  His  wisdom  has  placed  between  those  things  in 
which  we  have  a  legitimate  interest  and  those  in  which  we  have 
not,  as  they  are  especially  His  affair,  are  not  only  useless  but 
impertinent,  and  must  be  offensive  to  Him — ^that  the  doctrine 
of  Original  Sin,  on  which  the  necessity  for  a  Redeemer  was 
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founded,  is  a  forgery — ^that  the  crucifixion  as  an  atonement  or 
sacrifice  was  but  a  farce  if  it  were  true — ^that  the  Evangelists 
were  neither  truthful  nor  inspired — ^that  the  chief  points  of  the 
religion  are  borrowed  from  the  Egyptian  idolatry  of  more 
ancient  times — that  the  language  attributed  to  Christ  was 
borrowed  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  and  pagan  writers  of  an 
earlier  period,  and  while  much  of  the  teaching  is  nonsensical 
and  contradictory,  a  great  deal  more  is  mischievous,  presumptuous 
and  wicked,  while,  as  we  know,  more  bloodshed  has  arisen  in 
consequence  of  this  so-called  religion  than  would  float  the 
navies  of  the  world — it  is  therefore  a  pernicious  belief,  to  be 
discarded  at  once  and  for  ever  by  all  good  and  enlightened 
minds,  and  although  I  shall  now  point  out  what  appears  to  me 
to  have  been  the  reason  why  this  gigantic  fraud  has  been  per- 
petrated on  humanity  and  how  it  became  possible,  all  the  above 
fects  will  remain,  whether  I  do  so  or  not,  and  consequently, 
although  for  the  satisfaction  X)f  studious  men  I  shall  show  the 
motives  and  opportunities  which  then  existed  for  such  fraud,  I 
hold  nevertheless  that,  whether  I  am  right  or  wrong  in  the 
following  historical  matters,  or  rather  in  the  conclusions  I 
draw  from  them,  the  Christian  religion  is  proved  to  be  all  I 
have  above  stated,  and  that  it  is  utterly  false  and  bad,  whether 
any  person  ever  lived  about  1,850  years  ago  named  Jesus  and 
called  Christ,  or  not. 

Although  most  scholars  ai"e  aware  that  the  Grospels  of 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John  were  not  written  during  the 
period  when  it  is  stated  that  Christ  lived,  and  preached,  and 
died,  namely  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Caesar  (Luke  iii.  1), 
nor  even  soon  after  the  crucifixion,  the  great  mass  of  Christians, 
probably  99  out  of  every  100,  imagine  no  doubt  that  these 
Evangelists  wrote  their  Gospels  as  contemporaneous  records  of 
the  facts,  bit  by  bit,  item  by  item,  as  the  circrmistances  oc- 
curred ;  for  how  else  could  they,  with  any  reasonable  pretension 
to  accuracy,  repeat  a  long  sermon  like  that  delivered  on  the 
Mount,  or  the  conversations  held  between  Jesus  and  other 
persons  in  the  actual  words  used,  or,  what  is  more  important, 
how  could  they  correctly  repeat  the  various  statements  and 
teachings  of  Christ;  where  identical  phraseology  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  the  difference  of  a  word  being  enough  to 
alter  the  whole  complexion  of  the  context,  if  they  did  not 
write  their  Gospels  at  the  time  ?  For  this  reason,  coupled  with 
the  style  of  writing,  the  vast  majority  of  Christians  have,  in 
the  simplicity  and  integrity  of  their  hearts,  no  doubt  imagined 
that  the  Gospels  were  written  when  the  events  are  supposed  to 
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have  occurred ;  but  the  learned  know  better,  and  this  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  the  clergy  have  contended  so  positively  that 
these  writings  were  inspired,  for  otherwise  they  would  stand 
self-convicted  of  endeavouring  to  palm  off  to  the  world,  as 
the  faithfully  reported,  utterances  of  Christ,  words  which  the 
Evangelists  could  not  possibly  have  remembered;  and  as  I 
have  proved  that  they  were  not  inspired,  and  as  they  did  not 
write  their  Gospels  when  they  could  possibly  have  remembered 
the  words  used,  even  if  they  had  heard  them,  they  are  most 
certainly  guilty  of  testifying  to  things,  in  some  cases,  which 
they  could  not  possibly  have  remembered,  and,  in  others,  to 
things  which  they  could  never  have  known,  therefore,  not  being 
inspired,  they  must  have  invented  a  certain  proportion  of  them, 
which  makes  it  all  the  more  probable  that  they  invented  the 
whole. 

The  dates  when  these  Gospels  (on  which  all  Christianity 
rests)  were  written,  is  stated  by  orthodox  writers,  and  accepted 
by  the  clergy  generally,  to  be  as  follows.  That  of  Mattheiw, 
viz.  the  earliest  of  all,  is  pronoimced  to  have  been  written 
between  A.D.  60  and  A.D.  65,  which  is  no  less  than  thirty  years 
after  Jesus,  whose  words  it  records,  is  said  to  have  been  cruci- 
fied. That  of  Mark  is  stated  to  have  been  written  afterwards, 
but  although  it  is  only  supposed  to  have  been  two  years  after, 
it  is  acknowledged  that  the  precise  date  cannot  be  determined 
with  certainty.  That  of  Luke  is  placed  at  a  later  date  still, 
with .  the  admission,  that  beyond  the  fact  that  it  was  written 
after  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  there  is  hardly  any- 
thing but  conjecture  to  decide  the  time  when  it  was  written. 
And  lastly  the  Gospel  of  John  is  stated  to  have  been  written 
in  A.D.  97,  at  which  time  Jesus  Christ,  if  such  a  person  ever 
lived,  had  been  dead  no  less  than  sixty-four  years.  For  the 
above  statements  see  Ency.  Brit.,  Article  Scripture,  Nos.  144 
to  165.  The  date  when  the  "  Acts  of  the  Apostles "  vras 
written  is  of  course  less  important,  but  in  the  same  Article, 
No.  168,  we  learn  that  it  was  between  A.D.  63  and  A.D.  65. 
The  period  at  which  the  Epistles  were  written  is  of  still  less 
consequence,  as,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Encyclopedia,  in  same 
Article,  No.  171,  "the  Epistles  may  be  considered  as  com- 
"  mentaries  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel",  and  finally  the 
Book  of  Kevelation  is  set  down,  in  same  Article,  No.  239,  at 
A.D.  96  or  A.D.  97,  namely  about  the  same  time  as  the  Gospel 
of  John. 

Now  if  these  dates  err,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  is  by  placing 
them  at  a  period  earlier  than  they  really  were  written,  for  they 
are  based  on  the  statements  of  Irenaeus  and  the  other  earliest 
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known  bishops  of  the  Church,  who  would  certainly  represent 
the  written  testimony  to  have  been  as  nearly  contemporary 
with  the  alleged  facts  as  they  possibly  could  do  without  fear  of 
contradiction ;  we  may  therefore  be  morally  sure  that  the 
earliest  of  these  writings,  namely  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  was 
not  written  until  at  least  30  years  after  the  events  it  pretends 
to  record,  and  the  rest  from  32  to  64  years  after  the  alleged 
crucifixion;  a  lapse  of  time  which,  as  will  readily  be  seen, 
would  be  just  that  which  persons,  desirous  of  promulgating 
false  history,  would  natiu'ally  select,  as  giving  them  the  advan- 
tage of  being  able  to  pretend  that  they  wrote  ft-om  personal 
knowledge,  while  reducing  to  a  practical  nullity  the  chances  of 
contradiction  from  those  who  could,  by  their  own  positive  testi- 
mony, have  disproved  the  assertions  there  made.  It  must  also 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  these  writings  must  of  necessity  have 
been  known  to  very  few  for  a  long  time  after  they  were  com- 
posed, for  not  only  was  printing  unknown,  but  it  is  certain  that 
very  few  written  copies  were  made  until  long  afterwards ;  more- 
over, as  we  learn  from  the  Ency.  Brit.,  under  Articlea  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke,  John,  and  Scripture,  the  Gospels  of  Mark,  Luke, 
and  John,  as  well  as  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  were  all  written 
in  Greek,  Mark  writing  at  Rome,  Luke  in  Achaia  (Greece),  and 
John  at  Ephesus  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Grecian  Archi- 
pelago; and  although  it  is  asserted  that  Matthew  wrote  in 
Syro-Chaldaic,  viz.,  the  language  of  the  Jews  of  that  period,  it 
is  nevertheless  admitted  that  the  Greek  translation  of  his 
gospel  superseded  the  original  in  the  very  earliest  times.  This 
very  significant  admission  certainly  makes  it  more  than  proba- 
ble that  the  supposed  translation  is  in  reality  the  original  itself, 
and,  if  so,  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  was  written  in  a 
foreign  language  as  far  as  the  people  of  Jerusalem,  Samaria, 
Galilee,  &c.,  were  concerned,  and  they  alone  could  have  contra- 
dicted it. 

But  if  anything  more  were  necessary  to  show,  with  what 
perfect  impimity  false  statements  could  have  been  put  forward 
to  any  extent  in  the  Gospels,  at  the  time  they  were  composed, 
we  have  only  to  remember  that  before  the  first  of  them  was 
written,  thirty-two  years  had  already  elapsed  since  the  period 
when  it  was  alleged  that  the  crucifixion  took  place,  that  the 
rest  of  the  New  Testament  was  written  later  still  (John's 
Gospel,  in  fact,  not  having  been  written  until  sixty-four  years 
after  the  crucifixion),  that  they  were  written  far  away  from 
Jerusalem,  in  fact,  in  foreign  coimtries,  as  well  as  in  a  foreign 
language,  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  their  ever  having  been 
made  public  in  Judea  until  long  afterwards ;  and,  what  is  more 
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important  than  all,  a  terrible  war  broke  out  between  the  Romans 

and  the  Jews  in  A.D.  67  (see  Ency.   Brit.,  Article  Jews) 

namely,  within  four  years  after  the  first  of  the  Gospels  is  stated 
to  have  been  written,  about  the  very  time  when  iJie  defenders 
of  Christianity  pretend  that  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke  were 
written,  though  they  acknowledge  that  they  may  have  been 
written  later,  and  certainly  thirty  years  before  the  Gospel  of 
John  was  written — and  this  war,  after  deluging  all  Judea  with 
blood,  culminated  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  during  the 
siege  of  which  city  alone,  there  perisl^ed.over  a  million  of  the 
Jews  (see  Josephus'  Jewish  War,  vi.  ix.  3),  and,  as  stated  in 
Ency.  Brit.,  Article  Chronology,  "  Jerusalem  was  rased  to  the 
**  ground  in  A.D.  70,  and  the  plough  made  to  pass  over  it." 

The /earliest  of  the  Gospels  being  at  this  time  but  seven 
years  old  at  the  utmost,  and  there  being  no  evidence,  beyond 
the  assertion  of  Bishop  Irenaeus,  that  this,  or  any  other  psurt  of 
the  New  Testament  was  even  then  in  existence,  and  John's 
Gospel  we  know  was  not  written  until  27  years  after,  it  requires 
but  very  little  worldly  sagacity  to  observe,  that  after  such  demoU- 
tion  of  all  possible  witnesses,  which  might  h§.ve  survived  the 
thirty-seven  years  which  had  intervened  from  the  time  when  it  is 
stated  that  Jesus  Christ  was  crucified,  anything  that  might  suit 
the  purposes  of  those  who  had  such  a  scheme  in  view  might 
be  promulgated  with  the  utmost  impunity,  especially  a  long 
way  ofiF  and  in  another  language,  which  is  precisely  the  way  in 
which  these  writings  really  did  appear.  It  now  only  remains  to 
show  why,  and  for  what  possible  purpose,  such  a  thing  could  or 
is  likely  to  have  been  invented,  and  this  I  shall  proceed  to 
show  ;  but  before  doing  so  it  will  be  proper  that  I  should  con- 
sider such  testimony  as  the  orthodox  have,  with  much  labour, 
adduced  in  support  of  their  very  erroneous  claim  that  Chris- 
tianity was  foimded  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

As  Jerusalem  fell  in  A.D.  70,  and  as  my  contention  simply  is 
that  no  part  of  the  New  Testament  can  be  proved  to  have  been 
written  previous  to  that  event,  namely,  thirty-seven  years  after 
the  date  assigned  for  the  crucifixion,  and  as  A.D.  60  to  AJ).  65 
is  the  earliest  date  claimed  by  the  Christian  fathers  for  any 
part  of  it,  it  only  remains  to  ascertain  whether  they  could,  of 
their  own  knowledge,  have  been  quite  sure  that  any  of  the 
Gospels  were  written  prior  to  A.D.  70,  and  we  have  merely  to 
observe  the  period  at  which  they  lived,  to  see  at  once  that  they 
could  not.  The  earliest  are  Papias,  Polycarp  and  Justin,  who 
were  put  to  death,  the  first  in  A.D.  163  {see  Chkmbers's  Ency., 
Article  Papias) — and  the  two  last  in  A.D.  167  {see  Ency.  Brit,, 
Articles  Polycarp  and  Justin) — it  is  not  known  when  they  were 
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bom,  but  it  is  evident  that  they  could  not  have  attained  to  an 
intelligent  age  in  A.D.  60,  and  therefore  could  not  have  spoken 
from  personal  knowledge  as  to  when  Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel. 
Irenaeus  was  not  bom  until  AJ).  120,  while  Tertullian,  Origen, 
and  the  rest  were  later  still  (see  Ency.  Brit.,  Articles  Irenaeus, 
&c.)  Now  on  referring  to  the  same  authority,  imder  Article 
Scripture  No.  101,  we  observe,  concerning  even  the  earliest  of 
all  these,  that,  ^  Papias  himself  declares  that  he  received  his 
^  accounts  of  Christianity,  from  those  who  were  acquainted  with 
**  the  Apostles,  and  committed  them  to  memory  "  ;  it  is  there- 
fore evident  that  he  did  not  receive  written  accounts,  and  that 
what  he  did  receive  was  at  any  rate  second-hand,  roundabout, 
and  ex^arte  evidence,  if  not  actual  gossip,  or  mere  rumour  ; 
vague  and  unsatisfactory,  however,  as  such  declaration  on  the 
part  of  Papias  would  be,  even  if  we  were  quite  sure  that  he 
ever  declared  anything  of  the  kind,  the  uncertainty  of  the 
whole  afifair  is  capped  by  the  fact  that,  it  is  only  on  the  asser- 
tion of  Eusebius,  who  was  made  bishop  in  A.D.  313,  that  we 
have  any  knowledge  that  Papias  ever  asserted  that  he  had 
known  anybody  who  ever  knew  any  of  the  Apostles,  much  less 
that  he  ever  wrote  a  line  to  say  so  (see  Ency.  Brit.,  Artidle^, 
Eusebius,  and  Scripture  No.  101,  with  marginal  note  thereto). 

Irenasus,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not  bom  until  a.d.  120,  he 
was  put  to  death  in  A.D.  202,  consequently  could  have  had  no 
personal  knowledge  as  to  when  any  part  of  the  New  Testament 
was  written  ;  it  is,  however,  on  his  sole  authority  that  any^ate 
prior  to  A.D.  70  is  quoted,  and  on  referring  to  Chambers's 
Encyclopsedia,  1874  edition.  Article  Gospels,  we  further  dis- 
cover that  "the  fragment  of  Papias  and  the  statement  of 
"  Irenaeus  are  the  earliest  sources  in  which  we  have  any  dis- 
"tinct  Tnention  of  the  Gospels".  If  I  had,  therefore,  any 
reason  to  suspect  that  Irenaeus  and  friends  wrote  the  entire 
New  Testament  themselves,  Gospels  and  all,  about  AJO.  140, 
there  would  be  absolutely  no  evidence  to  disprove  that  ^lich 
was  the  case ;  I  merely  contend,  however,  that  they  were  not 
written  previous  to  A.D.  70,  and  protest  only  against  receiving 
as  evidence  in  a  matter  of  dates,  statements  made  by  people 
which  they  could  not  possibly  know,  as  they  were  not  bom. 

Having  considered  such  testimony  from  within  the  pale  of 
the  Church,  as  the  defenders  of  the  Christian  myth  have  put 
forward  as  proof,  but  which  turns  out  to  be  no  proof  at  all,  we 
have  next  to  consider  such  outside  evidence  as  these  said 
defenders  have  adduced,  to  prove  by  the  incidental  allusions  to 
the  subject  made  by  the  Jewish  and  pagan  authors  of  the 
period,  that  such  a  person  as  Christ  did  Uve  as  stated,  and  this 
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completes  all  the  evidence  they  have  to  offer,  as  no  Jewish  or 
heathen  author,  within  a  century  or  two  of  that  time,  made 
either  Christ  or  Christianity  a  special  subject,  even  to  attack  it. 

These  incidental  allusions  are  confined  to  Tacitus  and 
Josephus  ;  the  former,  who  was  a  very  voluminous  writer, 
merely  alludes  to  the  subject  once,  namely  as  follows  ;  writing 
during  the  reign  of  Adrian  (see  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  chap,  xvi.),  namely,  after  A.D.  117,  when 
this  emperor  ascended  the  throne  (see  Ency.  Brit.,  Article 
Adrian),  he  says  in  his  Annals  xv.  44,  as  quoted  by  Gibbon, 
"  He  (Nero)  inflicted  the  most  exquisite  tortures  on  those  men, 
"  who  under  the  vulgar  appellation  of  Christians  were  already 
".branded  with  deserved  infamy  ;  they  derived  their  name  and 
** -origin  from  Christ,  who  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  had  suffered 
"  death  by  the  sentence  of  the  procurator  Pontius  Pilate.  For 
"  awhile,  this  dire  superstition  was  checked  ;  but  it  again  burst 
"  forth  ;  and  not  only  spread  itself  over  Judea,  the  first  seat  of 
"  this  mischievous  sect,  but  was  even  introduced  into  Home, 
**  the  common  asylimi  which  receives  and  protects,  whatever  is 
**  impure,  whatever  is  atrocious.  The  confessions  of  those  who 
**  were  seized  discovered  a  great  multitude  of  their  accomplices, 
**  and  they  were  all  convicted,  not  so  much  for  the  crime  of 
**  setting  fire  to  the  city,  as  for  their  hatred  of  human  kind." 

Now,  those  who  adduce  this  incidental  remark  of  Tacitus  to 
prove  that  there  were  Christians  at  Bome  during  Nero's  reign, 
and  at  the  time  when  that  city  was  burned,  viz.  in  A.D.  64  {see 
Ency.  Brit.,  Article  Chronology),  and  who  would,  therefore, 
argue  that  Jesus  Christ  must  have  lived  and  been  crucified  at 
Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Pontius  Pilate,  viz.  in  A.D.  33,  must 
in  common  fairness  be  bound  also  by  the  description  given  of 
the  sect  in  the  same  breath  ;  and,  if  so,  all  that  this  passage  of 
Tacitus  proves  is  that  Christians  were  then  "  branded  with  de- 
"  served  infamy  ",  that  Christianity  was  a  "  dire  superstition  " 
in  the  days  of  Nero,  and  that  its  followers  were  "  a  mischievous 
"  sect "  who  '*  hated  human  kind."  Are  they  prepared  to  re- 
ceive this,  as  the  character  of  early  Christians,  from  the  pen  of 
an  author  so  deservedly  esteemed  for  his  impartiality  as  Tacitus, 
concerning  whom  the  Ency.  Brit,  states,  under  Article  Tacitus, 
"  No  author  has  obtained  a  more  splendid  reputation  .  .  .  civil 
*'  liberty  and  the  rights  of  mankind  never  met  with  a  bolder  or 
"  more  able  asserter " ;  are  they  prepared  to  admit  that  such 
was  the  result  of  the  teaching  of  the  Christ  they  worship,  that 
such  was  the  result  of  the  Apostles'  labours,  and  of  Matthew's 
Gospel  within  a  year  of  the  time  when  they  say  it  was  written, 
but  not  yet  translated  into  Latiny  the  language  of  Eome  ;  or 
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will  they  not  rather  think  there  must  be  some  mistake,  that  if 
there  were  Christians  at  Rome,  who  were  branded  with  deserved 
infamy  as  mischievous  haters  of  the  human  race,  Tacitus  (whose 
reputation  for  moderate  and  just  opinions  precludes  the  possi- 
bility of  his  having  described  them  otherwise  than  as  they  were 
described  to  him,  about  A.D.  117,  by  general  and  public  accord) 
must  have  been  speaking  of  some  other  and  pernicious  society 
of  similar  name,  but  could  not  have  meant  the  followers  of 
Jesus ;  and  we  here  observe,  that  although  Tacitus  says  they 
derived  their  name  from  one  "  Christus  ",  he  does  not  in  any 
way  allude  to  him  as  the  so-called  Son  of  God,  or  as  the  pre- 
tended Saviour  of  the  world,  neither  does  he  identify  him  by 
his  real  name  of  Jesus  ;  in  fact,  for  all  that  Tacitus  says,  this 
Christus  may  have  beeri  a  rebel  highwayman,  or  any  other 
malefactor,  totally  unconnected  with  Christ  of  the  Gospels ;  the 
only  part  of  this  description  of  him,  which  in  any  way  tallies 
with  the  Gospels,  being  the  statement  that  he  "  suffered  death 
"by  the  sentence  of  the  procurator  Pontius  Pilate  ";  now,  as 
Tacitus  did  not  write  until  after  A.D.  117,  he  could  not  have 
spoken  from  his  own  personal  knowledge  as  to  how  people,  who 
were  executed  in  A.D.  64,  viz.  over  fifty-three  years  before, 
derived  their  appellation  ;  and  as  the  Gospels  may  have  been 
written,  and  Christianity  publicly  preached  in  liome,  at  any 
time  aftefr  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  in  A.D.  70,  there  was  plenty  of 
time  for  public  nunour  to  have  reached  him  in  A.D.  117  that 
the  sect  of  Christians,  which  possibly  enough  may  then  have 
existed  in  Rome,  did  claim  to  derive  their  origin  from  one  who 
had  "  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate";  but  Tacitus  himself  is 
not  personally  witnessing  to  what  was  said  in  AD.  64,  and  the 
whole  contents  of  the  Gospels  may  therefore  have  been  in- 
vented after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  without  any  basis  in  actual 
fact,  for  all  that  this  passage  in  Tacitus,  written  84  years 
after  the  date  of  the  alleged  crucifixion,  proves  to  the  contrary. 

Josephus  is  the  other  author  of  the  period,  upon  whose 
incidental  mention  of  the  subject,  the  defenders  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  Christian  history  mainly  rely,  to  prove  that  such  a 
person  ever  existed ;  and  if  Josephus  had  witnessed  for  them, 
his  testimony  woidd  have  been  very  conclusive,  as  he  not  only 
lived  on  the  spot,  but  also  lived  so  near  the  time  that  he  was 
actually  engaged  in  the  Jewish  war,  which  took  place  in  A.r. 
70;  but  Josephus  does  not  witness  to  the  Gospels,  neither 
does  he  witness  to  the  existence  of  Jesus.  —  The  passages 
referred  to  stand  as  follows  : — 

"  Now  there  was  about  this  time,  Jesus,  a  wise  man ;  if  it 
*'  be  lawful  to  call  him  a  man.     For  he  was  a  doer  of  wonderful 
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"  works ;  a  teacher  of  such  men  as  receive  the  truth  with 
"  pleasure.  He  drew  over  to  him  both  many  of  the  Jews,  and 
*'  many  of  the  Gentiles.  He  was  (the)  Christ.  And  when 
"  Pilate,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  principal  men  among  us,  had 
*'  condemned  him  to  the  cross ;  those  that  loved  him  at  the 
*'  first  did  not  forsake  him.  For  he  appeared  to  them  alive 
**  again,  the  third  day :  as  the  divine  prophets  had  foretold 
"these  and  ten  thousand  other  wonderful  things  concerning 
*'  him.  And  the  tribe  of  Christians,  so  named  from  him,  are 
"not  extinct  at  this  day".  (Joseph us,  Antiq.,  book  xviii., 
chapter  iii.  3.) 

"  This  younger  Ananus,  who  took  the  high  priesthood,  was 
"  a  bold  man  in  his  temper,  and  very  insolent,  he  was  also  of 
"the  sect  of  the  Sadducees:  who  are  very  rigid  in  judging 
"  oflfenders,  above  all  the  rest  of  the  Jews.  When  therefore 
"  Ananus  was  of  this  disposition,  he  thought  he  had  now  a 
"  proper  opportimity  to  exercise  his  authority.  Festus  was 
"  now  dead,  and  Albinus  was  but  upon  the  road.  So  he  as- 
"  sembled  the  Sanhedrim  of  Judges,  and  brought  before  them 
"  the  brother  of  Jesus  who  was  called  Christ,  whose  name  was 
"  James,  and  some  others.  And  when  he  had  formed  an 
"  accusation  against  them  as  breakers  of  the  law,  he  delivered 
"  them  to  be  stoned.  But  as  for  those  who  seemed  the  most 
"  equitable  of  the  citizens,  and  such  as  were  the  most  uneasy 
"  at  the  breach  of  the  laws,  they  disliked  what  was  done ". 
(Ditto,  book  XX.,  chapter  ix.  1.) 

Many  eminent  men  have  pronounced  these  passages  to 
be  spurious,  among  them  the  erudite  Gibbon,  who,  in  his 
"  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  ",  in  a  note  to  chapter 
xvi.,  calls  one  of  them  "  a  forgery ",  and  says,  "  the  passage 
"  concerning  Jesus  Christ  was  inserted  into  the  text  of  Josephus, 
"  between  the  time  of  Origen  and  that  of  Eusebius  ",  but  the 
celebrated  and  learned  Dr.  Lardner  has  written  so  clearly  and 
fairly  that  I  need  do  no  more  than  quote  his  words  : — 

"  This  passage  (^namely  the  first  07ie,  concerning  Jesus) 
"is  received  by  many  learned  men  as  genuine  ;  by  others  it  is 
"  rejected  as  an  interpolation.  It  is  allowed  on  all  hands  that 
"  it  is  in  all  the  copies  of  Josephus's  works  now  extant ;  .  .  . 
"  nevertheless  it  may  be  for  several  reasons  called  in  question. 
"  They  are  such  as  these: — 

"  Firstly.  This  paragraph  is  not  quoted  nor  referred  to  by 
"  any  Christian  writers  before  Eusebius,  who  flourished  at  the 
"  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  and  afterwards.  If  it  had 
"  been  originally  in  the  works  of  Josephus,  it  would  have  been 
"  highly  proper  to  produce  it  in  their  disputes  with  Jews  and 
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"  Gentiles ;  but  it  is  never  qiloted  by  Justin  Martyr,  Clement 
**  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian  or  Origen,  men  of  great  learning, 
'*and  well  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Josephus  ...  A 
*'  testimony  so  favourable  to  Jesus  in  the  works  of  Josephus, 
"who  lived  so  soon  after  .  .  .  could  not  be  overlooked  or 
"neglected  by  any « Christian  apologist  .  .  .  This  passage  is 
^  not  only  not  quoted  by  Origen,  but  we  can  perceive  that  he 
"had  it  not".  {See  Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimonies  to  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,  by  N.  Lardner,  D.D.,  in  vol. 
vi.,  pages  487  and  488  of  his  collected  works,  published  in 
London  A.D.  1838.) 

"  Secondly.  This  paragraph  was  wanting  in  the  copies  of 
*^  Josephus  which  were  seen  by  Photius  in  the  ninth  century 
** .  .  .  he  read  arid  revised  the  works  of  Josephus  as  a  critic. 
"  He  has  in  his  Bibliotheque  no  less  than  three  articles  con- 
*'  ceming  Josephus,  but  takes  no  notice  of  this  passage ". 
{See  ditto,  page  490.) 

"  Thirdly,  This  paragraph  concerning  Jesus  interrupts  the 
**  course  of  the  narrative,  and  therefore  is  not  genuine,  but  is 
**  an  interpolation  .  .  .  Who  was  the  first  author  of  this  inter- 
**  polation  cannot  be  said ;  Tanaquil  Faber  suspected  Eusebius  ; 
"  I  do  not  charge  it  upon  him,  but  I  think  it  was  first  made 
**  about  his  time  ...  I  add  the  judgment  of  Dr.  Warburton,— 
"  now  Bishop  of  Gloucester, — who  has  expressed  himself  upon 
*'  the  subject  in  very  clear  and  strong  terms,  thus,  *  We  there- 
** '  fore  certainly  conclude  that  the  passage  where  Josephus, 
** '  who  was  as  much  a  Jew  as  the  religion  of  Moses  could 
**  *  make  him,  is  made  to  acknowledge  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ, 
*• '  in  as  strong  terms  as  words  could  do  it,  is  a  rank  forgery, 
"*and  a  very  stupid  one  too'".  {See  ditto,  pages  491,495 
and  496.) 

Now  with  regard  to  the  second  passage.  Dr.  Lardner  says : 
''  There  are  learned  men  of  good  judgment  who  think  that 
^  the  words  we  now  have  in  Josephus  concerning  James  are  an 
*'  interpolation.  They  were  in  Josephus  in  the  time  of  Eusebius 
"  and  afterwards,  but  it  does  not  foUow  they  were  always  there ; 
"  indeed  there  is  a  good  deal  of  reason  to  believe  that  they 
**  were  not  originally  in  Josephus.  .  .  .  According  to  the  his- 
"  tory  of  the  death  of  James  given  by  Hegesippus,  a  learned 
**  Jewish  believer  and  writer,  in  the  second  centiury,  the  death 
"  of  James  was  effected  in  a  trmiultuous  manner,  the  disturb- 
"  ance  began  at  the  temple  and  he  died  there  or  near  it ;  some 
"  flung  him  down  and  threw  stones  at  him,  but  his  death  was 
"  completed  by  a  blow  on  the  head  with  a  long  pole,  such  as 
"  fullers  use  in  beating  wet  clothes.    This  is  said  by  Clement 
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"  of  Alexandria  in  his  Institutions,  as  cited  by  Eusebius,  and 
"  by  Hegesippus,  as  cited  also  by  him.  That  therefore  is  the 
"  true  and  ancient  account  of  the  death  of  James  the  Lord's 
*'  brother,  and  the  Christians  of  the  second  century  knew  nothing 
"  of  that  account  of  his  death  which  we  now  have  in  Josephus, 
"  therefore  probably  there  was  then  nothing  in  him  about  it^ 
"  for  if  there  had  they  would  not  have  been  ignorant  of  it  .  .  . 
"  and  that  James  suffered  martyrdom,  not  by  order  of  the 
"  council,  as  now  in  Josephus,  but  in  a  tumultuous  manner  at 
"  the  temple,  or  near  it,  and  by  a  blow  on  the  head  with  a 
"  fuller's  pole,  appears  to  have  been  the  general  and  prevailing 
"  opinion  of  Christians  in  the  fourth  century  as  well  as  before 
*'it,  for  it  is  mentioned  by  Jerome  and  Epiphanius,  very 
"  agreeably  to  Hegesippus  ".     (See  Do.,  pages  497  and  498.) 

"  Origen  says  that,  '  this  James,  the  same  that  is  men- 
"  '  tioned  by  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  i.  19,  was  so 
" '  respected  by  the  people  for  his  righteousness,  that  Flavius 
"  '  Josephus,  who  wrote  the  Jewish  Antiquities  in  twenty  Books, 
"  '  being  desirous  to  assign  the  cause  why  that  people  suffered 
" '  such  things  so  that  even  their  temple  was  demolished  to 
'* '  the  foundation,  says  that  those  things  had  happened  because 
" '  of  the  anger  of  God  against  them,  for  what  they  had  done  to 
" '  James  the  brother  of  Jesus,  called  the  Christ '.  .  .  .  After 
"  Origen,  the  same  saying  of  Josephus  concerning  James  is  also 
''alleged  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  but  without  saying,  any 
"  more  than  Origen,  what  work  of  Josephus  or  what  book  of 
"  his  works  it  was  in.  There  is  not  now  anything  of  that  kind 
"  in  any  of  his  works,  nor  is  it  easily  conceivable  that  there 
"  ever  was  ".     (See  Do.,  pages  488  and  489.) 

The  reader  is  of  course  aware  that  this  matter  of  James  is 
not  brought  forward  here  to  show  how  he  met  his  death,  as 
now  that  honest  minded  but  still  orthodox  defenders  of  the 
Christian  faith,  like  Dr.  Lardner  and  Bishop  Warburton,  have 
pronounced  the  supposed  testimony  of  Josephus,  concerning 
Jesus,  called  Christ,  to  be  a  forgery,  there  is  no  evidence  left, 
outside  the  New  Testament,  from  any  person  who  could  have 
stated  from  his  own  knowledge  that  Jesus,  or  James  either,  ever 
lived,  and  one  part  of  the  New  Testament  was  as  easily  invented 
as  another  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  ;  moreover  it  is  not  James 
as  an  individual  that  we  are  concerned  with,  as  the  only  value 
of  the  passage  would  have  been,  that  Josephus  had  therein 
spoken  of  ''Jesus  who  was  called  Christ",  if  he  had  so  written  ; 
but  as  he  did  not,  that  ends  the  subject  as  regards  James  also. 

Those  who  have  any  knowledge  of  Josephus  and  of  his 
exhaustive   style  of  writing,  will  see  at  once  that  if  he  had 
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mentioned  Jesus  Christ  at  all,  it  would  have  been  in  a  far  more 
full  and  elaborate  manner ;  for  if  Jesus  had  ever  existed  as  the 
Gospels  pretend,  he  would  have  been  too  important,  both  to 
those  who  believed  in  his  pretensions  and  to  those  who  did  not, 
as  well  as  to  the  subject  Josephus  was  writing  upon,  for  that 
author  to  have  devoted  only  a  few  lines  to  him,  wedged  into  the 
middle  of  a  chapter  upon  another  subject  with  which  it  had  no 
connection,  nor  would  these  few  lines  have  .been  written  in  a 
spirit  and  style  totally  opposed  to,  and  incongruous  with,  the 
whole  tenoiur  of  his  extremely  partisan^  views,  as  a  strict,  and 
thoroughly  consistent  Jew. 

We  may  now  therefore  say  that  Josephus,  though  writing  of 
the  exact  time,  place,  and  subject,  does  not  actually  mention 
Jesus  or  the  Christians,  and  in  fact  he  leaves  them  out  in  such 
a  way  as  almost  amounts  to  a  proof  that  there  was  no  such 
schism  among  the  Jews  in  those  days ;  for  Antiq.  book  xviii. 
chapter  i.  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  state  of  religious  feeling 
in  Jerusalem  about  that  period  ;  he  there  tells  us  that  "  the 
"  Jews  had,  for  a  great  while,  had  three  sects  of  philosophy 
"peculiar  to  themselves,  the  Essens,  the  Sadducees,  and  the 
'*  Pharisees",  each  of  whose  doctrines  he  very  fully  describes,  as 
also  those  of  a  new  sect  of  which  "  Judas  the  Galilean  "  was  the 
author,  and  he  winds  up  his  chapter  with  "  these  are  the  sects 
"  of  Jewish  philosophy",  which  last  word,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
context,  really  stands  for  religion.  If  Jesus,  called  Christ,  had 
lived  as  represented  in  the  Gospels,  and  had  attracted  to  him 
the  multitudes  which  are  represented  therein  as  following  him 
in  Galilee,  &c.,  Josephus  would  evidently  have  also  mentioned 
him  and  the  new  sect  of  Christians  here ;  and  there  can  have 
been  no  mistake  between  Judas  of  Galilee  and  Jesus,  for  not 
only  does  the  description  of  the  teaching  of  Judas  as  given  by 
Josephus  preclude  this,  but  he  is  evidently  a  different  person, 
for  he  is  pointedly  so  spoken  of  in  Acts  v.  37.  I  say  that 
Josephus  would  certainly  have  mentioned  the  Christians  here  if 
the  Gospel  account  of  their  origin  were  true,  not  only  because 
it  would  have  been  the  proper  place  for  it,  but  also  because 
when  Josephus  wrote,  namely,  some  years  after  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem,  Christianity  would,  according  to  the  New  Testament 
writers,  have  been  in  active  existence,  whereas  this  schism  of 
Judas  the  Galilean  had  long  since  died  out,  if  Acts  v.  37  may 
be  taken  as  an  authority. 

But  what  say  the  other  writers  of  the  period,  concerning 
the  so-called  Son  of  God,  whose  birth  was  heralded  by  angels 
who  were  seen  and  heard  by  men  (Luke  ii.),  whose  miracles 
transcend  all  that  the  world  has  ever  seen  or  e^en  heard  of,  for 
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these  things^  if  done  at  all,  were  not  done  privately ;  what  do 
they  say  about  the  many  poor  creatures  who  were  cured  of 
their , blindness,  deafness,  lameness,  palsy,  devils,  &c.,  and  the 
thqusanda  of  people  who  were  fed  upon  five  loaves  and  two 
fishes  ? — Absolutely  nothing : 

Philo,  the  renowned  Jewish  writer  of  the  actual  period,  who 
in  A.D.  42. (see  Ency.  Brit.  Article  Philo),  was  sent  by  the  Jews 
of  Alexandria  to  Kome  as  their  principal  ambassador,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Apion,  says  nothing  about  Christ  or  Christianity,  though 
his  copious  works  are  still  before  us — neither  does  Justus,  of 
Tiberias  in  Galilee,  who,  like  Philo,  was  a  contemporary  of 
Josephus,  and  a  celebrated  Jewish  author ;  true  it  is  that  the 
History  of  Justus  is  no  longer  extant,  but  the  words  of  Photius 
are  most  explicit  on  the  subject.  Photius  was  not  only  a  most 
learned  ccHupiler,  but  was  at  the  head  of  the  Christian  Church 
of  the  Eastern  empire;  in  his  "Bibliotheca"he  says  (Cod.  xxxiii.), 
"  I  have  read  the  Chronology  of  Justus  of  Tiberias,  ....  he 
"  makes  not  the  least  mention  of  the  appearance  of  Christ,  or 
"  of  what  things  happened  to  him,  or  of  the  wonderful  works 
"  that  he  did";  and  although  Photius  endeavours  to  qualify 
this  admission,  by  stating  that  Justus  was  a  Jew  and  imder 
Jewish  prejudices,  the  fact  remains  the  same  that  Justus  did 
not  mention  Christ  or  anything  connected  with  him,  though  he 
lived  on  the  spot,  and  his  "  Chronology  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  " 
extended  from  the  time  of  Moses  to  the  death  of  Agrippa, 
seventh  of  the  family  of  Herod,  and  the  last  king  of  the  Jews, 
as  we  hear  from  Photius  (See  Whiston's  Josephus,  London, 
1737,  pages  686  and  687,  for  an  English  translation  of  the 
exact  words  of  Photius ;  or  "  Patrologise  Cursus  Completus  ", 
vol.  ciii.  page  66,  J.  P.  Migne,  Paris,  1860,  for  the  original 
Greek  and  a  Latin  translation  thereof). 

Turning  now  to  the  Roman  historians,  we  find  that  Lucius 
Florus,  Justin,  and  Arrian,  who  respectively  flourished  in  AJ). 
116,  A.D.  150,  and  A.D.  161,  do  not  mention  him  either; — the 
Greek  Stoic  philosopher  Epictetus,  who  is  stated  in  the  Eney. 
Brit,  in  their  article  concerning  him,  to  have  had  "  the  most 
"just  ideas  of  God  and  Providence  of  all  the  ancient  philo- 
"  sophers  ",  though  he  flourished  in  A.D.  93,  neither  refers  to 
him  or  his  teachings  ; — the  poets  Statins,  Martial,  and  Juvenal, 
who  respectively  died  about  A.D.  96,  A.D.  104,  and  A.D.  128, 
never  allude  to  either  him  or  his  followers,  if  only  to  ridicule 
him  and  his  miracles,  in  the  way  that  Juvenal,  at  any  rate, 
seems  to  have  satirised  everything  that  came  within  his  reach 
or  knowledge  ; — and  what  is  more  important  perhaps  than  the 
absolute  silence  of  any  of  the  above,  who  certainly  would  not 
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have  been  silent  if  they  had  had  anything  to  say,  Plutarch,  the 
great  philosopher  and  historian,  who  lived  from  about  A.D.  50 
to  A.D.  122,  whose  works  entitled  "  Lives  ", — "  Moral8^\ — "  laia 
"  and  Osiris  ",  &c.  are  so  well  known,  appears  to  have  heard  no 
more  about  Jesus,  called  Christ,  and  reputed  to  be  the  "  Son 
*'  of  Grod  ",  than  of  Mahomet  who  was  yet  unborn  ;  in  fact  it 
not  only  appears  so,  but  the  Langhornes,  who  translated  his 
works,  definitely  state  that  "nothing  of  Plutarch's  is  now 
"  extant  from  which  we  can  infer  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
*'  the  Christian  religion "  {See  Note  on  page  xxv.  of  the  Life 
of  Plutarch,  in  Vol.  I.  of  Plutarch's  "  Lives  ",  as  translated  by 
John  Langhome,  D.D.,  and  William  Langhorne,  M.A.,  London, 
1770).  Concerning  this  justly  celebrated  man,  we  find  him 
described  (among  other  encomiiuns),  in  the  Ency,  BHL^  article 
Plutarch  J  as  "  having  an  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge  ",  and 
after  recounting  his  travels  in  Egypt,  which  resulted  in  his 
masterly  treatise  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  it  states  that  "  he  returned 
*'  to  Greece,  and  visiting  in  his  way  all  the  academies  and 
**  schools  of  the  philosophers,  gathered  from  them  many  of 
*' those  observations  with  which  he  has  abundantly  enriched 
*'  posterity.  He  does  not  seem  ix>  have  been  attached  to  any 
*'  particular  sect,  but  culled  from  each  of  them  whatever  he 

"  thought    excellent   and   worthy  to    be   regarded He 

*' applied  himself  with  extreme  diligence  to  collect  not  only 
*'  all  books  that  were  excellent  in  their  kind,  but  also  all  the 
"  sayings  and  observations  of  wise  men  which  he  had  heard  in 
"conversation,  or  had  received  from  others  by  tradition  .... 
"  he  thus  was  enabled  to  leave  us  in  his  works  such  a  rich 
^'  cabinet  of  observations   upon   men    and   manners,   as   have 

"  rendered  him  the  most  valuable  author  of  antiquity 

*'  He  is  supposed  to  have  resided  in  Kome  near  forty  years  at 

*'  different  times He  has  been  justly  praised  for  the 

"  copiousness  of  his  fine  sense  and  learning,  for  his  integrity, 
"  and  for  a  certain  air  of  goodness  which  appears  in  all  he  wrote. 
*'  His  business  was  not  to  please  the  ear,  but  to  instruct  and 
"  charm  the  mind  ;  and  in  this  none  ever  went  beyond  him  ". 

Is  it  conceivable  that  such  a  man  (whose  life  extended  from 
A.D.  50  to  A.D.  122),  travelling  as  he  did  from  nation  to  nation 
in  search  of  all  that  had  been  said  and  written  upon  this  very 
class  of  subject,  could  have  failed  to  hear  and  place  on  record 
some  doctrine  or  saying  now  imputed  to  Jesus,  or  to  have  in 
some  shape  met  with  and  alluded  to  the  Gospels,  if  they  were 
written  and  promulgated  as  early  as  it  is  pretended  ?  I  think 
that  not  only  the  learned,  but  also  all  men  of  judgment  will 
agree  with  me  that  such  is  not  conceivable.     This  very  strong 
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negative  evidence,  that  no  such  works  were  in  existence  when 
Plutarch  wrote,  nnay  hereafter  help  enquirers  to  decide  exactly 
when  the  Gospels  were  written ;  I  need  not,  however,  pursue 
this  matter  further,  for  enough  has  been  shiown  to  render  it 
evident  that  they  were  not  written  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
in  A.D.  70,  but  as  to  how  soon,  or  how  long,  after  that  event 
they  were  elaborated,  is  a  branch  of  the  subject  which  does  not 
in  any  way  afifect  my  position. 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  no  testimony  has  ever 
been  adduced  from  Joseph  the  nominal  Father  of  Jesus,  from 
Mary  his  mother,  Elizabeth  his  aunt,  Zacharias  the  priest  (her 
husband),  INIary  Magdalene,  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  the  Roman 
centurion  who  is  said  to  have  besought  him  to  cure  a  valued 
servant,  the  "  certain  ruler "  whose  daughter  he  is  stated  to 
have  recalled  to  life,  or  from  many  others  who  might  (according 
to  the   Grospel  story)  have  proved  a  great  deal   if  they  had 
chosen  ;  it  may  be  urged  that  some  of  these  and  the  bulk  of 
those  who  are  recorded  to  have  been  miraculously  cured,  and 
the  thousands  who  were  equally  miraculously  fed  in  the  wilder- 
ness, could  not  writ«  ;  but  that  would  not  have  prevented  them 
from  making  such  statements  before  people  of  repute  as  would 
have  ensured  the  preservation  of  their  evidence,  if  tliey  had  any 
to  offer.      Neither  will  I  dwell  on  the  total  absence  of  official 
reports  and  state  papers  among  the  national  archives  of  Rome 
concerning  the  alleged  crucifixion,  for  that  would  only  raise  a 
useless  speculation  that  such  reports  may  have  been  made  and 
lost ;  indeed  Justin  Martyr  in  A.D.  145,  and  Tertullian  in  A.D. 
200,  with  the  cool  assurance  peculiar  to  these  early  Christian 
Fathers,  refer  their  readers  to  something  of  the  kind,  which  the 
former  calls  the  "  Acts  of  Pontius  Pilate  ",  and  the  latter  speaks 
of  as  "  the  Account "  which  that  officer  sent  to  Tiberius,  docu- 
ments which,  it  is  almost  needless  to  add,  have  never  yet  been 
otherwise  seen  or  heard  of. 

But  of  all  the  testimony  that  mifjht  have  been  forthcoming, 
and  certainly  would  have  been,  if  there  were  a  grain  of  truth 
in  the  subject,  the  testimony  of  Lazarus  is  most  conspicuous 
by  its  absence,  for  it  is  definitely  stated  in  John  xi.  and  xii., 
that  after  this  man  had  been  dead  four  days,  and  was  actually 
putrid,  according  to  the  words  of  his  sister  Martha,  he  had 
arisen,  in  presence  of  many,  at  the  command  of  Jesus,  coming 
forth  in  his  graveclothes,  and  further  that  the  circumstance 
attained  such  notoriety  at  the  time,  that  the  chief  priests  and 
Pharisees  gathered  together  in  council  to  deliberate  upon  the 
subject,  and  that  during  the  ensuing  passover  much  people  of 
the  Jews  came  to  sec  Lazarus  as  he  sat  at  supper,  many  of 
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those  who  were  with  Jesus,  when  he  called  I^zanis  out  of  his 
grave  and  raised  him  from  the  dead,  bearing  record ;  conse- 
quently this  astounding  miracle  is  represented  as  having  been 
performed  in  no  hole  and  comer  fashion,  and  if  it  can  be  for 
one  moment  imagined,  that  such  a  thing  really  happened 
without  a  line  having  been  written  on  the  subject  by  Lazarus 
or  the  Jews,  imtil  John  chose  to  record  it  sixty-four  years 
afterwards,  it  is  utterly  inconceiv.able  that  such  a  thing,  known 
so  publicly  at  the  time  in  and  around  Jerusalem,  as  the  Evan- 
gelist pretends,  did  not  get  wind  elsewhere.  Once  known 
abroad,  Egypt,  Persia,  Greece  and  Rome  would  have  been  in- 
stinct with  excitement,  and  a  swarm  of  philosophers  would  have 
poured  in,  to  question  Lazarus  as  to  what  death  is  like,  and  to 
set  at  rest  for  ever,  by  his  actual  experience,  the  interminable 
speculations  upon  the  subject,  which  had  occupied  the  mind  of 
man  for  centuries,  and  had  been  so  much  and  so  well  debated 
by  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  a  host  of  others  ; 
and  the  multitude  of  testimony  that  would  thus  have  inci- 
dentally come  down  from  the  pens  of  classical  authors,  would 
have  necessarily  established  the  fact  that  Jesus  did  live,  if  there 
had  been  any  fact  of  the  kind. 


It  is  now  time  that  I  should  proceed  to  show  how  all  this 
sham  record  concerning  an  imaginary  being,  half  god  and  half 
man,  but  nevertheless  wholly  both,  came  about ;  how,  when, 
and  where  it  was  knocked  up  into  a  new  religion,  and  why. 

In  a  matter  of  this  kind,  as  in  the  tracing  of  crimes,  the  first 
thing  to  be  considered  is  the  question  of  motive.  Now  a 
remarkably  strong  finimosity  had  existed  between  the  Jews  and 
the  Egyptians  dating  from  the  time  of  Moses,  viz.  1491  B.C. ; 
these  Egyptians  must  not  be  confused  with  the  Misrai,  or 
original  inhabitants  of  the  coimtry,  who  had  left  it,  in,  or  soon 
after,  the  days  of  Joseph  ;  for  as  1  have  stated,  and  shall  show 
in  the  next  Chapter,  those  whom  Moses  left  behind  in  Egypt 
were  Israelites  like  himself ;  this  strong  animosity  dating  from 
the  Exodus,  is  evinced  by  the  Bible,  and  is  confirmed  by 
Egyptian  evidence  in  various  ways,  and  it  culminated  about 
971  B.C.  in  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt, 
who  carried  off  the  treasures  of  the  temple  as  related  in 
1  Kings  xiv.  26,  and  2  Chron.  xii.  9,  which  narrative  we  are 
informed  on  page  40  of  "  The  Book  and  its  Story"  (London, 
1851),  is  "surprisingly  confirmed"  by  the  hieroglyphic  in- 
scriptions discovered  by  Champollion  in  A.D.  1828,  on  the  ruins 
of  the  celebrated  Egyptian  temple  at  Kamak.     Three  hundred 
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and  sixty  years  loiter  still,  viz.  about  610  B.C.,  as  we  are  in- 
formed in  2  Kings  xxiii.  29  to  35,  one  king  of  Judah  was 
killed,  and  another  deposed  by  the  Egyptian  Pharaoh  Necho, 
who  put  Jerusalem  and  the  land  under  tribute. 

This  antagonistic  feeling  against  the  Jews,  though  ori- 
ginating with  the  Egyptians,  was  however  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  them.  "Whether  this  animosity,  on  the  part  of  other 
nations,  was  solely  due  to  personal  antipathy,  whether  they 
resented  the  exclusive  religion  of  the  Jews,  and  their  pretensions 
to  a  monopoly  of  the  deity,  or  whether  it  had  been  systema- 
tically stirred  up  by  the  Egyptians,  who  had  then  spread  far  and 
wide,  matters  little  ;  but,  whatever  the  cause,  it  is  certain  that 
there  was  a  constant  grating  between  all  those  who  followed  the 
Mosaic  worship  and  the  various  nationalities  with  which  they 
were  brought  in  contact  in  all  those  parts  where  they  were 
scattered  after  the  downfall  of  their  nation  in  588  B.C. ;  when, 
as  related  in  2  Kings  xxv.,  Jerusalem  was  taken,  the  temple 
and  all  the  city  burned  with  fire,  the  king's  sons  killed,  and  the 
Jews,  including  their  king,  carried  away  captives  to  Babylon. 

Now  Josephus  mentions  in  his  "  Antiquities ",  book  xi., 
chapter  i.  3,  that  when  the  Jews  returned  to  Jerusalem  from 
their  captivity  in  Babylon,  about  536  B.C.,  many  being  pos- 
sessed of  property  remained  behind ;  in  fact  there  is  nothing 
which  tends  to  the  formation  of  more  erroneous  conclusions 
concerning  the  Jews,  than  the  habit  of  considering  them  as  a 
small  and  unimportant  body  of  people  at  Jerusalem  and  its 
environs  only,  for  the  Jews  must  have  been  widely  spread  even 
as  early  as  453  B.C.,  as  we  learn  from  Josephus,  Antiq.,  book  xi., 
chapter  1  and  6,  that  a  proclamation  was  issued  in  the  name  of 
Cyrus,  called  Artaxerxes  by  the  Greeks,  to  destroy  the  Jews 
from  India  to  Ethiopia,  describing  them  as  "an  ill-natured 
"  nation  intermixed  with  all  mankind"  (or  as  we  have  it  in 
Esther  xiii.  4,  "  a  malicious  people  scattered  throughout  the 
"world");  and  they  must  have  been  in  good  numbers  also, 
for  in  paragraphs  12  and  13  of  the  same  chapter  we  further 
learn  from  Josephus  that,  through  the  intercession  of  Queen 
Esther,  the  order  was  annulled,  and  the  Jews  apprised  of  what 
had  been  intended,  with  the  date  fixed  for  the  massacre,  and 
permission  was  at  the  same  time  sent  to  them  to  defend  them- 
selves against  such  as  might  attempt  to  carry  out  the  original 
decree,  the  result  of  which  was  that  the  Jews  on  that  day 
killed  75,000  of  their  enemies  in  such  places  as  they  were 
attacked. 

Later  on,  viz.  in  332  B.C.,  we  read  in  Josephus,  Antiq.,  book 
xi.  viii.  5,  that  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  treated  with  Alexander 
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the  Grreat,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Jews  of  Babylon  and  Media,  and 
obtained  their  request ;  on  which  many  of  the  Jewish  multi- 
tude joined  his  army,  with  the  understanding  that  those  who 
did  so  should  "  continue  imder  the  laws  of  their  forefathers" 
(which  expression  must  mean  that  they  should  be  privileged  to 
worship  after  their  own  fashion) ;  but  in  this,  as  in  every  other 
instance  we  read  of,  where  the  Jews  made  alliances  with  other 
people,  the  friendship  seems  to  have  been  very  short-lived,  and 
in  fact  to  have  never  extended  beyond  the  favour  of  a  particular 
king  or  ruler. 

The  next  event  of  great  importance  to  the  Jews,  but  more 
especially  in  its  subsequent  bearing  on  them,  by  the  medium  of 
Christianity,  is  that,  on  the  death  of  Alexander,  about  nine 
years  afterwards,  viz.  in  323  B.C.,  his  dominions  were  parted 
among  his  commanders,  and  one  of  them,  namely,  Ptolemy 
(surnamed  Soter),  the  son  of  Lagus,  obtaining  Egypt,  seized 
Jerusalem  in  320  B.C.,  and,  as  narrated  in  Josephus,  Antiq.  book 
xii.  chap.  i.  1,  took  many  captives  therefrom,  as  also  from 
Samaria  and  the  moimtainous  parts;  these  he  carried  away 
into  Egypt,  distributing  many  into  garrisons  and  placing  others 
in  Alexandria,  where,  although  it  is  stated  that  he  ruled  in  a 
cruel  manner  over  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem,  he  gave  these  cap- 
tives equal  privileges  with  the  Macedonians,  in  consequence  of 
which  many  of  the  Jews  went  there  of  their  own  accord. 

This  Alexandria  was  an  entirely  new  city,  having  been  laid 
out  and  built  by  Alexander  about  333  B.C.  "  Ptolemy  Soter," 
as  stated  in  the  Ency.  Brit.  AHicle  Alexandria,  "  took  up  his 
"  residence  there,  and  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  reign,  when  he 
"  took  his  son  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  partner  with  him  in  the 
**  empire,  was  remarkable  also  for  the  bringing  of  the  image  of 
''  Herapis  from  Pontus  to  Alexandria  ;  it  was  set  up  in  one  of 
^  the  suburbs  of  the  city  called  Khacotis,  where  a  temple  was 
*'  erected  to  his  honour,  and  called,  from  the  god  worshipped 
"  there,  Serapeum,  This  structure,  according  to  Ammianus 
*'  Marcellinus,  surpassed  in  beauty  and  magnificence  all  others 
''  in  the  world,  except  the  Capitol  at  Rome.  Within  the  verge 
*'  of  this  temple  was  the  famous  Alexandrian  library,  it  was 
"  founded  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  for  the  use  of  an  academy  he 
"  instituted  in  the  city,  and  by  continual  additions  made  by 
*'  his  successors,  became  at  last  the  finest  library  in  the  world, 
"  containing  no  fewer  than  700,000  volumes  ". 

On  this  subject,  we  further  read  as  follows  in  Ency.  Metrop. 
vol.  X.  339  and  340:  "There  is  one  proceeding  in  the  reign 
"  of  this  sagacious  prince  {viz.  Ptolemy  Soter)  for  which 
"  we  find  it  somewhat  difficult  to  account,  particularly  when 
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"  invested  with  the  importance  which  he  chose  to  attach  to  it. 
**  We  allude  to  the  removal  of  the  image  of  Serapis  from 
"  Pontus  to  Alexandria,  a  measure  which  was  preceded  by 
"  more  negotiation,  and  accomplished  with  greater  solemnity, 
*'  than  the  transference  of  all  the  States,  which  arms  or  treaties 
"  had  added  to  the  Egyptian  dominions.  Tacitus  in  his  history 
''  deigns  to  take  notice  of  this  event,  and  to  ascribe  the  con- 
"  duct  of  Ptolemy  to  a  supernatural  cause.  The  god  appeared 
*'  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  exhorted  him  to  obtain,  from  the 
"  King  of  Sinope,  the  sacred  emblem  imder  which  he  was 
"  worshipped  in  Pontus,  persuading  the  Egyptian  monarch  that 
"  he  would  thereby  ensure  for  his  country  a  high  degree  of 
*'  felicity  and  honour.  Ptolemy  forthwith  obeyed  the  celestial 
"  admonition  and  sent  ambassadors  to  Sinope,  but  so  greatly 
"  were  the  people  of  that  district  attached  to  the  divine  effigy 
"  of  Serapis,  that  they  refused  for  more  than  two  years  to  listen 
"  to  the  proposal  of  their  powerful  neighbour.  Famine  at 
'*  length  accomplished  that  which  the  entreaties  and  bribes  of 
"  the  King  of  Egypt  had  failed  to  effect,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
"  Sinope  consented  to  barter  the  image  of  their  god  for  a  cer* 
"  tain  quantity  of  com.  A  temple  was  built  for  it  at  Alexandria, 
"  called  the  Serapeion,  a  structure  on  which  so  much  cost  and 
"  skill  was  lavished  that,  as  Ammianus  Marcellinus  maintains, 
''  it  surpassed  in  beauty  and  magnificence  all  the  temples  in  the 
"  world,  except  the  Capitol  at  Home.  To  the  Serapeion,  more- 
"  over,  was  attached  that  library  we  have  already  noticed,  and 
''  which  has  been  celebrated  in  all  succeeding  ages  for  the  value 
"  and  number  of  the  books  which  it  contained  ". 
^  Concerning  this  temple,  Tacitus  informs  us,  in  book  iv. 
chap.  84,  "  A  temple,  such  as  suited  a  great  and  opulent  city, 
"  was  built  at  a  place  called  Khacotis,  where  in  ancient  times  a 
"  chapel  had  been  dedicated  to  Serapis  and  Isis  ".  In  Calmet's 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  London  1823,  we  read  under  article 
Alexandria.^  that  "the  Egyptians  generally  called  Alexandria 
"  Rachot,  this  being  the  name  of  the  old  village  in  the  room 
"  whereof  it  was  built ",  and  in  Cooper's  Archaic  Diet.,  under 
Rhacotis,  we  learn  that  this  was  "the  ancient  name  of  the 
"  Egyptian  town  which  is  now  called  Alexandria  ". 

I  must  here  observe  that,  as  stated  in  the  last  mentioned 
work,  under  Serapis,  this  was  "  an  Egypto-Grecian  deity,  who 
"  was  made  out  of  the  deified  dead  Apis,  when  assimilated  to 
"  Osiris,  as  Osir-api ".  The  name  Serapis  being,  in  fact,  an 
abbreviated  compound  of  those  two  words,  with  the  usual  Greek 
t<jrmination  of  8,  thus  Osir-api,  Ser-api,  Serapis.  Wilkinson, 
in  his  Ancient  Egyptians,  iv.  3G5,  says  "  Serapis,  who  was  only 
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''  introduced  into  temples  built  by  the  Ptolemies  and  Caesars, 
"  was  a  modiiSed  form  of  the  husband  of  Isis  ",  viz.  Osiris,  and 
Plutarch,  in  chap,  xxviii.,  as  quoted  by  Bimsen  in  i.  432,  says  that 
*'  Osiris  received  the  name  of  Serapis  when  he  changed  his 
*'  nature ".  By  putting  together,  therefore,  the  information 
supplied  by  Plutarch  and  Tacitus,  namely,  that  Serapis  was 
really  Osiris,  and  that  the  temple  was  built  for  him  at  Ehacotis 
or  Eachot  (called  Alexandria  by  the  Greeks),  where  a  chapel  to 
Serapis  and  Isis  had  formerly  stood,  we  see  definitely  that  the 
worship  of  Osiris  and  Isis  was  de  facto  carried  on  at  Alexandria, 
in  which  worship,  as  we  know,  their  son  Horus  formed  the  third 
person  of  the  Trinity,  and  this  Horus  is,  as  I  have  said,  the 
original  myth,  from  which  the  still  more  imaginary  being,  called 
Christ,  has  been  evolved.  We  are  told,  Inoreover,  in  Cooper's 
Archaic  Diet,  (under  letters  A  and  S),  that  "  Alexandria  is  the 
*'  modem  name  of  the  city  that  took  the  place  of  the  Egyptian 
"  city  and  nome  of  Sai-Mehit ",  and  that  "  Sai-Mehit  was  sacred 
"  to  the  worship  of  the  goddess  Neith  ";  now  Neith  was  a  form 
of  Isis,  and  virgin  mother  of  the  sun-god,  as  we  shall  have  to 
show  with  proper  quotations  in  the  next  chapter,  which  is  devoted 
to  Egypt ;  and  here  it  is  well  to  remind  the  reader  not  to  lose 
sight  of  what  has  already  been  said  concerning  the  connection 
between  Christ  and  the  sun ;  and  he  will  not,  of  course,  overlook 
the  mutual  trinity  of  the  Egyptian  and  Christian  mythologies, 
or  the  mutual  virginity  of  Christ's  mother  and  of  the  goddess 
who  gave  birth  to  the  sun. 

It  is  now  proper  that  I  should  explain  that  Christianity 
was  planned  and  elaborated  in  this  city  of  Alexandria,  in  fact  in 
the  school  and  library  of  the  Serapeion ;  having  said  so  much 
the  reader  will  follow  the  thread  better,  as  he  will  now  know  to 
what  point  these  facts  are  tending.  Ptolemy  Lagus,  sumamed 
Soter,  dying  about  284  B.C.,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  reigned 
alone,  and  as  stated  in  Ency.  Brit.^  article  Sefptuagi/rvt^  he  ob- 
tained from  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  a  copy  of  the  Books  of 
Moses  with  seventy-two  Hebrew  scholars,  who  made,  at  Alex- 
andria, the  celebrated  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Greek, 
which  is  known  as  the  Septuagint,  from  the  number  of  the 
translators,  and  which  was  the  first  version  of  the  Jewish  Bible 
in  a  foreign  tongue.     (^See  Ency.  Brit.,  article  Bible.) 

Greece  had  in  former  days  been  largely  colonised  from 
Egypt,  and  the  mythologies  of  both  countries  were  closely 
allied,  as  is  evident  from  the  writings  of  Herodotus  and  many 
others.  The  subjection  of  Egypt  by  the  Greeks,  who,  as 
stated  in  Ency.  Brit,  article  Egypt,  No.  65,  held  the  country 
diuing  294  years,  viz.  from  324  B.C.  to  30  B.C.,  only  tended  to 
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Egyptianise  the  Greeks  in  matters  of  theology,  of  which  Egypt 
was  the  recognised  exponent,  and  many  Egyptian  monuments 
and  temples  still  bear  Grreek  inscriptions  concerning  Isis,  Neith, 
Phre,  &c. ;  in  fact  one  of  the  difficulties  of  enquirers  in  tliese 
days  is  to  discover  the  Egyptian  name  of  Egyptian  gods,  kings, 
tod  places,  which,  having  come  to  US  through  the  Greek  his- 
torians, have  long  been  well  known  to  us'hy  their  Greek  names, 
such  as  Osiris,  Isis,  Horus,  Typhon,  Gheops,  Heliopolis,  &c.,  the 
Egyptian  forms  of  which  are  respectively  Asra,  As,  Har,  Tebha, 
Kufu,  Han,  &c. 

Speaking  of  Alexandria,  the  capital  of  the  Grecian  empire 
in  Egypt,  Bunsen,  in  vol.  i.  113,  says,  "In  Alexandria,  the 
"  heiress  of  Heliopolis,  of  Memphis,  and  of  Thebes,  Egyptian 
"  and  Hellenic  wisdom  now  sat  side  "by  side.  The  Ptolemies 
"  were  Pharaohs,  and  like  the  rulers  of  old,  built  temples  with 
'*  hieroglyphical  dedications  in  honour  of  Phre,  of  Ptah,  and  of 
*'  Ammon",  and  on  pages  88  and  89  of  same  volume  he  observes, 
"  The  Alexandrian  Critics  were  the  fathers  of  the  Old  Chronology, 
the  Ptolemies  were  their  patrons,  the  Egyptian  archives  were 
open  to  them  .  .  .  Alexandria  itself  must  have  been  full  of 
"  learned  Egyptian  Pundits  or  Sacred  Scribes  ".  We  thus  see 
that  while  the  language  of  Alexandria  was  Greek,  from  the 
Macedonians  who  had  conquered  the  country,  the  religion  of 
the  rulers,  as  well  as  the  natives,  was  Egyptian,  in  which  reli- 
gion the  worship  of  Osiris,  Isis,  and  Horus,  constituted  the 
chief  feature,  Typhon,  the  devil  of  the  Egyptians,  having  how- 
ever a  prominent  place.  A  large  number  of  Jews  were  here 
also,  who  like  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria  spoke 
Greek,  and  the  translation  of  their  Scriptures,  known  as  the 
Septuagint,  was  not  only  used  by  them,  but  was  also  well  known 
in  the  Academy  of  the  Serapeum,  usually  spoken  of  as  the 
school  of  Alexandria ;  and  as  a  natural  result  of  this  blending 
of  the  Jewish  Bible,  Egyptian  priestcraft,  Macedonian  settlers, 
and  the  Greek  language,  we  have  firstly  a  large  portion  of  that 
section  of  the  Bible  which  is  now  termed  the  Apocry3)ha,  and 
secondly  that  which  is  known  as  the  New  Testament. 

Concerning  the  former,  we  read  in  the  twentieth  edition  of 
The  Booh  and  its  Story,  page  61,  "The  Bible  of  the  Jews  was 
"  complete,  it  is  called  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
"  as  you  may  have  heard  of  some  books  not  in  this  canon,  which 
"  are  generally  termed  the  Apocrypha  and  may  still  be  foimd 
"  in  some  Bibles,  boimd  up  between  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
"  ments,  we  must  give  a  short  history  of  them.  They  were  not 
'*  inspired  books ;  some  were  written  by  learned  Jews  at  Alex- 
"andria,  after  the  prophetic  spirit  had  ceased  with  Malachi. 
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**  Not  even  their  writers  say  they  were  inspired,  they  were 
"  written  in  Greek  and  not  in  Hebrew  .  .  .  they  were  not  added 
**  to  the  Hebrew  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  but  only  to  the 
''  *  Septuagint,'  or  Greek  version  made  at  Alexandria,  B.C.  277, 
"  by  a  council  of  70  learned  men,  for  the  use  of  the  Jews  in 
*'  Egypt  who  were  accustomed  to  speak  Greek ;  it  is  said^tlidt 
"  100,000  of  them  resided  at  Alexandria,  which  was  at  that 
''  time  one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  the  world.  Learned  men 
''  consider  this  translation,  called  the  Septuagint,  very  valuable  ; 
**  the  Evangelists  and  the  Apostles  quoted  from  it  as  much  as 

**  from  the  Hebrew  ". Gibbon  mentions  in  his  Decline  and 

Fall  of  the  Roman  Empirey  chapter  xxi.  page  572,  that,  "  In 
100  B.C.  a  philosophical  treatise,  which  manifestly  betra3r8  the 
style  and  sentiments  of  the  school  of  Plato,  was  produced  "by 
^  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  and  unanimously  received  as  a  genuine 
"  and  valuable  relic  of  the  inspired  Wisdom  of  Solomon  "  ;  and 
in  a  note  he  adds  that  this  well-known  book  entitled  "The 
**  Wisdom  of  Solomon  "  was  received  by  m^ny  of  the  Christian 
Fathers  as  the  work  of  that  monarch,  but  that  it  is  rejected  by 
Protestants  for  want  of  a  Hebrew  original.  In  the  old  Bibles 
where  the  Apocrypha  is  printed,  such  as  the  King  James  Bible, 
London,  1738,  it  is  definitely  stated  that  chapters  xi.  to  xvi.  and 
part  of  X.  of  the  Book  of  Esther,  the  Song  of  the  Three 
Children,  the  History  of  Susanna,  and  the  narration  of  Bel  and 
the  Dragon,  which  has  been  set  apart  from  the  Book  of  Daniel, 
are  not  to  be  found  in  either  Hebrew  or  Chaldaic,  but  only  in 
the  Greek;  and  in  the  prologue  to  Ecclesiasticus,  otherwise 
called  the  Wisdom  of  Jesus,  the  son  of  Sirach,  the  writer  tells 
us  that  "  in  the  38th  year,  coming  into  Egypt,  when  Euergetes 
was  king,  and  continuing  there  some  time,  I  foimd  a  book  of 
no  small  learning  ",  which  he  interpreted,  but  he  does  not  say 
from  what  language,  nor  whether  it  formed  part  of  his  own 
Book  of  Wisdom.  This  statement,  however,  gives  us  an 
approximate  idea  of  the  date  of  his  work,  for  Ptolemy  Euergetes 
(as  stated  in  Ency.  Brit,  article  Egypt,  No.  27)  came  to  the 
throne  about  246  B.C.  and  reigned  27  years,  therefore  Eccle- 
siasticus may  have  appeared  about  219  B.C.  or  even  as  late  as 
200  B.C.,  as  estimated  by  those  who  have  placed  dates  in  the 
margins  of  the  Bible. 


We  see  therefore  that  the  custom  of  adding  to  the  Scriptures 
by  Apocryphal  books,  set  in,  at  any  rate,  within  77  years  after 
the  Septuagint  version  was  made  at  Alexandria,  that  the  writing 
of  sham   sacred  works   and   making  believe   that  they  were 
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inspired,  continued  to  be  carried  on  there,  as  at  least  a  hundred 
years  elapsed  between  the  manufacture  of  the  Wisdom  of  Jesus 
son  of  Sirach  and  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  that  these  books, 
like  those  of  the  New  Testament,  were  written  in  Greek,  and 
that  some  of  them  at  any  rate  emanated  from  Alexandria,  that 
is  to  say  from  "  the  school "  there,  whence  I  say  the  New 
Testament  also  emanated ;  and  in  this  connection  it  will  be  well 
to  remember  that  I  have  already  shown  that  the  unconnected 
effusion  put  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus,  called  Christ  and  reputed 
to  be  the  Son  of  God,  and  known  to  Christians  by  the  Book  of 
Matthew  as  "  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount ",  contains  five  unac- 
knowledged and  therefore  stolen  extracts  from  the  Wisdom  of 
Jesus  son  of  Sirach,  namely  this  very  book  of  Ecclesiasticus, 
besides  (equally  unacknowledged)  quotations  or  reiterations  of 
other  portions  of  the  Apocrypha,  which  in  itself  already  gives 
the  New  Testament  a  very  Alexandrian  smell. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  Eve,  (who  is  never  men- 
tioned, or  in  any  way  alluded  to  in  the  Old  Testament  excepting 
in  the  part  which  I  nave  shown  to  be  a  forgery,  interpolated  at 
a  late  date  in  the  original  Book  of  Genesis),  is  not  only  men- 
tioned twice  by  name  in  the  New  Testament,  written  over 
1,500  years  after  the  Book  of  Genesis,  but  is  also  mentioned 
by  name  in  the  Apocrypha,  viz.  in  Tobit  viii.  6.  So  with 
Adam,  who  though  never  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament 
(excepting  in  the  forged  portion  of  Genesis),  with  any  reference 
to  the  transgression  in  Eden,  is  nevertheless  mentioned  four  times 
in  this  connection  in  the  New  Testament,  and  in  the  Apocrypha 
thirteen  times,  and  at  least  seven  of  these  with  direct  reference 
to  it.  Paradise  again,  which  is  never  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament,  occurs  in  2  Esdras  iii.  6,  though  omitted  in  Cruden's 
Concordance  of  the  Apocrypha,  and  is  spoken  of  three  times 
in  the  New  Testament,  for  instance  in  Luke  xxiii.  43,  where 
Jesus  Christ  is  represented  as  saying,  "  this  day  shalt  thou  be 
"  with  me  in  Paradise^' ; — this  reminds  us  that  although  no  such 
person  as  Jesus  Christ  is  prophetically  spoken  of  by  name  in  the 
Old  Testament,  nor  feigned  to  have  been  mentioned  by  the  Lord 
as  His  son,  in  any  of  His  many  interviews  and  conmiunications 
with  Abraham,  Isaac^  Jacob,  Moses,  David,  Solomon,  or  the 
Prophets,  he  is  nevertheless  mentioned  in  the  Apocrypha  as 
being  spoken  of  by  God  himself  as,  "  My  son  Jesus  ",  and  "  My 
son  Christ "  {see  2  Esdras  vii.  28,  29).  So  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
who,  though  mentioned  scores  of  times  in  the  New  Testament, 
is  never  mentioned  in  the  Old,  but  is  nevertheless  spoken  of  in 
the  Apocrypha,  namely  in  2  Esdras  xiv.  22,  and  in  his  identical 
capacity  of  inspirer  of  writing,  where  Esdras  asks  the  Lord  to 
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send  the  Holy  Ghost  into  him,  so  that  he  may  write  all  that 
has  been  done  in  the  world  since  the  beginning. 

Passing  on,  we  notice  that  the  Devil,  who,  though  never 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  in  the  present  or  New  Testa- 
ment sense,  as  I  have  already  shown  in  this  Chapter,  is 
nevertheless  so  celebrated  in  the  New  Testament  that  the  word 
figures  there  over  iSfty  times,  while  in  the  Apocrypha  he  is 
also  a  prominent  character,  see  Wisdom  ii.  24,  Tobit  vi.  7,  17, 
and  viii.  1  to  3,  where,  on  the  statement  of  an  angel,  we  are 
informed  that  "  if  a  devil  or  an  evil  spirit  trouble  any  man  or 
"  woman ",  we  must  "  make  a  smoke  with  the  heart  and  the 
^  liver  of  a  fish",  and  that  the  writer  having  married  his  cousin, 
a  maid  to  whom  seven  men  had  been  married  (vi.  13),  burned 
the  heart  and  the  liver  of  a  fish  on  the  embers  in  the  marriage 
chamber,  and  when  the  evil  spirit  had  smelled  it,  he  fled  to  the 
utmost  parts  of  Egypt  and  the  angel  bound  him ;  so  the  grave 
which  the  writer's  father-in-law  had  dug  for  him  on  the  night 
of  his  marriage  (viii.  9)  was  not  required.  Therefore,  as  Eve, 
Adam,  Paradise  and  the  Devil  form  part  of  the  forgery  in 
Genesis,  the  Apocrypha  and  the  New  Testament,  though  not 
part  of  th^  Old  Testament,  it  is  evident  that  although  the 
Gospels  have  assigned  to  the  myth  Jesus  Christ  a  genealogy 
which  (on  the  side  of  Joseph  the  carpenter,  who  was  not 
his  father)  descends  from  Abraham  via  David,  and  although  a 
great  deal  of  the  Jewish  historical  promises  and  prophecies 
are  supposed,  Tnost  incongruously^  to  be  referred  to  and  accom- 
plished, the  real  spirit  of  the  New  Testament  is  Egyptian ; — 
afl  hell  and  paradise,  resurrection  and  the  Devil  are  all  prominent 
features  in  the  Egyptian  theology,  although  they  had  no 
place  In  the  Mosaic  writings,  or  in  the  writings  of  those  who 
followed  Moses,  and  which,  taken  together,  constitute  the  Old 
Testament. 

The  merits  or  demerits  of  the  doctrine  of  hell  and  the  Devil 
are  matters  which  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  descant  on  here, 
as  they  have  their  due  attention  in  other  parts  of  this  book, 
but  the  facts  above  alluded  to  have  their  weight  in  showing 
that  Alexandria — as  the  capital  of  Egypt  at  that  period,  and 
heiress  of  Heliopolis,  Memphis,  Thebes,  &c.,  the  original  head- 
quarters of  Eg3rptian  idolatry — was  the  real  parent  of  the 
Christian  myth,  and  consequently  that  there  never  was  an  actual 
Jesus  Christ  at  all,  but  simply  a  pretence  that  the  old  Egyptian 
god  known  as  Horus,  junior  member  of  the  chief  Egyptian 
Trinity,  and  whose  special  business  it  was  to  overcome  Typhon 
the  Devil  of  the  Egyptians,  was  visibly  pla)ring  his  part  and 
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showing  off  his  immortality  at  Jerusalem,  which  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter,  was  Typhon's  city. 


Let  us  now  resume  the  thread  of  our.»enquiry  from  a  more 
historical  point  of  view;  "the  worship  of. Isis  was  introduced 
"  into  Eome  about  86  B.C. ",   as    mentioned    in    Chambers's 
Encyclopedia  of  1874,  article  Isis,  and  "the  worship  of  Osiris 
"was  extended  over  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  Borne  ...  he 
"  became  introduced  along  with  the  Isiac  worship  into  Eome 
"  and  had  votaries  under  the  Koman  empire"  {see  Ditto,  article 
Osiris),  and  this  worship  of  Osiris  and  Isis  of  course  included  that 
of  their  son  Horus.    The  Jews  were  still  widely  scattered,  and  as 
the  period  at  which  the  scene  of  the  New  Testament  is  laid,  is, 
in  the  sequence  of  our  enquiry,  now  approaching,  I  will  quote 
a  few  extracts  from  Josephus  on  the  subject,  so  as  to  disabuse 
the  reader's  mind  of  the  erroneous  impression  which  uncon- 
sciously has  come  over  most  people,  namely  that  the  Mosaic 
Jews  were  merely  a  body  of  about  two  millions  of  souls  living 
in  and  about  Jerusalem,  for  they  were  really  a  great,  though 
very  scattered  nation,  at  that  time. — We  read   ivt  Josephus, 
Antiq.,  xiii.  chapter  x.  4,  that  the  Jews  of  Cyprus,  as  well  as 
those  of  Jerusalem  and  Judea,  Alexandria  and  Egypt,  were  in 
great  prosperity  at  the  time  he  is  speaking  of,  viz.  110  B.C. — 
In  Antiq.,  xiv.  chapter  vii.  2,  writing  of  circumstances  occurring 
in  54  B.C.  he  says,  "  and  let  no  one  wonder  that  there  is  so 
"  much  wealth  in  our  temple,  since  all  the  Jews  throughout 
"the  habitable  earth,  even  those  of  Asia  and  Europe,  send 
"their  contributions  to  it",  and  he  here  cites  Strabo,  thus: 
"  Now  these  Jews  are  already  gotten  into  all  cities,  and  'tis 
"  hard  to  find  a  place  in  the  habitable  earth  that  hath  not  ad- 
"  mitted  this  tribe  of  men". — Speaking  of  occurrences  in  44  B.C. 
he  says,  Antiq.  xiv.  chapter  x.  8,  quoting  words  used  by  Julius 
Csesar,  "  Caius  Caesar  the  Emperor,  in  that  decree  wherein  he 
"forbad  the  Bacchanal  rioters  to  meet  in  the  city  of   Rome, 
"  did  yet  permit  these  Jews  to  bring  in  their  contributions  and 
"  to  make  their  common  suppers.     Accordingly  I  permit  these 
"  Jews  to  gather  themselves  together,  according  to  the  customs 
"  and  laws  of  their  forefathers,  and  to  persist  therein  ". 

We  thus  see  that  Jerusalem,  at  the  time  when  the 
mythical  adventures  of  Jesus  Christ  are  pretended  to  have 
taken  place,  was  by  no  means  the  only  land  of  the  Jews  ;  and 
although  Caesar,  as  above  quoted,  gave  them  his  individual 
protection,  they  were  a  nation  as  ha;ted  as  they  were  scattered  ; 
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— for  the  truth  of  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer,  for  instance, 
to  Cicero,  who,  bom  106  B.C.,  calls  their  custom  of  sending 
ffold  to  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  ''  a  barbarous  superstition  " 
l^aee  Yonge's  Literal  Translation  of  Cicero's  Orations,  vol.  ii. 
page  454) — Apollonius  Molon,  his  contemporary,'  was  .  most 
imsparing  in  his  strictures  of  the  race,  calling  Moses  ''  a  sorcerer 
'*  and  a  cheat ",  and  the  Jews  "  godless  and  misanthropic " 
{aee  Josephus  against  Apion,  ii.  15,  in  Dindorfius's  Greek  and 
Latin  edition,  Paris,  1847) — Horace,  bom  65  B.C.,  satirises  the 
Jews,  their  circumcision,  and  their  Sabbath  {see  Horace,  book 
i.  satire  ix.,  or  the  translation  by  C.  Smart,  page  177,  London, 
*  1850) — Diodorus  Siculus,  in  book  xxxiv.  of  his  History,  repeats 
statements  made  to  their  discredit — Seneca,  bom  3  B.C.,  calls 
them  "  a  most  wicked  nation  "  {see  Augustine's  "  De  Civitate 
"  Dei ",  book  v.  chapter  xi.,  in  vol.  i.  page  253  of  J.  Strange's 
edition,  Coloniae,  1850) — Martial,  bom  A.D.  43,  refers  to  their 
offensive  breath  (aee  book  iv.  epigram  iv.) — Quintilian,  bom 
A.D.  42  (in  book  iii.  chapter  vii.  of  his  Institutes  of  Oratory), 
speaks  of  the  original  author  of  the  Jewish  superstition  draw- 
ing together  a  race  of  people  noxious  to  those  around  them, — 
and  Tacitus,  bom  A.D.  54,  in  book  v.  chapters  ii.  to  v.  of  his 
History,  quotes  reports  to  their  discredit,  which  I  shall  hereafter 
have  to  show  were  more  true  than  has  been  thought. 

These  eminent,  or  rather,  world-renowned  authors,  with  many 
more,  merely  expressed  the  general  feelings  of  antipathy  and 
animosity  which  existed,  among  their  coimtrymen  in  general, 
towards  the  Jews ;    it  is  not  my  business  now  to  give  any 
opinion  as  to  whether  they  were  justified  or  not, — ^for  what  I 
have  had  to  say  about  Abraham,  Moses,  &c.,  concerning  matters  • 
of  religion,  and  about  those  who,  descended  from  one,  followed 
the  laws  of  the  other,  I  have  chiefly  said  in  Chapters  III.  and 
rV.,  and  ^le  remainder  will  be  said  in  Chapters  VI.  and  VII. — 
I  have  therefore  only  to  remark  here  that  the  Egyptians,  who 
never  forgave  the  circumstances   of   the    Exodus,   and   who 
invented  Christianity  to  revenge  themselves  on  the  Jews,  had  in 
a  priestly  capacity  permeated  all  countries,  and  influenced  the 
popular  feeling  against  them,  which  feeling  often  found  vent 
in  the  writings  of  authors  such  as  I  have  quoted  ;  but  I  must 
here  add  that  if  anything,  in  these  matters,  is  worse  than  a 
Mosaic  Jew,  it  certainly  is  an  Egyptian  idolator,  with  all  that 
intricate  web  of  mystery  and  deception,  woven  by  his  crafty 
brain  for  villainous  purposes  and  called  Christianity ;  concern- 
ing both  which  superstitions  it  is  my  privilege  to  speak  without 

leaning  to  either my  business  laying  with  the  race  of 

Ham  and  such  knowledge  of  G-od  the  Creator  as  it  may  please 
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Him  to  allow  mankind  to  arrive  at  in  this  world,  by  scientific 
research  and  patient  observation  of  actual  facts. 

Osirism  having  spread  into  Bome,  and  in  fact  into  most 
parts  of  the  world,  the  Jews  being  scattered  far  and  wide  also, 
and  disliked  in  a  general  way  by  their  neighbours  in  all  places 
where  they  were  scattered,  partly  from  an  antipathy  against  them 
individually,  but  chiefly  from  an  animosity  fomented  by  their 
enemies,  the  all-pervading  priests  of  Egypt,  "Pompey,  the 
"  Roman  general,  took  Jerusalem  about  63  B.C.,  slaughtering 
"  12,000  of  the  inhabitants,  .  .  .  (after  which)  the  war 
"  between  Caesar  and  Pompey  afforded  the  Jews  some  respite, 
"  and  likewise  an  opportunity  of  ingratiating  themsejves  with 
"  the  former,  which  the  artful  Antipater  readily  embraced. 
*^ .  .  .  During  the  lifetime  of  Caesar  the  Jews  were  so  favoured 
"  that  they  could  scarcely  be  said  to  feel  the  Roman  yoke ; 
"  after  his  death  however  the  (Jewish)  nation  fell  into  great 
"  disorders,  which  were  not  finally  quelled  till  Herod,  who 
"  was  created  King  of  Judea  by  Mark  Antony  in  40  B.C., 
"  was  fully  established  on  the  throne  by  the  taking  of  Jeru- 
"  salem  by  his  allies  the  Romans  in  37  B.C.,*  the  immediate 
"  consequence  of  which  was  another  pillage  and  massacre " 
(see  Ency.  Brit,  article  Jews,  Nos.  17,  21,  22). — Under  Augustus 
Caesar,  viz.  in  about  19  B.C.,  Rome,  which  had  become  master 
of  Egjrpt  in  30  B.C.,  was  at  the  height  of  its  power ;  in  fact, 
as  stated  in  Ency.  Brit,  article  Rome,  No.  257,  "  It  compre- 
''  hended  the  greatest,  and  by  far  the  best  part  of  Europe, 
*'  Asia,  and  Africa,  being  near  4,000  miles  in  length  and 
"  about  2,000  miles  in  breadth " ;  Greece,  Egypt,  Judea, 
and  many  other  nations  forming  at  that  time  part  of  the 
Roman  empire  (concerning  Greece,  see  No.  304  of  same  article, 
and  concerning  Egypt,  see  Ency.  Brit,  article  Cleopatra).  It 
will  therefore  be  seen  that  Egypt,  like  Judea,  was^  Roman 
province  at  the  time  when  the  mythical  Jesus  Christ  is  repre- 
sented as  telling  those  who  enquired  about  the  legality  of  the 
tribute  money,  to  render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar's. 

Referring  now  to  the  religion  of  Rome ;  Wilkinson,  in  his 
Ancient  Egjrptians,  iv.  42,  remarks,  *^So  numerous  did  their 
"  deities  become  that  Petronius  observes,  '  Italy  is  now  so  holy 
" '  that  it  is  easier  to  find  a  god  than  a  man ' ".  In  fect^ 
throughout  their  vast  empire,  wherever  there  were  priests  those 
priests  were  polytheists,  with  the  exception  of  the  Jews ;  the 
worship  of  all  kinds  of  gods  went  on  amicably  side  by  side, 
and  as  Gibbon  says  (vol.  i.  333),  ^  they  respected  each  other's 
"  superstitions  " ;  but  as  the  Egyptian  theology  had  influenced 
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the  whole  Grecian  system,  so  it  gradually  permeated  the 
Roman  (and  indeed  ^'  numberless  monuments  of  the  Egyptian 
**  worship  are  still  extant  in  Persia,  India,  Japan,  TartaJy,  &c., 
**  such  worship  having  also  originated  the  Grreek  and  Roman 
"  idolatries  "  see  Ency.  Brit,  article  Mysteries,  No.  43),  and  by 
its  greater  antiquity,  better  organisation,  and  deeper  mystery, 
bore  down  the  frivolous  mythologies  which  deified  every  faculty, 
place,  or  occupation,  for  the  Egyptian  priests  were  essentially 
propagandists,  as  further  stated  in  Ency.  Brit,  article  Mysteries, 
No.  43,  just  quoted ;  and  so  were  the  Jews  of  that  period,  as 
we  learn  from  Horace,  who  was  bom  65  B.C.,  and  threatens  in 
his  joking  way,  to  assemble  a  company  of  poets  to  convert  his 
opponent,  adding  "and,  like  the  Jews,  we  will  force  you  to 
**  come  over  to  our  numerous  party  "  {see  Horace,  book  i.  satire 
iv.  as  translated  by  C.  Smart,  London,  1850). 

The  two  powers,  viz.  monotheistic  Jews  and  polytheistic 
Egyptians,  were  therefore  not  only  deeply  antagonistic,  but  they 
were  both  widely  scattered  also,  and  actively  endeavouring  to 
make  converts  to  their  widely  opposed  views,  at  or  about  the  time 
when  Jesus,  called  Christ,  is  fabled  to  have  been  bom.  Con- 
cerning this  period,  we  read  in  J.  L.  Mosheim's  "  Ecclesiastical 
History",  as  translated  by  A.  Maclaine,  London,  1768,  vol.  i. 
41  and  42,  "The  Jews  multiplied  so  prodigiously  that  the 
**  narrow  bounds  of  Palestine  were  no  longer  sufficient  to  con- 
"  tain  them.  They  poured  therefore  their  increasing  numbers 
"  into  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  that  with  such  rapidity 
''  that  at  the  time  of  Christ's  birth  there  was  scarcely  a  pro- 
"  vince  in  the  empire  where  they  were  not  foimd  carr3n[ng  on 

"  commerce  and  exercising  other  lucrative  arts In  most 

*'  places  the  remarkable  difference  of  their  religion  and  manners 
''  from  those  of  the  other  nations  exposed  them  to  the  hatred 
"  and  indignation  of  the  ignorant  and  bigoted  multitude  ".  I 
have  now  shown  upon  undoubted  authority  that  the  Jews  were 
scattered  far  and  wide,  both  before  and  at  the  period  assigned 
as  the  time  of  Christ's  birth,  viz.  A.D.  0 ;  and  also  that  the 
Egyptian  religion,  with  its  Trinity  of  Osiris,  Isis,  and  Horus, 
was  in  a  similar  way  spread  abroad  throughout  the  nations, 
both  parties  being  at  that  time  engaged  in  making  converts. 

All  who  have  ever  read  the  Books  of  Moses  will  remember 
the  antagonism  between  the  Egjrptians  and  Israelites  at  the 
time  of  the  Exodus,  viz.  1491  B.C.,  and  I  have  called  attention 
to  the  animosity  which  the  Egyptian  Pharaohs  evinced,  when, 
in  971  B.C.,  Shishak  took  Jerusalem  and  carried  oflf  the  treasures 
of  the  temple,  and  when,  in  610  B.C.,  Necho  killed  one  king  of 
Jerusalem,  deposed  another,  and  put  the  Jews  under  tribute : 
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many  more  instances  might  be  adduced  to  show,  in  various 
wayBj'  that  the  enmity  engendered  in  the  days  of  Moses  had 
not  passed  away ;  but  the  two  following  extracts  from  Josephus 
will  be  quite  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  Jews  themselves 
dated  the  animosity  of  the  Egyptians  from  the  days  of  Moses, 
and  also  that  it  still  existed  when  Josephus  was  yniting,viz.  about 
A.Di.^6!,  "Now  the  Egyptians  were  the  first  that  cast  reproaches 
**  upon  us,  in  order  to  please  which  nation  some  others  undertook 
**  to  pervert  the  truth  .  .  .  indeed,  the  Egyptians  took  many 
"  occasions  to  hate  us  and  envy  us,  in  the  first  place  because 
"  our  -ancestors  had  had  the  dominion-  over  their  country,  and 
"  when  they  were  delivered  from  them  and  gone  to  their  own 
"  coimtry  again,  they  lived  there  in  prosperity.  In  the  next 
"place,  the  difference  of  our  religion  from  theirs  hath  occa- 
*^  sioned  great  enmity  between  us  "  (Josephus  against  Apion, 
i.  25}'.. .  .  "  I  will  bring  the  Egyptians  as  my  principal  wit- 
*^  Besses  to  the  antiquity  of  our  nation,  because  nobody  can 
*'  complain  of  their  testimony  as  false ;  on  account  that  they 
<<  are  known  to  have  borne  the  greatest  ill-will  towards  us ;  I 
"  mean  this  as  to  the  Egyptians  in  general,  all  of  them " 
^Josephus  against  Apion,  i.  13). 

Having  now  settled  the  question  of  motive,  there  is  no  need 
to  say  anything  further  as  to  why  Christianity  was  invented ; 
for,  bearing  this  motive  in  mind,  it  is  self-evident  from  the  New 
Testament,  and  from  the  whole  course  of  history  from  that  day 
to  thiSy  that  it  was  not  only  antagonistic  to  the  Jews,  but  that  it 
was  invented  as  a  priestly  and  political  weapon  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  effect  to  that  antagonism  in  as  deadly  and  crushing  a 
way  as  possible ;  and  as  its  tenets  are  essentially  Egyptian,  it  is 
evident  also  that  it  had  an  Egyptian  origin  ;  we  have,  therefore, 
only  to  connect  Christianity  with  Alexandria,  and  to  bring  for- 
ward a  few  more  facts,  showing  how  the  course  of  events  tended 
at  that  time. 

*'  At  the  time  of  Christ's  appearance  upon  earth,  the  religion 
"  of  the  Komans,  as  well  as  their  arms,  extended  itself  through- 
"  out  a  great  part  of  the  world.  This  religion  must  be  known 
"  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Grecian  superstitions. 
"  In  some  things,  indeed,  it  differed  from  them,  for  the  Rotnans, 
"  besides  the  institutions  which  Numa  and  others  had  invented 
with  political  views,  added  several  Italic  and  Hetnlrian  fictions 
to  the  Grecian  fables,  and  gave  also  to  the  Egyptian  deities  a 
place  among  their  own.  In  the  provinces  subjected  to  the 
"  Roman  government,  there  arose  a  new  kind  of  religion,  formed 
"  by  a  mixture  of  the  ancient  rites  of  the  conquered  nations 
"  with  those  of  the  Romans.    These  nations,  who,  before  their 
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**  subjection,  had  their  own  gods  and  their  own  particular  reli- 
*'  gious  institutions,  were  persuaded  by  degrees  to  admit  into 
*'  their  worship  a  great  number  of  the  sacred  rites  and  customs 
"  of  their  conquerors "  (see  Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History, 
London,  1768,  vol.  i.  24  and  25). 

This  fusion  of  theologies,  or  rather  this  blending  and  amal- 
gamation of  idolatries,  was  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  period, 
and  one  which  the  Egyptian  priestcraft  set  on  foot,  with  the 
full  knowledge  that  by  the  greater  mystery  of  its  own  tenets^ 
and  its  own  better  organization,  the  rest,  being  first  absorbed, 
W9uld  in  due  course  be  dissolved  and  disappear,  as  in  fact  they 
have  done  ;  Christianity  or  Horus  worship  having  taken  to  itself 
an  endless  variety  of  forms  and  ceremonies,  fete-days,  terms, 
superstitions  and  dogmas,  borrowed  from  the  old  pagan  worship 
of  deities,  now  scarcely  remembered  even  by  name,  as  we  shall 
see  in  Chapter  VII.,  and  in  carrying  out  this  amalgamation 
process,  Alexandria  was  the  principal  workshop. 

Describing  Alexandria  between  the  years  32  B.C.  and  AJ). 
13,  viz.  in  the  time  of  Augustus  Caesar,  the  Ency.  Metrop. 
says  (vol.  x.  275),  "  Of  all  its  buildings  and  institutions,  the 
''  Museum  deserves  most  particular  notice  ...  it  comprised 
**  within  it  the  great  library  of  Alexandria  .  .  .  and  a  large 
*'  building,  which  served  as  a  refectory  or  college  hall  to  the 
*'  literary  men  who  belonged  to  the  institution  .  .  .  there  was 
*'a  head  or  master  of  the  museiun,  who  was  also  a  priest, 
**  appointed  by  the  government  ...  a  similar  assemblage  of 
**  literary  and  scientific  men  had  formerly  existed  at  Heliopolis 
*' .  .  .  but  this  institution  was  gone  to  decay  in  the  time  of 
*'  Augustus". — Heliopolis,  which  is  the  Greek  name  for  the  city, 
means  "  the  city  of  the  sun  ",  it  being  so  called  from  the  fact 
that  the  sun  was  worshipped  there  in  connection  with  Osiris, 
Isis,  and  Horus,  both  Osiris  and  Horus  being  sun-gods ;  the 
above,  therefore,  not  only  confirms  Bunsen's  remark  that 
Alexandria  was  heiress  to  Heliopolis,  Memphis  and  Thebes,  but 
shows  that  an  assemblage  of  literary  men  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  a  priest  existed  at  Alexandria,  similar  to  that  which 
had  formerly  existed  at  Heliopolis,  and  the  following  demon- 
strates that  Alexandria  was  a  theological  centre  right  up  to  the 
time  of  Jesus  Christ's  alleged  ministration.  "  As  then  in  these 
**  different  sects  {viz.  the  Epiciu-eans,  Academics,  Platonists^ 
*'  Aristotelians,  Stoics,  and  others  previously  spoken  of)  there 
*'  were  many  things  maintained  that  were  highly  unreasonable 
**  and  absurd,  and  as  a  contentious  spirit  of  opposition  and  dis- 
pute prevailed  among  them  all,  certain  men  of  true  discern- 
ment and  moderate  characters  were  of  opinion  that  none  of 
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**  these  sects  were  to  be  adhered  to  in  all  matters,  but  that  it 
**  was  rather  wise  to  choose,  and  extract  out  of  each  of  them, 
**  such  tenets  and  doctrines  as  were  good  and  reasonable,  and 
**  reject  the  rest.  This  gave  rise  to  a  new  form  of  philosophy 
**  in  Egypt,  and  particularly  at  Alexandria,  which  was  called  the 
**  Eclectic  .  .  .  from  the  testimony  of  Philo  the  Jew  .  .  .  this 
"  philosophy  was  in  a  flourishing  state  at  Alexandria  when  our 
**  Saviour  was  on  earth  "  (see  Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History, 
vol.  i.  30).  In  Kitto's  Cyclopedia  of  Biblical  Literature,  Edin- 
burgh, 1862,  Article  Alexandria,  we  read,  after  the  description 
of  the  Academy  and  Library,  "  Undoubtedly  the  Jews  at 
"  Alejandria  share\i  in  the  benefit  of  these  institutions  as  the 
**  Christians  did  afterwards,  for  the  city  was  not  only  a  seat  of 
**  heathen,  but  of  Jewish  and  Christian  learning ;  the  Jews 
**  never  had  a  more  profoundly  learned  man  than  Philo,  nor 
**  the  Christians  men  more  erudite  than  Origen  and  Clement, 
**  and  if  we  may  judge  from  these  celebrated  natives  of 
**  Alexandria,  who  were  remarkably  intimate  with  the  heathen 
"  mythology  and  literature,  the  learning  acquired  in  the 
**  Jewish  and  Christian  schools  of  that  city  must  have  been  of  a 
^  broad  and  comprehensive  character  ". 

I  shall  return  presently  to  the  subject  of  Alexandria,  when 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  draw  attention  to  some  portions  of  the 
above ;  it  will  meanwhile  be  desirable  that  I  should  recount, 
as  briefly  as  possible,  the  leading  incidents  of  Jewish  history 
between  A.D.  28  and  A.D.  75,  so  that  the  reader  may  observe 
for  himself  that  the  disasters  which  befell  that  nation  about 
the  time  of  Christianity,  began  before  Jesus,  called  Christ,  is 
supposed  to  have  commenced  his  ministration  (viz,  in  A.D.  30) ; 
that  .they  extended  far  beyond  the  radius  which  it  is  pretended 
was  affected  by  his  personal  teachings ;  and  also  that  they  con- 
tinued after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  plainly  showing 
that  a  deeply-rooted  and  widespread  influence  was  at  work^ 
antagonistic  to  the  Jews  in  general,  and  not  merely  to  the 
Jerusalem  Jews  of  that  period ;  no  less  an  influence  in  fact 
than  that  exercised  by  the  Egyptian  priesthood,  scattered  every- 
where, but  working  with  one  common  object;  and  also  plainly 
showing  that  the  orthodox  Christian  view  that  Jerusalem  was 
destroyed  by  special  intervention  of  the  Almighty,  to  prove 
His  displeasiue  at  the  wickedness  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
city,  a  few  of  whom,  in  answer  to  Pilate's  question,  "  What  then 
*'  shall  I  do  with  Jesus,  who  is  called  Christ?"  had  said,  "  Let 
*'  him  be  crucified  ",  and  "  His  blood  be  upon  us  and  upon  oiu 
"  children"  (Matt,  xxvii.  22,  25),  is  firstly,  quite  opposed  to  the 
facts,  and  is   secondly  a  mere  narrow-minded  superstition; — 
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such  pretended  elucidations  of  God's  private  views  have  often 
served  the  turn  of  priestcraft  to  blind  men's  eyes  while  they 

EuUed  their  secret  wires ;  but  to  understand  history,  such  as  it 
as  been  written  during  the  last  three  thousand  years  with  the 
blood  of  millions  by  the  opposing  forces  of  monotheistic  Jews 
and  polytheistic  Egyptians  with  their  outgrowth  of  Christianity, 
requires  a  more  extensive  grasp  of  the  actual  facts.  Let  us 
however  recount  the  incidents  alluded  to  at  the  commencement 
of  this  paragraph,  and  for  the  reasons  there  given. 

A.D.  28.  The  Jews  of  Jerusalem  quarrel  with  the  Komans 
about  their  standards,  and  again  about  an  aqueduct  which  the 
Komans  had  built  with  temple  money ;  the  result  being  that 
many  Jews  were  slain  {see  Josephus,  Antiq.  xviii.  chap.  iii.  1,2). 

A.D.  33.  At  this  time,  {viz,  the  year  when  it  is  pretended 
that  Christ  was  crucified  at  Jerusalem),  the  ruling  powers  at 
Kome  were  antagonistic  to  the  Jews  living  in  Rome,  for  they 
were  then  banished  the  city  ;  the  reasons  assigned  were  piu'ely 
local,  having  been  occasioned  by  the  act  of  four  men,  and  en- 
tirely unconnected  with  Christianity ;  the  Jews  thus  banished 
must  have  been  in  large  numbers,  for  4,000  enlisted  into  the 
army,  and  supposing  that  one  half  of  all  the  able-bodied  men 
enlisted,  which  is  scarcely  likely,  the  niunber  of  Jews  of  all 
ages  and  both  sexes  who  were  banished  for  the  act  of  four 
persons,  must  have  amounted  to  about  40,000,  showing  that 
the  reason  assigned  was  an  excuse  and  not  the  real  cause  {see 
Josephus,  Antiq.  xviii.  chap.  iii.  5). 

A.D.  41.  "  There  was  now  a  tiunult  at  Alexandria  between 
"  the  Jewish  inhabitants  and  the  Greeks,  and  three  ambas- 
"  sadors  were  chosen  out  of  each  party  that  were  at  variance, 
"  who  came  to  Caius  ;  now  one  of  these  ambassadors  from  the 
"  people  of  Alexandria  was  Apion  "  {see  Josephus,  Antiq.  xviii. 
chap.  viii.  1).  Concerning  Apion,  Bunsen  says,  vol.  i.  91  and 
92,  "  His  patrons  the  Alexandrians  were  full  of  jealousy  and 
"  hatred  towards  the  rich  and  powerful  Jews  ".  And  concerning 
this  period  we  read  in  Kitto's  Ency.,  Article  Egypt,  "  The 
''  dreadful  persecution  which  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  underwent 
''  in  A.D.  39  shows  that  notwithstanding  their  long  establish- 
"  ment  there,  no  friendly  relations  had  arisen  between  them 
"  and  the  other  inhabitants,  by  whom  in  fact  they  were  intensely 
"  hated  ". 

A.D.  55.  "  Moreover,  there  came  out  of  Egypt  about  this 
"  time,  to  Jerusalem,  one  that  said  he  was  a  prophet^  and  ad- 
"  vised  the  TnuUitude  of  the  common  people  to  go  along  with 
"  him  to  the  Mount  of  Olvves,  as  it  was  called,  which  lay  over 
"  against  the  city  at  the  distance  of  five  furlongs  (a  little  over 
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**  half-a-mile).  He  said  further  that  he  would  show  them  from 
**  hence  how,  at  his  command,  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  would 
fall  doWn,,  and  he  promised  them  that  he  would  procure  them 
an  entrance  into  the  city  through  those  walls,  when  they  were 
fallen  dowtl.  Now  when  Felix  (the  Boman  procurator)  was 
*'  informed  of  these  things,  he  ordered  his  soldiers  to  take  their 
*'  weapons,  and  came  against  them  with  a  great  number  of 
*'  horsenien  and  footmen  from  Jerusalem,  and  attacked  the 
*'  Egyptian,  and  the  people  that  were  with  him,  he  also  slew 
*'400of  them  and  took  200  alive,  but  the  Egyptian  himself 
"  escaped  out  of  the  fight,  and  did  not  appear  any  more  "  {see 
Josephus,  Antiq.  xx.  chap.  viii.  6).  This  circumstance  is  men- 
tioned also  as  follows : — "  Nero  inade  Felix  procurator  over  the 
*'  rest  of  Judaea;  this  Felix  took  Eleazar,  the  arch-robber,  and 
*'  many  that  were  with  him,  ajive,  when  they  had  ravaged  the 
*'  country  for  20  years  together,  and  sent  them  to  Home,  but 
*'  as  to  the  number  of  the  robbers  whom  he  caused  to  be  cruci- 
*'  fied,  and  of  those  who  were  caught  among  them,  and  whom 
*'  he  brought  to  punishment,  they  were  a  multitude  not  to  be 
*'  enumerated.  When  the  country  was  purged  of  these,  there 
*'  sprang  up  another  sort  of  robbers  in  Jerusalem,  who  slew  men 
*'  in  the  day  time  and  in  the  midst  of  the  city,  this  they  did 
"  chiefly  at  the  festivals,  when  they  mingled  among  the  multi- 
*'  tude  and  stabbed  men  with  concealed  daggers ;  the  fiirst  man 
*'  who  was  slain  by  them  was  Jonathan  the  high  priest.  .... 
*'  There  was  also  another  body  of  wicked  men  gotten  together 
*' .  .  .  who  deceived  and  deluded  the  people  imder  pretence  of 
*'  divine  inspiration.  .  .  .  But  there  was  an  Egyptian  false 
*'  prophet  that  did  the  Jews  more  mischief  than  the  former,  for 
*'  he  was  a  cheat  and  pretended  to  be  a  prophet  also,  and  got 
**  together  30,000  men  that  were  deluded  by  him.  These  he 
**  led  round  about  the  wilderness  to  the  mount  which  was 
**  called  the  Mount  of  Olives^  and  was  ready  to  break  into 
*'  Jerusalem  by  force  from  that  place,  and,  if  he  could  but  once 
"  conquer  the  Eoman  garrison  and  the  people,  he  intended  to 
*'  domineer  over  them  by  the  assistance  of  those  guards  of  his 
*'  that  were  to  break  into  the  city  with  him ;  but  Felix  pre- 
"  vented  his  attempt^  and  met  him  with  his  Eoman  soldiers, 
"  while  all  the  people  assisted  him  in  his  attack  upon  them : 
*'  insomuch  that  when  it  came  to  a  battle  the  Egyptian  ran 
*'  away,  with  a  few  others,  while  the  greatest  part  of  those  that 
"  were  with  hinl  were  either  destroyed  or  taken  alive ;  but  the 
**  rest  of  the  multitude  dispersed  every  one  to  their  own  homes, 
"  and  there  concealed  themselves.  Now  when  these  were 
^^  quieted,  it  happened,  as  it  does  in  a  diseased  body,  that 
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^^  another  part  was  subject  to  an  inflammation,  for  a  company 
^'  of  deceivers  and  robbers  got  together  and  persuaded  the  Jews 
^'  to  revolt  .  •  •  and  thus  the  flame  was  every  day  more  and 
'*  more  blown  up,  till  it  came  to  a  direct  war  "  ( Josephus,  War, 
ii.  chap.  xiii.  2  to  6).        ^ 

Before  continuing  this  epitome  of  the  leading  incidents  of 
Jewish  History  between  A.D.  28  and  A  J).  75, 1  must  apologise 
for  interrupting  the  sequence  thereof,  by  calling  attention,  in 
connection  with  the  above,  to  the  fact  that  I  have  already  said 
that  Jesus,  called  Christ,  had  not  even  so  much  real  existence 
as  to  have  been  an  actual  man,  at  the  time  when  he  is  pretended 
to  have  walked  this  earth,  in  his  double  capacity  of  "  perfect 
**  God  and  perfect  man ",  and  have  by  degrees  explained  that 
he,  whom  the  Gospels  represent  ^s  the  Son  of  God,  is  a  mere 
shadowy  reflex  of  the  still  more  ancient  myth  of  Horus ;  and 
that  the  Egyptian  priests,  who  elaborated  the  scheme  of  Chris- 
tianity, in  order  to  revenge  themselves  on  the  Jews,  pretended, 
or  rather  designed  it  to  be  understood  by  the  initiated,  that  he, 
— namely,  the  God  Horus — their  champion  (and  vicarious  de- 
liverer and  Saviour  from  Typhon,  the  devil  of  the  Egyptians 
who  was  fabled  to  have  built  Jerusalem),  had  been  actually 
crucified,  as  man,  by  the  Jews  or  Typhonians,  and  though  he 
had  risen  again,  as  god,  such  treatment  was  an  indignity  they 
were  bound  to  revenge. 

I  have  also  endeavoured  to  make  it  plain,  that  no  such  part 
was  ever  actually  played  at  Jerusalem,  that  no  sham  Horus,  being 
but  a  man,  ever  dared  personally  to  pretend  that  he  was  the  Son 
of  God,  but  that  when  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  in  A.D.  70,  and 
all  the  survivors  of  those  who  had  lived  there  in  A.D.  33  had 
been  massacred,  and  consequently  when  no  native  of  the  place 
could  contradict  their  statements,  this  sham  record  of  how  their 
god  had  been  served  was  put  abroad,  so  that  the  Jews,  fer  and 
near,  should  feel  the  vengeance  of  those  who,  during  1,500  years, 
had  not  forgotten  the  Mosaic  Exodus,  or  their  own  legendary 
version  of  the  circumstances  which  preceded  it,  as  those  who 
succeeded  them  have  not,  during  the  ensuing  1,800  years, 
forgotten  the  Crucifixion  alleged  to  have  then  taken  place. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  make  this  understood,  because  it  is 
practically  the  correct  statement  of  the  facts  ;  but  as  wherever 
there  is  smoke,  some  fire  is  cl^ose  by,  and  as  most  fictions  are 
threaded  upon  some  fact,  so,  no  doubt,  there  was  some  living  man, 
who,  about  the  time  Jesus  is  supposed  to  have  performed  his  part 
of  Christ,  did  actually  enact  some  things,  which  served  as  the 
small  fibre  of  &ct  whereon  to  thread  the  priestly  beads ;  and  this 
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living  man  appears  to  have  been,  as  our  researches  concerning 
Alexandria  might  lead  us  to  expect,  an  Egyptian  emissary  who, 
well  educated  for  the  purpose,  and  "  skilled  in  all  the  knowledge 
*'  of  the  Egyptians  ",  stirred  up  the  multitude,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  few,  partly  by  tall  talk  and  partly  by  ingenious 
arrangements,  making  a  Primrose  Hill  of  the  Moimt  of  Olives, 
and,  when  he  had  brought  Jew  and  Boman  into  actual  conflict, 
judiciously  retiring  from  the  country  with  his  confederates ;  at 
any  rate,  the  two  were  sufficiently  connected  for  Luke  to  men- 
tion the  circumstance  in  that  judicious  way  which  invariably 
leads  most  persons  from  the  track  they  are  scenting,  viz.  (in 
Acts  xxi.  38)  that  Paul  was  taken  for  that  Egyptian  (thereby 
inferring  that  of  course  he  was  not  the  Egyptian)  by  the  chief 
captain  about  A.D.  60,  and  duly  arrested ;  getting  oflF,  without 
denying  that  he  was,  by  stating  that  he  was  a  Jew  and  a  Boman 
citizen,  neither  of  which  facts,  if  true,  would  have  prevented 
his  having  been  the  individual  in  question,  especially  as  Luke 
acknowledges  that  Paul,  whom  the  chief  captain  believed  to  be 
"  that  Egyptian ",  was  a  foreigner  although  a  Jew  (viz.  from 
Tarsus),  and  that,  although  he  had  previously  been  to  Jerusalem, 
he  had  been  absent  some  time  {see  same  chapter  in  Acts).  And 
if  we  consider  how  large  a  portion  of  the  New  Testament  is 
avowedly  written  by  St.  Paul,  it  is  somewhat  more  than  probable 
that  he  really  was  "  that  Egyptian^^.  and  that  this  exploit  of  his, 
when  endeavouring  to  stir  up  mischief  in  Jerusalem,  is  the  one 
small  thread  of  fact  on  which  the  priestly  beads  have  baen 
strung,  and  that  Paul,  the  slippery  casuist  who  went  to  and  fro, 
armed  with  a  lawyer's  power  of  special  pleading,  and  the  cos- 
mopolitan pass  which  the  knowledge  of  a  few  languages  gives 
in  the  Levant,  enacted  all  that  ever  was  performed  of  the  part 
attributed  to  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  benefit  of  his  wily  and 
wealthy  clients  at  Alexandria ;  for  the  more  we  look  at  the  New 
Testament  the  more  striking  the  fact  becomes  that  whereas 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John,  Andrew,  James,  Philip,  Bartholo- 
mew, Thomas,  Jude,  Joseph  the  carpenter,  and  almost  every 
other  person  named  in  the  New  Testament,  excepting  the 
mythical  Jesus  Christ,  and  Paul  alias  Saul,  are  but  mere  lay 
figures  without  character  or  individuality,  these  two  engross  all 
the  attention,  and  considering  that  Paul  only  comes  on  the 
scene  after  Jesus  is  supposed  to  have  been  crucified,  the  autho- 
ritative way  in  which  he  speaks  renders  it  the  more  probable 
that  he  was  the  prime  mover  throughout. 

Whether  this  suspicion  be  correct  or  not  is  however  of  very 
minor  importance,  the  main  facts  being  that  no  Son  of  Grod  ever 
really  upset  his  Father's  arrangements  by  playing  at  miracles ; 
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that  the  teaching  for  which  this  imaginary  being  has  been  famed 
was  stolen  from  the  writings  of  other  men ;  that  the  Evangelists 
were  not  inspired  and  that  they  told  untruths  ;  therefore  whether 
Paul  was  that  "  Egyptian  false  prophet ",  who  led  a  muUitvde 
"about  the  wilderness",  and  who  with  them  went  up  "the 
"  Moimt  of  Olives  ",  &c.  &c.,  is  of  comparatively  no  moment ; 
for,  whether  he  was  or  not,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that 
the  Egyptian,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  and  his  exploits  as  a 
prophet  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  form  the  small 
amount  of  fact  on  which  so  much  fiction  has  been  based,  and  of 
which  the  mythical  Jesus,  called  Christ,  has  been  made  the 
hero.  Let  us  however  continue  our  epitome  of  the  leading 
incidents  of  Jewish  history,  between  A.D.  28  and  AJ).  75,  so 
that  the  deeply  rooted  and  widespread  antagonism  to  the  Jews 
in  general,  at  that  period,  may  be  duly  noted  for  the  purposes 
named  above.  

A.D.  66.  The  Jews  of  Babylonia  go  to  Seleucia  near  the 
River  Tigris,  on  account  of  the  hatred  shown  to  them  by  the 
Babylonians.  Seleucia  was  inhabited  by  Greeks  and  Sjrrians, 
who  had  a  chronic  quarrel  with  each  other,  but  which  they 
soon  made  up  in  order  to  join  against  the  Jews,  of  whom  they 
slew  over  50,000,  in  fact  they  destroyed  all  who  were  there  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  who  escaped  {see  Josephus,  Antiq.  xviii. 
chap.  ix.  9). 

A.D.  66.  "  Now  at  this  time  it  happened  that  the  Greeks  at 
"  Cesarea  had  been  too  hard  for  the  Jews,  and  had  obtained  of 
"  Nero  the  government  of  the  city  "  {see  Josephus,  War,  ii. 
xiv.  4). 

A.D.  66.  At  Jerusalem  3,600  Jews  were  destroyed  in  one 
day,  by  order  of  Florus,  and  even  men  of  the  equestrian  order 
were  whipped  and  nailed  to  the  cross  {see  Josephus,  War,  ii. 
xiv.  9). 

AJ).  67.  At  this  time  20,000  Jews  were  massacred  at 
Cesarea,  2,000  at  Ptolemais,  and  shortly  afterwards  about 
13,000  shared  the  same  fate  in  one  night  at  Scythopolis  {see 
Ency.  Brit,  article  Jews,  Nos.  31  and  32). 

A.D.  67.  "  At  Alexandria  the  sedition  of  the  people  of  the 
"  place  against  the  Jews  was  perpetual,  and  this  from  that  very 
"  time  when  Alexander  the  Great,  upon  finding  the  readiness 
^^  of  the  Jews  to  assist  him  against  the  Egyptians,  and  as  a 
**  reward  for   such  assistance,  gave  them  equal  privileges  in 

"  this  city  with  the  Greeks  themselves But  still  con- 

**  flicts  perpetually  arose  with  the  Greeks  ....  the  soldiers 
^^  rushed  into  that  part  of  the  city  where  the  Jewish  people 
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"lived  together  ....  their  houses  were  set  on  fire  by  the 
"  Bomans  ....  the  place  was  overflowed  with  blood  until 
**  50,000  of  the  Jews  lay  dead,  nor  had  the  remaind^  been 
**  preserved,  had  they  not  betaken  themselves  to  supplication, 
".*...  the  Roman  soldiers,  being  acctrstoiped  to  obey  orders, 
^^left  oflf  killing  at  the  first  intimation,  btitithe.  populace  of 
•''Alexandria  bare  so  very  great  hatred  to  the^^;jdws  that  it  was 
^  difficult  to  recall  them,  a;nd  it  was  a  hard  thing  to  make  them 
"  leave  their  dead  bodies  "  (see  Josephus,  War,  ii.  chap,  xviii. 
7  and  8;  for  confirmation  and  date,  see  Ency..  Brit,  article 
Alexandria). 

A.D.  70.  Jerusalem  was  razed  to  the  ground  by  the  Eomans, 
and  the  plough  made  to  pass  over  it  {see  Ency.  Brit,  article 
Chronology);  "  the  whole  number  of  Jews-fWhor  perished  in 
"  this  war  is  computed  at  upwards  of  1,400,000  "  {see  Ency. 
Brit,  article  Jews,  No.  48). 

A.D.  70.  After  recording  the  incidents  of  this  war  Josephus 
remarks  (War,  vii.  chap.  i.  1),  "As  soon  as  the  army  had  no 
**  more  people  to  slay,  because  there  remained  none  to  be  the 
"  objects  of  their  fury,  CsBsar  gave  orders  that  they  should  now 
*'  demolish  the  entire  city  and  temple  .  .  .  v  there  was  nothing 
*'  left  to  make  those  that  came  thither  believe  it  had  ever  been 
"  inhabited  ;  this  was  the  end  which  Jerusalem  came  to  ".  And 
in  the  due  sequence  of  his  narration  he  goes  on  to  relate,  viz. 
in  chap.  iii.  3,  as  follows :  "  For  as  the  Jewish  nation  is  widely 
"  dispersed  over  all  the  habitable  earth,  among  its  inhabitants, 
"  so  it  is  very  much  intermingled  with  Syria  by  reason  of  its 
''  neighbourhood  and  had  the  greatest  multitudes  in  Antioch 
" .  .  .  .  where  they  enjoyed  the  same  privileges  of  citizens  as 
"  the  Greeks  themselves  ....  and  they  multiplied  to  a  great 
**  number  ....  they  also  made  proselytes  of  a  great  many 
"  of  the  Greeks  perpetually.  But  about  this  time,  when  the 
**  present  war  began  and  all  men  had  taken  a  great  hatred 
**  against  the  Jews  ....  Antiochus  delivered  up  to  them 
**  some  Jews  that  were  foreigners  ....  who  were  accordingly 
*'  all  burnt  upon  the  theatre  immediately :  they  did  also  fall 
**  violently  upon  the  multitude  of  the  Jews  ....  those  that 
"would  not  sacrifice  after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks  were 
"  slain  ". 

A.D.  71.  When  Titus,  the  Roman  general,  hadi  destroyed 
Jerusalem,  he,  being  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Vespasian  (who 
before  his  accession  had  reduced  most  of  Judea  except  Jeru- 
salem,  the  siege  of  which  he  left  to  his  son  Titus),  left  the 
country,  went  to.  Alexandria  and  thence  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
received  by  his  father  {see  Ency.  Brit,  article  Rome,  Nos.  327 
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to  336,  and  Josephus,  War,  vii.  chap.  v.  3).  All  the  soldiery 
having  marched  out  beforehand  by  companies,  and  in  their 
several  ranks  under  their  various  commanders,  in  the  night 
time,  they  remained  about  the  gates  near  the  temple  of  Isis, 
where  the  Emperor  Vespasian  and  his  son  Titus  had  rested  the 
foregoing  night,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  day  they  came  out 
crowned  with  laiu'el ;  after  being  duly  received  by  the  senate, 
these  two  put  up  the  accustomed  prayers,  and  the  pomp  of  the 
triumph  commenced,  the  images  of  the  gods  were  carried  in 
procession,  trophies  of  enormous  weight  and  foiu*  stories  in 
height  were  borne  along,  "  and  last  of  all  the  spoils,  was  carried 
"  the  law  of  the  Jews,  after  which  Vespasian  marched  in  the 
'*  first  place,  and  Titus  followed  him  ".  (For  all  the  latter  por- 
tion of  this  paragraph  and  more  copious  details,  see  paragraphs 
4  to  7  of  above-named  chapter  in  Josephus,  who,  as  related  in 
his  own  autobiography,  page  76,  was  there  at  the  time,  and  in 
Vespasian's  own  house.)  The  importance  of  this  circumstance 
as  regards  the  elucidation  of  oiu*  subject  will  be  apparent  at  a 
glance  to  all  thoughtful  readers — why  should  the  emperor  and 
his  son,  who  afterwards  succeeded  him,  have  stayed  all  night  in 
the  temple  of  Isis  and  emerged  therefrom  crowned  with  laurel, 
if  they  were  not  worshippers  of  the  Egyptian  goddess,  and  if 
during  their  stay  within  that  temple  they  had  not  gone' through 
the  ceremony  of  being  crowned  with  laurel  by  the  officiating 
priests  for  their  services  against  the  Jews  ? — ^for  which  assistance 
they  of  course  had  the  priestly  support  afterwards,  as  they  no 
doubt  had  had  before,  for  the  visit  of  Titus  to  Alexandria  on  his 
way  home,  or  rather  out  of  his  way  home,  is  not  void  of  import, 
as  his  father  had  previously  gone  there  also,  out  of  his  way  to 
Home,  when  he  left  Judea,  and,  as  stated  in  Ency.  Brit,  article 
Bome,  No.  335,  "  continued  some  months  in  Alexandria  ". 

A.D.  75.  "Vespasian  now  sent  orders  that  the  Jewish  temple 
"  in  Egypt  should  be  destroyed.  Lupus,  the  prefect,  however 
"  only  shut  it  up,  after  having  taken  out  the  consecrated  gifts, 
''but  his  successor  Paulinus  stripped  it  completely  and  ex- 
**  eluded  the  Jews  entirely  from  it "  {see  Kitto's  Ency.  article 
Alexandria,  or  Josephus,  War,  vii.  chap.  x.). 

"  There  is  scarce  any  part  of  the  globe  where  Jews  are  not 
"  to  be  found ;  they  continue  their  vain  expectations  of  a 
"  Messiah  to  deliver  them  from  the  low  estate  into  which  they 
"  are  fellen — and  few  can  ever  be  persuaded  to  embrace  Chris- 
"  tianity  ...  in  many  coimtries  and  in  dififerent  ages  they 
"  have  been  terribly  massacred,  and  in  general  have  been  better 
*'  treated  by  the  Mahometans  and  pagans  than  by  the  Christians 
" ....  it  is  said  that  in  this  country  the  life  of  a  Jew  was 
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"  formerly  at  the  disposal  of  the  chief  lord  where  he  lived,  and 
"  likewise  all  his  goods.  So  strong  also  were  popular  prejudices 
**  and  suspicions  against  them,  that  in  A.D.  1348  a  fatal  distemper 
"  raging  in  a  great  part  of  Europe,  it  was  said  that  they  had 
"  poisoned  the  springs  and  wells,  in  consequence  of  which 
"  1,500,000  of  them  were  massacred;  in  A.D.  1492,  500,000  of 
"  them  were  driven  out  of  Spain  and  150,000  out  of  Portugal/ 
*'  Edward  I.  did  the  same,  in  short  they  were  everywhere  per- 
"  secuted,  oppressed,  and  most  rigorously  treated,  but  a  more 
"  generous  system  is  now  followed  "  {see  Ency.  Brit,  articls 
Jews,  No.  51).  

Having  now  shown  that  the  disasters  which  befell  the  Jews 
about  the  time  of  Christianity,  began  before  Jesus,  called 
Christ,  is  supposed  to  have  commenced  his  ministrations,  that 
they  extended  far  beyond  the  radius  aflFected  by  his  personal 
teaching  as  described  by  the  Evangelists,  and  in  fact  that  they 
were  merely  a  continuation  of  long  antecedent  troubles,  caused 
by  the  antagonism  to  them  evinced  by  other  nations,  among 
whom  the  animosity  of  the  Egyptians  was  well  known  to  be 
the  most  implacable,  as  Josephus,  writing  soon  after  Jerusalem 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  Romans  and  much  mischief  wrought 
upon  them  by  the  Greeks,  significantly  remarks  ;  plainly  show- 
ing that  although  it  was  the  hand  of  Babylon,  Greece,  and 
Borne  that  smote,  the  Jews  of  1,800  years  back  knew  well  that 
it  was  Egypt,  their  enemy  of  3,000  years  ago,  that  stirred  the 
nations  up  against  them. 

Having,  as  I  say,  now  shown  these  things,  I  must  direct 
the  reader's  attention  to  the  preceding  passages  conceminfl^ 
Alexandria,  and  more  especially  to  the  college  there,  presided 
over  by  an  Egyptian  priest,  and  to  the  fact  that  this  place  was 
the  successor  and  heiress  of  Heliopolis,  Memphis,  and  Thebes, 
the  head-quarters  of  Egyptian  idolatry,  that  it  abounded  in 
Egyptian  pundits  and  was  a  the\)logical  centre  right  up  to  the 
time  of  Jesus  Christ's  alleged  ministration,  at  which  very  time 
the  school  of  the  Eclectics  was  especially  flourishing  there,  the 
system  of  which  was  to  extract  whatever  was  thought  good 

from  the  teachings  of  all  other  sects  and  philosophies. 

Now,  when  it  is  remembered  that  I  have  shown  that  the  New 
Testament  is  not  an  inspired  work,  although  it  pretends  to 
be  so — ^that  it  was  avowedly  written  too  long  after  the  supposed 
crucifixion  to  be  a  genuine  record  of  words  spoken,  as  it 
pretends — that  no  miracles  were  really  performed,  therefore 
that  the  records  of  them  are  false — that  the  Sermon  on  the  MoulI 
it  nothing  more  than  a  selection  of  extracts  from  the  Jewish 
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writers,  put  together  without  thread  or  connection — ^that  a 
portion  of  Christ's  teaching  is  taken  from  the  fables  of  ^Gsop — 
and  that  the  principal  tenets  and  mysteries  are  borrowed  from 

the  Egyptian  idolatry ; and  when  it  is  also  borne  in  mind 

that  the  work  of  the  Eclectics  was  going  on  in  Alexandria  at 
the  same  time  as  the  writing  of  the  New  Testament,  and  that 
from  this  very  city  and  school  a  number  of  the  Apocryphal 
books,  such  as  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  Ecclesiasticus  and 
others  emanated,  it  seems  to  me  that  nothing  further  is  required 
(in  order  to  demonstrate  that  the  New  Testament  was  also  the 
work  of  Alexandria,  and  elaborated  fOr  political  purposes  by  the 
Egjrptian  school  of  Eclectic  priests,  who  stole  expressions  which 
they  pretend  were  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost),  than  to  show 
that  the  early  Christian  Church  was  closely,  and  vitally, 
connected  with  the  said  city  and  school  of  Alexandria;  tins 
I  will  now  do.  , 

"  It  was  in  the  school  of  Alexandria  that  the  Christian 
"theology  appears  to  have  assimied  a  regular  and  scientific 
"  form  "  {see  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Boman  Empire, 
chap.  XV.  page  373). 

"  The  Alexandrian  school  of*  the  Jews,  and  afterwards  of  the 
**  Christians,  was  long  in  the  highest  esteem,  and  we  have  rea- 
"  son  to  think  that  the  Christian  school  at  Alexandria,  besides 
"  producing  many  eloquent  preachers,  paid  great  attention  to 
"the  copying  out  of  the  books  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  of 
"which  we  have  an  instance  in  that  very  ancient  MS.  now 
"  extant  in  the  British  Museum,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
"  Alexandrian  MS.,  because  written  by  Thecla,  a  noble  virgin 
"  of  that  city.  Alexandria  received  the  Gospel  by  the  ministry 
*'  of  St.  Mark,  and  the  church  of  St.  Mark  there  is  celebrated 
"  for  the  tomb  of  the  Evangelist "  {see  Calmet's  Diet,  of  the 
Bible,  Article  Alexandria). 

"Alexandria  early  bei^me  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the 
"  Christian  faith "  (see  Kitto's  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Litera- 
ture, Article  Alexandria :  Edinburgh,  1862). 

When  it  is  remembered  that,  as  already  quoted,  Origen  and 
Clement,  two  of  the  most  learned  of  the  early  Christian  fathers, 
were  brought  up  at  Alexandria,  and  in  this  school, — that  many 
others  were  Alexandrians  also, — and  that  the  celebrated 
St.  Athanasius  (an  Egyptian  by  birth  and  a  most  enthusiastic 
defender  of  "the  mysteries  of  the  Trinity  ",  and  "the  incarnation 
and  "  divinity  of  the  Word  and  Holy  Spirit ")  was  Bishop  of 
Alexandria,  I  need  say  no  more  to  make  this  last  link  in  the 
chain  quite  complete  enough  for  all  practical  purposes. 

In  this  Egyptian  matter  of  a  sham  religious  record,  invented 

A  31 
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to  stir  up  continual  animosity  against  the  Jews,  and  called 
Christianity,  those  who  could,  from  their  own  personal  know- 
ledge, have  disproved  the  statements  of  the  Evangelists,  had 
died  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  as  I  have  shown  by  the 
dates,  or  had  been  slain  during  the  Jewish  War  which  culmi- 
nated in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  before  their  writings  were 
put  forth,  and  we  know  that,  after  this,  the  opponents  of  the 
Church  were  relentlessly  put  down,  and  often  even  ruthlessly 
massacred  for  their %80rcalled  heresies;  while  such  books  of  any 
importance,  as  were  written  to  expose  the  imposture,  were 
entered  in  the  "  Index  Expurgatorius  ",  in  order  that  they  should 
be  sedulously  hunted  out  and  destroyed  by  the  band  of  political 
conspirators  who,  as  Christian  priests,  were  boimd  together,  and 
for  centuries  spared  no  pains  and  hesitated  at  no  injustice  to 
compass  their  ends.  It  has  therefore  come  about,  that,  in  these 
days,  no  direct  and  publicly  known  personal  testimony  to  the 
imposture  can  possibly  be  brought  forward,  for  all  learning  and 
literature,  with  the  care  of  schools,  colleges,  universities, 
libraries,  &c.,  was  handed  over  to  the  Christian  priests,  by  their 
confederates,  the  bandit  and  illiterate  kings,  who,  at  the  head 
of  savage  hordes  from  the  dark  forests  where  Isis  was  worshipped, 
trampled  down  all  foes  of  the  Church,  and  royally  divided  the 
spoil.  It  thus  comes  ^bout,  I  siay,  that  scarcely  anything  is  left 
to  examine  the  Christian  pretensions  by,  but  the  New  Testa- 
ment itself,  and  scarcely  any  means  left  available  for  exposing 
the  whole  aflFair,  but  by  showing  how  "  the  inspired  Evangelists  ^ 
contradict  each  other,  as  I  have  shown,  and  by  using  methods, 
such  as  inferential  reasoning,  which  this  designing  clique,  even 
with  all  its  craft,  could  not  foresee  and  provide  against. 

Originated  for  putpo^es  of  revenge,  built  on  a  foundation  of 
falsehoods,  set  going  by  secret  machinations  and  dark  oaths 
backed  up  by  wholesale  massacres,  the  Christian  plot  can  never 
become  religion,  can  never  in  fact  lead  to  such  knowledge  of 
Grod,  and  such  human  happiness,  as  He  has  placed  within  the 
reach  of  those  who  go  His  way  to  attain  it ;  for  leaning  on  the 
myth,  so  long  known  to  mankind  as  Jesus  Christ,  is  like  resting 
a  ladder  against  the  wind,  in  the  hopes  of  thereby  climbing  up 
to  heaven. 

There  is  one  more  point  on  which  a  few  words  may  also  be 
desirable,  namely.  Having  been  devised  by  the  priestcraft  of 
ancient  Egypt,  and  carefully  prepared  by  the  Eclectic  school  at 
Alexandria,  with  the  view  of  further  injuring  their  enemies 
the  Jews,  by  fostering  animosity  against  them,  wherever  the 
remnants  of  the  nation  might  congregate  in  scattered  clusters 
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after  Jerusalem  was  destroyed, were  the  doctrines  formu- 
lated in  the  New  Testament,  and  disseminated  far  and  wide  by 
means  of  the  Church,  such  as  would  be  likely  to  accomplish  that 
result  ? 

They  certainly  were,    and   moreover    the   early   Christian 
method  of  spreading  the  Gospel  was  eminently  calculated  to 

further  these  ends ; for  acting  on  Matthew  x.  5  to  7, 

^  Go  not  into  the  way  of  the  Gentiles,  and  into  any  city  of  the 
"  Samaritans  enter  ye  not,  but  go  rather  to  the  lost  sheep 
*'  of  the  house  of  Israel,  and  as  ye  go,  preach,  saying.  The 
*'  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand  " ;  the  apQstles  and  other  early 
propagandists  especially  selected  such  places  for  their  opera- 
tions as  contained  a  settlement  of  Jews,  such  as  Phenice, 
Cyprus,  Antioch,  &c.  {see  Acts  xi.  19,  20) ;  "So  that  all  they 
*'  which  dwelt  in  Asia,  heard  the  word  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  both 
**  Jews  and  Greeks  "(Acts  xix.  10), — such  as  Ephesus  again 
(xix.  17),  and  very  many  other  places ; — the  result  of  their  efforts 
at  conversion  was  attended  with  wonderful  success,  for  the  Jews 
were  rapidly  converted,  into  corpses,  by  the  Greeks  and  other 
votaries  of  Isie,  and  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel 
speedily  found  that  the  result  of  Christian  preaching  to  mixed 
populations  was,  that  "  The  kingdom  of  heaven  was  at  hand  ", 
especially  for  them ; — but  how  many  living  Jews  were  converted 
is  another  matter,  for,  if  there  is  one  thing  better  known  than 
another,  it  is  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  Jews  of  all 
grades,  educated  and  ignorant,  rich  and  poor,  have  steadfastly 
held  on  to  the  Mosaic  faith,  and  persistently  rejected  Chris- 
tianity, though  their  property  and  their  lives  were,  as  they  well 
knew  they  would  be,  confiscated  with  ready  zeal  by  their  pious 
persecutors. 

Jerusalem,  as  we  have  said,  having  been  destroyed  before 
the  gospels  were  promidgated,  no  person  being  left  who  could 
by  personal  testimony  prove  their  falsehood,  and  such  Jewish 
communities  as  existed  far  and  near  having  been  systematically 
broken  up,  those  who  had  escaped  massacre  being  scattered 
still  more  at  every  blow,  the  Jews  themselves  woidd  naturally 
be  at  a  disadvantage  in  any  attempt  they  might  have  made  to 
refute  the  new  doctrines  by  their  own  sacred  books,  as  well  as 
by  the  civic  records  of  Jerusalem,  for  not  only  were  the  latter 
destroyed,  but  those,  who  could  have  spoken  with  a  real  grasp 
of  what  their  own  tenets  really  were,  had  been  thinned  out  by 
the  stabbing  process  mentioned  by  Josephus  (the  first  victim 
of  which  was  the  high  priest)  and  by  many  other  means,  besides 
the  wholesale  massacres  to  which  the  Israelites  had  in  general 
been    subjected; — therefore   such    little   gatherings   of   Jews 
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distributed  far  and  wide,  engaged  in  pursuing  their  various 
avocations  to  support  life  under  exceptional  disadvantages,  and 
endeavouring  at  the  same  time  to  establish  some  sort  of  order 
in  their  extemporised  synagogues,  often  no  doubt  without  the 
aid  of  any  trained  Levite  priest,  had  just  that  dangerous  amount 
of  knowledge  which  is  the  most  fertile  soil  for  the  growth  of 
disputes,  with  that  lack  of  authoritative  referees  for  settling 
them  ;  and  nothing  could  have  been  better  calculated,  not  only 
to  stir  up  enemies  to  the  Jews  among  the  Greeks  and  other 
worshippers  of  Isis,  but  also  to  sow  dissensions  among  the  Jews 
themselves,  as,  half  dead  with  the  result  of  hardsliip,  hovering 
between  hope  and  fear,  these  partly  educated,  but  still  fervent 
adherents  to  the  Jewish  faith,  met  and  discussed,  in  their  own 
vehement  and  wrangling  fashion,  matters  which  had  been  care- 
fully and  artfully  provided  for  the  purpose  by  the  wily  school 
of  Alexandria,  and,  although  there  was  nothing  in  the  New 
Testament  that  could  convert  a  Jew,  there  was  plenty  to  excite 
not  only  debate  but  discord. 

For  while,  by  this  sham  record,  the  Pagans  were  incensed 
against  the  Jews  for  their  supposed  rejection,  ill-treatment, 
and  crucifixion  of  the  god  Horus,  when  he  revisited  the  world 
in  hmnan  form,  the  Jews  themselves  were  set  against  each 
other  by  the  representation  that  he  was  their  long-promised 
Messiah,  to  which  end  a  vast  number  of  little  expressions,  used 
by  the  Hebrew  prophets  with  reference  to  an  infinite  variety 
of  matters,  had  been  perverted  from  their  meaning,  that  is  to 
say  had  been  woven  into  the  New  Testament  without  the 
slightest  regard  to  the  original  context  and  circumstances  imder 
which  they  were  first  written,  and  dragged  into  the  Gospels, 
Epistles,  &c.  often  most  incongruously,  and  without  the  slightest 
relevance  to  the  matter  in  hand ;  which  words,  little  expressions, 
and  prophecies,  being  known  parrot  fashion  to  the  scattered 
Jews,  caught  their  ear,  and  disturbed  their  judgment,  in  a  way 
which  had  they  been  masters  of  their  own   Scriptures   could 

never  have  happened. 

They  were  all  ready  to  receive  the  Messiah,  for  they  had  long 
been  expecting  him ;  Moses  himself  had  stated  that  the  Lord 
had  promised  him  as  follows  (Deut.  xviii.  18),  "  I  will  raise  them 
*'  up  a  prophet  from  among  their  brethren,  like  imto  thee  ",  and 
Moses  had  commanded  them  to  hear  him,  which  command  had 
taken  such  root  into  the  national  mind,  that  the  word  Messiah 
itself  (Hebrew  H^tZ^D  viz.  Maih  or  Msyh)  is  merely  an  inten- 
tional variation  of  the  name  of  Moses  (Hebrew  rttt^D  viz.  Mah); 
this  person  they  had,  from  subsequent  training,  learned  to 
expect  should  arise  from  the   seed  of   David,  therefore  they 
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were  quite  ready  to  welcome  any  authenticated  "  Son  of  David** 
as  the  Messiah,  but  had  no  knowledge  of  any  "  Son  of  God  " ; 
— the  Egyptians  and  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  were  quite 
familiar  with  the  "Son  of  God",  but  had  no  expectations  what- 
ever connected  with  the  "  Son  of  David"; — here  however  was 
one  who  claimed  to  be  both^  and  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  were 
said  to  have  killed  him  ;  as  for  killing  the  "  Son  of  God",  the 
Jews,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  were  under  no  apprehensions 
about  that,  but  as  for  killing  the  **  Son  of  David",  who,  if  he 
had  lived,  might  have  re-established  the  kingdom  and  sat  on 
the  throne  of  his  fathers,  that  was  another  matter. 

Moses  had  told  them  that  the  king  they  should  hereafter 
set  over  them,  from  among  their  brethren,  should  not  multiply 
horses  unto  himself  (Deut.  xvii.  14  to  16),  which  Zachariah,  in 
ix.  9,  had  supplemented  by, "  Rejoice,  0  daughter  of  Jerusalem, 
**  behold  thy  king  cometh  unto  thee,  lowly  and  riding  upon  an 
'*  ass  "  ;  and  was  not  this  person — said  to  have  been  the  Messiah 
and  Son  of  David — represented  in  Matt.  xxi.  7  as  riding  into 

Jerusalem  on  an  ass  ? ^but  then  his  mother,  in  so  far  as  her 

pedigree  can  be  settled  through  her  cousin  Elizabeth  (Luke  i. 
5),  was  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  although  Joseph  the  carpenter 
was  her  husband,  and  descended  according  to  the  Evangelists 
from  David,  in  a  direct  line,  or  rather  in  two  direct  lines ^  namely 
by  two  (UffererU  sons  of  David!  which  extraordinary  style  of 
pedigree  is  set  right  by  the  equally  peculiar  circumstance  that 
two  of  their  male  descendants  eventually  begot  Joseph  (see 
Matthew  i.  and  Luke  iii.),  but  which  Joseph,  it  is  especially  said, 
did  not  beget  Jesus,  who  is  stated  to  have  been  begotten  by 
the  Holy  Ghost; — and  the  Jews  did  not  believe  in  ghosts  of 
any  sort  whatever. 

From  Matthew  v.  17,  they  learned  that  he  had  said,  "  Think 
"  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law,  or  the  prophets  ;  I  am 
**  not  come  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil ". — But  from  John  x.  8,  they 
heard  that  he  had  said,  "  All  that  ever  came  before  me  are 
''  thieves  and  robbers  ",  which  opinion  of  his  adopted  ancestors, 
though  no  doubt  true,  especially  where  Jacob,  David,  and  certain 
others  were  concerned,  did  not  describe  Moses  in  a  manner 
flattering  to  their  national  feelings,  though  it  no  doubt  expressed 
the  Egyptian  view  fairly  enough. 

The  whole  tenour  of  his  teaching  was  incentive  to  Sabbath- 
breaking  whenever  that  subject  was  broached,  such  for  instance 
as  John  v.  16,  17,  when  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  blamed  for 
doing  certain  things  on  that  day ;  his  answer  is  stated  to  have 
been,  "  My  Father  worked  hitherto  and  I  work  ", — this  being  a 
remarkably  sore  subject  with  the  Jews,  who  were  perpetually 
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twitted  by  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks  for   their  superstitious 
reverence  for  the  ^abbath. 

He  was  reported  to  have  been  literally  bom  of  a  virgin,  in 
fulfilment  of  Isaiah's  allegorical  prophecy,  "  Behold  a  virgin 
"  shall  conceive  ", — and  although  the  words  were  written  in  a 
totally  diflferent  connection,  there  seemed  no  doubt  something 
miraculous  about  it  (no  matter  how  much  it  was  unsubstan- 
tiited),  which  was  enough  to  unsettle  partially  educated  men, 
who  though  they  had  no  acquaintance  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
still  had  a  remarkably  superstitious  reverence  for  the  words  of 
their  old  prophets. 

The  Messiah  whom  they  expected  was  to  bring  union  and 
peace,  glory  to  the  Jews  and  happiness  to  Israel — whereas  this 
Messiah  had  pointedly  said  (Matt.  x.  21,  34  to  36)  that  children 
should  rise  up  against  their  parents  and  cause  them  to  be  put 
to  death,  that  brother  should  deliver  up  brother,  and  the  father 
should  deliver  up  the  child,  that  he  had  not  come  to  send 
peace  on  earth  but  a  sword,  and  that  he  had  come  to  set  a 
man  at  variance  against  his  father,  daughter  against  mother, 
daughter-in-law  against  mother-in-law,  and  that  a  man's  foes 
should  be  those  of  his  own  household — all  of  which  Christian 
principles  the  Jews  no  doubt  found  perfectly  descriptive  of  their 
own  homes  as  they  debated  about  the  Son  of  David  alias  the 
Son  of  God — concerning  whom  they  further  read  in  the  ruth- 
lessly outspoken  words  of  Luke  (xii.  49,  51, 52,  xiv.  26,  xix.  27), 
"  I  am  come  to  send  fire  on  the  earth,  and  what  will  I  if  it  be 
"  already  kindled  ?  Suppose  ye  that  I  am  come  to  give  peace 
"on  earth?  I  tell  you,  Nay,  but  rather  division,  for  from 
"henceforth  there  shall  be  five  in  one  house,  divided  three 
"  against  two  and  two  against  three  ...  If  any  man  come  to 
"  me  and  hate  not  his  father  and  mother  and  wife  and  children 
"  and  brethren  and  sisters,  yea  and  his  own  life  too  (as  a  natural 
"  consequence)  he  can  not  be  my  disciple  .  .  .  but  those  mine 
"enemies,  which  would  not  that  I  should  reign  over  them,  bring 
"  hither,  and  slay  them  before  me  ",  as  the  kings  and  warriors 
of  Egypt,  for  example,  are  pictorially  represented  on  the  monu- 
ments as  doing,  being  continually  pourtrayed  with  a  bunch  of 
about  a  hundred  human  beings  suspended  by  their  hair  in  one 
hand,  and  a  knife  in  the  other  ready  to  decapitate  them  all 
before  the  altar  of  Isis,  in  honour  of  HHorus  god  of  Victory ; — 
but  then  had  not  angels  heralded  his  birth,  singing  "  Peace  on 
"  earth,  and  good  will  towards  men  "  (Luke  ii.  14)  ?  Surely  the 
Jews  wanted  peace ;  they  would  doubtless  have  been  very  glad, 
just  then,  of  a  little  goodwill — but  alas  I  had  not  that  heavenly 
host  of  angels  gone  away,  without  leaving  any  address  ? — and 
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did  not  St.  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Bomans  xvi.  20,  promise 
the  brethren  very  positively  that  "The  God  of  peace  shall 
"  bruise  Satan  under  their  feet  shortly  "  ? — ^was  not  Satan  alias 
Typhon,  the  devil  of  the  Egyptians? — ^was  not  Jerusalem 
Typhon*8  city,  Typhon  who  rested  on  the  seventh  day  and  begat 
Judea? — CertavrUy  not,  from  a  Jewish  point  of  view,  but 
positively  so  as  an  article  of  mystic  faith  from  an  Egyptian 
point  of  view  well  known  to  the  Jews. — So  what  did  it  all 
mean  ? — ^Was  he  the  Messiah  of  the  root  of  David  who  should 
reinstate  the  kingdom? — Because  if  so,  no  matter  how  much  alien 
blood  was  shed  and  waded  through,  all  right,  Jews  were  good 
at  that ;  or  was  he  .  .  .  well,  it  would  be  somewhat  startling 
to  see  now,  suddenly  raised  from  the  dead,  all  those  Jews  who 

have  been  murdered  before  they  solved  that  question . 

But  they,  deeply  dyed  remnant  of  blood-stained  progenitors, 
had  they  not  deserved  that  fate  ?  Did  not  the  blood  of  the 
race  of  Canaan,  foully  shed  in  countless  gallons  on  the  soil  where 
their  fathers  had  hospitably  received  Abraham  and  his  descend- 
ants, silently  appeal  to  Him  who  rules  all  things  that  the 
remnant  of  their  race,  scattered  by  a  blow  more  ancient  and 
more  thorough  than  had  yet  befallen  the  Jews,  might  have  a 
chance  once  more  to  show  the  world  what  kind  of  men  these 
ruthless  invaders  had  slain,  in  order  that  they  might  live  in 
houses  which  they  had  not  built,  and  .drink  from  wells  they  bad 
not  dug,  gathering  grapes  from  vines  they  had  not  planted  ? 

^Well,  perhaps  it  may,  that  blood, — which  saturated  the 

soil  its  fathers  had  reclaimed  from  the  primeval  forests,  wrested 
from  the  ferocious  beasts  of  prey,  and  by  dint  of  plough  and 
spade  had  rendered  fertile  and  productive, — may  have  appealed 
silently  for  another  chance,  from  the  soil  of  the  vineyards  which 
its  own  sinews  had  planted  and  its  own  flesh  had  manured, — 
,but  I  feel  assured  it  never  cried  for  vengeance ;  that  is  not  a 
feeling  which  the  race  of  Ham  can  experience,  it  is  foreign  to 
the  faculties  of  their  nature,  though  they  can  fight  in  the  flesh 
well  enough  for  the  life  God  has  given  them ;  but  as  retribution 
did  overtake  the  Jews,  I  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  the  instnmient 
used  to  decapitate  that  nation,  thus  founded  in  massacre,  was 
neither  of  Hamite  make  nor  wielded  by  Hamite  hands :  of  this 
however  in  the  next  Chapter  when  speaking  of  the  Egyptians. 


Before  entering  upon  this  enquiry  as  to  how  the  sham 
record,  on  which  Christianity  is  founded,  came  about  and  why, 
I  stated  that  although  I  did  so  for  the  satisfaction  of  studious 
men,  it  would  not  affect  my  position  —namely,  that  Christianity, 
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• 

as  a  religion,  is  utterly  false  and  bad — ^whether  I  should  succeed 
in  correctly  tracing  the  originators  of  the  frauds,  their  objects 
and  mode  of  action,  or  not ;  having  now  said  what  I  have  to 
say  on  the  subject,  I  again  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  it 
does  not  aflfect  my  position,  although  I  know  that,  now  I  have 
brought  the  truth  so  far  to  view,  evidences  innumerable  will  be 
discovered,' not  only  to  support  my  conclusions,  but  probably  to 
prove  them  more  definitely ;  it  is  however  as  a  matter  of  principle 
that  I  draw  a  line  between  the  two  portions  of  this  subject,  and 
I  do  so  for  the  reason  that  all  false  religions,  like  robbery, 
murder,  and  many  other  things,  are  wrong,  according  to  the 
eternal  principles  which  God  has  ordained  for  the  conduct  and 
governance  of  His  world, — that  they  are  equally  wrong  whether 
their  originators,  perpetrators,  and  their  motives,  are  discovered 
or  not — and  although  I  have,  as  a  separate  matter,  unearthed 
the  authors  of  the  scheme  and  disclosed  the  objects  they  chiefly 
had  in  view,  my  more  immediate  concern  was  to  expose  the 
fallacies  of  the  Christian  religion  itself,  as  I  had  previously 

exposed  the  presumptuous  pretensions  of  the  Israelites 

not  that  I  cared  to  raise  a  hand  in  malice  against  either,  but 
that  as  these  two  chiefly  cumbered  the  ground  on  which  the 
religion  of  the  whole  race  of  Ham  must  stand,  and  as  the 
stately  edifice  of  steadfast  faith  in  the  Almighty  Creator  who 
loves  us  all,  could  not  be  built  imtil  these  injurious  doctrines 
had  been  somewhat  cleared  away,  I,  as  the  pioneer  of  The  New 
Nation,  have  commenced  the  work  of  clearance.  Many  a 
boulder  have  I  removed  already  from  the  path  of  those  who  will 
soon  come  in  laden  with  truth,  and  many  a  pitfall  have  I  filled 
up  for  them ;  but  much  remains  to  do,  in  preparing  the  way  for 
ail  those  who  will  hereafter  raise  the  edifice  on  the  foundation 
which  I  hope  to  lay  bare. 


In  many  ways  I  have  shown  the  fallacies  of  Christianity ; 
althoi^gh,  as  I  observed  in  a  very  early  part  of  this  Chapter,  I 
need  have  gone  no  further  even  then ;  for  having  shown  that 
the  Evangelists  contradict  each  other  on  twenty  diflferent  occa- 
sions, I  had  then  proved  that  the  New  Testament  was  not  the 
inspired  "  Word  of  God  ",  The  Church  have  always  known  that 
the  assertion  of  infallibility  on  supernatural  grounds  was  neces- 
sary to  retain  the  position  claimed  for  the  New  Testament,  and 
therefore  have  strenuously  insisted  upon  the  inspiration  of  the 
writers,  knowing  that,  if  that  were  disproved,  all  else  must  be 
abandoned,  as  I  now  claim  must  be  the  case;  for  if  any  positive 
error  is  proved  (such  as  can  be  demonstrated  by  two  contradic- 
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toTj  statements,  one  of  which  must  be  wrong),  or  if  any  one  of 
the  Christian  strong  points  have  been  successfully  combated  and 
upset,  it  not  only  knocks  down  that  point,  but  the  whole  &bric 
must  fall  with  it  also ;  and  this  is  the  inalienable  penalty  of 
pretending  to  divine  inspiration,  for  God  can  not  err ;  and  as 
the  Evangelists  have  most  palpably  blundered  into  unexpected 
contradictions,  which  quite  exclude  the  possibility  of  each  other, 
they  could  not  have  been  inspired  by  Him,  therefore  they 
knowingly  told  untruths ;  and  as  the  Church,  partly  from  its 
own  spirit  of  intolerance,  and  partly  from  having  taken  up  the 
position  of  infallibility  for  its  founders,  practically  says, — It  is 
all  true,  and  you  must  believe  it  all  or  be  damned  ;  you  must 
not  believe  just  what  you  like,  you  must  believe  it  all  or  you 
can  not  be  saved, — I,  as  a  consequence,  claim  that  its  defenders 
can  not  now  relinquish  the  especially  defeated  points  and  stand 
on  the  others,  even  if  I  have  left  them  any  plank  to  stand  on, 
which  I  doubt. 

The  world  at  large  have  little  idea  how  the  mind  of  man  is 
retarded  in  its  healthy  growth  by  priestcraft,  which  would  still 
degrade  all  nations  to  the  depths  of  superstition,  and  total 
misconception  of  the  attributes  of  the  Divine  Creator,  if  other 
influences  were  not  now  counteracting  their  power,and  the  results 
of  their  injurious  teaching;  for  does  not  Pius  IX.,  "Our  most 
**  Holy  Lord,  by  Divine  Providence  Pope  ",  in  his  Encyclical  letter 
of  November  21,  1873,  given  at  Rome,  and  addressed  to  "all 
"  Patriarchs,  Primates,  Archbishops,  Bishops,  and  other  Ordina- 
"  ries  in  the  Grace  and  Communion  of  the  Apostolic  See  ",  say 
— "  Let  us  endeavour  to  appease  the  anger  of  Heaven,  provoked 
"  by  the  sins  of  men,  so  that  at  last  the  Almighty  may  arise 
"  and  command  the  winds  that  they  be  still ".  Setting  aside 
the  ignorant  notion,  that  the  standing  still  of  the  winds  of 
heaven,  which  bring  fresh  air  and  vivifying  influences  into 
stagnant  and  unhealthy  places  like  that  which  hQ  inhabited, 
would  benefit  mankind ;  is  not  this  idea  of  "  appeasing  the 
"  anger  of  Heaven  "  the  key-note  to  the  whole  ecclesiastical 
strain  ?  Is  it  not  an  echo  of  the  priestly  nonsense  about  "  the 
*'  wrath  of  the  gods  ",  talked  centuries  ago,  and  which  caused 
then,  and  still  causes  in  some  dark  places  of  the  universe,  those 
himian  sacrifices  to  an  offended  deity,  which  disgraced  humanity 
in  bygone  times,  and  still  causes  the  absurd  fastings  and 
penances  to  appease  the  wrath  of  Him  who  loves  all  whom  He 
has,  by  His  beneficent  power,  called  into  the  privilege  of 
existence,  and  who  stands  with  open  arms  in  every  inch  of 
space  to  welcome  the  heart  that  comes  to  Him  in  love  and 
gratitude  for  the  privilege  of  living  in  this  beautiful  world, 
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which  nothing  but  man's  blindness  mars ;  that  blindness  being 
the  result  of  priestcraft,  and  a  malady  to  which  those  who  shun 
the  light  of  day,  preferring  for  their  own  ends  to  work  under- 
ground, like  this  blind  leader  of  the  blind,  are  especially 
subject,  and  one  which  is  extremely  catching  among  people 
of  weak  minds,  but  the  casting  aside  of  which  is  as  the 
entrance  into  a  new  and  happy  life,  even  on  earth,  as  a  pre- 
paration for  enjoying  a  higher  and  a  better  one  hereafter. 

We  all  know  that  the  plain  common  sense,  and  vigorous 
instincts,  of  what  are  socially  called  practical  men,  are  daily 
rendering  the  Christian  Church  less  Christian,  by  exposing  its 
fallacies ;  while  another  class,  with  the  view  of  making  things 
pleasant,  or  rather  with  the  view  of  stretching  the  Establish- 
ment so  that  all  parties  may  be  accommodated  within  its 
limits,  follow  at  their  heels  paring  down  various  fundamental 
doctrines,  and  making  excuses  or  pleading  that  other  doctrines 
do  not  mean  what  they  really  mean,  (which  in  a  left-handed  way 
confesses  that  they  are  ashamed  of  the  whole  afifair) ;  but  the 
'*  running  with  the  hare  and  crying  with  the  hounds "  of  this 
second  class,  is  neither  good  for  the  Church  nor  its  opponents, 
and  those,  who  thus  attempt  to  keep  afloat  that  which  they  are 
ashamed  of,  deserve  the  contempt  of  both  sides — it  can  not  be 
too  generally  known  and  understood  that  those  clergymen,  who 
do  not  preach  that  there  is  a  devil  and  a  hell,  are  not 
preaching'  Christianity,  for  Jesus  Christ  himself  is  stated  by 
the  Evangelists  to  have  spoken  of,  and  to,  the  Devil  on  various 
occasions, — and  also  to  have  said  that  those  who  do  not 
believe  the  gospel  shall  be  damned.  Therefore  all  Christian 
ministers  who  do  not  preach  these  things  are  unfairly 
teaching  in  his  name  that  which  he  (or  rather  those  who  wrote 
out  his  part  in  that  drama  which  was  not  acted),  did  not  teach, 
flaimting  as  doctrine  odd  rags  from  the  standards  of  both 
parties,  too  unlike  in  shape  and  texture  to  be  ever  pieced 
together,  but  they  flaunt  them  to  rally  simple  folks  together  for 
their  own  worldly  profit ;  and  are  not  true  to  either  one  side  or 
the  other. 

As  each  man  is  responsible  for  his  own  acts,  it  is  clearly  his 
right  to  think  for  himself,  and  moreover  it  is  culpable  negligence 
not  to  do  so.  Those  who  have  been  too  indolent  to  think  for 
themselves  have  paid  the  clergy  to  think  for  them,  in  return 
for  which  the  gentry  in  holy  orders  have  but  too  often  perverted 
what  little  common  sense  was  left  among  their  followers,  who 
have  never  risen  beyond  the  stage  when,  frightened  of  Tjrphon, 
Jupiter,  Pluto,  Woden  or  some  other  deity,  they  propitiated 
him  with   sacrifices  at   the   shrine,    which   they   tremblingly 
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approached,  and  begged  the  presiding  priest  to  offer  up ; 
the  awe  and  reverence  with  which  they  ent^  church,  the 
gentle  footstep  and  downcast  look  are  remnants  of  their  old 
idolatry,  for  the  whole  church  is  but  the  work  of  man's  hands, 
there  can  be  nothing  more  sacred  in  a  church  as  a  whole  than 
there  is  in  any  of  its  parts,  each  and  all  of  which  is  as  much 
the  work  of  man's  hands  as  the  idols  which  such  people  used  to 
venerate,  but  whose  place  has  been  since  taken  by  brass  candle- 
sticks and  other  articles  of  ecclesiastical  superstition,  (rod's 
church  needs  no  stained  glass  to  make  it  holy,  no  incense  to 
perfume  it,  no  candles  to  light  it  up,  no  bishop  to  consecrate  it, 
or  any  thing  else  ;  for  His  church  is  the  whole  universe,  all  of 
which  is  holy,  and  there  is  more  to  be  seen  of  Him,  and  the 
mind  can  get  closer  to  Him,  on  a  moor,  or  a  moimtain,  by 
the  seaside,  or  in  a  garden,  than  in  any  building  devoted  to 
psalm-singing,  and  that  empty  ostentation  which  self-satisfied 
ignorance  displays  at  church. 

It  is  not  however  among  the  indolent  mass  of  men,  who 
neither  think  nor  care,  that  the  chief  stronghold  of  priestcraft 
is  to  be  found  ;  that  stronghold  consists  in  the  grip  they  have 
on  the  women,  for  whether  the  result  has  arisen  from  the  wish 
to  repair  the  fault  imputed  to  Mother  Eve,  or  whether  it  is  from 
the  way  in  which  the  clergy  has  become  mixed  up  with  matters 
in  which  women  naturally  take  especial  interest,  such  as 
christening,  marrying,  churching,  &c.,  it  is  very  sure  that  ladies 
have  long  been  the  most  devoted  worshippers  at  the  holy 
shrines,  and,  shall  I  add,  the  most  ardent  and  effective  sup- 
porters of  priestcraft;  men  who  would  have  stood  firm  before  a 
charge  of  cavalry,  or  would  have  faced  the  whole  bench  of 
bishops  in  fair  logical  argument,  have  given  it  up  when  those 
eyes  and  that  voice  have  greeted  their  first  unorthodox  essay 
with  "  Oh,  I  am  sorry  you  have  written  this,  you  have  quite  upset 
"  those  things  that  made  me  so  happy,  you  know  I  go  to 
"  church  ;  it  is  so  pleasant  to  smile  kindly  on  the  clergyman, 
"  and  our  church  is  attended  by  such  nice  people,  and  I  was 
"just  making  up  such  a  darling  bonnet  for  next  Sunday;  what 
"  have  you  done  it  for,  what  harm  did  he  do  you  ?  ^  Thousands, 
aye  millions,  have  thrown  down  their  arms,  and  surrendered, 
before  a  volley  such  as  this,  but  now  that  Eve  stands  no  longer 
on  the  page  of  history  holding  out  temptation  to  the  father  of 
mankind,  they  may,  and  I  trust  they  will,  think  differently. 

Many  people  go  to  church  in  order  to  while  away  the  tedium 
of  the  Sabbath  day,  when  every  other  outlet  for  that  energy, 
which  is  the  sign  of  life  within,  is  rigorously  closed  to  the 
orthodox  ;  some  go  "  to  worship  the  ministers  ",  but  the  majority 
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merely  go  as  a  matter  of  ceremonial,  thinking  that  it  makes 
them  look  respectable  ;  but  no  amount  of  church-going  prevents 
them  from  driving  a  keen  bargain,  and  those  who  drive  the 
keenest  bargains,  and  insist  the  most  unfairly  on  their  technical 
rights,  will  often  give  the  most  liberally  towards  the  building  or 
endowment  of  churches,  as  a  sort  of  set-oflf ; — what  is  this  but 
another  phase  of  the  old  fashion  of  piurchasing  indulgences  and 
plenary  pardons  from  the  Church  of  Eome,  with  their  pretended 
releases  from  the  pains  of  purgatory  ?  and  what  are  all  these 
but  the  sacrifices  to  Woden,  Jupiter,  Baal,  and  Chemosh,  the  flesh 
of  which  was  eaten  by  the  priests  and  the  fat  burned  on  their 
altars  ? 

This  however  is  just  the  very  thing  that  suits  the  genuine 
representatives  of  that  priestcraft  which,  having  nothing  to  sell 
that  represented  the  healthy  sweat  of  a  living  man,  invented  non- 
sense about  the  bloody  sweat  of  a  dead  one,  and  called  the  science 
of  such  things  Christianity,  selling  it  in  doles  at  so  much  an  Ave 
Mariay  and  so  much  a  Pater  noster ;  making  a  good  thing  out 
wafers,  made  from  flour  they  did  not  grind  and  grain  they  neither 
sowed  nor  reaped,  but  a  better  by  making  believe  to  be  cannibals, 
conjuring  with  bread  and  wine,  and  pretending  to  eat  the  body 
and  drink  the  blood  of  him  whom  they  also  pretend  lives  and 
reigns  throughout  eternity,  one  substance  with  the  Creator  by 
whom  all  things  were  made.  And  as  long  as  congregations 
forego  their  privilege,  and  neglect  their  duty,  of  exercising  their 
own  reason,  it  will  no  doubt  be  a  very  good  thing  for  that  craft 
to  which  nothing  is  so  fatal  as  reason  ;  the  true  priest  avoids  it 
as  the  most  deadly  of  poisons  ; — ^you  may  sing  as  much  as  you 
like,  lift  your  arms  about,  pull  a  long  face,  drop  down  on  your 
knees  and  go  through  endless  forms  with  profound  reverence  for 
unmeaning  symbols,  and  you  are  all  right,  because  he  is  all 
right,  and  gets  your  money  if  you  belong  to  the  class  who  pay  ; 
and  if  you  do  not,  you  still  have  your  use,  for  you  can  sit  in  the 
free  seats  so  as  to  make  the  concern  look  flourishing ; — but  ask 
awkward  questions,  try  to  bring  the  priest  face  to  face  with 
sense,  bring  reason  to  bear,  and  as  soon  as  he  finds  you  have  the 
best  of  it,  you  are  a  heretic,  you  are  one  to  be  shunned,  avoided 
and  cold-shouldered  by  all  the  flock, — and  no  wonder,  for 
you, — and  a  few  such  as  you, — might  perchance  upset  that 
profitable  system  of  trading  upon  the  credulity  of  others, 
which  the  brotherhood  have  carried  on  so  long. 

In  saying  this  I  hope  that  the  Levite,  Mahometan,  Brahmin, 
Buddhist,  Pagan  and  other  priests  will  not  flatter  themselves 
that,  because  this  Chapter  is  devoted  to  Christianity,  these 
remarks  are  intended  to  apply  especially  to  Greek,  Armenian, 
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or  Roman  Catholic  priests,  or  to  Church  of  England,  Episcopal, 
Independent,  Baptist,  Wesleyan  or  Methodist  ministers,  for  this 
is  not  so,  as  I  speak,  more  or  less,  of  all.  Priestcraft,  far  and 
near,  under  whatever  shape  or  form  it  raises  its  head,  is  the 
enemy  to  all  mankind, — it  was  instituted  in  the  first  place  for 
private  and  personal  ends,  and,  unproductive  in  itself,  has  been 
carried  on  by  duplicity  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  a  class ;  I  am 
not  speaking  of  individuals,  or  of  any  particular  place,  but  I 
speak  of  it  as  a  system ;  I  do  not  oppose  it  here,  or  there,  or  in 
any  special  place,  but  anywhere  and  everywhere  ;  I  recognize  no 
guerilla  opponent,  fighting  for  his  own  hand  without  commis- 
sion, victcfy  over  them  is  like  killing  the  fly  that  buzzes  in 
front  of  the  tiger  lying  in  wait  for  his  prey  ;  let  it  buzz,  when 
the  tiger  is  disposed  of  will  be  time  enough  to  attend  to  the 

fly ; 1  range  myself  against  every  known  form  of  public 

worship  conducted  by  those  who  make  it  their  trade, 1  say 

that  there  is  not  one  that  forms  even  a  decently  adequate  idea 

of  God, 1  say  that  there  is  not  one  that  teaches  consistent 

doctrine, 1  say  that  among  all  nations  and   among  all 

peoples  the  priests  are  the  most  designing  and  narrow-minded 

portion  of  the  community ; and  1  say  that,  although  in 

this  work  I  necessarily  include  a  great  variety  of  topics,  and  upon 
most  subjects  occupy  new  ground,  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
the  whole  are  consistent,  and  reverent  where  reverence  is  due, 
that  they  are  the  beginning  of  true  religion  and  a  higher  con- 
ception of  God,  and  that  as  a  body  they  mutually  support  each 
other ;  therefore,  as  in  warfare  the  campaign  is  not  decided  by 
skirmishes  of  twos  and  threes,  but  by  a  grand  pitched  battle  of 
all  the  forces,  so  I  refrain  from  fencing  with  the  hundreds  of  sec- 
tarian schisms  into  which  each  of  the  religions  are  broken  up  ;  it 
is  time  they  leave  off  skirmishing  and  join  the  main  body,  for 
the  whole  race  of  Shem, — ^which,  as  I  believe,  includes  every 
branch  of  the  priestly  fraternity, — is  challenged  to  show  one 
consistent  form  of  religion,  in  actual  existence,  which  does  not 
degrade  man's  conception  of  God,  and  which  is  taught  by  a  body 
of  men  who  do  not  delude  ignorant  people  for  their  own  benefit* 
I  will  not  descend  to  repeat  the  pitiable  frauds  by  which 
the  early  Christian  Church  sought  to  keep  up  the  pretence  of 
performing  miracles ;  their  winking  virgins,  their  liquefying 
blood  of  martyrs,  &c.  These  things  have  been  exposed  in 
various  works  devoted  to  that  purpose,  until  even  the  Church 
of  Rome  became  ashamed  of  them  and  practically  desisted ; 
for  clerical  magic  is  part  of  all  genuine  priestcraft  and  always 
has  been,  depending  entirely,  in  the  amount  of  its  development, 
upon  the  gullibility  of  the  worshippers  ;  the  magical  tricks  of 
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the  Eg3rptian  priests,  the  conjuring  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  the 
divination  of  the  Druids,  the  impostures  connected  with  Catholic 
saints,  the  juggling  dodges  of  Aftican  idolaters,  the  sprinkling 
of  holy  water  and  the  laying  on  6f  hands  are  all  varieties  of  the 
same  thing,  differing  in  degree  but  not  in  kind,  each  appor- 
tioned to  the  capacity  of  the  dupe. 

Neither  will  I  dwell  upon  the  very  successful  mode  of 
obtaining  and  accumulating  wealth  without  earning  it,  carried  on 
by  these  people  for  centuries,  or  the  millions  of  acres  and  amount 
of  real  property  held  by  the  Churches  or  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners of  various  countries,  obtained  in  the  olden  time  by 
disseminating  false  doctrines,  and  working  upon  the  fears  of 
people  in  delicate  health  with  plenty  of  money,  so  that  they 
should  make  bequests  to  the  Church,  in  order  to  save  their  souls 
from  purgatory; — or  the  perpetual  begging  of  those  who,  rolling 
in  wealth,  are  always  asking  for  more ; — ^for  clerical  greed  is  not 
peculiar  to  Christianity,  as  the  ruins  of  ancient  Assyrian,  Egyp- 
tian and  other  temples  prove  to  this  day.  The  two  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  popes  who  have  succeeded  each  other,  each 
evolved  from  the  college  <rf  cardinals  out  of  its  own  body,  that 
body  being  the  outcome  of  the  whole  brotherhood,  is  not  the 
only  instance  of  a  continuous  system  being  adopted  for  keeping 
up  the  profitable  deception ;  these,  sitting  at  Rome,  pull  the 
wires  which  direct  the  whole  Catholic  priestcraft,  in  carrying  out 
their  secret  conspiracies  to  stir  up  domestic  confusion,  local 
strife  and  national  war/  which  brings  on  that  darkness  in  which 

they  thrive  best; where  missionaries  go,  there  follows  war, 

no  matter  from  which  Church  they  hail;  each  glebe,  each 
diocese,  is  worked  to  one  common  end,  vicar  and  bishop  work  for 
the  good  of  the  Church,  which  gets  a  reputation  for  being 
charitable  by  inducing  others  to -give  and  making  them  their 
almoners,  but  these  same  men  would  not  even  lay  a  brick  or 
wash  a  surplice,  to  save  some  hard-worked  drudge  firom  unfair 
toil ; — each  of  the  many  thousand  priests  who  work  in  the  service 
of  the  Grand  Lama  of  Thibet,  works  in  the  same  way  for  that 
undying  priesthood,  whose  boast  it  is  that  century  after  century 
the  same  soul  lives  in  each  succeeding  Lama ; — and  away, 
and  away  back  into  the  far-off  depths  of  the  earliest  Egyptian 
priestcraft^  those  ancient  conapiratora  carried  out  the  same 
plot,  leagued  together  m  the  name  of  Sem  (or  as  in  English 
Shem) ; — of  these  things,  further  on,  as,  in  the  proper  sequence 
of  our  work,  such  matters  need  unfolding  in  due  course,  for 
what  is  needful  will  be  done,  each  in  its  place ;  but  the  reader 
will  remember  this  observation  as  he  reads  the  words  derived 
from  Shem's  name,  in  my  first  and  fourth  chains  of  etymological 
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evidence  concerning  that  race.  All  these  things  are  part  of  the 
deep-laid  stratagem  of  that  designing  clique,  which,  generation 
after  generation,  has  never  put  a  hand  to  the  great  plough  which 
fertilizes  the  earth  by  the  sweat  of  man,  has  never  delved  for 
the  coal  that  cooks  their  food,  has  never  furled  a  sail  when  He  who 
rules  the  wind  has  piped  all  hands  to  do  their  duty ;  but  which 
has  changed  front  continually  and  popped  up  under  all  sorts  of 
phases,  in  all  sorts  of  places,  to  puzzle  and  perplex  the  world 
about  all  sorts  of  artfully  contrived  doctrines,  and  set  them 
cutting  each  other's  throats,  so  that  every  other  chain  of  con- 
tinuity may  be  broken,  and  all  threads  of  bygone  knowledge 
scattered,  weft  from  woof,  yam  from  yam,  and  cleft  into 
gossamer  shreds,  except  that  one  chain  of  continuous  craft, 
which  binds  together  the  psalm-singing,  shuffing  band ;  who, 
with  stealthy  glare,  tread  cat-like,  sniffing  their  prey  ;  ready  at 
all  times  to  expound  holy  writ,  and  look  demure,  but  ready  at 
all  times  also  to  fan  the  flames  of  war  and  devastation. 

Among  the  vast  body  of  priests  there  are  of  course  good 
men,  scions  of  the  best  and  kindest-hearted  breeds,  men 
whose  souls  are  pure  as  man's  soul  can  be,  men  who  are  a 
credit  to  the  cloth  these  others  wear,  but  they  are  not  the 
living  soul  of  the  priesthood,  they  are  out  of  place ;  they  do 
a  little  good  where  they  are  by  occupying  positions  these 
people  would  otherwise  hold,  by  pumping  a  little  wholesome 
doctrine  into  the  body  politic,  and  by  keeping  the  others  within 
boxmds ;  but  they  do  much  harm  by  conferring  respectability 
on  the  race,  which,  when  of  pure  breed  and  uncontrolled  by 
other  races,  revels  in  blood-customs  at  Dahomey,  and  hadu 
human  victims  at  Orissa,  as  in  ancient  Greece  they  built  their 
iiendish  altars  of  calcined  human  thigh-bones,  remnants  of  the 
ghastly  oflferings  with  which  they  pretended  to  propitiate  their 
gods,  and  smeared  human  blood  on  the  trees  of  the  Hercynian 
forest,  where  such  fearful  deeds  were  done,  by  these  priests  and 
educators  of  the  people,  that  Boman  soldiers,  inured  to  the 
sight  of  blood  on  many  a  well-contested  field,  turned  sick  tit 
the  sight  of  the  ghastly  remnants  that  met  their  gasse  in  these 
dense  solitudes ;  which  burned  heretics  at  the  stake  and  tor- 
tured victims  on  the  rack  throughout  Europe,  and  would  do  it 
again  to-morrow  if  they  dared.  These  are  the  true  priests, 
these  are  the  men  of  pure  Shemite  blood;  climate  may  have 
changed  their  skins  black,  swarthy,  copper-coloured,  red,  brown, 
brownish,  yellow  or  white,  but  it  has  not  changed  their  hearts 
since  the  cry  first  went  forth  among  them  of,  "  Blessed  be  the 
**  Lord  Grod  of  Shem,  and  Canaan  shall  be  his  servant ",  which, 
being  interpreted,  means,  ^^Good  luck    to    the    god-making 
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^^  business,  and  Canaan,  poor  simple-minded  tiling,  shall  boild 
^  houses,  dig  wells  and  plant  vineyards  for  us,  who  neither  toil 
''  nor  spin  "  ;  but  those  who  are  not  of  this  stock  should  not  form 
part  of  their  league  to  pervert  the  mind  of  man  from  the  true 
worship  of  his  Creator,  the  omnipotent,  supreme  and  only  God, 
He  who  in  His  might  made  all  things  out  of  nothing,  and  only 
asks  that  we  should  enjoy  our  life,  behave  kindly  to  each  other, 
and  thank  Him  for  our  existence. 

To  the  class  of  priests  who  are  of  priestly  breed,  it  would 
probably  be  in  vain  to  talk  until  their  avocation  is  gone,  and 
this  to  all  appearance,  can  scarcely  happen  in  my  life-time ;  but 
to  those  who  have  some  strain  of  kindly  blood  in  them,  I  would 
say  that  nothing  is  more  pernicious  than  zeal  without  know- 
ledge, and  that  before  working  in  a  dause,  where  the  vital 
interests  of  man  are  concerned,  they  should  make  sure  that  they 
have  selected  the  side  which  conduces  to  man's  benefit  and  to 
the  proper  appreciation  of  God,  instead  of  blindly  swearing  to 
uphold  a  craft  more  crafty  than  they  think.  Many  of  these 
have  thought  mtich,  no  doubt,  but  knowing  little,  their  thoughts 
have  little  value,  and  if  they  squirted  out  their  little  protest 
against  the  fallacies  of  the  profession  they  followed,  that  squirt 
was  soon  subdued  by  the  army  of  neighbouring  priests,  who 
to  them  compose  the  world :  or  in  extreme  cases  their  bantlings 
have  been  smothered  by  too  much  tender  nursing,  performed 
by  well-trained  nurses  of  a  special  type  I  need  not  describe,  who 
take  good  care  the  good  man's  book  gets  widely  circulated 
among  the  cutters  of  the  nearest  paper  mill,  or  burned  at  some 
reliable  place,  while  he,  poor  soul,  thinks  he  has  set  the  Thames 
on  fire  with  a  slow  match,  and  waits  to  see  it  blaze,  until  stand- 
ing and  waiting  he  takes  a  chill,  and  another  vicar  ascends  those 
henceforth  better  guarded  steps.  Others,  again,  know  much, 
but  do  not  think ;  happy  themselves,  as  they  would  be  any- 
where, and  under  any  circumstances,  they  shed  a  little  glow  of 
sunshine  around  the  path  they  tread ;  but  the  knowledge  of 
such  men  produces  no  fruit,  all  the  good  they  do  springs  from 
the  well  of  their  own  kindly  hearts, — knowledge  only  becomes 
a  force,  when  careful  thought  has  kept  it  well  confined  until 
such  time  as  maturity  has  fermented  the  mash  of  which  it  is 
composed ;  then,  and  not  until  then,  it  may  burst  forth 
in  a  sparkling  stream,  with  power  commensurate  to  the  object 
for  which  that  knowledge  was  picked  up  for  an  honest  purpose 
by  patient  toil. 

It  is  waste  of  labour  for  men,  whether  of  the  honest  type 
who  find  themselves  entangled  in  the  clerical  web,  or  those 
who,  being  outside  it,  see  certain  things  that  are  wrong  and 
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Tiope  to  do  good  by  pointing  them  out^  to  raise  their  tiny  voices 
in  protests,  which,  as  centuries  of  experience  have  proved, 
result  in  no  lasting  improvement ;  far  less  will  vague  talk 
or  meaningless  denimciations  avail  from  those  who  smell  the 
rottenness,  but  dislike  to  face  it  long  enough  to  bear  a  hand  in 
casting  it  out.  To  do  any  good,  men's  thoughts  must  be  clear 
and  defined,  they  must  not  give  way  any  longer  under  the 
dread  of  being  reproached  with  i/nfiddity  when  it  is  really  their 
conscientious  fidelity  to  God  that  gives  oflfence ;  they  who  put 
their  trust  in  the  all-wise  and  beneficent  Creator  must  no 
longer  fear  to  be  called  godless,  atheist,  unorthodox,  rationalist, 
monsters  in  human  shape.  Antichrist,  or  anything  else  which 
priestly  ingenuity  may  invent,  and  priestly  power  hurl, 
they  must  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  unflinchingly  bear 
the  harmless  discharge  of  that  venom  which  only  injures  those 
who  shrink  from  it ;  there  is  no  occasion  to  retort,  no  occasion 
to  say  an  ill-natured  word,  I  have  performed  the  impleasant 
duty  of  saying  all  that  need  be  said,  and  those  who  think  with 
me  should  stick  to  each  other  and  act ;  to  such  men  I  would 
say,  compare  your  own  natural  manly  views  with  those  of  other 
men,  and  you  will  find  that  more  of  you  are  agreed  than  what 
you  imagine ;  but  as  soon  as  any  of  the  fraternity  of  priests, 
and  pretended  savants,  blurt  out  a  lot  of  so-called  learning, 
purposely  selecting  subjects  you  are  not  familiar  with,  instead 
of  making  use  of  arguments  all  can  understand,  as  I  try  to  do, 
then  think  of  the  cuttle-fish,  do  not  trouble  to  follow  him  into 
water  you  can  not  see  in,  let  the  thing  go ;  but  hold  the 
tighter  to  the  one  fact  that  God  is  good,  and  believe  nothing 
which  detracts  from  His  infinite  goodness  and  glory,  and  use 
such  peaceful  and  constitutional  means  as  may  be  in  your  power 
to  establish  the  worship  of  God  on  that  formdation. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  bad,  brooding  Atheism  is  on  the 
increase,  especially  on  the  Continent,  this  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  first  impact  of  improved  education  against  the 
unyielding  "  Twm  poasumua  ^  of  the  Church ;  the  people  begin 
to  reason  and  want  to  understand,  the  clergy  know  that  reason 
is  fatal  to  them  and  are  therefore  obliged  to  stick  to  their  text, 
viz.y  *'  He  who  believeth  not  shall  be  damned  "  (Mark  xvi.  16)  ; 
the  people  refuse  to  be  bounced  into  believing  things  that  will 
not  bear  the  test  of  reason,  and  throw  it  up  altogether ;  liberated 
from  the  shackles  of  superstition,  but  not  sufficiently  educated 
to  think  logically  about  God,  they  gravitate  into  Atheism,  which 
in  due  course  leads  to  Communism,  Nihilism,  &c.,  and  the  crash 
which  must  inevitably  come  between  the  unyielding,  unreasoning, 
dogmatic  superstition  of  priestcraft,  and  the  selfish  desperation 
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of  men  whose  fears  of  hell  have  led  them  to  cast  aside  all  hopes 
of  a  future  life,  is  something  awful  to  contemplate,  for  the 
meeting  of  these  extremes  wUl  deluge  the  world,  and  Europe 
more  especially,  in  blood ;  and  come  it  must,  unless  philosophy 
steps  forward,  and,  standing  midway  between  the  two,  calls  both 
to  order,  reminds  them  of  The  First  Cause,  and  wins  them  back 
to  gratitude  and  love. 

True  religion  must  be  based  on  man's  loving  veneration  of 
God,  free  from  all  unworthy  doubts  of  His  goodness,  free  from 
fear,  and  full  of  hope  that  by  suitable  worship  of  Him  we  may 
80  cultivate  our  hearts  and  minds  that  we  may  learn  to  know 
Him,  as  by  suitable  study  we  learn  to  know  His  ways  in  all 
matters  where  it  is  fit  that  we  should  know  them. 

Oh  how  different  this  world  would  now  be,  if  those  who  have 
been  privileged  to  teach  mankind  had  preached  to  their  flocks 
concerning  the  wonderful  evidences  of  God,  which  surround 
man  and  show  His  universal  presence,  if  they  had  raised  men's 
minds  by  dilating  on  the  wonders  which  the  telescope  and 
microscope  have  brought  to  view,  the  infinitely  great  and  the 
infinitely  little,  the  myriads  of  stars  shining  in  immeasurable 
space  as  revealed  by  astronomy,  all  guided  by  the  power  of  Him 
who  alone  knows  the  purpose  of  their  constant  evolutions,  the 
•countless  forms  of  life  and  beauty,  existing  in  the  air  we  breathe, 
in  the  water  we  drink,  and  in  the  solid  earth  we  walk  on,  for  an 
insect  once  seen  through  a  microscope  becomes  an  object  to  be 
admired ;  cruelty  is  the  oflFspring  of  ignorance,  such  knowledge 
is  its  speediest  cure,  a  cure  that  renders  war  impossible  between 
those  who  have  truly  felt  its  civilizing  influence ;  but  unfortu- 
nately for  the  peoples  at  large,  the  knowledge  of  God  and  His 
works  has  never  been  that  which  any  clergy  have  loved  to  teach ; 
they  will  puzzle  their  followers  about  baptism,  confirmation,  the 
Lord's  supper,  penance,  extreme  unction,  the  imposition  of 
hands,  and  a  thousand  other  human  institutions,  ritualistic 
ceremonies,  and  ecclesiastical  observances,  but  the  clergy  have 
never  loved  to  teach  the  ways  of  God ;  indeed,  they  have  always 
opposed  men  of  science ;  we  all  know  the  treatment  of  Gralileo 
at  Rome,  and  the  persecution  to  which  such  invaluable  men  of 
patient  research  and  far-seeing  wisdom,  have  been  time  and 
again  subjected ;  the  clergy  of  Europe,  however,  have  no  longer 
the  power  to  torture  men  upon  the  rack,  and  science  has  achieved 
of  late  such  triumphs  in  its  study  of  God's  ways,  that  the  clergy 
scarcely  dares  just  now  to  raise  its  voice  against  it,  but  still 
they  turn  their  backs  upon  science,  pretending  to  ignore  these 
matters,  and  when  obvious  reflections  arise  from  increased 
knowledge  and  any  of  the  errors  of  their  past  teaching  made 
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apparent,  they  trot  out  their  bespattering  apparatus  as  muck 
as  they  now  dare,  and  call  all  tnings,  which  are  not  to  the 

florification  of  their  own  caste,  heresy,  or  rationalism,  no  matter 
ow  much  it  is  to  the  glory  of  God,  ^  for  the  servants  of  darkness 
love  not  the  heralds  of  light.  When  the  knowledge  and  love  of 
God  is  written  in  all  hearts,  as  it  must  be  when  science  has 
shown  God  to  the  world  in  all  His  glory  so  far  as  man  is  able  to 
conceive  Him,  priests  and  parsons,  monks  and  ministers,  rabbis 
and  reverends,  vicars  and  fekirs,  gurus  and  cur^s,  brahmins, 
rishis,  avinas,  powwows,  godis,  rahins,  friars,  bonzes,  ulemas, 
dairis,  sheiks,  cheriffs,  isanuses,  guebres,  hotris,  pf&iSes,  jaliliyas^ 
wakihs,  shamuns,  ardas,  sadrs,  boyes,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  will  fatten 
no  longer  on  their  flocks ;  they  know  it  well  and  try  to  postpone 
the  time  ; — ^but  as  a  cock  by  crowing  at  night  can  not  make  it 
day,  so  neither  can  the  night  owl  scare  the  rising  sun  by  its 
screeches; — ^the  orb  will  rise  at  its  appointed  time,  and  so 
will  rise  into  glory  and  splendour  that  light  which  men  call 
knowledge,  the  perfection  of  which  is  God  Himself. 

The  non-reqognition  of  a  truth  is  no  evidence  against  it,  and 
no  man  knows  what  discoveries  are  yet  in  store  for  us,  which, 
as  men  be^n  to  realize  God's  universEd  presence,  and  no  longer 
look  upon  Him  as  a  form  to  be  seen  by  Adam,  Abraham,  Moses, 
or  any  other  hiunan  being,  may  speedily,  and  surely  will  in 
due  time,  lead  us  to  that  higher  knowledge  of  Him  which  we 
were  designed  to  attain  for  our  own  happiness,  and,  if  I  may  use 
such  an  expression,  "for  His  glory **;  the  pursuit  of  such 
knowledge,  in  reverence,  faith  and  love,  being  in  itself  one 
of  the  most  important  branches  of  true  religion.  For  thousands 
of  years  saucepan-lids,  and  kettle-lids,  fluttered  in  vain  before 
people's  eyes,  as  they  were  raised  by  steam  from  the  boiling 
water  beneath  them,  and  during  all  that  time,  as  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  tiny  force  thereby  evinced  first  attracted 
attention,  the  power  of  steam,  though  unknown  to  man,  was 
as  great  as  it  is  now.  Had  the  reasoning  powers  of  those 
who  first  were  led  to  ponder  on  the  subject,  when  the 
application  of  that  force  was  first  considered,  led  them  to 
estimate  its  full  value,  even  as  far  as  we  know  it  now,  and  to 
proclaim  that  thousands  of  tons  could  thereby  be  whisked  about 
as  handily  as  a  walking-stick  in  a  man's  hand,  no  person  would 
have  believed  them,  but  it  would  nevertheless  have  been  the 
truth,  and  a  man  might  as  well  try  to  limit  the  extent  of  a 
tornado  with  a  chalk  Ime  as  deny  the  power  of  steam  nowadays. 
The  difference,  however,  between  Egyptian  priests  and  men 
like  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  Sir  WiBSam  Morland,  Dr.  Papin, 
Captain  Savery,  Newcomen,  James  Watt^  and  those  who,following 
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them,  have  within  200  years  given  us  all  those  varied  forms: 
of  the  steam-engine  which  have  done  so  much  for  civilization, 
is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  "  two  thouaaTid  years  ago.  Hero,  in 
^^  explaining  several  pseudo-miracles,  shows  how  sounds  and 
"  motions  of  tangible  objects  were  made  to  ensue  on  the 
^  lighting  of  an  altar,  the  motion  being  eflFected  through  the 
^^  medium  of  hot  air  or  steam ;  and  in  one  of  them  steam 
^  generated  in  a  vessel  concealed  within  the  altar,  was  con- 
**  ducted  through  the  bodies  of  two  statues  standing  beside  it^ . 
*^  and  made  to  press  on  some  wine  so  as  to  raise  it  in  a  pipe, 
"  and  make  it  flow  out  of  two  phials  held  in  their  hands, . 
**  conveying  the  idea  to  the  iminformed  multitude  that  these 
**  idols  assisted  in  the  libations"  {see  Cyclopedia  of  Useful 
Arts,  London,  1851,  article  Steam-engine,  page  696).  The 
one  set  of  men  use  knowledge  in  the  service  of  mankind,  the 
other  for  their  own  selfish  ends  only ;  the  one  thereby  leads  us 
to  a  higher  appreciation  of  Him  who  created  this  force  for  our 
use,  the  other,  with  priestly  instinct^  endeavoured  to  mislead.. 
Christianity  came,  wars  followed  each  other,  millions  perished^ 
and  among  them  those  who  put  this  knowledge  to  bad  accoimt, 
for  the  knowledge  of  even  this  much  of  the  motive  power  of 
steam  was  lost  as  a  science  for  about  1,700  years ; — and  still  th^ 
boiling  water  bubbled  in  the  pot,  lifting  the  pot  lids  before 
men's  eyes,  for  steam  though  imknown  was  still  a  fact. 

In  like  manner  thousands  of  facts  daily  appeal  to  man  for 
recognition ;  protoplasm,  galvanism,  electricity  and  such  like* 
wonders,  though  they  existed  from  the  beginning  of  earthly 
time  as  much  as  the  simpler  and  more  visible  results  of  gravi- 
tation, were,  like  the  laws  of  that  science,  unknown  for  cen- 
turies, and  remained  totally  unrecognized,  until  their  existence 
was  aflSrmed  by  their  discoverers,  who  were  greeted  with  the* 
usual  doubts  J  if  not  positive  disbelief  anJ  denial ;   but  now 
that  protoplasm,  galvanism,  electricity,  &c.,  have  been  proved,, 
recognized  and   partly  appreciated,  no    man   can   deny  their 
existence; — so  does  our  God,  the   sublime  Creator  and  sole 
Sustainer  of  the  universe,  daily  and  hourly  appeal  to  us  for  recog- 
nition, daily  and  hourly  He  proves  before  our  eyes  that  He  is^ 
all,  everywhere  and  for  ever ; — millions  live  and  die  without 
having  conceived  any  idea  of  the  kind,  but,  as  in  the  case  of 
steam  or  electricity  (belief  in  which  was  hard  to  build,  but 
which  no  man  could  now  shake),  once  let  a  man  realize  such 
conception  of  God  and  it  is  as  impossible  to  shake  his  faith  in 
it,  or  to  make  him  believe  that  he  could  thwart  the  purpose  of 
God,  as  it  would  be  to  persuade  him  that  he  could  imp^e  the 
motion  of  the  sun ;  and  from  that  moment  the  pope  might  as; 
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well  spit  down  Mount  Vesuvius  to  extinguish  the  volcano  as  try 
to  convert  a  body  of  such  men  to  Clmstianity  or  any  other 
form  of  religion  now  taught  by  priests ;  for  God  speaks  daily 
and  hourly,  to  such  men,  in  a  language  all  who  attend  can 
imderstand, — and  man  answers  in  words  unspoken, — answers 
even  in  thought,  formulated  in  any  and  every  language  in 
words  not  uttered,  and  finds  a  communication  at  once;  for  God 
lives  here  by  the  side  of  each  of  us,  we  walk  about  in  Hin^ 
for  He  is  everywhere,  sustaining  all  the  imiverse  He  has  made. 

In  natural  religion,  one  great  branch  of  which  is  science,  man 
continually  finds  things  which  he  can  not  understand,  and  which 
no  man  has  yet  understood,  but  yet  the  palpable  facts  remain 
patent  and  visible,  like  the  self-evident  power  and  eternity  of 
God  ; — in  the  Egyptian,  Mosaic,  Buddhist,  Brahminic,  Christian, 
Mahometan  and  all  other  known  forms  of  religion,  he  also  finds 
things  he  can  not  understand,  and  the  only  thing  that  remains 
is  doctrine,  which  is  not  a  patent,  visible,  and  self-evident  fact  ; 
this  therefore  can  only  be  distinguished  firom  the  former  aa 
unnatural  religion,  therefore  not  of  God.  Christianity,  and  all 
these  so-called  religions,  exist  only  by  depending  on  the  tradi- 
tions of  man  ;  the  patent  facts  of  God  are  eternal,  and  can  not 
perish  for  they  are  the  direct  emanations  of  His  unerring  wisdom 
and  unfailing  might,  upheld  unceasingly  by  Him ;  the  others 
are  the  emanations  of  man's  folly  and  weakness,  upheld  by  man 
only,  therefore  perishable ;  and  the  sooner  they  perish  the 
better. 

The  intuitive  feeling  of  man  is  to  worship  the  Creator^, 
exactly  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  the  intuitive  feeling  of  the- 
child  to  love  its  mother;    these  things   come  naturally  antf 
without  teaching.     The  forms  of  worship  adopted  by  Chris- 
tianity, Mahometanism,  and  all   other  so-call^  religions,  do* 
not  spring  up  naturally,  they  are  therefore  artificial,  conse- 
quently the  work  of  man  and   not  the  work  of  God ;  and 
although  babies,  as  soon  as  they  can  lisp,  are  taught  to  pray  to 
"  Gentle  Jesus,  meek  and  mild ",  and  although  in  all  other 
religions,  the  budding  mind  is  invariably  trained  in  the  wrong 
direction,  yet  in  spite  of  the  force  of  habit,  thus  artificially 
inculcated,  the  mind  instinctively  turns  to  One,  greater  thant 
all  that  any  religion  has  yet  revealed,  as  soon  as  it  is   old. 
enough,  and  free  enough,  to  think  for  itself. 

It  has  been  however  the  fashion  to  be  either  Jew,  Buddhist,. 
Brahmin,  Christian,  Mahometan,  or  what  not,  and  few  people 
dare  to  use  their  reason  sufficiently  to  stand  up  against  the 
fashion  of  their  locality,  even  for  the  sake  of  the  beneficent 
Creator  who  not  only  made  them,  but  who,  in  the  infinity  of  Hia 
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all-containing  greatness,  conceived  this  grand  emanation  of  His 
Sublime  Mind,  which  we  call  this  earth, — and  all  the  other 
globes,  by  whose  systematic  revolutions  time  is  measured,  as 
they  unceasingly  and  unerringly  revolve  through  space,  guided 
and  upheld  by  Him.  If  all,  or  any,  of  the  many  other  careeds 
could  be  right,  it  would  still  be  safe  to  ignore  them  and  to 
worship  Him  only ;  but  being  wrong  they  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  offensive  to  Him,  who  is  alone  entitled  to  man's  gratitude, 
love,  and  worship,  and,  in  proportion  only,  as  they  are  cast 
aside,  and  replaced  by  the  worship  of  The  One  God,  whose 
evidences  are  continually  and  indisputably  before  us,  who  is 
Eternity  in  time.  Infinity  in  space.  Omnipotence  in  might,  the 
Perfection  of  reason  and  goodness,  the  Creator  and  First  Cause- 
of  all  things,  present  everywhere,  who  was  never  seen  by  man 
in  this  life,  and  never  had  a  prophet,  so,  in  proportion  only, 
will  the  earth  know  peace  and  nappiness. 

There  is  no  known  form  of  reli^on,  or  idolatry,  which  has 
not  been  the  direct  cause  of  bloodshed  and  misery ;  all  history 
attests  that  Christianity  and  Mahometanism,  which  are  the  two 
most  recent  of  such  developments,  have  deluged  Eur<^e,  Asia,, 
and  Africa  with  blood,  and  the  experience  of  recent  years  shows 
plainly  that  they  are  both  powerless  to  prevent  war,  even  if  they 
do  not  actually  cause  it.  It  is  therefore  time  that  a  more  peace- 
fully cohesive  influence  should  take  their  place ;  to  facilitate 
which,  and  to  imite  mankind,  in  the  only  way  by  which  they 
ever  can  be  united  upon  religious  matters,  it  is  my  purpose, 
when  I  have  completed  these  volumes,  and  taken  some  neces- 
sary rest,  to  prepare  a  form  of  public  and  family  worship,  for  the 
use  of  consistent  believers  in  God's  benevolence  ;  a  worship  in 
which,  not  only  The  New  Nation,  but  also  all  those  who  do  not 
form  part  of  the  Shemite  conspiracy  to  keep  the  world  at  war, 
may  join,  with  the  full  knowledge  that  He  who  created  all 
things  laid  the  foundation  thereof,  before  the  earth  existed,  and 
before  time  was  ;  for  His  omnipresence  is  its  evidence,  and  His 
perfection  is  its  foundation. 


END  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 
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